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Geography— What  to  Teach  Id  our  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Principal  Charles  S.  Davis,  Saratoga  Springs. 

I  once  heard  Horatio  Seymour  say  in  substance  before  a  body  of 
teachers  that  his  idea  of  a  talk  on  geography  was  as  of  one  taking  a 
journey,  but  who  turns  aside  here  and  there  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  some 
grand  old  tree,  to  listen  to  the  carol  of  birds,  to  the  murmur  of  the 
breeze,  or  to  refresh  himself  at  a  bubbling  fountain.  In  this  paper  I  shall, 
with  your  permission,  avail  myself  of  this  privilege  to  turn  aside  now  and 
then  into  the  little  retreats  that  lie  along  the  line  of  my  subject,  and 
which»  to  me,  seem  justly  to  form  part  of  it. 

A  STANDARD   OF  GEOGRAPHICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

In  examining  the  literature  of  geography  we  are  confronted  with  the 
remarkable  fact  that  nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  left  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  fair  amount  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Geography  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Europe  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  neither  there  nor  in  this  country  is 
there  any  recognized  standard  of  geographical  knowledge.  Educators 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  the  average  boy  or  girl  ought  to  know  of  this 
subject  before  laying  it  aside.  No  doubt  it  should  vary  beyond  a  certain 
point  with  different  individuals,  but  for  all  who  lay  any  claim  to  scholar- 
ship there  should  be  a  minimum  standard,  to  say  the  least,  if  the  study 
should  be  pursued  at  all.  It  of  course  goes  without  saying  that .  this 
standard  should  belong  to  and  should  be  reached  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  course  required  to  reach  such  a  standard  should  manifestly  include 
the  essentials  of  geography,  and  when  I  say  essentials  you  will  not  infer 
that  I  mean  a  little  rambling,  neighborhood  knowledge,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  knowledge  itself,  I  hold  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  getting. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  child  whose  most  impressionable  years  are  frit> 
tcred  away  in  learning  the  geography  of  some  one-horse  country  place 
b  robbed  in  his  helplessness  and  innocence  by  one  who,  for  his  offense 
should  serve  the  State  in  another  capacity. 
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LOCAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  giving  undue  attention  to  local  and  so-called  county  geography, 
we  unwisely  teach  the  child  what  he  will  eventually  know,  not  because  of 
us,  but  in  spite  of  us,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  more  important  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  which  tljt^  child  may  never  have  unless  he  learns  it 
while  in  school. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  teachers  believe  that  this  oral  study  of 
county  geography  accomplishes  great  things,  and  I  am  also  aware  that 
while  they  believe  this  and  find  themselves  sustained  in  that  belief  by 
popular  opinion,  they  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Let  it  be  understood  here,  however,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  local  geography  when  studied  for  a  right  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  in  this  study  under  right  circumstances  and  to  a  proper  extent. 
But  I  earnesdy  protest  against  its  being  aimlessly  taught  for  months  in 
the  name  of  a  culture  which  it  does  not  to  any  perceptible  degree'pro- 
mote.  Those  teachers  who  make  local  knowledge  the  object  and  end  of 
local  study  lose  sight  of  the  true  purpose  of  their  work,  and  thus  largely 
defeat  its  aim.  Local,  geography  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
course  in  elementary  schools  so  far  as  it  is  useful  in  teaching  the  child  to 
read  maps.  Beyond  this,  and  its  use  in  furnishing  objective  illustrations 
for  a  small  number  of  geographical  terms,  it  is,  as  before  remarked, 
scarcely  worth  our  attention.  And  in  many  respects,  even  for  the  pur- 
poses named,  its  long  continued  and  careful  study  is  almost  useless. 
Ofttimes  the  only  section  which  the  child  can  visit  is  so  small  and  lifeless 
compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world  that  It  affords  no  reasonable 
standard  of  comparison,  and  very  often  it  does  not  in  any  degree  repre- 
sent any  other  place  under  the  sun. 

How  are  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  mountain  region  to  be  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  anything  in  the  home  surroundings  of  a  teacher 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  Carolinas  ?  To  what  part  of  the  neighborhood  in 
Saratoga  Springs  shall  the  teacher  take  his  class  to  illustrate  the  grandeur 
of  Niagara,  or  the  scenery  along  the  Hudson  ?  To  what,  amid  their  own 
surroundings,  shall  the  teacher  whose  pupils  daily  gather  around  him  in 
that  splendid  mountain  knot  at  Lynchburg,  in  Virginia,  point  them  as 
illustrating  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  far  West  ?  By  what  little  stream 
do  you  at  home  illustrate  the  mighty  Mississippi,  and  in  what  local  gulch 
do  you  point  out  to  your  pupils  the  incomparable  grandeur  of  Yosemite  ? 

I  understand  clearly  the  position  I  take  here.  I  seem  to  repudiate  the 
educational  common-place  that  geography  should  begin  at  home — a  prin- 
ciple, by  the  way,  more  frequently  assented  to  than  acted  upon.  The 
superficial  will  declare  that  in  this  I  unconditionally  oppose  the  doctrines  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Carl  Ritter,  which  in  Europe  have  stood  the  test  of  ninede- 
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cades,  and  which  in  this  country  are  preached  and  practised  by  some  of  the 
best  educators  of  our  own  day.  But  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  L  simply 
oppose  the  misconstruction,  the  misapplication,  the  abuse  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  them.  As  now  applied,  I  hold  these  doctrines  to  form 
bat  a  mass  of  weedy  sludge,  swept  upon  us  by  the  new  education's  tidal 
wave. 

I  believe  in  local  geography.  I  hold  t^t  it  should  be  an  important 
fiictor  in  the  early  education  of  every  child. 

POWER   TO   INTERPRET   MAPS. 

I  believe  that  the  geography  of  the  places  which  the  child  can  visit 
should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  the  means  whereby  he  may  correctly- 
interpret  the  geographical  representations  of  the  places  he  cannot  visit. 
When  the  child  has  learned  to  do  that,  by  local  study  or  by  other  means ^ 
the  best  possible  foundation  for  subsequent  geographical  knowledge  has 
been  laid,  for  ability  to  interpret  maps  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  success  in  get- 
ting a  knowledge  of  gfeography.  When  a  child  has  been  taught  to  read 
correcdy  all  that  is  expressed  on  maps,  to  translate  by  the  loftiest  exercise 
(tf  his  imagination  representations  that  are  minute  and  dead,  into  living 
realities  upon  the  grandest  scale,  you  can  show  him  the  whole  world  in 
an  hour,  and  give  him  a  better  idea  of  its  topography  and  landed  Qutline 
than  he  could  get  by  years  of  reading  and  travel.  Many  will  dispute 
thb  and  say  that  the  geography  of  a  place  is  better  understood  by  seeing 
it  Well,  perhaps  so,  but  let  us  see.  A  cape  is  a  point  of  land  extend- 
bto  the  water.  Cape  Hatteras  is  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  it  ought  to  be  easily  seen,  and  yet,  were  you  to  go 
there  and  walk  up  and  down  that  low,  sandy  shore  as  I  have  done  you 
would  find  it  wonderfully  hard  to  see  the  point.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  in  this  world  too  large  to  be  seen,  and  Cape  Hatteras  is  one  of 
theoL     You  can  see  it  and  understand  it  much  better  on  the  map.  ' 

LESSONS  FROM  A   GLOBE. 

Instead  of  passing  from  neighborhood  geography  to  that  of  the  county, 
I  would  give  the  child  some  lessons  from  a  globe.  I  would  teach  him 
about  the  axis,  the  poles,  the  equator,  the  tropics,  and  zones,  being  care- 
fal  not  to  teach  too  much.  Passing  from  this  to  the  grand  divisions  and 
oceans,  as  represented  on  the  globe,  I  would  have  the  child  know  them 
by  their  forms,  and  locate  them  with  reference  to  the  equator,  and  with 
Feierence  to  each  other.  Impress  it  upon  the  child  that  these  things  rep- 
resent the  entire  world.  Children  will  take  an  interest  in  this,  and  be 
proud  of  their  accomplishments.  They  will  go  home  and  tell  their 
Withers  and  mothers,  in  moments  of  childish  confidence,  that  they  know 
bov  hx  it  is  around  the  world,  and  through  it,  and  that  they  know  the 
names  of  the  continents  and  the  big  oceans. 
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OUTLINE   MAPS. 

At  this^  point  the  child  should  learn  what  relation  a  map  holds  to  the 
^V  :  whole  earth.     To  show  this,  take  a  simple  outline  map  of  some  ^rand 

division,  say  Africa,  of  the  same  size  as  Africa  on  the  globe.  Place 
bbth  map  and  globe  side  by  side  before  the  class  and  thus  lead  them 
to  see  that  a  map  representt  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe— part 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Now  locate  on  your  map  a  mountain  range,  a 
river,  a  city,  a  neighboring  island.  If  possible,  name  those  the  child  has 
heard  of  before,  for  children  love  to  get  definite  information  in  regard  to 
those  things  about  which  they  already  know  a  little.  Tell  the  children  that 
camels  and  elephants  and  lions  come  from  Africa,  and  you  will  find  them 
wonderfully  interested.  The  secret  is  this  :  the  child  knows  about  these 
animals.  He  has  seen  them,  and  it -awakens  his  interest  in  the  places 
under  consideration  to  learn  that  these  creatures  really  dwell  there.  Now, 
if  the  teacher  has  life,  and  vim,  and  tact,  and  patience,  and  perseverance, 
and  knowledge^  wonders  may  be  accomplished  in  making  that  outline 
map  suggestive  of  all  that  characterizes  the  country  which  it  represents. 
If  the  study  is  South  America,  tell  of  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  with 
their  peculiar  vegetation  and  the  strange  people  who  dwell  there  and 
build  their  houses  in  the  trees;  of  the  grand  forests  of  the  Amazon, 
richer  in  gorgeous  flowers  and  rare  fruits,  and  monkey-life,  and  plumage 
birds,  than  any  other  region  on  the  globe  ;  of  the  great,  grassy  plains, 
with  their  millions  of  cattle  and  horses,  to  the  southward  ;  of  Brazil,  with 
its  diamonds  and  its  cofTee  ;  of  Peru,  with  its  silver  mines  and  earth- 
quake-shattered cities  ;  of  the  glorious  Andes,  with  that  long  line  of 
flaming  beacons,  whose  mysterious  watch-fires  never  forget  to  burn,  and 
in  whose  ruddy  light  the  eagle  and  the  condor  spread  their  wings  and 
upward  mount  in  endless  giddy  revelry. 

You  may  slop  now,  if  the  lesson  is  done,  but  the  work  goes  on,  for 
you  have  aroused  that  divine  faculty  which  in  a  child  ever  swells  respon- 
sive to  a  master's  call.  You  have  led  your  pupil  to  one  of  the  intellec- 
tual heights  of  childhood,  and  from  that  eminence  pointed  out  new 
regions,  and  set  him  to  peopling  them  with  creatures  that  really  dwell 
there.  You  have  taught  that  child  to  use  his  imagination,  and  to  give 
to  what  otherwise  were  but  "  the  airy  nothings  of  his  thought,  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name." 

THE   ESSENTIALS   OF   GEOGRAPHY. 

The  essentials  of  geography  must  include  not  only  a  complete  and  har- 
monious arrangement  of  the  related  facts  of  earth-knowledge,  but  a  fair 
conception  of  its  unalterable  and  abiding  laws.  They  must  include  those 
things  which  properly  belong  to  the  beginning  of  geography  regarded 
as  a  great  work,  those  things  which,  if  once  mastered  will  impel  the  stu- 
dent to  continue  that  work  after  school  for  him  is  done. 
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These  essentials  must  also  include  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  strength 
and  clearness  and-  organization  to  that  promiscuous  mass  of  geographi- 
cal facts  which  come  to  us  from  books,  newspapers,  pictures  and  conver- 
sation from  school  days  until  the  close  of  life.  The  idea  of  this  course 
is  based  on  the  mastery  of  a  few  great  geographical  principles,  which 
shall  seem  to  expand  and  grow  and  blossom  in  the  learner's  maturing 
years,  while  it  discards  the  endless  detail  which  only  taxes  memory  in 
youth  to  betray  it  in  manhood. 

I  hold  these  essentials  to  include,  among  other  things,  a  knowledge  of 
the  earth's  form  and  size  ;  its  motions  on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun ; 
its  division  into  zones  by  circles  and  into  irregular  climatic  belts  by 
isothermal  lines ;  the  distribution  of  lahd  and  water,  and  the  separation 
into  continents  and  oceans  ;  something  of  the  position,  size,  boundaries, 
surface,  climate,  productions  and  people  of  every  land  ;  something  of  the 
world's  political  divisions  and  their  governments ;  something  of  the 
origin,  location  and  size  of  the  great  cities  ;  something  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  mankind,  as  influenced  by  their  geographical  surroundings  ; 
much  in  regard  to  the  great  natural  and  artificial  lines  of  trade  and  travel. 
This  course  would,  perhaps,  include  some  things  whose  use  and  signifi- 
cance the  pupil  would  not  at  the  time  fujiy  appreciate,  but,  nevertheless, 
I  would  teach  them,  for  in  this  subject  I  think  it  wise  to  store  the  youth- 
ful mind  with  some  true  and  matured  forms,  to  which  a  growing  experi* 
rience  may  be  required  to  give  greater  meaning.  If  I  neglect  to  teach 
fixed  principles  because  the  child  can  make  no  use  of  them  to-day,  I  am 
a  quack.  If  I  teach  for  present  results  only,  I  am  a  humbug.  The  seed 
planted  to-day  would  be  worthless  if  dug  up  next  week.  The  farmer 
plants  for  the  future.  So  should  we.  It  is  not  the  teacher's  business  to 
put  wise  heads  on  young  shoulders,  but  to  see  that  the  heads  shall  be 
wise  when  they  come  to  stand  on  old  shoulders.  Our  business  in  the 
school  room  is  not  to  make  smart  boys,  but  put  the  boys  in  a  way  to 
become  useful  men. 

Forgetting  this,  our  instruction  becoms  childish,  a  thing  to  avoid  by 
teaching  children  much  as  we  would  teach  older  people.  Store  their  minds 
with  big  truths.  Their  heads  will  stand  the  pressure,  and  their  mental 
constitution  will  thrive  under  it.  Most  boys  in  our  public  schools  seem 
to  have  brain  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  men  in  the  vices  of  the  street, 
aad  these  boys  are  keen  and  apt  pupils  in  the  school  of  wickedness, 
because  it  is  the  only  school  in  which  they  are  taught  to  do  things  as  men 
do  them.  When  these  boys  go  to  school  they  are  talked  to  much  as  if 
they  were  kittens  or  parrots.  They  are  **  deared  "  and  * '  darlinged," 
and  sometimes  kissed,  until  they  feel  as  if  they  must  go  out  in  the  back 
yard  and  swear,  and  fight,  and  pitch  pennies,  and  smoke,  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  baby  girls. 

Dr.  Stearnes  tells  of  such  a  boy,  who  was  asked  on  his  return  from 
school,  *•  What  are  you  studying,  Charlie?"     **Ain't  studying  anything." 
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**  What !  don't  you  learn  anything  at  school  ?  "  '*  Oh,  yes,  I'm  learnin' 
a  heap  o' what  I  aliens  knowed'*  Just  so.  In  getting  down  to  the 
child's  years  we  fail  to  come  up  to  the  child's  experience.  And  so  in 
teaching  him.  geography  we  often  obscure  his  intelligence,  and  tax  his 
good  nature  with  a  world  of  cani  called  "  developing."  The  facts  of 
geography  are  plain  facts,  and  they  should  be  taught  to  the  child  in  a 
plain  way.  This  knowledge  has  no  occasion  to  be  elaborated  or  perfected 
by  any  mysterious  process  of  incubation. 

Again,  the  essentials  of  geography  should  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  history.  The  geography  of  the  elementary 
school  should  prepare  the  pupil  to  see  that  man's  condition  in  life,  his 
habits,  his  customs,  his  government  are  largely  determined  by  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  his  native  land.  The  relation  of  the  natural  features  of 
a  country  to  its  government  is  illustrated  by  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Nile,  whose  slavish  inhabitants  were  ever  the  willing 
subjects  of  a  despot.  And,  again,  in  little  Switzerland,  whose  spirit  of 
liberty  was  born  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  which  yet  lives  personi- 
fied in  a  Winkelried  and  a  Tell.  So,  too,  the  geography  of  our  own 
Atlantic  slope  implies  many  things  which  characterize  the  American  peo- 
ple. Their  spirit  of  inde{>end€^e  and  love  of  liberty  grew  out  of  their 
struggles  in  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness.  For  nearly  two  hundred 
years  they  waged  constant  warfare  with  primeval  forests,  wild  beasts  and 
savage  men.  The  patriot  soldiers  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  won  fame 
on  a  hundred  glorious  fields  were  never  trained  in  such  a  school  of  hardi- 
hood as  the  New  England  hills  and  the  wood-crowned  AUeghanies  fur- 
nished us.  Our  Bryants,  our  Websters,  our  Feaimore  Coopers,  our 
Henry  Clays  are  in  some  degree  the  children  of  our  country's  geographi- 
cal sublimity.  The  sounding  shores  of  her  mighty  inland  seas  echo  it. 
Her  grand  ol^  mountain  peaks,  whose  summits  are  ever  wet  in  clouds, 
tell  It  to  each  other,  while  her  great  rivers  all  carry  the  same  message  on 
their  restless  bosoms  to  the  sea. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  demands  a  more  important  place  than  it  has  ever  yet  had 
in  our  elementary  schools  for  the  sake  of  its  culture  value.  Its  funda- 
mental relation  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  especially  to  the 
current  literature  of  the  day,  makes  it  an  important  element  in  our  esti- 
mate of  what  a  man  knows. 

Its  relation  to  the  social  and  political  affairs  of  our  country  demands 
for  geography  full  and  accurate  knowledge  as  well  for  intelligent  voting 
as  for  wise  statesmanship.  We  are  citizens  of  a  republic.  We  govern 
ourselves.  When  the  boys  who  are  at  the  desk  to-day  reach  manhood 
they  must  manage  the  affairs  of  a  ship  of  state  carrying  two  hundred 
million  passengers,  according  to  the  settled  laws  of  our  increase.     Every 
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man  who  is  to  have  a  hand  in  such  an  enterprise  as  that  must  know  not 
oaly  the  size  and  location  of  his  own  ship,  but  of  other  ships  as  well,  to 
avoid  collision  and  disaster. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  long  be  a  dispute  as  to  where  geography  stops 
and  its  related  branches  begin  ;  but  we  can  ail  agree,  I  think,  that  its  es- 
sentials for  the  elementary  school  should  include  everything  of  place 
necessary  to  localize,  without  effort,  the  facts  of  current  reading,  as  well 
as  those  of  history  and  geology,  and  various  other  branches  which  be- 
long to  the  secondary  school. — School  Journal. 


The  Museum  as  a  Factor  in  Education. 

[From  an  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Thomas  Memorial 
and  Art  Hall,  of  Richmond  College,  September  22d,  1887,  by  Rev.  John 
A.  Broaddus,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

To  build  a  museum  in  connection  with  a  public  library,  and  as  part  of . 
an  institution  for  higher  education,  is  but  a  return  to  the  original  elevated 
apphcation  of  that  term.  A  museum  among  the  Greeks  was,  primarily, 
any  haunt  of  the  Muses  ;  next,  a  place  for  the  study  of  objects  dear  to 
the  Muses,  such  as  art,  poetry,  history  and  eloquence.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle erected  each  a  building  called  a  museum,  containing  rooms  for  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  then,  first  in  the  history  of  culture— a  public 
library,  open  to  students  and  visitors.  This  was  imitated  on  a  much 
brger  scale  by  the  great  museum  at  Alexandria,  collecting  a  library  that 
became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  furnishing  to  the  students 
lecture  rooms,  grand  porticoes  and  beautiful  out-door  walks,  suited  to 
the  favorite  Greek  method  of  peripatetic  instruction,  together  with  a 
common  hall  or  mess-room,  in  which  the  professors  and  students  might 
dine  together,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  supply  to  each  other  a  feast  of 
reason.  From  this  celebrated  model  of  a  museum  down  to  the  now  cur- 
rent use  of  the  term  to  denote  a  mere  collection  of  curiosities  and  mon- 
strosities is  almost  as  great  a  degradation  as  in  certain  current  uses  of 
the  term  professor.  But  there  are  still  instances  in  which  a  museum, 
though  DO  longer  comprising  halls  of  instruction,  denotes  something  ele- 
vated and  dignified.  The  British  Museum  contains  one  of  the  great 
modem  libraries,  far  surpassing  in  number  the  collection  at  Alexandria. 
And  even  when  the  library  is  excluded  there  are  not  a  few  great  museums 
in  Europe  and  America  which  are  designed  to  furnish  means  of  educa- 
tion. They  do  this  in  two  principal  ways.  They  collect  objects  of  natu- 
ral history,  in  its  three  great  departments  of  mineralogy,  botany  and 
'^^Yy  and  arrange  these  according  to  strict  scientific  classification,  so 
as  to  offer  facilities  for  scientific  study.  In  the  foremost  collection  of  this 
kind  in  America,  the  Agassiz  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  there  is  in  the  first 
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room  a  complete  set  of  skeletons  and  preserved  objects,  beginninj^  with 
the  very  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  vegetable,  and  ascending  in  regular  order  to  the  highest  animal,  i, 
e,,  man.  What  a  privilege  for  eager  students  of  biology  or  for  juvenile 
classes  with  their  instructors  to  enter  freely,  again  and  again,  this  noble 
"  Synoptic  Room."  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  and  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  pains  are  also  taken  to  render  the  grand  col  - 
lection  accessible  and  available  for  the  instruction  of  visiting  classes  by 
their  teachers.  Elementary  knowledge  of  natural  history  is  easily  within 
reach  of  pupils  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  or  even  younger  pupils  where 
they  can  behold  the  actual  objects ;  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether 
elementary  botany  and  zoology  ought  not  to  be  much  studied  by  such 
children,  especially  those  who  can  occasionally  visit  a  museum,  instead 
of  pushing  them  mto  English  syntax,  which  scarcely  any  child  of  twelve 
can  really  understand,  or  into  mathematical  studies,  for  which  only 
a  few  are  at  that  age  prepared.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  many  years 
■  before  various  classes  from  private  and  public  schools  in  Richmond  and 
vicinity  will  be  repeatedly  seeking  access  to  the  collections  that  shall  here 
be  formed.  At  any  rate  the  college  students  and  all  adult  minds  disposed 
to  inquire  into  geology  and  biology  will  find  such  collection  not  only 
helpful,  but  necessary. 

COLLECTION    OF   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  other  way  in  which  a  museum   furnishes  material  for  education  is 
by  the  collection  of  antiquities.      There  is  perhaps  no  department  of 
knowledge  in  which  object  lessons  are  of  greater  value.     The  implements 
of  ancient  warfare,  the  utensils  and  ornaments  of  ancient  life,  the  shrunken 
features  of  some  mummied  Egyptian,  will  give  wings  to  historical  imagi- 
nation, and  in  a  moment  transport  the  student  into  the  very  midst  of 
ancient  life.     Nor  is  our  comparatively  new  country  without  its  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest.     That  relics  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  mound- 
building  race  in  this  country  may  form  an  extremely  interesting  collection, 
very  stimulating  to  historical  inquiry  and  reflection,  may  be  seen  at  the  home 
of  a  well-known  Richmond  gentleman.     There  are  also  many  relics  of 
ancestral  history  in  Virginia  and  adjacent  States  that  might  be  gradually 
collected,  and  would  greatly  help  in  reproducing  the  life  of  the  early 
settlers  and  the  colonial  times.     Our  gifted  and  lamented  romance  writer 
and  historian,  John  Esten   Cooke,  appears  to  have  fairly  proven  in  his 
volume,  entitled  Virginia,  that  the  story  of  Pocahontas  saving  the  life  of 
John  Smith  must,  after  all,   be  accepted  as  historical.     The  skeptical 
mode  of  dealing  with  history,  which  Niebuhr  rendered  fashionable,  has 
led  to  much  valuable  research,  but  has  gone  to  greater  extremes,  and  the 
inevitable  reaction  is  already  visible  in  many  directions.     No -part  of 
American  colonial  history  is  so  thoroughly  romantic  as  that  of  the  Old 
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Domioion  ;  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  collecting  its  antiquities  and 
dignesting  its  documents  and  traditions.  In  like  manner  there  must  be 
many  memorials  of  Virginia's  share  in  the  Revolution,  and  of  her  great 
series  of  Presidents  and  other  statesmen,  that  ought  to  be  collected  into 
a  museum  at  the  State  Capitol.  And  there  is  another  great  and  mighty 
conflict  in  which  Virginia  bore  an  unequalled  share  of  suffering  and  was 
not  backward  in  achievement,  which  already  for  the  rising  generation  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  whose  precious  and  often  perishable  relics  ought 
to  be  rapidly  gathered.  .The  conflict  is  over,  its  animosities  have  been 
quite  laid  aside,  and  we  are  contented  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  relics  of  that  great  civil  war  are  sacred  for  us  and  for 
our  children,  and  its  heroes,  its  splendid  heroes,  shall  be  famous  for- 
ever. 

We  greatly  need,  in  this  still  new  country,  to  cultivate  the  historical 
spirit — to  cherish  a  glowing  love  of  the  past ;  and  to  this  end  antiquarian 
collections  are  of  real  importance. 

ART   IN   HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

What  part  have  collections  of  art  in  the  work  of  higher  education  ? 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  at  least  a  few  students  of  every 
session  will  be  naturally  capable  of  artistic  creation,  and  upon  them  these 
collections  and  instructions  will  exert  the  most  delightful  and  inspiring 
influence.  You  will  never  know,  as  you  casually  enter  such  a  hall  but 
that  one  of  the  quiet  youths  who,  perhaps,  make  way  for  the  visitor  and 
retire,  or  perhaps  remain  in  absorbed  contemplation,  may  be  just  now 
receiving  impulses  that  will  carry  him  in  coming  years  to  high  artistic 
achievements  and  fame.  Let  no  one  think  lightly  of  these  few.  Some 
of  the  older  States  of  our  Union  would  have  been  able  to  retain  during 
the  last  two  or  three  generations  many  choice  young  men  who  have 
gone  West,  if  the  controlling  public  opinion  had  more  strongly  favored  the 
development  among  themselves  of  the  industrial  arts  and  the  fine  arts 
aod  of  the  artistic  in  literature,  and  all  the  complex  pursuits  and  products 
of  high  and  complete  civilization.  But  a  point  of  more  general  interest 
vould  be  the  educational  effects  of  art  collections  upon  the  students  at 
large.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  a  young  Virginian,  who  had  never  before 
been  out  of  the  State,  went  to  spend  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  and 
twice  gave  several  hours  to  the  old  Academy  of  Art,  especially  to  the 
paintings  of  Benjamin  West,  and  to  plaster  casts  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  statues.  It  was  a  revelation  ;  it  opened  up  a  new  world  and  in- 
vested life  with  new  possibilities  of  delight.  Such  single  and  powerful 
impressions  are  more  distinctly  remembered,  but  unspeakably  greater  in 
educational  value  is  the  opportunity  of  frequent  and  leisurely  observation 
of  such  inspiring  objects.  Familiarity  never  breeds  contempt  where  the 
object  is  one  of  elevated  character  and  interest,  and  where  the  soul  is  at 
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all  susceptible,  but  the  frequent  contemplation  becomes  an  ever-growing^ 
educational  fofce,  shaping  the  intellect,  coloring  the  imagination,  stirring 
the  deepest,  sweetest  emotions.  Happy  those  whose  childhood  and 
youth  are  spent  in  full  view  of  great  mountain^  or  beside  the  sounding 
sea  ;  doubly  happy  if  they  enjoy  both  together,  like  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine, Greece,  Italy,  Scotland.  In  like  manner,  happy  the  students  \yho, 
just  at  that  interesting  point  when  inteUect  is  approaching  maturity, 
when  culture  is  broadening  the  range  of  imagination  and  varying  the 
objects  of  passion,  spend  several  years  amid  the  perpetual  influence  of 
architecture  and  landscape,  and  with  the  opportunity  of  daily  visits  to  an 
inspiring  collection  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  a  few  works  of  high  excellence,  even  a  few  good  plaster  casts  or 
marble  copies  of  the  great  statues  and  a  few  copies  of  the  great  pictures 
will  kindle  the  susceptible  observer  and  awaken  those  unutterable  but 
quenchless  yearnings  which  become  a  moulding  power  in  the  character 
and  life,  while  a  mass  of  poor  stuff  would  but  degrade  the  taste,  if  it  did 
not  fortunately  repel  and  disgust.  May  it  be  not  many  years  before  the 
young  of  both  sexes  who  come  on  some  brief  visit  to  Richmond  shall 
not  only  delight  in  its  varied  hills  and  splendid  streets  and  noble  river, 
and  beautiful,  peaceful  Hollywood ;  shall  not  only  gaze  on  the  exquisite 
symmetry  and  homely  grace  of  the  old  Capitol,  and  search  out  the  Hou- 
don  statue ;  not  only  stand  entranced  before  the  equestrian  Washington 
and  his  grand  Revolutionary  comrades — a  work  of  art  with  which  not 
many  of  its  kind  in  all  the  world  can  be  compared— but  shall  presently 
come  out  along  a  street  that  more  and  more  deserves  its  name,  to  behold 
the  new  statue  of  one  whom  all  Virginians  to  the  remotest  ages  must  de- 
light to  honor,  and  then  entering  Richmond's  own  College,  shall  find 
that  all  these  beauties  of  nature  and  glories  of  architecture  and  triumphs 
of  the  modern  chisel  have  but  prepared  them  somewhat  better  tp  appre- 
ciate even  copies  of  those  immortal  works  in  which  the  old  Italian  pain- 
ters and  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  still  remain  supreme  in  the  highest 
domains  of  art. — Religious  Herald. 


[For  the  Journal.} 

An  Exhumed  Language. 


The  spirit  of  true  scholarship  is  aggressive.  It  not  only  seeks  to 
understand  and  utilize  all  that  is  known,  but  it  is  continually  exploring 
new  fields.  It  is  the  friend  of  discovery.  The  announcement  recently 
made  in  the  newspapers  that  the  University  ^f  Pennsylvania  is  equipping 
and  will  soon  send  out  an  expedition  to  explore  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Babylon,  is,  in  itself,  an  interesting  fact.  It  indicates  the  strong  public 
interest  felt  in  the  movement,  now  engaging  so  largely  linguistic  scholars 
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io  the  attempt  to  raise  from  the  dead  the  language  which  was  spoken  by 
that  nation,  of  which  Babylon  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  city. 

That  language  was  the  Assyrian.  Like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  it  has  for 
many  centuries  been  a  dead  language.  Unlike  these  languages,  it  has 
been  buried  and  forgotten.  '  Not  one  trace  of  it  was  left !  Not  a  book,  not 
'A  tablet,  not  an  inscription,  not  a  letter,  not  one  historical  vestige  of  it  re- 
mained in  a  shape  intelligible  to  any  human  being  ! 

But  a  wonderful  thing  has  come  to  pass !  The  scattered  bones  of  that 
dead  language  have  been  dug  out  of  the  mounds  of  ancient  Babylonia 
aod  Assyria.  The  spirit  of  modern  scholarship  has  breathed  upon  these 
bones.  They  have  rattled,  moved,  linked  their  joints  together,  gathered 
fiesh,  and  entered  upon  a  new  existence.  The  vast  storehouse  of  ancient 
history  has  been  unlocked,  and  Oriental  scl>olars  are  filled  with  delight. 

The  story  reads  like  a  romance.  It  is  too  long  to  be  told  in  this  brief 
fiaper,  and  yet  a  few  facts  may  whet  the  appetite  of  the  reader,  and 
prompt  him  to  seek  to  learn  more  about  the  subject. 

Many  years  ago  travelers  in  the  east  would  often  bring  back  with 
them  blocks  of  stone,  curiously  inscribed,  which  were  picked  up  on  some 
mounds  near  the  River  Tigris,  in  a  country  which  has  since  proven  to  be 
ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Some  of  these  stony  relics  were  sent  to 
the  British  museum,  where  they  lay  for  a  long  time  in  a  neglected  corner, 
unnoticed  by  many,  and  understood  by  none.  By  degrees  the  desire  to 
know  the  meaning  of  these  signs  took  possession  of  scholars,  and  they 
set  to  work  to  solve  the  problem.  The  task  seemed  a  dreary  and  hope- 
less one.  Difficulties  of  a  thousand  kinds  confronted  them ;  but  scholarly 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  won  the  day,  and  presented  to  the  world  the 
Assyrian  language  raised  from  the  dead,  and  entirely  reconstructed. 
The  desire  now  became  widespread  to  unearth  more  of  these  tablets. 
Several  parties  were  sent  out,  one  after  another,  to  dig  for  the  hidden 
treasures. 

These  enthusiastic  explorers  found  buried  in  the  old  Oriental  mounds 
'the  palaces  of  Sennacherib,  Sargon,  Asshur,  Hanipal,  and  other  ancient 
kings  of  Assyria,  which,  strange  to  say,  were  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  It  has  been  learned  that  each  Assyrian  king,  when  he 
came  into  office,  erected  a  new  palace,  and  delighted  to  build  it  upon  a 
imndation  beneath  which  were  buried  the  palaces  of  his  predecessors. 
He  sought  to  make  his  palace  the  most  durable  and  magnificent  that 
had  ever  been  built.  In  this  way  the  foolish  ambition  of  these  ancient 
monarchs  unconsciously  erected  museums,  in  which  have  been  preserved 
for  over  forty-five  centuries  the  history  of  their  times.  Upon  the  walls 
of  their  palaces  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  write  full  accounts  of  their 
battles,  governments,  and  the  principal  events  and  characteristics  of  their 
rdgn.  These  were  written  upon  stone  of  the  most  durable  quality,  and 
the  inscriptions  still  abide,  distinct  and  in  good  order. 
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It  is  to  the  honor  of  Oriental  scholarship,  that  it  has  deciphered  these 
hiero^lyphical  inscriptions,  worked  out  the  alphabet,  learned  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  discovered  the  grammatical  structure,  composed  diction- 
aries, and,  in  short,  restored  the  language  to  its  place  in  the  great  family 
of  tongues. 

This  is  a  bare  hint  of  what  might  be  told.  The  story  is  thrillingly  in- 
teresting, and  recounts  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  extraordinary 
triumph  of  modern  scholarship.  It  is  not  invidious  to  say  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  class  of  students  now  to  be  found  on  the  globe  are  those 
engaged  upon  the  Assyrian  problem.  The  student  who  enters  this  new 
sphere  of  investigation  is  soon  filled  with  wonder  and  delight  at  the  vast 
and  fascinating  field  of  study  which  opens  up  before  him. 

The  work  is  by  no  means  finished,  indeed  it  has  but  fairly  begun. 
The  work  of  excavation  is  almost  constantly  in  progress,  and  while  these 
valiant  explorers  are  unearthing  and  sending  back  the  material,  the 
scholars  at  home  are  eagerly  at  work  interpreting  the  mysterious  symbols, 
-and  bringing  order  out  of  confusion. 

Almost  every  day  Assyriblogists  are  making  new  discoveries,  and  in 
the  best  fellowship  are  communicating  their  results  to  each  other  and  to 
the  world. 

Apart  from  the  classical  and  historical  interest  awakened  by  this  move- 
ment, the  student  of  the  Bible  finds  reasons,  peculiarly  his  own,  for  watch- 
ing the  unfolding  of  these  mysteries.  The  Assyrians  were  contemporary 
with  ancient  Israel,  and  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  old  Testament. 
It  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  record  that  Science,  not  always  the  willing  hand- 
maid of  religion,  in  recovering  the  history  of  Assyria,  is  continually  and 
wonderfully  corroborating  the  historic  statements  of  the  old  Testament. 
Besides  this,  it  is  constantly  lighting  up  many  points  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment, hitherto  dark,  and  apparently  conflicting. 

At  no  place  in  America  is  such  interest  in  the  Assyrian  question  evinced 
as  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  There  are  two  professors  of  the  She- 
metic  languages  in  that  school,  and  they  are  among  the  foremost  leaders 
in  the  Assyrian  movement  in  America.  Those  who  desire  to  read  upon 
this  subject  would  do  well  to  secure  "Story  of  Chaldea*'  by  Ragozin, 
and  *•  Assyrian  Discoveries''  by  George  Smith.  E.  B.  H. 


[For  the  Journal.] 


Valne  of  the  Higher  Edacation. 

At  the  present  day  the  value  of  the  higher  education  is  frequently 
brought  in  question  when  men's  minds  are  searching  for  the  best  equip* 
ment  to  win  success  in  life. 
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Many  who  have  won  fortune  in  class  contests  with  their  fellows  really 
believe  that  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  highly  educated  disqualify 
for  the  rude  collisions  of  the  worlds  and  serve  as  weights  to  depress  the 
ambitious. 

The  ignorant,  too,  often  object  to  educated  men  that  they  seem  un* 
practical,  that  they  lack  common  sense,  forgetting  that  these  persons 
would  be  unpractical  whether  educated  or  not.  and  that  often  their  educa- 
tion is  their  only  claim  to  respect  and  consideration.  Through  this  alone 
could  they  be  useful  in  their  generation. 

An  appeal  to  reason  and  to  observation  will  easily  confute  this  opinion. 

The  higher  education  draws  out  and  improves  the  faculties  which  God 
has  given. 

It  is  the  gymnasium  in  which  all  our  powers  are  exercised  and  by  ex- 
ercise become  strong  and  reach  a  full  development. 

In  this  exercise  the  mind  learns  to  generalize  or  classify  knowledge,  to 
practice  abstraction  and  the  analysis  which  reduces  complex  phenomena 
to  a  few  simple  underlying  principles  ;  in  it  is  developed  the  reasoning 
iiskculty  by  which  we  are  led  from  the  known  and  familiar  to  new  and 
valuable  truth. 

Not  merely  are  the  vigorous  powers  of  the  understanding  improved 
tor  useful  purposes  by  the  higher  education,  but  the  iancy  which  brightens 
life  by  its  attractive  pictures  and  the  imagination  which  carries  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  earth  and  the  checks  and  restraints  of  material  things. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ancient  Greeks  attained  their  ideal  and  unsur- 
passed excellence  in  sculpture,  by  the  high  aim  to  produce  figures  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  the  brute  form. 

So  the  higher  education  elevates  man  above  all  the  sordid  elements  of 
his  being,  and  trains  his  spiritual  nature  to  seek  with  passionate  earnest- 
ness the  highest  forms  of  truth  and  moral  beauty.  Nor  does  this  love  of 
moral  beauty  rest  in  vague  emotion,  but  in  the  best  men  finds  scope  for 
action  in  serving  God. 

As  religion  is  known  by  its  fruits,  so  a  true  education  appeals  to  the 
same  test. 

It  will  implant  in  the  mind  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  true  educator,  when  the  student  who  may  be 
UDder  the  teacher's  influence  but  a  few  short  years  is  so  influenced  that 
study  becomes  a  delight  to  him,  and  an  unbounded  vista  of  knowledge 
attracts  him  to  higher  attainments. 

Turning  to  observation  and  experience,  we  receive  the  same  answer — 
that  the  higher  education  does  promote  success  in  life. 

The  Scottish  people  have  no  superiors  in  that  practical  turn  of  mind 
which  wins  success  in  all  climes  and  against  all  obstacles.  These  most 
practical  people  consider  university  education  a  leading  factor  in  the 
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success  of  their  sons,  and  whenever  self-sacrifice  can  secure  it  they  give 
them  this  advanced  step  on  the  road  to  success. 

The  great  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  to-day  dominates  in  English 
political  thought  as  no  other  man  does,  is  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  «ras 
in  his  youth  the  recipient  of  the  highest  honors  conferred  at  Oxford. 

The  historian  who  charms  the  student  of  English  history  as  no  other 
can.  Lord  Macaulay,  first  won  his  spurs  in  university  triumphs  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  greatest  English  judge  who  made  the  English  bench  such  a  noble 
representative  of  justice,  was  Lord  Mansfield,  the  worthy  winner  in  his 
youth  of  the  highest  honors  of  Oxford,  and  in  his  age  of  the  veneration 
of  the  English  bar  and  the  English  people. 

Our  Virginian  history  confirms  these  lessons  with  no  uncertain  testimony. 

The  higher  education  of  that  venerable  seat  of  learning,  William  and 
Mary  College,  nurtured  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  American  political 
thought  and  of  real  university  education  in  America. 

The  greatest  American  jurist,  John  Marshall,  whose  luminous  and  pow- 
erful intellect  and  inflexibly  just  character  have  set  high  the  standard  of 
judicial  honors  in  America,  drank  knowledge  from  the  same  fountain. 

James  Monroe  and  Winfield  Scott,  sons  both  of  William  and  Mary. 
reflected  honor  on  her  culture  by  worthy  deeds  of  arms  in  which  the 
trained  intellect  guided  the  gallantry  of  the  soldier. 

Fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  followed  the  events  of  the  recent  mighty 
struggle  in  America,  are  the  names  of  the  leaders  contributed  to  field  and 
senate  by  our  own  great  University. 

The  education  which  comes  by  attrition  with  the  men  of  one's  own 
time,  all  business  men  have  alike. 

The  recipients  of  the  higher  education,  in  addition  to  this,  have  their 
minds  widened  so  as  to  take  broad  views  of  things,  to  examine  them  on 
all  sides,  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  in  patient  thinking,  to  draw  right 
conclusions  from  what  they  see  and  learn,  and  finally  are  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  clear  and  forcible  expression,  a  gift  which  secures  for  its 
possessor  weight  and  power  with  his  fellow- men. 

No  one  realized  more  fully  than  Washington  the  importance  of  a  flour- 
ishing state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  national  prosperity,  as  indicated 
in  his  messages  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  National  University. 

To  him,  as  to  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  to  day,  the  higher  education 
seemed  the  most  valuable  of  all. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  thus  presented,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  parents 
to  secure  for  their  sons  this  inestimable  advantage  whenever  it  is  possible. 

Seven  Islands  School,  Va.  Philip  B.  Ambler. 
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School  supervision,  properly  understood,  is  a  very  difficult  art,  so  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  that  only  a  very  few  of  all  who  undertake  this  work  are 
really  successful  in  it.  To  **  visit"  a  school  is  not  at  all  the  same  thinjj 
as  to  supervise  it.  The  trustee  spends  a  part  of  a  winter's  day  in  .visit- 
ing: the  country  school  of  his  district.  He  listens  to  the  reading  and 
spelling  and  declaiming,  notices  the  behavior  of  the  pupils,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  session  "makes  a  few  remarks;"  but  in  all  this  there  may 
not  be  a  single  element  of  real  supervision.  The  city  superintendent 
often  does  no  better.  He  passes  in  rapid  succession  from  room  to  room, 
from  building  to  building,  and  on  his  return  to  his  office  proudly  credits 
himself  with  so  many  "visits,"  and  in  his  annual  report  the  imposing  ' 
^g^ST^S^te  is  published  as  a  proof  of  his  officii!  diligence  and  worth.  But 
such  service  is  purely  perfunctory  and  nearly  worthless.  In  all  such 
cases,  and  they  are  very  common,  not  one  purpose  of  real  supervision 
has  been  accomplished. 

What  is  it  then  to  supervise  a  school  ?     At  least  three  very  difficult 
things  are  to  be  done. 

I.   The  first  thing  to  determine  is  this  :    IVAa^  is  the  real  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  the  school  f    The  ability  to  reach  just  conclusions  on  this 
point  implies  a  correct  ideal  of  what  a  school  should  be — a  real  insight 
mto  the  nature  of  the  educational  problem.     What  is  more  complex  and 
iDore  difficult  than  this  problem  ?     The  wisest  and  the  best  of  all  the  his- 
toric past  have  pondered  this  problem,  and  the  mastery  of  their  thought 
is  involved  in  any  large  fitness  for  determining  the  real  character  of  a 
school.     The  mere  *' visitor  "  is  easily  deceived  by  appearances.     If  the 
order  is  fairly  good,  he  almost  invariably  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
die  school  is  a  good  one.     But  as  a  fact,  while  the  order  may  be  very 
perfect,  the  school  itself  may  be  very  poor ;  that  is,  there  may  be  no  real 
oental  discipline,  intellectual  tastes  may  not  be  fostered,  no  valuable 
koowledge  may  be  acquired,  no  contributions  to  a  manly  character  may 
be  secured.     On  the  contrary,  a  school  and  its  teacher  may  be  condemned 
because  the  order  is  not  good  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  ends  first  pointed 
out  a  school  may  be  really  good,  even  when  the  order  is  of  poor  quality. 
Doubtless  such  a  school  would  be  better  if  the  order  were  better  ;  but  the 
schools  in  which  the  discipline  is  best  are  by  no  means  the  best  schools. 
Again,  crude  supervision  is  often  deceived  by  glib  memoriter  recitations. 
The  unwary  visitor  is  propitiated  by  the  literal  repetition  of  a  definition, 
a  paragraph,  or  a  page,  and  at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
struction is  of  high  quality ;  but  the  most  barren  schools  are  often  those 
in  which  the  exhibition  of  verbal  memorizing  is  the  most  perfect.     As  the 
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result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  study  and  practice  of  this  art,  I 
believe  that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  all  who  superintend  schools  are 
capable  of  reaching  just  conclusions  on  this  first  point. 

2.  But  supposing  that  this  first  difficulty  is  passed,  a  still  greater  one 
immediately  follows.  When  a  physician  has  determined  that  a  patient  is 
sick,  he  must  proceed  to  locate  the  disorder.  The  first  duty  is  compara- 
tively easy,  the  second  is  often  very  difficult.  It  is  of  but  little  use  merely 
to  know  that  the  quality  of  a  school  is  poor.  We  must  afso  know  at 
what  point  or  in'what  respect  the  school  fails  in  its  purpose;  and  the 
causes  of  failure  are  sometimes  so  occult  that  even  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  are  baffled.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  been  con- 
scious, on  entering  a  class-room,  that  something  was  wrong,  but  to  locate 
the  trouble  has  sometimes  surpassed  my  ability. 

3.  Recurring  again  to  the  case  of  the  skillful  physician,  we  may  say 
that  having  determined  that  a  patient  is  really  ill,  and  having  located  the 
ailment,  he  has  a  third  thing  to  do«  much  more  difficult  than  either  of  the 
others,  he  must  provide  a  remedy.  So  in  school  supervision.  The  skill 
in  determining  the  first  and  second  points  is  essentially  waste  effort  unless 
it  can  provide  a  radical  cure  for  the  faults  that  he  has  discovered.  The 
difficulties  I  have  now  pointed  out  may  be  graded  as  i,  3  and  5.  In  an 
article  so  brief  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  I  cannot  point  out  the  sources 
and  secrets  of  cures  for  the  ills  of  schools  ;  but  the  main  difficulty  in  the 
case  will  be  exhibited  by  stating  that  supervision  must  change  the  teacher 
and  his  teaching  before  the  faults  in  the  school  can  be  cured.  In  the  last 
analysis,  therefore,  school  supervision  must  depend  for  its  success  on 
helping  teachers  to  correct  their  faults,  and  on  inspiring  them  to  higher 
efforts  and  nobler  work. — Southwestern  Journal  of  Education, 
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Devices. 

Do  teachers  think  ?  One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  times,  and  an  alarm- 
ing one,  we  think,  is  the  clamor  of  teachers  in  many  sections  for  devices. 
Many  are  not  satisfied  to  study  and  learn  principles  and  then  originate 
their  own  methods,  but  very  many  more  are  not  even  satisfied  with  sug- 
gested methods ;  they  demand  still  more  specific  work  in  the  shape  of  spe- 
cial devices,  and  this  particularly  in  primary  work. 

It  is,  as  has  been  urged,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  keep 
pupils  profitably  employed,  and  this  is  probably  as  true  of  the  younger 
children  as  of  those  older  and  farther  advanced  ;  but  is  this  the  only  end 
to  be  attained,  and  do  we  always  attain  it  in  the  best  way  ? 

It  is  natural  for  the  unthinking  teacher  to  wish  all  her  work  ready  pre- 
pared for  her  as  she  enters  the  class- room,  but  doesn't  it  after  all  suggest 
that  such  a  teacher  is  a  good  deal  of  a  machine  and  not  much  of  a 
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teacher?  It  would  be  vastly  better,  we  think,  if  every  teacher  would 
receive  suggestions  as  to  both  methods  and  devices  simply  as  sugges- 
tions and  not  as  helps.  She  ought  to  follow  her  own  methods  and  de- 
velop them  as  a  part  of  her  own  work,  that  she  may  enter  into  her 
teaching  with  spirit  and  interest.  As  to  devices  ^he  ought  to  accept  and 
appropriate  only  those  which  will  be  productive  of  the  highest  good. 
The  question  is  not  only  how  shall  we  keep  pupils  busy,  but  how  shall 
we  keep  them  busy  with  profitable  work. 

What  we  need  is  not  so  many  devices  in  general,  but  devices  and 
methods  which  will  develop  the  child's  mind  and  strengthen  his  natural 
powers  in  harmony  with  his  natural  growth.  The  first  point,  then,  is 
that  the  teacher,  especially  the  primary  teacher,  must  understand  the 
order  of  mind  growth.  This  being  clear  to  her,  all  her  methods  and 
devices  should  be  made  to  suit  the  advancement  of  the  child  as  it  de- 
velops fi-om  day  to  day.  Froebel  saw  this,  even  though  he  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  apply  his  own  theory  succesfully  ;  hence  his  grading  of  what  he 
calb  his  gifts.  But  even  Froebel  underestimated  the  child's  capacity  for 
both  observing  and  reasoning.  That  the  same  is  true  of  many  teachers 
even  at  present  might  need  argument  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
clamor  for  '*  more  primary  devices ''  continues  from  day  to  day. 

School  should,  of  course,  be  made  pleasant,  especially  to  the  begin- 
ners, that  pupils  may  attend  and  study  because  they  like  to  do  so ;  but 
great  care  must,  at  the  .same  time,  be  taken  that  the  work  of  making 
school  pleasant  does  not  degenerate  into  mere  aimless  play.  Study  means 
work  and  development  of  thought,  and  the  sooner  the  teacher  recognizes 
this  fact  and  the  child's  efforts  are  headed  in  this  direction  the  better. — 
EducaHaruU  News, 
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While  children  are  ready  to  ask  questions  without  number,  they  are 
nnwilling,  generally,  to  make  statements  of  length  when  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  fellow-pupils  and  under  the  necessary  restraint  of  the  class- 
room. 

Two  reasons  for  this  are,  dread  of  criticism  and  lack  of  classified  knowl- 
edge ;  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  before  the  highest  results  of  a 
child's  capabilities  can  be  reached.  Of  these,  the  first-named  seems  by 
iu  the  greater  to  contend  with. 

A  child  is  constantly'collecting  facts,  and  has  material  which  he  might 
Dse  with  credit  in  simple  oral  or  written  work,  but  he  is  not  sure  of  its 
value,  and  before  reaching  a  grammar  grade  has  learned  that  stale  news 
is  greeted  with  illy -suppressed  derision  by  other  pupils,  while  a  poorly 
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constructed  sentence  invites  criticism  from  both  teacher  and  pupils.  This 
state  of  affairs  exists  in  many  schools — particularly  before  teacher  and 
pupils  understand  each  other-^repressing  and  discouraging  effort  in  the 
sensitive  natures  of  those  children  which,  if  cultivated,  will  show  the  keen- 
est appreciation  of  fine  thought  and  expression. 

To  overcome  this  timidity  requires,  at  first,  only  simple  sentences,  placing 
particular  stress  upon  the  value  of  the  fact  stated  rather  than  the  words 
selected,  taking  care  not  to  emphasize  errors  in  construction  by  repeating 
them,  but  instead,  permit  the  child  to  restate  the  fact,  having,  yourself, 
first  given  him  a  correct  form  of  expression,  commend  those  whose  sen- 
tences show  evidence  of  research,  after  a  time  accepting  only  such  sen- 
tences as  contain  valuable  information ;  but  first,  last,  and  at  all  times, 
insist  that  no  child  laugh  at  the  effort  of  another.  This  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  courage  of  the  weaker  ones,  but  serve  to  conquer  the 
efforts  of  the  school  clown  in  attracting  attention  to  himself,  and  assist 
him  in  exchanging  conceit  for  self-respect. 

After  the  pupils  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  your  plan,  by  using  simple 
sentences,  without  regard  to  form,  they  will  readily  learn  to  construct 
others,  using  word,  phrase,  or  clause  modifiers,  without  subject  or  predi- 
cate, as  you  desire,  if  you  first  give  them  simple  models  of  what  is  required, 
taking  one  point  at  a  time,  and  explaining  gradually  the  relation  one  part 
sustains  to  another. 

In  this  way  a  class  was  taught  to  form  simple  sentences  containing 
adjectival,  adverbial,  or  objective  modifiers,  whether  word  or  phrase,  and 
each  child  of  the  fifty,  without  fear  or  hesitation,  would  give  a  sentence 
of  required  form,  stating  some  item  of  valuable  information,  after  a  few 
weeks'  practice.  There  were  books  in  the  room,  on  various  subjects,  at 
their  disposal,  and  these  were  eagerly  searched  for  material.  Items  from 
the  daily  papers  were  often  selected,  it  being  understood  that  criminal 
news  was  not  desired.  Frequently  a  direct  quotation  was  given  showing 
that  the  child  could  recognize  in  another's  language  the  model  he  was 
trying  to  follow.  Pupils  giving  well-prepared  sentences  were  permitted 
to  copy  them  on  the  chalk-board,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  correct- 
ing errors  in  writing,  and  the  child,  feeling  that  his  work  was  appreciated, 
would  willingly  re- write  under  criticism  of  any  number  of  the  class. 

In  connection  with  this  sentence-building,  allow  your  class  to  analyze 
some  good  selections,  choosing,  at  first,  something  in  which  the  sentences 
are  not  too  complicated  or  involved,  leading  them  to  observe  the  forms 
they  have  been  taught,  as  they  are  woven  together  to  express  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry.  Essay  and  letter-writing 
must  follow. 

The  pupils  have  now  learned  to  glean  fact  and  form  from  the  works  of 
different  authors,  and  are  able  to  write  correctly  simple  but  disjointed 
sentences. 
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Now  there  must  be  connected  work.  Read  to  the  class  some  incident 
in  history,  or  a  short  story  containing  some  strong  points  of  interest. 
Call  upon  one  and  another  to  repeat  some  item  from  the  same,  to  locate 
the  scene  of  the  story,  to  give  some  leading  characteristic  of  hero  or 
heroine,  to  show  the  relation  to  them  of  others  mentioned  in  the  narrative. 
Bring  out  the  motive  of  the  author  in  writing,  and  draw  attention  to  any 
fine  passages  it  may  contain.  In  leading  your  pupils  to  talk  of  it,  criti- 
cise their  expressions  but  little  at  first ;  rather  lead  up  to  an  ability  on  the 
part  of  one  or  more  to  connect  the  several  facts  and  relate  them  in  their 
own  language,  thus  reproducing  the  story.  Continue  this  plan  until  they 
are  able  to  tell  a  story  in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  then  permit  them  to 
write  what  they  have  been  telling.  Look  over  the  work ;  have  a  few  of 
the  better  ones  read  aloud ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  re-write  the  same 
several  times  before  the  work  will  be  satisfactory.  The  whole,  well  copied, 
with  noted  errors  corrected,  encourage  each  child  to  keep  his  essay.  By 
thus  teaching  him  to  respect  his  own  work  you  will  incite  to  greater 
effort. 

After  a  few  such  lessons,  permit  each  one  to  reproduce  something  he 
has  himself  read,  or  study  with  the  class  some  simple  subject,  but  do  not, 
until  after  much  instruction,  call  upon  children  to  write  upon  any  topic 
which  you  have  not  prepared  them  for. 

Be  careful  not  to  call  attention  too  often  to  incorrect  expressions. 
Teach  language  by  presenting  it  in  its  best  form ;  read  with  the  children ; 
encourage  them  to  study  the  best  authors,  telling  them  how  and  wh^t  to 
read.  Good  expressions  are  learned  more  readily  from  reading  and  hear- 
ing pure  language  than  by  correcting  false  syntax. — Illinois  School  JoumaL 


Names  that  Mislead. 

The  Providence  Journal  calls  attention  to  some  curiosities  of  mis- 
nomer. Black  lead  is  not  lead  at  all,  but  a  compound  of  carbon  and  a 
small  quantity  of  iron. 

Brazilian  grass  never  grew  in  Brazil,  and  is  not  grass  ;  it  is  nothing  but 
strips  of  palm-leaf. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  not  pitch,  and  does  not  come  from  Burgundy  ;  the 
^eater  part  of  it  is  resin  and  palm-oil. 

Catgut  is  made  from  the  entrails  of  sheep. 

Cuttle  bone  is  not  bone,  but  a  kind  of  chalk  once  inclosed  in  the  fossil 
remains  of  extinct  specimens  of  cuttle-fish. 

German  silver  was  not  invented  in  Germany,  and  does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  silver. 

Qeopatra's  Needle  was  not  erected  by  the  Egyptian  queen,  nor  in  her 
honor.  < 
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Pompey's  pillar  had  no  historical  connection  with  Pompey  in  any  way. 

Sealing  wax  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  wax,  but  is  composed  of 
Venice  turpentine,  shellac  and  cinnabar. 

The  tube  rose  is  no  rose,  but  a  species  of  polyanth. 

The  strawberry  is  no  berry,  but  only  a  succulent  receptacle. 

Turkish  baths  did  not  originate  in  Turkey,  and  are  not  baths,  but  only 
heated  chambers. 

Whalebone  is  not  bone,  and  is  said  not  to  possess  a  single  property  of 
bone.  —  The  Fountain, 


Detention  after  School  and  Home  Study. 

[Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  treated  of  in  ^his  article,  and  as  recent  issues  of 
the  Journal  have  contained  a  number  of  items  deprecating  this  custom,  which  is  so 
universally  practised  by  our  teachers,  we  now  print  this,  as  showing  some  of  the  reasons 
which  justify  it. — Ed,"] 

Of  that  school  of  educators  who  would  exclude  compulsion  from  the  school-room,  and 
who  believe  that  in  every  school-child  there  is  an  angel  to  find,  which  is  the  first  and 
chief  business  of  the  teacher,  the  latest  and  most  extreme  dictum  is,  that  children  should 
never  be  kept  after  school  as  a  punishment.  Not  long  since  a  large  audience  of  teachers, 
who  are  working  under  such  broad  interdiction  of  punishments,  that  the  superintendents 
never  find  it  practicable  to  name  anything  that  teachers  may  administer  in  the  way  of 
punishment,  listened  to  such  a  scathing  and  authoritative  denunciation  of  detaining  chil- 
dren after  school  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  And  yet  these  same  teachers  laughed  at 
the  satire,  which  was  pungent  and  just,  and  by  their  applause  seemed  to  endorse  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  mild  punishment  to  which  nine-tenths,  yes,  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of 
them  feel  compelled  to  resort  as  their  last  and  only  means,  feeble  as  it  is,  of  convincing 
misdemeafaants  that  authority's  shadow  still  hovers  about  the  teacher's  chair.  We  could 
but  wonder  if  that  audience  really  knew  what  it  was  endorsing,  and  if  the  speaker  really 
understood  the  logic  of  his  interdiction. 

To  say  that  no  child  was  ever  led  to  like  school  or  love  learning  by  being  kept  after 
school  is  probably  true,  and  nobody  claims  to  the  contrary.  The  argument  is  entirely  im- 
pertinent. No  sensible  teacher  ever  kept  a  pupil  after  school  with  any  such  purpose  or 
expectation,  but  simply  to  enforce  authority  and  exact  obedience.  And  for  this  purpose 
we  must  maintain  that  the  punishment  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  appropriate.  Of  course 
it  is  abused  often,  and,  naturally,  it  is  most  abused  where  no  other  recourse  is  left  to 
teachers,  as  is  the  case  in  the  instance  cited.  In  the  weakness  of  juvenile  will,  and  the 
strength  of  temptation,  duty  is  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  trifling  offenses  are  apt  to  be  com- 
mitted. If  admonition  fails  in  such  cases,  we  would  like  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done.  Let 
neglected  duties  go  unperformed  ?  Let  trifling  offenses  by  reduplication  become  seriouA 
matters  ?  No.  If  detention  after  school  will  reform  the  evil  let  it  be  resortj^d  to  by  aU 
means,  with  thanks  that  no  severer  penalty  is  necessary. 

That  any  child  was  ever  made  to  hate  school  by  any  reasonable  use  of  this  punishment  we 
cannot  believe.  And  the  way  to  correct  an  unreasonable  use  of  it  is  surely  not  to  forbid 
it  entirely.  We  have  as  much  respect  and  admiration  as  any  one  for  the  teache\who  has 
about  her  the  power  of  control  that  saves  her  from  all  need  of  resorting  to  !^y  such 
punishment ;  and  we  believe  we  have  as  much  contempt  as  any  one  for  that  teaclW  who, 
by  too  free  use  of  it,  takes  from  it  all  its  virtue,  and  convfrts  it  into  nothing  but  an  pritant 
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or  nther  a  coanter-irritant.  But  all  teachers  are  not  found  in  either  of  these  two  classes ; 
ad  for  the  sake  of  the  large  number  who,  in  governing  power,  are  between  these  two 
eitremes,  some  serviceable  and  convenient  means  of  taking  cognizance  of  minor  misde- 
metnors  should  be  left.  To  forbid  keeping  delinquent  pupils  after  school  verges  on  petti- 
ness.   To  regulate  the  matter,  and  see  that  teachers  do  not  abuse  it,  is  wise. 

With  the  above  another  doctrine  is  often  proclaimed,  to  which,  in  its  general  form,  we 
cumot  fully  subscribe — viz :  that  the  home  study  of  pupils  should  be  abolished.  There 
are  kinds  of  home  study  which  certainly  ought  to  be  abolished.  For  instance,  assigning 
to  children  in  the  lower  grades  or  in  the  higher  grades  long  mechanical  tasks  to  be  per* 
formed  at  home,  and  which  require  more  time  for  proper  execution  than  any  child  ought 
to  devote  to  such  work  out  of  school,  ought  to  be  abolished.  Giving  children  matters  to 
stady  up,  which  are  beyond  their  strength  or  their  means  of  acquisition,  and  which  fritter 
avay  time  and  labor  in  the  vain  pretense  of  getting  the  lesson  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Bat  when  children  who  are  able  to  study  for  themselves  are  not  in  school  more  than  the 
iBiial  number  of  hours,  to  assign  them  a  reasonable  task  to  prepare  at  home  is  a  good  and 
wholesome  thing  to  do.  It  furnishes  a  very  valuable  and  important  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school ;  it  brin*^  parents  and  teachers  somewhat  together,  though 
they  may  never  see  each  other,  they  obtain  something  of  a  mutual  understanding  of  each 
other,  which  is  of  value  to  all,  and  particularly  to  the  child.  A  judicious  use  of  home 
ttady  makes  regular  school  duty  regnant  in  the  child's  thoughts  outside  of  school  as  well 
as  inside,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  unpromising  conditions  of  public  education  to-day  is  the  distance 
between  the  schools  and  the  homes,  a  distance  which  is  lengthening  every  year  as  the 
rigidity  of  our  school  systems  increases.  Parents  feel  lost  in  contemplating  modem  methods 
of  instruction.  Unless  a  parent  has  very  lately  been  a  teacher,  the  school  lingo  and  pro- 
cesses of  his  children  are  to  him  an  unknown  tongue.  "  How  he  used  to  say  it  or  do  it*' 
he  finds  of  no  help  to  his  child,  but  rather  the  reverse.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  indeed 
old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become  new,  until  his  discomfort  cul- 
■tnates  in  pronouncing  present  education  a  humbug,  and  jn  resigning  his  child  in  despair 
or  iodiflerence  to  the  charge  of  a  machine,  which  he  is  as  powerless  to  influence  as  he  is 
to  comprehend.  Let  there  be  no  lessons  to  be  learned  at  the  family  hearth,  no  books  to 
be  brought  home  at  night,  and  our  schoob  will  become  more  than  they  are  now,  a  terra 
imecgniia  to  the  household.  No,  no.  Instead  of  abolishing  home  study,  require  more  of 
it,  but  Regulate  it  carefully  and  wa^'j,-' Intelligence, 


[For  the  Journal.] 

A  Talk  On  Methods. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  teacher's  own  method.  Many  methods  have  been  introduced, 
vhidi,  of  course,  are  good  if  they  can  be  naturally  applied. 

The  idea  of  a  teacher's  learning  a  method  su  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  recommended  is 
oae  more  than  simple,  from  the  fact  it  makes  the  teacher  the  servant,  instead  of  the 
method — ^the  teacher  servant  of  the  method. 

Furthennore,  it  causes  a  teacher  to  lose  skill,  except  he  reads  and  learns  the  new 
metbods  simply  to  aid  him  in  his  natural  methods. 

That  method  which  a  teacher  naturally  introduces  after  much  experience  in  teaching 
and  an  extended  course  in  reading  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  is  a  very  good  method  to 


All  teachers  who  know  that  methods  are  the  products  of  experience  in  earnest  and  sue- 
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cessful  teaching,  employ  the  new  methods  as  they  almost  naturally  come  up.  Teachers 
should  be  very  anxious  to  learn  new  methods,  and  they  should  be  very  careful  how  they 
apply  them.  I  never  introduce  a  method  until  I  have  learned  it  so  well  that  it  naturally 
presents  itself  to  me  when  I  am  engaged  in  teaching,  smd  then  it  is  in  connection  with  my 
own  after  such  a  manner  that  no  one  could  tell  whether  there  was  anything  like  "  new 
meikod"  about  it. 

In  teaching  reading,  we  have  the  "  object  method,"  which  may  properly  be  called  the 
"  natural  method,"  and  the  "  word  method."  Either  of  these  methods  alone  is  not  good, 
but  if  we  combine  them  with  other  methods  they  work  well.  The  earnest  teacher  will 
find  himself  teaching  his  children  the  words,  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  letters 
that  make  the  words,  without  knowing  the  name  of  his  method,  as  I  did  before  I  knew 
anything  of  the  name  of  the  method. 

I  do  not  think  it  well  to  have  a  child  read  a  hundred  pages  before  he  learns  his  alphabet, 
so  that  he  is  able  to  tell  how,  or  of  what  the  words  are  made.  It  is  not  out  of  the  order 
of  nature  for  a  child  to  learn  what  a  thing  is  made  of. 

In  conclusion,  we  encourage  teachers  to  read  such  books  as  will  directly  help  them  in 
their  work,  thereby  enabling  them  to  be  so  ingenious  as  to  invent  their  own  methods  for 
the  kinds  of  children  they  may  have  to  teach.  The  mental  capacities  of  children  will  not 
allow  us  to  employ  the  same  method,  in  every  respect,  for  training  every  child. 

The  young  teacher  must  read  and  learn  what  the  old  naturally  employs. 

Geo.  E.  Corprew. 
Indian  Creek,  Norfolk  County ,  Va, 


Biography  an  Aid  to  History. 

Carlyle  has  said  that  **  Universal  History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in 
this  world,  is  at  the  bottom  the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have  worked  here."  This 
was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  great  man  who  uttered  it,  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  truth 
in  it.  The  reading  of  biography  has,  moreover,  this  advantage,  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
palatable  to  the  young  man  than  the  reading  of  more  formal  and  professedly  historical 
works.  You  can  get  the  average  boy  or  girl  to  read  a  bright  biography  with  pleasure,  who 
would  promptly  refuse  to  read  a  history.  He  regards  the  latter  as  "  Study,"  and  so  shuns 
it  out  of  school  hours.  The  former  he  classes  as  '*  entertainment,"  and  therefore  a  legiti- 
mate companion  of  his  free  time.  Hence  the  fact,  which  personal  experience  sustains, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  vital  knowledge  of  history  we  owe  to  the  various  biogra- 
phies of  generals,  statesmen,  inventors  and  authors,  which  we  read  with  eager  interest  long 
before  **  history  "  had  become  aught  but  a  dry  and  heavy  burden  to  us.  In  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  merits  of  biography,  that  it  warms  and  vivifies  history  for  us,  introduces  us  to  the 
bright  and  inviting  side  of  it,  shows  that  it  is  only  a  larger,  fuller  biography,  as  really 
entertaining  as  any  other,  for,  as  Emerson  says,  "  there  is  properly  no  history,  only  biogra- 
phy." 

It  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity  that  makes  young  people  especially  more  interested  in  per- 
sons than  in  events.  It  is  the  instinctive  desire  to  know  the  cause  of  every  effect ;  for 
while  great  men  are  unquestionably  themselves  the  results  of  many  intricate  forces  and 
relations,  yet  they  in  turn  are  the  efficient  causes  from  whom  flow  whole  "  streams  of 
tendency,"  upon  whom  depend  whole  chains  of  linked  occurrences.  Acquaintance, 
therefore,  with  their  personal  characters,  their  disposition,  abilities,  motives,  and  the 
methods  with  which  they  worked,  the  kind  of  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  their 
times  and  contemporary  workers,  supplies  us  with  an  essential  and  one  of  the  chief  means 
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of  nudostanding  the  deeds  which  they  did,  the  "  history  "  which  they  helped  to  make,  if, 
indeed,  such  acquaintance  is  not  itself  the  truest  of  all  historical  knowledge.  ^P^niuy/- 
swflM  School  yaumaL 


Notes. 

A  UBTHOD  is  not  a  way  of  doing  a  thing.  This  would  be  objective,  but  it  is  a  fixed 
mcotal  conception  of  how  a  thing  should  be  done;  founded  on  experience,  reason,  and  a 
knowledge  of  environments,  it  is  subjective.  No  teacher  can  say  "  my  method,"  for  one 
can  no  more- own  a  method  than  he  can  own  the  law  of  attraction  of  gravitation. — School 
Jmmal. 

Qui  may  ask,  Docs  it  matter  who  teaches  arithmetic,  or  geography,  or  logic,  or  psyschol- 
Of7,  in  a  school  or  college?  My  answer  is,  it  does  matter  much  who  teaches  anything 
whateoer.  Teachers  are  not  (if  they  are  worth  employing)  mere  machines  to  grind  out 
roatine  instruction  on  set  topics.  They  are,  or  should  be,  men  or  women  with  personal 
character  and  influence ;  an  effluenct  going  from  them  toward  pupils,  which  is  felt,  not 
only  during  class  hours,  but  between  times,  and  which  may  last  through  life. — H.  Harts- 
home  in  The  Student. 

The  two  indispensable  qualifications  needed  by  teachers  to  insure  their  success  to-day, 
are  knefwing  and  knowing  hew  to  do.  The  knowing  is  a  high  attainment  for  which  all 
should  strive ;  the  knowing  how  to  do  is  a  high  art  that  becomes  a  permanent  guarantee  for 
the  use  of  successful  methods  in  teaching,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  valuable 
results  in  educational  training. — Fulton  Co,  School  journal, 

EXKRCISE  the  will  of  the  child.  Have  a  sort  of  **  will  athletics,"  for  the  strengthening 
and  controlling  of  the  will.  Almost  all  disobedience  arises  from  the  untrained  will,  while 
much  of  the  intellectual  inability  comes  from  the  same  source.  The  teacher  who  studies 
the  child's  will,  and  cultivates  it  wisely,  is  doing  for  the  child,  the  school  and  himself  a 
great  service. — journal  o/  Education, 

Tky  to  teach  school  so  that  you  are  ready  for  visitors  at  any  time ;  but  if  you  are  taken 
by  surprise,  and  know  that  your  work  is  not  as  it  should  be,  don't  make  matters  worse  by 
excusing  it.  Go  ahead  without  a  flutter.  Excuses  only  add  to  the  embarrassment. — 
Moderator. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  signal  unless  it  is  observed  ?  The  teacher  begins  all  right, 
bat  gradually  loosens  the  reins  until  the  three  or  four  signals  are  virtually  reduced  to  one. 
Have  just  as  few  signals  as  possible,  then  see  that  they  are  carefully  given  and  exactly 
obeyed. — Moderator. 

A  SCHOOL  bell  should  never  be  tolled.  Let  its  call  ever  be  a  merry  ring.  It  is  an  easy 
attter  to  ring  the  first  and  last  bells  differently  enough  to  be  distinguished  readily.  A 
tolling  bell  denotes  a  death,  and  if  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  where  such  a  signal  is  inap- 
propriate, it  is  the  school. — Moderator. 

Jeremy  Bentham  says:  *'  Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  unperceived  upon  the  earth, 
the  seemingly  unimportant  events  of  life  succeed  one  another.  As  the  snow  gathers  to- 
gether, so  are  our  habits  formed  ;  no  single  flake  that  is  added  to  the  pile  produces  a  sensible 
change;  no  single  action  creates,  however  it  may  exhibit,  a  man's  character;  but  as  the 
tempest  hurls  the  avalanche  down  the  mountain  and  overwhelms  the  inhabitant  and  his 
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habitation,  so  passion,  acting  upon  the  elements  of  mischief  which  pernicious  habits  have 
brought  together  by  imperceptible  accumulation,  may  overthrow  the  edifice  of  l^th 
and  virtue." 

The  sentiments  that  we  wish  to  impress  on  the  child  must  be  cultivated  till  they  shall 
pass  into  habits. — ModercUor, 

Early  obedience  is  the  foundation  of  the  habit  of  self-control. 

The  labor  which  perfects  our  intellectual  faculties,  while  it  devolops,  elevates,  rectifies 
and  clarifies  or  dilutes  our  ideas,  is  the  source  of  a  wealth  which  tends  to  become  inhe- 
rent, and  which  positively  augments  our  individual  worth. 

To  have  ideas  is  to  gather  flowers ;  to  think  is  to  weave  them  into  garlands. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a  man  to  be  ready  when  his  opportunity  comes. 
— Beacons/leld. 

Great  works  are  performed,  not  by  strength,  but  by  perseverance. — yohnson. 

The  true  teacher  is  photographed  in  these  few  sentences  :  "  To  retain  his  place  he  must 
never  cease  to  be  a  progressive  man.  His  professional  education  must  never  be  suffered 
to  come  to  an  end.  He  must  read  the  great  thoughts  of  great  writers  on  the  nature  of 
the  mind  to  be  educated,  on  social  organization,  on  the  demands  of  an  advancing  age; 
must,  in  some  measure,  keep  up  with  the  world  in  popular  science  and  literature ;  he  must 
enrich  his  mind  by  studying  the  lives  and  success  of  great  educators  of  the  past,  and  know 
something  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  successful  living  teachers." — Quebec  Edt^ 
cational  Reccrd. 

Means  of  securing  good  order: 

1.  Be  careful  as  to  the  first  impression  you  make. 

2.  Avoid  entertaining  or  exhibiting  a  suspicious  spirit. 

3.  Give  regular  and  full  employment. 

4.  Make  but  few  rules. 

5.  Wake  up  mind  in  the  school. 

6.  Visit  the  parents  if  possible. 

7.  Avoid  governing  too  much. 

Fitness  for  Teaching — The  very  basis  of  fitness  for  teaching,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gained  from  study,  is  a  broad  and  accurate  scholarship.  To  be  a  teacher,  one  must,  first 
of  all,  be  a  scholar.  So  much  stress  is  now  placed  on  method,  and  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing, that  there  is  great  danger  of  forgetting  the  supreme  importance  of  scholarship  and 
culture.  For  these  there  is  no  substitute ;  and  any  scheme  of  professional  study  that  is 
pursued  at  the  expense  of  scholarship  and  culture,  is  essentially  bad.  To  be  open-minded 
and  magnanimous,  to  have  a  love  for  the  scholarly  vocation,  and  a  wide  and  easy  range  of 
intellectual  vision,  are  of  infinitely  greater  worth  to  the  teacher  than  any  authorized  set  of 
technical  rules  and  principles.  Well  would  it  be  for  both  teachers  and  taught,  if  all 
teachers  were  inspired  by  Plato's  ideal  of  the  cultured  man  :  "  A  lover,  not  of  a  part  of 
wisdom,  but  of  the  whole :  who  has  a  taste  for  every  sort  of  knowledge,  and  is  curious  to 
learn,  and  is  never  satisfied  ;  who  has  magnificence  of  mind,  and  is  the  spectator  of  all 
time  and  all  existence ;  who  is  harmoniously  constituted ;  of  well-proportioned  and  gra- 
cious mind,  whose  own  nature  will  move  spontaneously  towards  the  true  being  of  every- 
thing ;  who  has  a  good  memory  and  is  quick  to  learn ;  is  noble,  gracious,  the  friend  of 
truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance."— ^r^iw  Pag^s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
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PlBCisiON  and  rigor  in  the  performance  of  all  duties,  if  pleasantly  enforced,  will 
secne  more  interest  and  enjoyment  in  those  duties  than  all  the  lax,  easy-going  expedi- 
ents that  can  be  invented.  Gentleness  of  method,  kindness  of  administratioti,  sympathetic 
helpfulness  are  all  consistent  with  the  utmost  exactness  of  requisition  and  performance. 
Oiildren  prefer  to  do  things  well ;  they  are  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  slip-shod,  down- 
at-the-heel  sort  of  goodness.  The  teacher  who  is  too  nice  and  sweet  and  loving  to  expect 
ttd  require  work,  accurate,  thorough  work,  is  soon  appreciated  as  a  sham  and  despised  as 
s weakling.  Hard  work  is  not  hateful,  it  is  enjoyable.  But  it  must  be  managed;  it  must 
be  made  posaible.  It  requires  forethought,  patience,  skill,  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the — 
pqnl  ?    Noy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Tardiness  at  an  early  class  became  troublesome.  Admonition,  even  scolding,  did  not 
cue,  but  rather  aggravated  it.  The  teacher  thought  the  matter  over  carefully.  He  man- 
aged to  recall  the  fact  that  his  business  had  once  in  a  while  delayed  his  coming.  The 
caose  of  the  trouble  was  thus  found.  But  what  remedy  should  be  applied?  He  would 
■ever  again  permit  himself  to  be  late,  he  determined.  But  his  own  promptitude  did  not 
lemove  the  evil  his  own  tardiness  had  provoked.  Further  anifice  was  necessary.  He 
cime  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  beforehand  and  at  once  engaged  those  present  in  helpful  re- 
new drills.  The  pupils  found  they  could  not  afford  to  miss  this  work.  They  are  all  on 
band  ten  minutes  beforehand.  Example  and  enthusiasm  are  more  efficient  than  precept 
aad  scolding. 

Emcouragb  discussion  in  your  classes,  but  beware  of  training  pupils  to  talk  and  say 
Bodiing.  If  a  pupil  is  talking  for  talk's  sake  or  not  talking  to  the  point,  shut  him  off 
without  hesitation. 

LadL  of  faithfulness  in  this  particular  will  breed  a  wretched  *<  gift  of  gab "  which  is 
wofse  than  stupid  silence.  But  be  patient.  Pupils  can  only  learn  to  talk  by  talking.  It 
is  infinitely  easier  to  shut  them  up  than  to  open  them  up.  A  certain  amount  of  looseness 
and  inappropriateness  of  expression  must  be  expected  and  tolerated.  In  their  first  efforts 
pupils  should  be  given  great  freedom  and  the  tongue  of  criticism  should  be  closely  tied, 
except  for  praise.  When  about  to  condemn  your  pupils  for  failure  to  express  what  you 
visfa,'tiy  to  say  it  yourself  and  let  them  criticise  you. — Normal'  Exponent. 

Tbk  Teacher's  profession  demands  all  that  is  best  of  him — his  time,  his  ability,  his 
thon^t,  his  energy,  his  enthusiasm.  There  can  be  no  success  without  it.  Half-hearted 
ifltefst  in  anything  never  produced  results  that  amounted  to  much  in  any  work — certainly 
■Qt  in  teaching.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  teacher  should  be  a  slave  to  his  calling.  We 
ioDot  mean  that  his  life  should  become  a  school-room  tread- mill,  with  no  interests  apart, 
ktf  we  do  mean  that  his  best  should  be  devoted  to  his  chosen  work. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  spend  some  time  in  teaching  our  pupils  how  to  study. 
Tkt  they  don't  know,  in  many  cases,  is  evident  enough.  What  we  often  condemn  as 
diUdeK  and  lack  of  comprehension  may  often  be  due  to  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
stsdj.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  any  lesson  without  a  plan,  and  if  teachers  would  show 
p^ils  how  to  seize  the  important  facts  and  group  around  them  other  facts  and  to  seek  the 
pcindples  involved,  and  then  in  class  have  a  thorough  application,  we  doubt  not  that  we 
^odd  get  better  work. 

Om  REAL  value  to  the  pupil  is  not  in  the  amount  of  book>knowledge  and  facts  that  we 
ire  able  to  impart — it  is  in  the  extent  to  which  we  rouse  the  pupil  to  a  desire  for  better 
tad  higher  things — the  desire  we  awaken  for  knowledge,  not  the  knowledge  itself.  The 
■ptnoions  for  higher,  grander  lives  may  be  first  touched  into  life  by  the  teacher.     Every 
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use  the  tools  may  be  acquired;  and  Part  III  discusses  such  forms  and  adaptations  of  joints 
as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary  construction* 

The  table  of  contents,  published  in  advance  of  the  book,  indicates  that  the  subject  has 
been  treated  exhaustively. 

— The  publication  of  the  December  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (pablished 
monthly,  at  15  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  has  been  delayed  un-. 
til  after  Christmas.  It  will  contain  Oliver  Wendell.  Holmes's  *<  My  Hunt  after  the  Captain/' 
**  The  Physiology  of  Walking,"  and  '*  Trees,'*  and  an  introductory  sketch  of  Holmes's 
writings.  The  fact  that  the  "  My "  and  the  <<  Captain  "  of  the  first  essay  refer  to  Dr. 
Holmes  and  his  son  (now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts)  adds 
interest  to  this  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  late  war.  All  that  need  be  said  of  the  other 
essays  is,  that  they  are  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

— An  extra  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  entitled  Portraits  and  Biograpk 
ical  SkeUhes  of  Twenty  Ametican  Authors ^  will  also  appear  shortly  after  Christmas.  It 
will  contain  Portraits,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  John  Burroughs,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Ralph  Waldo  Emexson, 
John  Fiske,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  J.  R. 
Lowell,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Bayard  Taylor,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  C.  D.  Warner,  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney, 
and  John  G.  Whittier. 

— In  the  January  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  an  admirable  article  by  Edward  J. 
Lowell,  entitled  "  A  Liberal  Education,"  which  no  parent,  teacher,  or  young  person  in 
search  of  a  liberal  education  should  fail  to  read. 

— Professor  C.  A.  Waldo,  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  has 
just  prepared  a  Descriptive  Geometry,  which  may  be  called  a  laboratory  guide  in  this  sub- 
ject. It  contains  a  large  numbet  of  systematically-arranged  problems,  and  treats  of  seve- 
ral subjects  of  considerable  descriptive  value,  as  yet  little  used  in  this  country.  The  work 
will  bear  the  imprint  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  will  soon  be  ready. 

— The  January  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published  monthly,  at  15 
cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,)  is  entitled  Abraham  LincoMs  Gettysburg 
Speech  and  other  Papers.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  famous  Gettysburg  Speech,  James 
Russell  Lowell's  stirring,  patriotic  sketch  of  Lincoln,  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural  Address, 
Anecdotes  about  Lincoln,  A  Chronological  List  of  the  Events  of  Lincoln's  Life,  Pro- 
grammes for  the  Celebration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  (February  12),  and  other  interesting 
material,  making  a  pamphlet  of  about  80  pages,  which  every  one  interested  in  Lincoln — 
and  Avho  is  not  ? — should  read.     Teachers  will  find  It  invaluable  for  school  use. 

"  The  Second  Son,"  the  very  interesting  Atlantic  serial  story,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mr. 
Aldrich,  will  be  published  immediately  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  three-fold  genius — a  physician,  a  novelist,  and 
a  poet.  He  has  just  ready,  at  the  Riverside  press,  a  thin  duodecimo  containing  « A 
Masque,  and  other  poems,"  a  limited  edition  printed  from  type. 

A  new  book  by  Bret  Harte  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  with  two  characteristic  new 
stories,  "  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras"  and  "  A  Drift  from  Redwood  Camp." 

Stuart  Sterne,  whose  "  Angelo  "  and  "  Giorgio  "  have  found  a  good  circle  of  readers,, 
will  shortly  publish,  through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  another  little  volume,  '*  Beyond  the 
Shadow,  and  other  Poems." 

— National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs. — Plans  of  Study  and  Work  for  the  Season. — This 
Bureau  was  born  in  Boston  during  the  anniversary  week  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso* 
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datkm,  and  had  its  christening  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1887.  It  was  organized  with 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  as  President,  and  with  a  Board  of  Directors  of  twelve 
nea  and  women,  residing  east  and  west.  It  has  at  present  two  head  centres — at  Chicago 
and  Boston.  Its  object  is  to  render  assistance  in  the  social,  literary,  philanthropic  and 
religions  work  of  churches  and  communities.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  sections,  viz: 
Alt,  Biography,  History.  Fiction,  Poetry,  Science,  Charity,  Social  and  Political  Science, 
Edigioos  History  and  Thought,  Music,  Dramatics  and  Lectures,  Amusements,  and  Organi- 
odon  and  Method,  with  a  gentleman  or  lady  at  the  head  of  each  section,  some  of  whom 
lit  preparing  Plans  of  Study  for  the  season. 

hofessor  W.  F.  Allen,  of  Wisconsin  University,  is  the  first  to  present  his  plan,  which 
htt  been  carefully  prepared,  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  adapted  to  classes  or  clubs  desirous 
fif  persuing  an  elaborate  course,  and  to  younger  readers  who  need  something  more  simple. 
The  list  of  reference  books  is  valuable,  and  no  less  useful  will  be  the  hints  on  the  study  of 
listoiy  and  of  reading  in  the  preface.  This  leaflet  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  10 
oeats,  by  the  Unity  Club  Bureau's  publishers,  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  175  Dearborn  street, 
Qncago. 

The  same  publishers  announce  the  third  edition  of  Aphorisms  of  the  Three  Threes,  by 
Edward  Owings  Towne,  soon  to  appear.  • 

— The  announcement  is  made  by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian 
hotitate,  Washington,  D.  C,  that  Professor  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  LL.D.,  Assistant 
Secretary,  has  been  duly  elected  Secretary,  to  succeed  the  late  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird. 

— ^We  have  received  the  first  number  of  "  The  Normal  Adviser,"  a  new  school  journal, 
poblished  at  Fenton,  Michigan.  It  is  edited  by  J.  M.  Pile,  Principal  of  the  Fenton  Nor- 
■al  School,  and  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Its  main  work  is,  of  course.  Normal 
Instruction,  but  it  contains  much  of  interest  and  value  to  common  schools ;  and  if  its  suc- 
ceeding issue  shall  fulfil  the  promise  of  this  initial  number  it  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  lanks  of  educational  journalism. 


The  Magazines. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  February  :    New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of 

Science,  IV— Geology — by  Andrew  Dickson  White.    Progress  at  Panama,  by  Lieutenant  Charles  C. 

Hofers  (illustrated )■    The  Economic  Outlook— Present  and  Prospective ;  Economic  Disturbance  Se- 

rin,  No.  VIII,  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells.    The  Moon  and  the  weather,  by  John  Westgood  Oliver. 

Aaioial  Agency    in  Soil-Making,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.    The  Time  it  Takes  to  Think,  by  J.  McK. 

doell.   What  American  Zoologists  Have  Done  for  Evolution,  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse  (concluded). 

Eantioiis  Versos  Health  in  Woman,  by  Mary  T.  Bissell,  M.  D.    Astronomy  with  an  Opera-Glass  : 

lie  Stan  of  Winter,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss  (illustrated).    The  Adulteration  of  Milk,  bjr  Prof.  C.  Han- 

fcvd  Henderson  (illustrated).    Recent  Views  Respecting  Cancer,  by  Robert  T.  Morris,  M.  D.    The 

Ittentate  "Long  and  Short  Haul,"  by  Henry  Wood.    Vegetable  and  Animal  Albumen,  by  W.  Bern- 

tedt   An  Outcast  Race  in  the  Pyrenees.    Sketch  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  (with  portrait).    Cor- 

npoodence.    Editor's  Table  :  The  "Act  of  God  "  and  "  Human  Responsibility."    Literary  Notices, 

fV^idar  Miscellany.    Notes. 

Professor  W.  T.  Harris  discusses  "  Our  Public  School  System  "  in  the  February  issue  of  THE 
CH.AUTAUQUAN.  Among  the  many  good  things  he  says  is  this  one :  "As  to  moral  lessons  in  school 
it  is  better  to  have  less  of  mere  discussion  and  more  of  pure  will-training.  This  is  secured  in  the  well- 
disciplined  school.  The  cardinal  virtues  of  the  school  lie  at  the  basis  of  every  true  moral  character. 
Tbejr  are  regularity,  punctuality,  silence  (self-restraint),  industry,  and  truthful  accuracy.  Every  well- 
disopltoed  school  inculcates  these  things.  But  the  higher  virtues — the  '  celestial  virtues,'  faith,  hope, 
md  charity— must  be  taught  by  example  rather  than  precept,  and  by  the  general  demeanor  of  the 
teacher— the  spirit  of  his  work — rather  than  by  any  special  training  imposed  on  the  pupils." 

LIPPINCOTT.— Contents  of  February  number :  "  The  Spell  of  Home,"  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister  j  "  My 
Efixts  to  Become  a  Lawyer,"  Belva  A.  Lock  wood  ;  "  Sere  Wisdom  "  (a  sonnet),  Helen  Gray  Cone  ; 
" Our  Old  Maids "  ;  "  Life  at  a  Working- Woman's  Home,"  Charlotte  L.  Adams;  "The  Night 
Coaeth"  (a  poem).  Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt ;  "  The  Man  of  the  Golden  Fillet,"  Amelie  Rives  ;  "  Fancy  in 
the  Mist"  Ca  poem),  Edith  M.  Thomas  :  "  Modem  Word- Parsimony,"  Agnes  Repplier ;  "  Unrest  " 
ia  poem),  Ella  Wheeler- Wilcox.    Our  Monthly  Gossip.     Book  Talk. 
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Bacon.  "The  LiUle  Word  That  Was  Lost"  (verse^,  Ahcc  Wellington  Rollins.  "  My  Uncle  Florf- 
mond,"  chapter  III,  serial  mory,  Sidney  Luska.  "A  Drum-Major,"  picture  verse,  L.  J.  Bridgman. 
"  The  Great  Wall  of  China."  Olive  Rislev-Seward.  "  The  Story  of  an  Ambuscade,"  a  Border  ^tllad. 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  "  Paul  H.  Hayne's  Childhood,"  Magaret  J.  Prestou.  "  The  Burglars  of 
Calais,"  ballad,  Emily  A.  Braddock.  *'  The  Children  of  Jo^n  Adams,"  Harriet  Taylor  Upton. 
"  Those  Cousins  of  Mabel's,"  chapter  III,  serial  story,  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood.  "  Such  a  MisUke." 
poem,  Katherine  Pyle.  "  The  Life-Trail  "  Felix  L.  Oswald.  "A  Long  Time  Ago,"  picture.  E.  H 
Gamelt.  "  The  Contributors  and  the  Children."  "  Tangles,"  F.  E.  Saville.  "^sop,"  Oscar  Fay 
Adams.  "  With  a  Diamond  Collector,"  Susan  Power.  "Snow  Houses  and  Forts,"  L.  C.  de  Tracy. 
"The  Parsees,  or  Fire-Worshippers  "  Mrs.  A.  H.  Leonowens.  "The  Samnite  and  Punic  Wars  *' 
(Search-Questions  in  Roman  History),  Oscar  Fay  Adains.    Wide  Awake  Postoffice.    C.  V.  F.  R.  U. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  February .-;<:ontents:  Felix  Mendelssohn- Bartholdy,  Frontispiece, 
Engraved  by  G.  Kruell.  Mendelssohn's  letters  to  Moscheles,  from  the  manuscripts  m  the  posses- 
sion of  Felix  Moscheles — i,  (to  be  concluded  in  March  number),  by  William  F.  Apthorp,  with  por- 
traits and  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Mendelssohn.  Ballade  of  the  King's  Way,  by  Andrew  Hus- 
sey  Allen.  First  Harvests.  Chapters  IV-VI,  (To  be  continued),  bv  F.  J.  Stimson.  Ephemeron,  by 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  The  Man  at  Ailns,  II,  (Concluded),  by  E.  H.  Blashfield  and  E.  W.  Blash- 
field,  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Blashfield.  Love's  Ways,  by  Henrietta  Christian  Wright.  Natural  Selec- 
tion, A  Romance  of  Chelsea  Village  and  East  Hampton  Town,  In  Three  Parts — Part  II— By  H.  C. 
Runner,  with  illustrations  by  Carl  Hirschberg.  The  Law  and  the  Ballot,  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop.  Vol- 
canoes, by  N.  S.  Sbaler,  with  illustrations  by  J.  D.  Woodward,  Julian  Rix,  O.  H.  Bacher,  Frank  Day 
and  C.  S.  Robinson.  The  Last  of  the  Ghosts,  by  Barrett  Wendell,  with  illustrations  by  W.  P.  Bod- 
fish  and  others.  What  the  Will  Effects,  by  William  James.  Upon  a  Winter  Morning,  by  Maybury 
Fleming.    The  Lantern-Bearers,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  of  THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  February:  The  Skin  and 
Baths,  by  C.  Fred.  Pollock,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.  Winter  Sports  and  Pastimes,  by  Mau- 
rice Thompson.  Our  Oil  Fields,  by  Charles  Albert  Ashburner,  M.  S.,  C.  E.  Sunday  Readings. 
Seeds  and  How  They  Travel,  by  Byron  D.  Halsted,  Sc.  D.  Our  Public  School  System,  by  Prof.  W. 
T.  Harris.  Literatures  of  the  Far  East,  by  Justin  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  Scandinavian  Literature,  by 
Hjalmer  Hjorth  Boyesen.  The  Homes  of  Some  Southern  Authors,  by  C.  W.  Coleman,  Jr.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  at  Home,  by  Frances  E.  Willard.  Defects  in  the  Education  of  American  Girls,  1:^ 
t  Julia  Ward  Howe.  A  Ride  Across  the  Balkan  Mountains,  by  Bishop  John  F  Hurst,  LL.D.  Econo- 
mic Effects  of  the  Saloon^  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Senator  J.  J.  Ingalls,  Bishop  S.  M.  Merrill.  Presi- 
dent J.  H.  Seelye.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  Lewis  Miller,  Esq.,  Joseph  Cook 
and  Prof.  Ed  ward  J .  James.  The  Rest  and  Work  of  Reading,  by  J.  M.  Buckley,  LL.D.  Life  in  the 
Amana  Colony,  by  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D.    The  Scotch  in  America,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Camachan,  LL.D. 

VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE.— With  the  short  dull  days  of  early  winter  comes  Vick's  beautiful  an- 
nual, and  lo  I  spring  already  appears  not  far  distant.  In  the  way  of  Catalogue,  Vick's  Floral  Guide 
is  unequaled  in  artistic  appearance,  and  the  edition  of  each  year  that  appears  simply  perfect,  is  sur- 
passed the  next.  New  ana  beautiful  engravings,  and  three  colored  plates  of  flowers,  vegetables  and 
Krain,  are  features  for  the  issue  for  1888.  It  is  m  itself  a  treatise  on  horticulture,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  g^arden  or  house-plants.  It  describes  the  rarest  flowers  and 
the  choicest  vegetables.  If  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  garden,  see  Vick's  Floral  Guide, 
price  only  10  cents,  including  a  certificate  good  for  10  cents  worth  of  seeds.  Published  by  James 
Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WIDE  AWAKE. — It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  agreeable,  varied,  instructive  and  last- 
ing provision  for  January  reading  than  comes  in  Wide  Awake  Of  stories  there  are :  Sidney  Luska's 
"  My  Uncle  Florimond  ;'^  Mrs.  Fremont's  "  Cruise  of  a  Coverlet ;"  and  Mrs.  Sherwood's  "  Those  Cou- 
sins of  Mabel's."  Adventure:  How  Professor  Roberts  beat  the  bull.  Comedy:  "Cat  Isabell." 
About  Countries  :  "loumcyto  Peking-"  "More  about  the  Hindoos;"  and  "High-Caste  Sweet- 
meats." History:  '"^ Foster- Children  or  Washington  ;"  *'  Ohristmas  Mince-Pie  ;"  Patrician  and  Ple- 
beian." Ways  to  Do  Things:  "Cocked- Hats,"  and  "Home-made  Jig-saw.'*  Animals:  "My 
Friends,  the  Dogs."  Science :  "  When  does  Spring  Begin  ?"  and  "  About  CrysUls."  Art :  "  War- 
wick Brookes  in  his  Pencil  Pictures."  Poetry:  "The  Organ-Man  and  I ;"  "When  Piping  Winds 
Do  Blow;"  "My  Owlet;"  "Arithmetic;"  "Two  Little  Birds  iii  Blue;"  "Retort;"  and  "lack 
Frost."    Criticism  :  "  Arabian  Nights."    But  how  little  the  titles  tell  of  the  feast  of  good  things  I 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  THE  HEALTH  AND  HOME  LIBRARY,  published  quar- 
terly by  the  Health  and  Home  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  It  contains  a  "  Literary  Department." 
"  Health  Department,"  and  "  Home  Department,"  in  each  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  useful 
recipes  and  valuable  suggestions.  As  to  the  more  pretentious  articles  of  the  "  Litera/y  Department," 
wc  are  not  prepared  to  oner  any  very  decided  opinion,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  them  the  necessary  thought  and  attention  The  g[eneral  scope  of  the  work,  however,  seems 
to  be  good,  and  it  promises  to  be  helpful  to  the  family  circle. 

JOURNAL  OF  MORPHOLOGY,  edited  by  C.  O.  Whitman,  Director  of  the  Lake  Observatory. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  recently  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ginn 
and  Company,  Publishers,  Boston.  The  Journal  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  original  research 
in  embryology,  anatomy,  and  histology,  and  will  be  issued  in  numbers,  each  containing  from  150  to 
300  pages,  and  from  eight  to  ten  lithographic  plates.  The  first  number  appeared  in  ^ptembei%  and 
the  second  in  December.  The  plan  has  been  adopted  of  publishing  numbers  as  often  as  the  requisite 
material  is  furnished.  The  subscription  price  may.  therefore,  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  but 
will  probably  not  exceed  the  rate  of  I3  for  each  number. 
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nniversity  of  Virginia. 

At  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Virginia  we  pub- 
lish the  following  announcenoent  of  special  courses  of  instruction  for 
public  free  school  teachers  for  the  ensuing  session,  and  also  the  names 
of  thdse  in  attendance  last  session.  These  teachers  met  with  a  cordial 
welcome  at  the  University,  and  while  there  made  diligent  and  profitable 
use  of  their  opportunities.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  coming  ses- 
sion will  have  a  largely  increased  attendance.  Toward  this  end  our 
efficient  superintendents  can  do  much  by  a  prompt  and  judicious 
distribution  of  circulars  sent  them  from  the  University,  and  by  personal 
interviews  with  such  teachers  as  can  and  ought  to  attend.  It  is  need- 
less to  urge  the  advantages  of  attending  a  course  of  instruction  at  our 
State  University.  That  is  admitted.  The  object  is  to  get  as  large  a 
measure  as  possible  of  sound  and  substantial  culture  into  the  teaching 
force  of  our  school  system. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  this  : 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  FREE 

SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

White  male  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  free  schools  of  Vir- 
ginia will  be  admitted  after  April  ist,  i888,  to  the  schools  of  the  academi- 
cal department  of  the  University  without  payment  of  any  University 
charges  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  session. 

Applications  for  admission,  under  this  provision,  will  present  a  certi- 
ficate from  either  the  State  superintendent  or  from  their  respective  county 
superintendents,  that  they  have  been  teachers  or  superintendents  in  the 
public  free  schools. 

Students  thus  matriculated  may  attend  any  of  the  regular  classes  in 
the  academical  department  of  the  University,  as  well  as  any  of  the  spe- 
cial courses  enumerated  below,  without  charge.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  several  courses  certificates  of  attendance  will  be  given  by  the  profes- 
sor to  those  students  whose  work  meets  with  his  approbation. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
chairman  of  the  faculty  before  March  15th.  University  dormitories,  if 
any  then  be  vacant,  will  be  assigned  to  such  applicants  free  of  rent  in  the 
order  of  application.     For  others,  lodging  can  be  had  near  the  Univer- 
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harlottesville.  The  only  necessary  expenses  will  be  for 
and  washing,  which  wUI,  together,  coat  from  J3.5P  to  $5.50 
le  lower  rate  the  board  furnished  is  plain,  but  wholesome 

Special  rates  have  been  obuined  from  the  railways. 
'  iiiformation  address, 

Prof.  Chas.  S.  Venable, 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
versiiy  of  Virginia,  Va. 

COURSES   OF    mSTRUCTION. 

ers  of  the  faculty  will  give  the  following  special  courses  of 
students  matriculated  under  the  foregoing  provisions : 

nI  course  in  Csesar  (or  Ovid)  and  Latin  Composition.  [3  a 
iar  course  in  Cicero  (or  Horace)  with  Junior  class.     [3  a 

<■] 

il  course  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     [3  a  week.] 

il  course  in  Historical  English  Grammar.    [2  a  week.] 

d  course  for  beginners.    [2  a  week.] 

Iar  course  with  Junior  class.     [2  a  week.] 

HEMATICS : 

il  course  in  Arithmetic  and   Introduction   to    Geometry. 

week.] 

ar  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  with  Junior  class.     [3  a 

=.] 

Iathehatics  : 

ssons  on  Land  Surveying  with  Field  Work. 

Philosophy  : 

ar  course  in  Electricity  with  Junior  class.     [3  a  week.] 

d  course  in  Electricity  for  teachers,     [i  a  week.] 

d  course  in  Electrical  Experiments  in  Laboratory. 

r: 

ctures  on  Elementary  Ideas  in  Chemistry. 

J  course  in  Elementary  Botany.     [2  a  week.] 
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Geography  : 

1.  Special  course  in  General  Geography,     [i  a  week.] 

2.  Special  course  in  Physical  Geography  in  its  relations  to  Geology. 

[i  a  week  to  May  15.] 

Pedagogics  : 

1.  Special  course  on  Psychology  in  its  relations  to  Theory  of  Edu- 

cation. 

2.  Lectures  on  History  of  Education,     [i  a  week.] 

3.  Lectures  on  Methods  of  Teaching  History  in  schools. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MATRICULATES  FOR  TEACHER'S  COURSE. 

Session  1886-87. 

E      Historical  English  Grammar. 

HS  General  Geography  and  History  of  Education. 

L      Latin  for  beginners. 

M     Elementary  Algebra  and  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

ML  French  or  German  for  beginners. 

NP  Electricity  and  Electrical  Experiments. 

C     Elementary  Ideas  in  Chemistry. 

G     Physical  Geography  in  its  relations  to  Geology. 

B     Botany. 

Andrews,  William  L  (L.  I.,  Univ.  Nash.,  Tenn),  Dayton,  Va E,  HS,  L,  M,  NP,  GO 

Araott,  Samael  P Inning  Creek,  West  Va E,  HS,  L,  ML 

BR>wning,  George  L Washin^on,  Va L,  ML,  M 

Browning,  Willis Washington,  Va L,  ML,  M 

Copenhaver,  Robert  M.,  (B.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College),  Marion,  Va., L,  M,  NP 

Colrin,  John  W Culpeper,  Va. E,  M,  NP 

Dtfis,  James  E. Abingdoh,  Va E,  HS,  M,  NP 

Fenton.  William  H Lincoln,  Va HS,  L,  M,  NP,  GC 

Gttewood,  Marshall  P Chestnut,  Va E,  HS,  M,  NP 

Hooke,  Harvey  S MeyerhoflFer's  Store,  Va HS,  L,  M,  NP,  GC 

Homphries,  John  W.. . ! Rich  Patch,  Va E,  HS,  M,  ML,  NP 

XcBoedy,  Oscar  L *. Orange  C.  H.,  Va ,  .E,  NH,  L,  M,  NP 

Kfinc,  Linns  W Midland.  Va E,  HS,  NH,  L,  M,  NP,  GC 

Msckey,  James  W Wilsonville,  Va GC,  HS,  M.  NP 

ICaasie,  Walter  W Lowesville,  Va E,  HS,  M 

aKefl,  Thomas  J Mount  Crawford,  Va HS,  L,  M,  NP,  GC 

Mawyer,  G.  T Farmwell,  Loudoun  county,  Va L,  M,  E 

Newman,  James  K Grape  Lawn,  Nelson  county,  Va L,  M,  E,  ML 

ftyor,  Bascom  A Chestnut,  Va E,  HS,  M 

Reed,  Madison  L.  P Stephens  City,  Va L,  M,  NP,  NH,  GC 

Richardson,  Charles  J Cowardin,  Va .  .E,  HS,  M,  NP,  GC 

SUynaker,  Archer  C Alexandria,  Va L,  M,  NP,  NH 

SniA,  Cecil  S Nokesville,  Va HS,  M,  NP.  GC 

Sirift,  WiUiam  Z. Buckner's  Station,  Va HS,  M,  NP,  GC 
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Oliver,  Va E.  HS,  NP,  M,  L,  ML 

:  S KeMletown.  V« HS,  L,  M,  NP 

GrftKon,  V. .-.E,  M,  NP,  NH.  A.  &  B 

Wubington,  V» HS,  L,  M,  ML,  NP 


Feabod;  Soholarshipa. 

ring  circular  furnishes  full  and  explicit  information  in  regard 
Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  amount  gene- 
id  to  Virginia  for  scholarships  in  that  institution  is  $2,800. 
ovides  for  fourteen  scholarships,  which  have  all  been  taken. 
I  uniformly  maintained  a  full  delegation  of  students  in  the 
the  excellent  record  which  they  have  thus  iar  made  has  been 
ust  pride  and  gratification. 

the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
>   Board  of  Trustees  has  displayed  great  wisdom.      The 
Dr.   Payne  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  practically 
ontinued  and  enlarged  usefulness. 

'ing  paper,  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Payne,  is  published  in  the 
ith  the  view  of  furnishing  satisfactory  information  to  pros- 
icants  for  scholarships,  or  to  school  ofAcers  or  others  of 
ry  in  regard  thereto  may  be  made.  Six  scholarships  will 
1  their  two  years'  limit  at  the  close  of  the  present  scholastic 
ast  that  number  of  vacancies  will,  therefore,  be  filled  during 
wmmer: 

ERSITY  OF   NASHVILLE— STATE   NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

NaskvilU,  Tenn-t  December  24,  1887. 
erintendents  of  Public  Instruction   of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
^rolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennes- 
ginia.  West  Virginia: 

cipalion  of  the  annual  examination  of  competitors  for  the 
iolarships  awarded  by  the  State  Normal  College,  I  transmit 
tatement  of  the  requirements  that  will  be  made  of  candidates 
lent,  and  items  of  information  for  students  and  the  general 

jh  the  wisdom  and  heroic  perseverance  of  my  honored  and 
sdecessor  in  office,  Dr.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  the  Normal  College 
issed  the  era  of  experiment,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  ft 
istitution  for  the  higher  education  of  teachers.  My  purpose 
irward  the  work  of  my  predecessor,  and  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
•  the  intent  of  those  who  founded  the  College — to  organise 
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an  institution  of  collegiate  grade  for  the  education  and  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  public  school  service  of 
the  South.  It  is  no  secret  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund  to  make  this  school  the  great  monument  to 
the  memory  of  George  Peabody.  The  significance  of*  this  statement 
becomes  apparent  when  we  recall  the  names  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  constitute  this  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sum 
which  they  have  at  their  disposal.  The  prosperity  of  such  an  institution 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  source  of  honest  pride  to  the  educational  public  of 
the  entire  South. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  the  influence  and  value  of  this  institution  will 
depend  very  greatly  on  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  are  trained  in 
it  For  this  reason,  those  who  are  appointed  to  scholarships  should 
have  the  scholarly  spirit,  should  be  apt  to  teach,  and  should  aim  to 
make  educational  work  their  vocation  for  life.  Not  to  teach  after  gradu- 
ation, or  to  teach  for  only  a  year  or  two,  is  virtually  to  defeat  the  aim  of 
the  Peabody  trust.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  assurances  on 
this  point,  and  my  only  purpose  is  to  suggest  great  care  in  the  selection 
of  appointees.  For  the  reason  just  stated,  when  the  choice  lies  between 
a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  I  think  it  will  be  prudent  to  prefer 
the  young  man,  as  he  will  be  the  more  likely  to  follow  teaching  as  a 
vocation. 

4.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  selection  of  appointees  entails  so 
much  gratuitous  labor  on  the  State  Superintendents,  I  hesitate  to  express 
any  preference  as  to  the  mode  of  determining  the  fitness  of  candidates 
for  scholarships:  I  will  venture,  however,  to  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions: (i)  If  the  examinations  were  written,  the  tests  might  be  made 
uniform  throughout  the  several  States  by  the  use  of  printed  questions. 
(2)  If  the  examinations  were  held  in  each  county  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  two  professional  teachers,  public  attention  would  be  called 
to  the  need  of  professional  training  for  teachers,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Normal  College  would  be  greatly  extended.  I  will  prepare  a  series  of 
questions  in  time  for  the  next  examination,  and  will  send  these  to  Super- 
intendents on  application. 

5.  I  fear  the  impression  prevails  that  only  those  who  secure  Peabody 
Scholarships  will  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  College.  This  is  an  error, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  generally  understood  that  this  school  is 
open  to  all  qualified  young  men  and  women  witJwut  cost  for  tuition  or 
hooks.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  compete  for 
scholarships  are  qualified  to  enter  the  College,  and  if  examiners  will  send 
to  me  the  papers  of  deserving  candidates  I  will  personally  examine  them 
and  send  certificates  of  admission,  without  further  examination  for 
entrance,  to  those  whom  I  deem  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of 
iostruction. 
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imple  has  been  set  by  the  State  of  Florida  which  I  desire  to 
The  school  authorities  of  one  county  have  raised  a  sum 
maintain  a  pupil  for  one  year  in  the  College,  and  this  young 
ow  pursuing  a  professional  course  of  study.  This  expense 
ceed  $200,  and  I  hope  there  are  many  counties  in  the  South 
ilional  enterprise  will  take  this  direction, 
linistering  the  affairs  of  the  Normal  College,  my  purpose  is 
nd  scholarship  the  basis  of  the  student's  fitness  for  teaching, 
iradd  to  this  a  knowledg;e  of  the  history,  theory  and  art  of 

I  shall  take  personal  charge  of'this  professional  instruction, 
y  to  make  it  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  school,  so  that  it 
^ntre  for  the  diffusion  of  educational  doctrine.  In  the  higher 
ill  give  special  attention  to  school  managemenl,  school  super- 
inslilute  work. 

as  my  official  duties  at  Nashville  will  allow,  I  desire  to  be 
3u  in  any  educational  work  where  I  can  be  of  service ;  in 
■yar  generous  co-operation  in  support  of  the  College,  I  shall 
ivilege  to  lend  my  aid  in  promoting  theinterests  of  the  teach- 
^n  in  the  South. 

examination  and  selection  of  students  could  be  made  as  early 
St  in  each  year,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  advantage  to 

themselves  as  well  as  to  the  College. 

;  prosecution  of  my  work  I  shall  be  greatly  helped  by  sug- 
1  advice  from  the  educational  men  of  the  South,  and  I  shall 
a  great  favor  if  you  will  feel  free  to  communicate  with  me  on 

common  interest. 

nag  public  notice  of  the  examination  for  Peabody  Scholar- 
commended  that  the  following  announcement  be  made  : 

NTS  FOR  OBTAINING  AND  H01.DING  PEABODY  SCHOLARSHIPS 
THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

>plicant  for  a  scholarship  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of 
present  to  the  President  of  the  College  a  certificate  of  irre- 
moral  character,  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  pre- 
health  ;  must  declare  his  intention  of  making  teaching  a  pro- 
st  give  a  pledge  to  remain  at  the  College  two  years,  if  the 
is  continued  su  long ;  must  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
rcments,  in  study,  discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  in  the  public 
lis  or  her  own  State  at  least  two  years,  if  there  is  an  oppor- 

)plicant  must  obtain  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
for  his  State  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
efore  said  Superintendent,  or  three  competent  persons  duly 
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authorized,  in  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  second  or  "  mid- 
dle dass"  at  the  College,  viz.:  In  Spelling,  Reading,  Penmanship, 
Grammar,  Ana]3rsis,  Rhetoric,  Geography,  civil  and  physical.  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Physiology,  United  States  History,  Elements 
of  Geology.  No  particular  text-books  are  prescribed  for  this  examina- 
tion. The  candidate  should  give  evidence  of  such  knowledge  of  the 
above  branches  as  would  justify  amiiting  their  further  study.  The  cer- 
tificate of  the  State  Superintendent,  obtained  as  prescribed  above,  will 
admit  the  holder  to  the  College  without  further  examination  for  adtnis- 
sunu 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  these  examinations  be  written^  and  the 
papers  carefully  marked  as  in  ordinary  cases.  In  making  the  awards 
other  qualities  besides  mere  scholarship  should  be  taken  into  account, 
such  as  health,  manners,  good  sense,  energy,  the  scholarly  spirit,  love  for 
teaching. 

4.  Candidates  who  fail  to  receive  scholarships  are  not  to  infer  that  they 
are  not  qualified  to  enter  the  College.  It  is  probable  that  three- fourths 
of  such  competitors  would  be  received  on  application  into  either  the 
Middle  or  the  Junior  (Preparatory)  Class.  If  the  several  State  Super- 
intendents will  forward  to  me  the  papers  that  they  deem  worthy  of  re- 
examination, I  will  give  them  my  personal  attention  and  will  issue 
certificates  of  admission  to  candidates  whom  I  find  qualified  to  enter  the 
Junior  or  the  Middle  Class. 

5.  Gentlemen  or  ladies  thus  admitted,  who  complete  the  course  of 
studyiand  training  prescribed  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  will 
{^duate  regularly,  and  receive  from  the  proper  authorities  a  diploma 
admitting  them  to  the  degree  of  "Licentiate  of  Instruction,*' 
("L.  I.") 

6.  Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  will  be  examined  at  the 
College  upon  the  studies  of  the  Middle  Class  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
scribed above.  Such  students  will  not  graduate  with  the  Senior  Class, 
bat  will  pursue  still  more  advanced  studies  another  year;  and  if  character, 
attainments,  etc. ,  justify,  will  be  admitted  at  the  close  of  their  course  to 
the  usual  College  or  University  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.) 

7.  Graduates  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  this  College  or  from  other 
institutions  of  approved  standing  will  be  admitted  to  a  Post  Graduate 
course  of  one  year,  and  on  its  completion  will  receive  the.  degree  of 
A.  M. 

8.  The  Peabody  Scholarship  money  will  not  be  paid  until  the  student 
has  been  a  member  of  the  College  one  month,  at  which  time,  and  at  the 
dose  of  each  succeeding  month,  $25  will  be  paid  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $200  for  the  year;  no  payment  will  be  made  for  the  fraction  of  a 
month.  It  is  expected  that  this  money  will  be  appropriated  by  the  stu- 
dent to  the  payment  of  board  and  other  College  expenses  first  of  all,  and 
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iT  diploma  win  be  granted  to  any  student  known  to  be  in 
K  respects. 

:holarships  will  in  no  case  be  continued  to  students  whose 
inor  is  objectionable,  who  do  not  give  promise  of  useiillness 
}r  whose  health  or  other  circumstances  prevent  constant 

or  performance  of  College  duties. 
report  of  each  student's  class -standing,  deportment,  pre- 

to  teach,  etc.,  etc.,  is  sent  every  term  to  the  State  Super- 
le  filed  in  his  office  for  further  reference. 
a  failing  to  coftiplete  their  course  of  study  according  to  the 
scribed,  or  to  teach  after  graduating,  are  required  to  refund 
'  mimey  they  have  received  from  the  "  Peabody  Education 

President  of  the  College. 

iES. — Gentlemen  usually  pay  from  $15  to  $18  a  iflonth  for 
Qved  boarding-houses  or  private  families.  Ladies  pay,  in 
families,  $18  to  $20  a  month.  It  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
:  perfected  whereby  the  cost  for  board,  room,  light,  fuel  and 
be  reduced  to  $125  a  year.  The  only  College  charge  is  an 
of  $6  a  year,  and  the  cost  of  actual  breakage  by  students 
:al  laboratory.    Students  have  the  free  use  of  all  college 

lual  session  opens  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  and 
le  annual  commencement  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May. 
ication  during  the  session,  except  the  Christmas  holidays, 
rship  students  will  not  be  received  after  the  opening  of  the 
It  in  extraordinary  cases. 

W.  H.  Payne,  President. 


Notes. 

i/.— Superintendent  Coons,  of  Culpeper,  reports  that  his 
lalf  of  the  Journal  have  resulted  in  securing  subscriptions 
re  it  read  by  every  teacher  in  his  county.  This  was  ac- 
liefly  by  means  of  a  special  circular  of  the  county  superin- 
ig  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  taking  the  Journal. 
)od  example;  let  us  see  who  will  follow  it. 

"There  is  scarcely  any  height  to  which  you  cannot  con - 
>ils  if  you  will  only  make  the  step  short  enough." 

'  superintendents  observe  the  requirements  of  section  46, 
choot  Law  ?  We  will  be  able  to  answer  this  query  about  the 
jports  begin  to  come  in,  or  it  may  be  necessary  for  si^erin- 
swer  \t/or  us  before  that  time. 
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Sohool  Legislation. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Williams,  a  special  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  has  been  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  matter  of 
revising  the  school  laws.  The  committee  of  superintendents,  appointed 
by  order  of  the  superintendents'  conference,  is  expected  to  submit  sug- 
gestions to  this  special  committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  fear  is 
that  there  will  not  be  time  during  the  present  session  for  the  careful  and 
ddiberate  consideration  of  all  the  questions  which  may  arise  in  any  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  school  laws.  Some  important  modifications  in  these 
laws  ought  to  be  made,  but  no  radical  changes,  at  least  such  as  would 
essentially  re-shape  the  system,  are  needed.  In  the  administration  of  the 
school  system  it  is  found  that  a  good  many  questions  arise  for  which  no 
provision  is  made  either  in  the  school  laws  or  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Hence  while  it  may  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  fulfill  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  law,  "  to  determine  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
school  laws  and  regulations,''  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  adjust  the 
numerous  questions  that  spring  up  outside  of  existing  laws  and  regu- 
lations. The  number  of  such  questions  it  is  believed  could  be  avoided 
by  a  fuller  and  more  explicit  statement  of  many  points  in  the  laws  and 
relations,  and  by  the  addition  of  new  provisions  to  some  of  them.  So 
far  as  legislation  defines  with  precision  the  proper  and  legitimate  work  of 
a  public  school  system,  so  far  as  it  outlines  with  clearness  the  duties  and 
powers  of  school  officers,  and  recognizes  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
concerned,  so  far  does  it  tend  to  obviate  friction  in  the  whole  school 
machinery.  But  of  course  the  law,  however  full  and  explicit,  cannot 
anticipate,  and  therefore  cannot  make  provision  to  meet  all  the  difficulties, 
or  right  all  the  wrongs,  or  correct  all  the  irregularities  which  may  arise. 
Hence  the  law  very  wisely  confers  on  the  Board  of  Education  the  power 
'*to  regulate  all  matters  arising  in  the  practical  administration  of  the 
school  system  which  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. ' ' 

We  publish  below,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned,  two  acts  bear- 
hg  on  educational  matters,  passed  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. These  measures  were  introduced  at  the  last  (extra)  session,  but 
were  not  finally  acted  on.  Having  been  passed  by  both  Houses  they  are 
now  laws  : 

AN  ACT 

To  prevent  County  y  District ^  School  and  CorporcUion  Officers  and  School 
Trustees  from  purchasing  County  and  Corporation  Warrants  and 
School  Claims, 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  it  shall  be 
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unlawful  for  any  county,  district,  or  school  officer,  school  trustee,  or  cor- 
poration officer  in  this  Commonwealth  to  acquire  by  purchase  at  less  than 
its  face  value,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  contract,  express  or  implied,  any 
warrant  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by  any  Board  of  Super- 
visors, or  any  Common  Council  or  Board  of  Aldermen  of  any  county, 
city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  or  any  warrant  or  claim  issued  by 
any  of  the  free  school  officers  or  free  school  boards  of  this  State  for  the 
pay  of  free  school  teachers,  or  the  building  of  school -houses,  or  purchase 
of  school  books,  school  furniture  or  apparatus.  Any  such  officer  or  trus- 
tee violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  or  corporation  jail  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  twelve  months  ;  and  the  judge  of  every  county  or  corporation  court 
in  this  Commonwealih  shall  give  this  act  specially  in  charge  to  every 
grand  jury  impaneled  therein. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


AN  ACT 

Requiring  Educational  Institutions  Receivitig  State  Appropriations  to 
Make  Annual  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Education, 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  or  trustees 
of  every  State  institution,  which  is  educational  in  its  character,  to  cause 
to  be  made  out  by  the  superintendent,  president,  principal  or  other  pro- 
per officer  of  such  institution,  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of 
each  year,  a  report  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  June  preceding^. 
Said  report  shall  set  forth  the  condition  and  progress  of  said  institutions; 
the  number  of  professors,  assistant  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  the 
compensation  of  each;  the  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance;  the 
courses  of  instruction,  academic,  professional  or  technical;  th^  means 
and  methods  of  instruction;  the  number  of  students  in  the  diffijrent 
classes;  the  terms  of  tuition;  the  number  of  students  admitted  free  of 
charge  for  tuition;  the  kind  and  amount  of  all  funds  and  endowments 
yielding  an  income;  the  annual  income  from  all  sources  and  the  items 
thereof;  the  amount  of  expenditures  and  the  items  thereof,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  a  full  exhibit  of  the 
affairs  and  conditions  of  said  institutions.  Said  reports  shall  be  em- 
bodied in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  by  the  president  of  said  Board  laid 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 


._.^ 
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2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  requiring  reports  of  said  institutions  to  be 
made  otherwise  than  as  specified  in  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


Faee  Gounty  Institate. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  in  TAe  Page  News  of  January  4,  1888,  a  very 
fiiD  account  of  the  institute  held  by  the.  county  superintendent,  Dr.  H. 
M.  Keyser,  at  Luray,  December  22d  to  24th  inclusive,  in  regard  to  which 
the  editor  speaks  in  the  following  complimentary  terms  : 

'  We  yield  much  of  our  space  this  week  to  the  report  of  thd  Teachers' 
Institute  of  this  county,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  great  work  of  education.  The  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  with  which  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  institute,  the 
ibll  attendance,  and  the  deep  interest  manifested,  were  truly  gratifying  to 
Dr.  Keyser,  the  efficient  superintendent,  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  county. " 

In  its  comments  on  the  institute  The  News  states  that  there  are  seventy- 
four  public  school  teachers  in  the  county,  and  of  that  number  seventy-two 
were  present.  It  further  states :  "  The  public  schools  of  Page  are  im- 
proving, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  will  continue  to  improve  and 
keq)  pace  with  the  times. ' ' 

For  want  of  room  the  proceedings  cannot  be  given  in  full,  but  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  discussed  are  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
in  institute  work  : 

"Qualifications  and  Duties  of  the  Teacher**;  ** Virginia  Teachers' 
Reading  Association'*;  "How  to  Teach  Beginners";  **  Location  and 
Construction  of  School  Buildings";  ** Opening  Schools  with  Vocal 
Music";  "Geography";  "School  Discipline";  "  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing  Orthography";  ** Arithmetic";  "Teaching  English  Grammar"; 
"United  States  History";  "Importance  of  Teachers  Preparing  Reci- 
tations"; ••  Reading,  and  How  to  Teach  It";  "Relation  of  the 
Teacher  to  the  Parent";  ** Important  Work  of  the  Teacher";  ** Pen- 
manship ** ;  "  Practical  Geometry, '  *  &c. 

Selections — both  in  prose  and  poetry — were  read  by  several  teachers, 
and  a  pleasing  variety  was  thus  furnished  in  the  exercises. 

The  institute  expressed,  by  appropriate  resolutions,  high  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  Superintendent  Keyser,  Superintendent  Mclnturff,  of 
Shenandoah  county,  Rev.  J.  I.  Miller,  Professor  J.  J.  Shenk,  and  Captain 
R.  S.  Parks.  To  the  people  of  Luray  and  vicinity  thanks  were  tendered 
for  thdr  presence  and  aid  in  the  work,  and  for  hospitalities  extended  the 
members  of  the  institute. 
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Vir^nia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

James  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Institute,  has  issued  a  circular  of 
date  January  3,  1888,  calling^  attention  to  the  9th,  loth,  nth  and  14th 
sections  of  the  law  providing  for  the  admission  of  State  students,  &c. 
The  circular  contains  the  following  statements: 

Sixty  dollars  is  the  sum  fixed  for  board  and  tuition  of  regular  students 
for  the  entire  school  year.  Thirty  dollars,  a  merely  nominal  sum,  is 
charged  State  students  under  the  above  law,  and  no  other  charges  are 
made. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms.  Students 
are  required  to  pay  in  advance  their  board  and  tuition  for  each  term — a 
sum  equivalent  to  one-third  the  entire  sum  charged  either  regular  or 
State  students.     Students  are  admitted  and  classified  at  any  time. 

A  number  of  rooms  having  just  been  completed,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  admit  an  increased  number  of  new  students.  If  under  the  above  law 
the  quota  of  State  students  allowed  your  city  or  county  has  not  been 
filled,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  that  feature  of  the  law  which  is 
intended  to  encourage  deserving  students  who  desire  to  render  the  State 
and  their  people  a  service  by  preparing  themselves  more  thoroughly 
for  the  profession  of  teaching  than  they  can  in  the  ordinary  common 
schools. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  the  school  are  many :  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
the  State;  provided  with  a  faculty  amply  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  positions,  especially  that  of  training  teachers,  and  having  the 
wholesome  influence  of  good  churches,  which  our  students  are  required 
to  attend,  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Petersburg,  you  may  reasonably 
hope  for  the  best  results. 

A  more  healthy  site  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  for  the  location  of 
the  Institute.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  gently  sloping  to  the  Appomattox 
and  overlooking  the  city  of  Petersburg.  It  can  be  seen  by  travellers 
approaching  the  city  by  either  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  or  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  railroad,  and  stands,  and  will  stand  for  ages  to  come,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  liberality  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Johnston, 

President, 
Petersburg  y  Va. 

leS    TEACHERS    ¥7 ANTED  t 

Send  stamps  for  FREE  REGISTRATION  Plan  and  American  College 

Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

Evans  Buildings^  St,  Louis, 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Supplm  School*,  Colleges  and  Families  with  Teaohers  without  Charge. 
Aids  Teaohers  to  Secure  Desirable  Positions  throughout  the  South 
and  West.    Rents  and  sells  School  and  College  Property, 
Gives  Parents  and   Guardians   Information  Con- 
cerning Good  Schools. 


Fram  BeT.  H.  G.  Williftma,  President  Athens  Female  OoUe^ei  Athens,  Ala. 

It  aflbrds  me  plflMure  to  reoommend  the  Soatbem  Teachers'  Agency.    Those  wanting  Teaohen 
•ad  TiMcfaeis  wanting  placet  can  do  no  better  thah  place  their  Interaata  in  the  hands  of  the  Agency. 

Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 

SOnTHERN  TEACHERS'  AOENOT, 

F.  0.  Box  410,  BIBHIHGHAH,  ALA. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    VIROINIA. 

Literary,  Scirntific,  and  Professional  Drpartments, 

Including  . 

Law,  Medicine,  EngineerinK^  aiid  Agrioultiire. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
froin  I179  to  ^248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 

WE  WIXiL  DO  ALL  KINDS  OP  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING* 

InchMJing  Books,  Pamphleti,  CataloguML  OollMe  JooroaUi  and  Maguinea,  Letter-Heads,  Bill-Heads, 

Bodneas  Utrda,  (MreiiUn,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 

lad  give  bettor  material  and  workmanship  for  LBS8  MONST  than  any  establishment  In  the  United 
Slatfls.    Bond  for  Samples  and  prices  BBFORB  PLACING  ORDERS.    IT  WILL  PAT  YOU. 

J.  P.  BZXL  db  CO., 

Mannlhctming  Statkmers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MagilPs   History  of  Virginia 

Bsibesn  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  nse  in  the  Pnbllc  Schools  of  the  State  for  the 
ftnrth  tim*,  and  as  the  stndy  of  the  Virginia  History  Is  required  In  all  aohools  In  the  State,  we  Invite 
kImmiI  eOcials  who  are  not  using  It,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  snUect.  We  are  also 
thasathoriasd  distribuUng  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  Of  BDUGATION, 
tad  ^>plkatk>ne  for  supplies,  pricea,  or  Information  regarding  aame,  should  be  addroaaod  direct  to  as. 
1^  Send  for  Price-List  and  Diioounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable*s  Intermediate  Arithmetic .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic. .....  28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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lers,  Printers, 

Blank-Book  and 
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S  AND  MUSIC. 

RICHMOND. 


)N. 

Teaeliera'  Agency. 

IB  FOR 

Good  TiocA^for 

Good  Placet, 

Good  Placts  for 

isnrr. 

Good  Tiatheri. 

jmrf* 

Reliabla. 

1.    F1I1> 

ComBlilM  «>i>i>nllj  >|q>llli>s. 

LL.D., 

Ttufani  forstl  (ndnnHAad 

ITIONAL  BUREAU, 

A.  MOWRY.  President, 
fomfitM  St.,  Boston,  Maam» 

CHE   SEAT). 

THE  LIGHT-ROmnilfi 
DOMESTIC  I 


Artieticall;  BMntiful     Witboat 
a  Peer.     Id  ili  Mechanical 
ConBimction  it  bu 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  AtUcfatneiito 
that  are  now  beinR  placed  with 
each  "Domeatic"  are  Bpeciahiea. 
Ko    olber    machine    has    them. 
Tbera  AitachmeniB  and  (be  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domea- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    witboat 
qneatioD,      tbs       Acknowledf^ed 
Standard  of  EicelUnce. 
AgODU  wanted.     Addreea 

I  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va, 


HOME  s.T.v''.y-.,o„riu's'. 

■•BpltpiiCsaBdCilalocrsufecbO'l  Bookafnw.    C. 
Ptti^n  *  Son,  Ho.  l&)  1101  WHDnt  Si.. 

PHILADSLPHIA,  PA. 

JOSEPH  CI  LLOtl^ 
STEEL  PENS 

eOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  Vfl9. 
Wofc  30a-404-l70-«04. 

THE  U03T  FSBFSCT  OF  FEITS. 


DEEP 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
Bn>  Wander*  tilst  In   tfaoquLndi 


BtJWa  *  Co..  PsrtlH' 
It  tg  ■(  pw  daV  and 


irdi  whBnTH-  IbBj 


^incoriTir  diKarstloa^  IdtsdUou  •nd  piunu 
mt  pitbliitwiL  Enf  Bvalin  IHoRntad  with 
■  plnndid  annwlnca.  ^1i  pnUlnlion.  fornlihiu 

pa  pnnoii  (Aanld  b*  vlthonL   Th(  InpuJiTlU  b( 


ndretf  'houa- 

tki,  Copjrtghu, 
kDcUnd^^na^ 
.    £ad-boaki  (^ 
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SI  Oat  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  will 
.  assist  in  conducting  jour  schools  in 
•  Eood,  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  216  Urge,  tieauti- 
ful  chromo,  excelsior,  merit, and  cre'dit  cards  .elegantly 
lithographed  itt  aiity  difTerent  designs,  colors,  and 
molloes.  Price,  per  set.  {1;  half  set.  108  cards.  50  cts. 
Large  set  samples,  pretty  chromo  day  school  re. 
ward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachcn'  school  sup- 
plies, zo  cents.  Price  list  and  few  lamples  free. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  sumps  laken.  Fleue 
lend  a  trial  order.  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren, 
Pa. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANaE, 

Bvx  139,  Richmotui,  Va. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,& 

FAUILlEa  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 

Seeuru  Sltuatieni  fOr  Teachiri  at  modaratc  caat, 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
AddrcBB  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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INVENTION 


h«s  reTolutioDized  the 
world  daring  the  iMt 
half  c«ntury.  Not  least 
MDong  the  wooden  of  inTentlTe  progress  Is  a  method 
and  system  of  work  that  can  be  performed  all  over 
the  oonntry  withoot  separating  the  workers  fVom 
their  homes.  Pay  liberal;  anyone  can  do  the  work; 
either  sex,  young  or  old ;  no  special  ability  reqnired. 
Capital  not  needed;  yon  are  started  free.  Cut  this 
out  and  return  to  us  and  we  will  send  yon  flree  some- 
thing of  groHt  Taloe  and  importance  to  you,  that  will 
start  you  in  business,  which  will  bring  you  in  more 
money,  right  away,  than  anything  elw  in  the  world. 
ORASD  OUTPIT  FKiv.  Address,  True  St  Go.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 


RICHLY 


Rewarded  are  those  who  rsad 
this  and  then  aot;  they  wHl  find 
honorable  employment  that  will 
not  take  them  from  their  homes  and  families.  The 
profits  are  large  and  sure  for  every  industrious  per* 
■on,  many  have  made  and  are  now  making  several 
hundred  doHan  a  month.  It  is  eaqr  for  any  one  to 
make  five  dollars  and  upwards  per  day  who  is  wilHng 
to  work.  Either  seic,  young  or  old ;  capital  not 
needed;  we  start  you.  Eveiyuilng  new.  No  special 
ablli^  required;  you,  reader,  can  do  It  as  well  as 
anyone.  Write  to  os  at  once  for  foil  partioulan 
which  we  mail  free.  Addrsss,  Stlnaon  k  Go.,  Port- 
land, Maine.  * 


Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  WcSstem  Railway  for 

all  points  Sonth  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  1  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Bates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 


-BETWEEN- 


BKRXHS,    l.OO. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPBED  MOAD  IN   THE  SOUTH/ 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghonse 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 

• 

Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering  Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
m  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Chewed  to  Destination. 


DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

ReoeiTerB  and  Managan. 
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J.  R.  HACMDRDO, 

General  Freight  and  Ticket  Jlgent. 


ECLECTIC  SERIES,  ANNOimCEHENTS: 

Sevisod  and  Zmprpved  Sditiaa  of  Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution. 

-A  Manual  of -the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  instruction  of 
AmericaB  Youth  in  Uie  Duties,  Obligations  and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By  I.  W. 
Attdrews,  LL.D.,  Marietta  College^.  New  edition;  revised  to  date  by  the  author, 
tboronghly  adapted  to  grammar,  high- school  and  college  grades ;  re-set  entire  and 
printed  from  new  type.     i2mo.,  408  pp.,  ^i.oo.  .  By  mail,  $i.iy. 

MQFIWrS  1TATT7&AL  BIST0S7  SEBISS. 

For  Third  Reader  grade  :  "  Familiar  Animals  and  their  Wild  Kindred.'*  208 
pp.,  fall  cloth. .   latTOduction  and  sample  copy,  price,  50  cents.        .    • 

For  Fourth  Reader  Grade:  "Living  Creatui'es  of  Water,  Land  and.  Air." 
208  pp.,  full  clotb.     Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price,  50  cents.     (Nearly  ready.) 

These  books  are  liberally  and  accurately  illustrated.  The  designs  were  drawn 
and  engraved  expressly  for  the  lessons  they  illustrate,  and  include  actual  portraits  of 
many  .^ons.  animals. 

The  field  xtS  natural  history  is  approached  by  simple  description  and  anecdote. 
The  interest  in  reading  is  awakened  by  addressing  the  universal  love  of  living  crea- 
tures, and  habits  of  observation  are  cultivated  by  pointing  out  likenesses  and .  diflfer- 
eacesm  the  forms  and  adaptations  of  animals. 

OTHER  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PALMtt's  Science  of  Education.    By  mail,  $1.1.7,     By  F.  B.  Palmer,  Principal 
Slate  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.     Cloth,  340  pp. 

White's  Pedagogy,     By  mail,  I1.17.     By   Dr.   E.  E.  White,  Supt.  Cincinnati 
Schools.    Cloth,  340  pp. 

White's  Monthly  Record.    By  mail,  48  cents.     Forjrecord  of  monthly  estimates 

on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools. 

''^  lotroductieu  ami 

saoiplo  copy. 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  (Temperance  Physiology),        -  $0.60 

The  House  I  Live  la, {Primary  Temperance  Physiology),  .30 

Morris's  Scripture  Readings,      -            -            .            *_  .60 

Eclectic  Langfuage  LessonSi      -            •            -            -  .35 

Abom*&  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing,       .            .  .35 

Eclectic  German  Primer,      ...            -            .            -  .20 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader,                -            -            -  .25 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader,            -            -            -  -35 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,               ...  .42 

Eclectic  Germaxi  Fourth  Reader*            -            -            -  .60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader,               ...  .^2 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,      -            -            -•  .15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  'Reader,   -            -            -  ^5 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,      -           -           -  .35 

McGuifey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader*  -            -            -     .  .40 

McGufiey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  (ui  preparation),       -  .— .^ 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),       -  

The  publifihers  offer  special  rates  on  supplies  of  the  Eclectic  Series  for  first 
iatrodnctioo.  Address  them  for  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates 
and  Complete  Catalogue. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Pablishersi,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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OUR  NEW  PHYSIOLOGIES 


The  following  books,  now  recognized  as  ^Undard,  and  known  as  the  Pathfinder  | 
SF.R!]es  OF  Physiologies,  are  prepared  to  meet  State  and  National  Legislation  on 
the  subject  of  ieachipg  Hygienic  Physiology  with  special  reference  to  "  the  effects  of  I 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system/'  and  tocupply  the 
rapidly  growing,  demand  for  practical  and  common»9en6e  instmctioD.  Teachers | 
should  not  fail  to  see  these  books  before  making  a  selection. 

•  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES, 

THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRIMER. 

An  introdnction  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Physiology.  With  its  plentiful 
illustrations,  large  type  and  easy  language,  devoid  of  technical  terms,  it  is  tbfi  only 
physiology,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  suitable  for  the 
most  elementary  pupils.     Prlce»  30  cento. 

FOR  INTERMEOIATE  GRADES. 

HYGIENE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

This  book  contains  only  Physiology  enough  to  make  Hygiene  intelligible,  and 
specially  refers  to  "the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the| 
hnman  system.'*    Its.  scientific  accuracy  is  attested  by  eminent  scientists.    Distin- 
guished teachers  have  aided  in  molding  the  matter  into  a  teachable  form.     Written  in| 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  in  attractive  sfylt.     202  pages.     Price,  50  cents. 

FOR  HIGHEST  GRADES. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Contains  all  the  exccHent  and  popular  Teatares  that  have  given  Dr.  Steele'sj 
FouKTEKN  Weeks  IN  Physiology  so  wide  a  circulation.    Price,  $i.oa. 


SOKE  OF  TEB  SSCSNT  ADOPTIONS. 


By  the  U.  S.  Government  for  Schools 

under  its  direct  control. 
By    the    Provincial    Government    of 

Quebec. 
By  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands. 
By  the  States  of  Michigan,  Vermont, 

Delaware,      Kentucky,     Alabama, 

North  Carolina,  Oregon. 


By  the  Territories  of  Utah^  Arizona,! 
-  Washington,  Wyoming. 
By  the  Cities  of  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,! 

Washington,     Minneapolis,     Desj 

Moines,  Kansas  City,  Buffalo,  8anj 

Francisco. 
By  leading  Schools  and  Academies 

throughout  the  United  Stateft. 


RETURNABLE  SAMPLES  SENT  ON  AFPLTCATTON    Address? 


A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO., 

m  and  265  Waksb  Ave.,  Cbic&go,  E 


PnbUsIiers, 

111  aod  113  WiDJam  St.,  New  lorL 
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Of  Some  Theories  of  Eduoation. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  KENT,  M.  A.,  PR.  D. 

1. 

The  conception  of  education  becomes  more  extensive  and  intensive  as 
education  itself  widens  and  deepens.     First  one  aim  and  then  another  is 
recognized  as  the  prime  object  to  be  attained  by  education,  the  ground 
upon  which  it  can  be  defended  and  encouraged,  and  in  turn  each  of  their 
aims  is  swallowed  up  in  some  nobler,  higher  conception  of  education 
Itself.    The  revolt  against  the  slavery  of  scholasticism,  that  found  one 
exponent  in  the  reformation  of  the  church,  another  in  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, in  the  sixteenth  century,  placed  education  upon  a  higher  plane  than  . 
it  had  occupied  before  its  emancipation  from  its  cringing  slavery  to  the 
diurch.     Scholars  began  to   recognize  and   appreciate  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation.    Greece  and  Rome  had  embodied  this  civilization,  and  a  return 
to  the  .classics  promised  the  surest  and  most  intimate  introduction  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  development  and  progress  of  mankind.     Hence  edu- 
cation was  essentially  a  study  of  the  classics.     Against  this  one-sided 
education,  that  in  the  study  of  mankind  forgot  the  study  of  man  as  an 
bdividual,  ignored  his  special  aptitudes  or  tendencies,  and  neglected  the 
expansion  of  his  p>eculiar  faculties,  while  shaping  all  alike  in  one  fixed 
and  unyielding  mould,  a  most  earnest  protest  was  uttered  by  Locke. 
Scholasticism  had  been  followed  by  a  revolution  in  philosophy,  which, 
beginning  in  scepticism,  took  in  England  the  direction  of  empiricism. 
Locke  considered  the  mind  as  a  iadu/a  rasa,  a  blank  tablet,  upon  which 
experience  was  to  write  all  her  weighty  and  valued  lessons.     His  philoso- 
phy was  eminently  utilitarian,  and  his  theory  of  education  made  useful- 
ness its  aim  and  influence  its  means. 

Locke,  (in  his  apologetic  and  prefatory  note  to  Edward  Clarke,  of 
Chipley,  Esq.,  urges  as  his  excuse  for  publishing  his  Notes  on  Educa- 
tion, his  general  interest  in  education,  which  had  been  elicited  more 
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his  own  efTorts  to  aid  in  ihe  education  of  the  son  and 
patron.  Lord  Ashley.  Locke  laid  down  health  as  the 
postulated  hardiness  as  the  almost  essential  condition  of 
,  and  emphasized,  in  great  detail,  attention,  to  some  of 
principles  of  hygiene ;  but  most  of  his  advice  in  Ortho- 
nore  nearly  to  the  care  of  children  by  parents  than  by 
ig  to  the  perplexing  ^question  of  rewards  and  punish- 
is  emphatically  enjoined,  and  the  fault  of  disobedience  is 
icterized  as  one  that  must,  by  all  means  and  at  all  hazards, 
Chastisement  is  the  most  unfit  of  all  punishments  to  be 
I,  because  pain  is  the  only  effect,  and  dread  the  motive 
m  the  same  transgression  thereafter.  "  And  I  believe  it 
it,  caiefis  paribus,  those  children  who  have  been  most 
make  the  b^est  men."  Yet  Locke  does  not  completely 
t  by  whipping:,  but  he  notes  the  obvious  evils  of  con- 
siderate whipping,  in  that  it  causes  an  aversion  to  those 
performance  of  which  it  is  administered;  it  generates  a 
id  breaks  the  spirit.  Hence  it  should  be  a  last  resort, 
idministered  seldom,  but  severely,  and  never  in  anger. 
1  be  made  to  feel  the  shame  connected  with  the  punish- 
agnize  its  justice,  not  consider  it  a  spedes  of  pedagogi- 
lese  remarks  are  eminently  practical,  and  will  meet  with 
rrence  of  all  teachers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
-fashioned  method  of  hearing  a  lesson,  with  switch  in 
ipon  bare  legs  or  outstretched  hands  Ihe  missed  ques- 
g  replies,  with  their  own  more  rational  and  humane  prin- 
and  disgrace  being  the  elements  conducive  to  good 
whipping  bears  with  it  nothing  save  physical  pain,  it 
merit,  and  almost  invariably  proves  futile. 
[)ce  get  into  children  a  love  of  credit,  and  an  apprehen- 
d  di^race,  you  Have  put  into  them  the  true  principle, 
mtiy  work  and  incline  them  to  the  right."  "Avoid 
h  habits. "  "  He,  therefore,  that  is  about  children  should 
latures  and  aptitudes,  and  see,  by  often  trials,  what  turn 
and  what  becomes  them,  observe  what  their  native  stock 
:  improved,  and  what  it  is  fit  for."  Here  we  are  brought 
that  conception  of  education  that  insists  upon  individu- 
;a  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  Locke's  mind  that  he  speaks  con- 
ifluence  the  tutor  should  exert.  Such  an  intimate  and 
of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  the  individual  capabilities  is 
en  the  number  of  pupils  is  very  limited,  and  truly  prac- 
1  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  a  single  pupil, 
iiould  be  unceasingly  exerted  upon  the  pupil,  and  ex- 
method  of  training,  constantly  before  him.     Even  for 
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children,  reasoning  is  the  most  potent  means  of  control ;  nor  should  a  ' 
teacher  presume  that  advanced  age  is  necessary  to  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  this  principle.  Authority  should  yield  to  advice,  and  friendship 
as  the  pupil  advances  from  childhood  to  maturer  years,  and  reverence 
and  respect  for  teachers  be  at  all  times  inculcated.  Virtue,  wisdom, 
breeding  and  learning,  are  the  ends  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  remember 
diat  mere  learning  is  the  last  and  the  least. 

Locke's  system  of  didactics  is  of  less  importance  to  us,  and  yet  the 
following  passage  is  historically  valuable.  "  I  have  always  had  a  fancy 
that  learning  might  be  made  a  play  and  recreation  to  children.  I  have 
therefore  thought  that  if  playthings  were  fitted  to  this  purpose,  as  they 
usually  are  to  some,  contrivances  might  be  made  to  teach  children  to 
read." 

Here  is  the  germ  of  those  systems,  of  which  the  kindergarten  is  the 
best  specimen.  Nor  did  Locke  leave  this  germ  unnoticed.  He  preserved 
it  carefully,  handled  it  tenderly,  to  avert  the  destruction  of  life,  and 
strengthened  it  by  further  and  specific  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  own  fancy  might  be  realized.  Locke's  utilitarianism  led  him 
necessarily  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  travel  as  a  means  of  education,  improving  the 
wisdom  by  increasing  experience,  compelled  him  to  range  alongside  of 
English  the  other  modern  languages,  particularly  French,  which  should 
be  learned  not  by  rules  but  by  conversation.  And  as  such  a  knowledge 
(tf  a  language  was  useful  for  travel,  so  the  reciprocal  value  of  traveling  was 
in  multiplying  the  facilities  for  learning  the  language  by  this  rational 
method,  and  this  method  so  commended  itself  to  Locke,  that  he  would 
apply  it  to  Latin,  thus  emancipating  pupils  from  the  thraldom,  existing 
in  his  day,  to  mere  grammatical  drilling.  Latin  should  be  learned  by 
talking  and  reading.  Grammar  is  a  further  exercise  for  advanced 
scholars,  as  an  introduction  to  rhetoric,  including  no  doubt  text-criticism 
and  interpretation.  Memory  should  not  be  slavishly  exercised ;  perhaps 
a  protest  against  all.  systems  of  mnemonics,  may  chance,  against  such 
a  system  as  that  so  much  in  vogue  in  our  day,  may  be  found  in  these 
vords.  But  the  most  important  consideration  of  all,  according  to  Locke, 
is  method;  and  this  high  appreciation  of  methodology  has  been  justified 
by  the  attention  which  has  already  been  paid  to  education  as  a  science, 
and  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  the  excellent  lectures  and  trea- 
tises on  pedagogics,  the  woof  and  web  of  all  the  efforts  to  found  and 
Sttstahi  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes ;  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
the  teacher's  qualifications  for  his  most  responsible  duties,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  acquirements. 

Universify  of  Virginia. 
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(FOt  Ihe  JOUIIHAL.] 

lohaol  SoperrisioD. 

Its  in  School  Supervision,"  in  the  last  number 
le  to  offer  the  following  suggestions: 
supervision,  the  belter  the  success  of  the  school 
y  all,  I  presume,  without  discussion.  It  is  as 
straight  line  Is  "one  direction." 
uestion  is  not  so  much  the  quaiify  of  supervi- 
sion of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
lure  the  count}'  superintendents  of  the  schools 
Ttion  that  as  yet  in  our  State  we  have  none.  ' 
g  to-day  more  for  the  want  of  proper  over- 
:ause,  save  the  want  of  sufficient  funds. 
Is  the  county  superintendents  are  required  to 
ense  the  teachers  and  to  visit  the  schools  at 
>1  year.  Some  of  the  counties  have  as  many 
f  or  forty  schools.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
r  weather,  a  superintendent  of  such  a  county, 
rs  to  each  school,  would  be  able  to  complete 
tie  more  than  once  during  the  session  of  live 
allowance  for  bad  weather,  correspondence, 
stings,  boards  of  reference,  institutes,  etc.,  is 
1  do  wonderfully  well  to  make  the  circuit  once. 
)per  supervision  cannot  be  demanded  nor  ex- 

le  salaries  of  these  officers  range  from  three 
dollars,  showing  beyond  question,  It  was  never 
time  of  superintendents  should  be  spent  in 
vould  engage  in  employment  which  required 
and  their  horses  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
allowed  them  for  their  private  affairs, 
re  43,  section  69,  says :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty 
isit  the  schools  within  their  districls  from  time 
at  the  schools  are  conducted  according  to  law. 
•cy." 

ustees  who  never  enter  a  school-room,  cannot 
thus  conducted  ;  it  is  certain  they  will  never 
oing  their  duty  and  which  are  not.  They  will 
le  pupils  are  prompt,  obedient,  and  diligent ; 
repared  for  the  recitations,  or  whether  they  fail 
1  to  a  strict  account.  They  will  never  know 
>reme  throughout  the  day  in  the  school-room  ; 
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they  will  never  know  how  often  the  teacher  himself  is  puzzled  to  answer 
questions  he  was  too  indolent  to  examine  the  night  before ;  they  will  never 
know  whether  the  teacher  has  order,  method,  and  system,  and  conse- 
quently will  never  know  whom  to  retain  and  whom  to  reject,  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  applicants  for  teachers'  places  at  the  beginnint^  of  the  next 
session. 

Let  these  officers,  whether  they  are  scholars  or  business  men — in  fact, 
better  they  should  be  business  men  and  not  scholars,  than  scholars  and 
not  practical  men — let  these  officers  devote  two  or  three  hours  twice  a 
month  to  each  of  the  schools,  which  they  can  easily  do  by  dividing  the 
schools  in  each  district  between  the  three  trustees,  giving  each  one  four 
or  five  schools  for  his  special  oversight,  and  you  will  not  see  loose,  lag* 
gard  and  lazy  teachers  holding  their  places  from  year  to  year  as  if  by 
hereditary  tenure.  Incompetent  and  negligent  teachers,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, will  shrink  away  from  such  supervision  from  insupportable  mortifi- 
cation, or  be  ejected  by  the  efficient  officer,  while  the  faithful  teachers 
will  court  investigation  and  proudly  point  to  their  well-ordered,  s)rstematic 
methods,  and  by  virtue  of  merit  retain  their  places  as  long  as  they  desire 
them. 

But  how  are  we  to  procure  this  desirable  superintendence  of  the  trus* 
tees? 

Has  the  State  the  power  to  coerce  these  officers  to  perform  this  impor- 
tant service,  of  seeing  that  the  schools  are  conducted  with  the  utmost 
efficiency,  without  adequate  compensation  7  If  it  has,  can  it  be  either 
r^ht,  righteous,  or  reasonable  to  exact  it  of  men  who,  in  the  main,  are . 
but  moderately  supplied  with  this  world's  gear  and  can  ill  afford  to  de- 
prive their  families  of  the  time  necessary  to  bestow  upon  this  work 
without  a  fair  equivalent  ? 

The  only  possible  hope  of  procuring  this  much-needed  service  must  be 

by  paying  for  it.     It  is  poor  economy,  to  say  the  least,  to  invest  thousands 

in  this  great  enterprise  and  then  leave  the  management  to  unpaid  and 

irresponsible  overseers.     By  all  means  let  the  trustees  be  paid,  but  let 

them  be  paid  upon  the  principle,  "  no  work,  no  pay. " 

Justice. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

''AH  FanishmentB  for  Failure  in  Arithmetio  are  Atrooions'' 

(Extract  from  an  article  in  November  Journal.) 

I  am  tempted  by  these  words  to  say  just  a  word  to  my  fellow -worker* 
-country  teachers.  All  punishments  for  failure  in  any  study  are  atrocious, 
list,  find  out  where  lies  the  blame  for  the  failure,  with  yourself  or  with 

e  child.     This  being  conscientiously  and  intelligently  done,  I  guarantee 
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'es  lew  punishments.  It  may  be  said  the  instruction 
le  teacher,  but  that  the  child,  out  of  perversity,  refused 
,  whose  iault  was  that  ?  Does  none  of  the  blame  lie 
that  state  of  mind  in  the  child  i  In  my  experience  I 
pupil  that  could  not  be  reached  in  some  way.  There 
',  to  praise  in  every  child,  and  praise  is  a  powerful 
lature.  The  very  dullest  of  scholars  may  possess, 
have,  the  warmest  affections  or   the  gentlest  ways. 

if  you  cannot  praise  his  work,  praise  anything  he 
mmended.  If  you  cannot  encourage  or  enthuse  him 
1  equal  with  his  school-mates,  certainly  he  is  not  to  be 
■  two  things  is  evident,  either  you  are  incompetent  to 
.lly  too  weak  to  receive  instruction.  Surely  he  is  not 
'our  failure  or  for  the  Lord's  work. 

saying  this  because  I  know  there  are  some  teachers 
living  the  identical  words  of  the  text-books  as  replies 
ind  who  "keep  in  "  or  otherwise  punish  those  pupils 
tations. 

■cessary  to  punish 'children  for  bad  conduct,  though,  ■ 
^e  little  of  it  to  do.  I  make  it  a  constant  aim  to  pro- 
r  little  heads  and  hands,  consequently  there  is  no  time 

mischief.  Scolding  and  punishing  savor  strongly  to 
Stable  after  the  steed  is  stolen." 

A  Country  School  Teacher. 


Edncation  by  EnTiroDment. 

Emerson,  "  is  a  Pestalozzian  school ;  all  are  teachers 
I."  Everybody  teaches.  Merchants,  mechanics, 
jngers  on  the  street — all  teach.  The  work  of  educa- 
ally  in  field  and  shop  and  street  as  really  as  in  nursery 
Mind  is  continur.lly  open  to  receive  impressions- 
gate-ways  to  the  outside  world  when  the  janitor  locks 
or  in  the  afternoon.  While  the  light  flashes  through 
ile  the  optic  nerve  is  sensitive  to  receive  images  from 
world — lessons  are  being  given  and  received ;  and 
her  has  gone  home  the  pupils  are  still  at  school  and 
id. 

if  education,  I  assign  an  important  part  10  "  the  condi- 
in  the  development  of  personal  and  social  character." 
designate  those  circumstances  and  states  in  which  we 
nlluence  of  which  we  come  or  are  brought,  whether 
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voluntarily  or  not  on  our  part  or  on  the  part  of  others.  The  **  condi- 
tions "  are  always  in  operation.  They  carry  more  than  a  "  bare  majority  " 
in  the  count  of  forces  that  educate. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  mother  who  was  filled  with  trouble  because  her 
fourth  and  youngest  son  announced  that  he  was  going  to  sea.  She  had 
already  given  up  four  sons  to  this  adventurous  life.  She  clung  to  the 
fourth,  hoping  he  would  be  spared  to  her  home  and  companionship. 
But,  alas,  he  went  the  way  of  the  others.  She  tried  to  account  for  it. 
She  had  always  warned  her  boys  against  the  sea  and  a  sailor's  life.  She 
bad  read  to  them  stories  of  storm  and  shipwreck,  thinking  to  intimidate 
them.  But  in  boyhood  they  played  at  ship  life  ;  they  drew  pictures  of 
ships ;  they  made  and  sailed  miniature  ships ;  they  were  wild  to  see  ships; 
and  first  of  all  the  oldest  ran  away  that  he  might  serve  before  the  mast, 
and  the  second  secured  reluctant  parental  consent  that  he  might  not  go 
dandestinely.  The  third  entered  the  navy,  and  now  the  broken-hearted 
mother  found  the  fourth  bound  to  embark  on  a  merchant  vessel. 

In  her  trouble  she  sent  for  her  minister  and  laid  the  case  before  him. 

"It  is  too  late  now  to  prevent  it,'*  she  said,  **  but  how  can  you  account 
for  this  singular  freak  of  the  whole  family  of  boys  ?  It  is  not  an  inherited 
taste.     It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  my  teachings  and  warnings." 

The  minister  pointed  out  to  the  sad  woman  a  large  and  remarkably  fine 
picture  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  hanging  in  the  best  light  on  the  wall  of  the 
"living  room  *'  in  which  they  were  then  seated. 

"How  long  have  you  had  that  picture? *'  he  asked. 

"For  twenty-five  years,*'  she  replied,  "It  was  the  gift  of  a  foreign 
friend,  and  is  considered  an  unusually  good  painting.  We  prize  it 
highly." 

"That  picture,"  the  minister  answered,  **  has  sent  your  sons  to  sea. 
They  have  looked  at  it  and  admired  it  from  childhood.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
superior  picture.  Look  at  the  sails,  the  clouds,  the  blue  sky  beyond  the 
rifts,  the  movement,  the  power  in  the  picture.  No  wonder  that  your  boys 
were  captured  by  it,  their  tastes  formed  and  their  lives  controlled  by  this 
rare  bit  of  art." 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  literal  truth  of  this  story,  but  I  can  answer  for 
its  fidelity  to  human  nature.  Pictures  educate.  Inartistic  pictures  that 
violate  every  canon  of  taste,  every  law  of  color,  and  every  line  of  truth, 
"irrupt  the  tastes  of  those  who  look  at  them  from  day  to  day. 

Pictures  true  to  finest  art  refine ;  pictures  of  heroism  and  virtue  enno- 

le.  Thus  drapery,  furniture,  carpets,  wood-work,  and  bric-a-brac  have 
I  tendency  to  refine  or  otherwise.  Sham  makes  children  acquainted 
nth  sham.     And  familiarity  with  sham  of  any  kind  awakens  the  sense  of 

nth.  There  is  a  power  in  this  particular  in  the  architecture  of  a  town, 
'nblic  halls,  church  interiors,  city  parks,  buildings  that  are  of  costly  or 
wed  stone  in  front  and  that  on  the  hidden  sides  and  in  the  rear  are  of 
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brick  and  uncut  stone — these  all  give  unsyllabled  lessom 
and  lalsehood,  which  are  wdghtier  than  sermons  abou 
tasks  from  books  of  ethics  in  the  high  schools. 

Again,  the  school-house  teaches  as  effectually  as  tl: 
There  are  some  school-houses  where  it  would  be  impO! 
skilful  art  teacher  to  give  tessong  in  proportion,  color  ; 
sensible  teacher  to  talk  about  neatness,  cleanliness  and  ta 
and  lumishing  a  house. 

Conditions  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  those 
earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  popular  education.     Theref 
in  dealing  with  the  people  whose  children  are  to  be  edua 
you  to  the  school-teacher  who  cares  for  atmospheres, 
tone  quite  as  much  as  for  text-books,  tasks,  and  for  accu 
I  ask  you  to  help  him  when  he  tries  to  make  his  school-room  a  place  of 
neatness  and  brightness,  with  plants,  flowers,  pictures,  statuettes,  window    |''| 
and  wall  hangings  and  whatever  may  give  the  child  ideas  of  taste,  of   /.'< 
purity,  of  restfulness,  and  will  fill  his  soul  with  images  and  memories  that  '> '.  \ 
shall  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  life,  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  safe-     ,  \  1 
guard  against  evil. —  Tke  Ckautauquan.  '{■  ■ 


(For  the  JounNM-l  '  .'. 

"  Anthor  Days  "  in  oar  Fablio  Sotioala. 

By  Wm.  M.  Gravbill,  Principal  Roanoke  City  Graded  Schools.  < 

For  six  years  I  have  held  "author  day  "  exercises  in   my   schools.      I    \'.* 
find  it  a  very  successful  way  of  teaching  biography  and  history  as  well 
as  a  means  of  developing  a  taste  for  literature.     Pupils  thereby  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  authors  and  their  works,  so  that  when  they  have 
time  to  read,  they  know  where  to  find  good  literature.  '.' 

I  find  that  pupils  take  a  great  interest  in  these  exercises.     Even  those   1 1  ( i 
in  the  primary  grades  delight  in  reciting  verges  selected  by  teachers  or    ■ 
parents. 

I  give  herewith  a  "  Washington  alphabet"  which  I  prepared  for  my 
second  reader  grade.  These  maxims  are  selected  from  Washington's 
"  Rules  of  Civility,"  in  which  I  have  made  a  few  verbal  alterations. 

I  hope  all  Virginia  teachers  will  celebrate  Washington's  birthday,  if 
no  other,  and  will  leach  their  pupils  these  excellent  precepts.  They  were 
written  by  Washington  when  he  was  a  youth,  and  who  knows  what  in> 
fluence  they  had  in  molding  that  character  which  should  be  the  prototype 
of  Virginia  youths. 


-w^r- 
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"WASHINGTON  ALPHABET." 


A— Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if  you  esteem  your  own 

reputation,  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
B— Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of  any 

one. 
C— Control  your  temper  at  the  table,  whatever  happens  ;  and  if  you 

have  reason  to  be  angry  show  it  not.     Put  on  a  cheerful  countenance, 

especially  if  there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor  makes  one  dish  a 

feast. 
D— Detract  not  from  others,  but  neither  be  excessive  in  commending. 
E— Every  time  you  advise  or  reprehend  any  one,  consider  whether  it 

ought  to  be  done  in  public  or  in  private,  presently  or  at  some  other 

time  ;  also  in  what  terms  to  do  it,  and  in  reproving  show  no  signs  of 

choler,  but  do  it  with  sweetness  and  with  mildness. 
F— Flatter  no  one,  neither  play  with  any  one  that  delights  not  to  be 

played  with. 
G— Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others,  and  ask  not  how  they 

came.     What  you  may  speak  in  secret  to  your  friend  deliver  not 

before  others. 
H—Haste  not  to. relate  news  if  you  know  not  the  truth  thereof     In  talk- 
ing of  things  you  have  heard,  name  not  the  author  always.     A  secret 

disclose  not. 
I— In  writing  or  speaking,  give  to  every  person  his  due  title  according  to 

his  degree  and  the  custom  of  the  place. 
J— Jest  not  when  none  take  pleasure  in  mirth.     Laugh  not  aloud,  nor  at 

all  without  occasion.     Deride  no  man's  misfortune  though  there 

seem  to  be  some  cause. 
R— Keep  to  the  fashion  of  your  equals.     In  your  apparel  be  modest, 

and  endeavor  to  accommodate  nature  rather  than  procure  admiration. 
L— Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  somewhat 

grave. 
U— Mock  not  nor  jest  at  anything  of  importance.     Break  no  jests  that 

are  sharp  or  biting,  and   if  you  say  anything  witty  or  pleasant 

abstain  from  laughing  thereat  yourself  . 
N— Never  be  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous,  the  first  to  salute,  hear 

and  answer,  and  be  not  pensive  when  it  is  time  to  converse. 
—Obey  your  natural  parents,  and  when  you  speak  of  God  or  His  at- 
tributes let  it  be  seriously,  in  reverence  and  honor. 
-Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  everywhere  about  you  to  see  if  you  be 

well  decked,  if  your  shoes  fit  well  and  your  clothes  handsomely. 
--Question  not  to  know  the  affairs  of  others,  neither  approach  to  those 

that  speak  in  private. 
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ID  letters,  books  or  papers  in  company,  but  when  there  is  ne- 
for  doing  it  you  must  ask  leave;  look  not  nigh  when  another 

ing  a  tetter. 

not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  others  stand,  walk  not 

athers  stop. 

before  you  speak  ;  pronounce  not  imperfectly  nor  bring  out 

'ords  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

ake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your 

>es. 

jrds  should  not  be  used  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  scoff  not 

ther  although  they  give  occatiion. 

others  speak  be  attentive  yourself  and  disturb  not  the  audi- 
If  any  hesitate  in  his  words  help  him   not,  nor  prompt  him 

It  being  desired  ;  interrupt  him  not  nor  answer  him  until   his 

I  be  ended. 

lie  is  more  powerful  than  precept ;  wherein  you  reprove  an- 

be  unblamable  yourself 

liscourse  with  men  of  business  should  be  short  and  comprehen- 

sly  strive  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that   little  spark   of 
il  fire  called  conscience. 


Id  Teachers  Understand  the  Science  of  Arithtaetio  ? 

F,  Waite  a.  Shoemaker,  St.  Cloud  Siale  Normal  School,  Minn. 

that  a  teacher  who  sees  with  great  readiness  the  points  in- 
ipt  to  be  in  appreciative  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  his 
pupils.  He  may  be  ioo  philosophic,  not  enough  given  to  the 
on  of  details,  and  blind  to  the  necessity  of  routine  drills.  But 
rue  that  a  teacher  may  thoroughly  understand  his  subject  and 
fficient,  it  is  no  less  true  tliat  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  efiident 
oes  appreciate  its  underlying  philosophy. 

sense  of  mastery  which  is  felt  by  the  teacher  gives  him  tone, 
dence  that  will  keep  him  from  being  easily  confused  even  when 
ce  a  new  form.  This  feeling  of  mastery  it  is  impossible  to 
t  will  surely  inspire  confidence  and  do  much  to  insure  success. 
lore  pitiable  than  a  wavering,  vaccillating,  scared  teacher? 
oes  this  command  of  the  subject  out  the  teacher  on  the  van- 
d  of  freedom  and  confidence,  but  it  fosters  in  the  class  a  spirit 
;  can  appreciate  except  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
s  of  a  master.     "  The  spirit  only  can  teach." 


-   « 
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2d.  A  teacher  must  be  able  to  analyze  specific  difficulties  into  their 
dements,  must  be  able  to  see  clearly  how  the  matter  under  cqnsideration 
is  related  to  other  portions  of  the  subject.  Unless  this  is  done  he  cannot 
strike  with  precision  the  point  not  understood.  He  must  also  analyze 
concepts  into  their  elements  in  order  to  discover  the-  exact  element  not 
grasped  by  the  pupil.  O,  the  aimless  work  done  by  teachers  not  com- 
prehending just  what  the  matter  is  with  the  pupil!  O,  the  amount 
of  mental  nausea  caused  by  everlastingly  drilling  upon  that  which  is 
already  understood !  O,  the  bushels  of  chaff  that  are  swallowed  in 
order  to  get  at  the  two  grains  of  wheat  1  O,  the  endless  turning  and 
thinking  over  pages  already* dog-eared,  when  if  only  the  little  difficulty 
was  seen  by  the  teacher  all  this  might  be  saved. 

To  illustrate  :  a  class  does  not  comprehend  the  following  problem :  "A 
commission  merchant  sends  his  principal  $480,  as  net  proceeds  after  de- 
ducting his  commission  of  4%.  What  was  the  selling  price  of  the 
goods  ?  **  The  difficulties  presented  here  are  manifold,  and  after  a  proper 
analysis  and  classification  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  the  pupil 
must  be  questioned  so  as  to  make  it  evident  which  points  need  attention. 
The  first  classification  should  be  into  analysis  of  problem  and  analysis  of 
process.  When  the  pupil  has  comprehended  this  fact,  that  $480  is  96% 
of  the  selling  price  (96%  of  —  =  $480),  he  has  comprehended  the  prob- 
lem. But  perhaps  he  has  not  mastered  the  process.  Is  it  not  common 
to  see  teachers  drill  upon  the  process,  calling  the  attention  of  the  child 
mainly  in  that  direction,  when  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  child's  not 
seeing  the  problem,  or  what  is  worse,  confusing  the  process  with  the 
problem  until  neither  can  be  clearly  seen,  because  it  is  not  seen  singly  ? 

If  the  difficulty  is  that  the  process  is  not  understood,  that  the  child 
does  not  know  how  to  find  the  selling  price  when  96%  of  the  selling  price 
equals  $480,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Explain  it  ?  No,  indeed,  may 
the  numberless  lies  told  by  pupils  listening  to  long  explanations  be  for- 
given !  Who  has  no  qualms  of  conscience  when  he  remembers  his  res- 
ponse to  the  teacher's  ever  ready,  "Do  you  understand?"  Good, 
thorough  questioning  is  the  proper  tool  to  be  used,  for  by  it  we  may 
discover  exactly  what  the  child  does  not  understand.  Now  for  a  closer 
analysis  of  the  process  96%  oi  —  =  $480.  The  teacher  should  see  that 
this  is  identical  in  operation  with  the  following ;  f  of  —  =  $6 ;  and 
should  use  numbers  so  small  as  to  allow  the  main  force  of  the  intellect  to 
be  concentrated  upon  the  process.     Let  objects  be  presented  thus  : 

i  of  No. 
Ill     III     III 
I  of  No. 
}  of  No. 
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Often  the  simple  presentation  of  the  objects  and  making  the  pupil  state 
that  6  is  /ze/^-thirds  of  the  required  number,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  give  a  complete  exposition  of  the  matter.  Should  the  pu- 
pil fail  to  do  this  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  arouse  him  to 
closer  consideration  of  the  premises  by  questions  like  the  following  : 
Find  the  six.  Find  f  of  the  number.  Find  J  of  the  number.  It  is 
what  part  of  6  ?  What,  then,  is  }  of  the  number  required  ?  Good  teach- 
es often  retard  the  growth  of  the  child  by  not  knowing  when  not  to 
question.  Hands  off,  give  th^  boy  a  chance  to  walk  alone.  Guide  him 
only  when  he  wanders.     Never  carry  him. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  drill  is  necessary  with  these  small  numbers  to 
ensure  that  the  process  is  understood  before  larger  numbers  are  brought 
into  the  same  relation.  A  clear  comprehension  of  the  identity  of  pro; 
cesses  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and 
saves  much  time  on  drills  that  are  worse  than  worthless. 

After  processes  are  settled,  drill  on  problems  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Begin  with  business  problems  involving  numbers  so  small  that  the  attention 
need  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  be  removed  from  the  problem  to  the 
process.  Next,  drill  upon  many  business  problems,  paying  no  atention 
whatever  to  the  process ;  statements  may  be  made  merely  requiring  the 
answers,  as  in  the  preceding  problem : 

tW,  of  —  =  $480. 

This  anal3rsis  of  a  complex  difficulty  into  its  simple  merits,  and  this 
skilful  arrangement  of  points  so  that  the  forces  to  be  assailed  are  attacked 
and  demolished  singly  and  in  turn,  is  method. —  TAe  School  Jauntal, 


Hindranoes  to  Teaohing's  beooming  a  Profession,  and  How  to 

Meet  Them. 

In  selecting  any  profession  or  occupation,  or  before  embarking  upon 
an  undertaking,  the  first  question  that  arises  is,  **  Will  it  pay."  If  this 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  then  something  else  is  chosen  that  pro- 
mises to  give  a  suitable  return  for  the  labor.  It  is  right  to  consider 
the  pay  if  we  define  pay  correctly.  It  does  not  always  mean  what  we  re- 
ceive in  dollars  and  cents.  We  may  be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  yet  miserable 
indeed,  and  our  skulls  not  unlike  his,  which  was  filled  with  melted  gold 
by  his  enemies,  will  be  filled  by  a  conscience  even  harder  than  metal,  and 
whose  only  desire  is  for  gold.  There  is  something  better  than  money. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  doing  good.  The  person  who  chooses  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  only  because  there  is  money  in  it,  had  better  stop 
before  commencing.  But,  generally  speaking,  one  should  receive  a  pecu- 
niary return  for  his  labor  whether  it  be  with  muscle  or  brain. 
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One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  teaching's  becoming  a  profession  is 
insoffident  pay.  Inability  to  obtain  a  professional  education  is  not  now 
a  hindrance,  as  the  country  abounds  in  normal  training  schools  and 
teachers'  literature,  by  means  of  which  he  may  obtain  the  desired  instruc- 
tion, but  his  salary  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  his  qualiiica- 
tioos.  As  a  rule,  however,  people  pass  for  about  what  they  are  worth, 
though  it  may  be  far  below  their  own  estimate.  Ability  and  ambition 
will  usually  tell.  A  teacher  should  work  for  higher  wages  in  his  own 
school,  or  a  better  paying  position  elsewhere.  Create  a  demand  for  pro- 
fessional teachers  by  being  a  good  one  yourself.  Parents  are  not  slow 
in  notidng  results.  The  teacher  that  crams  the  most  facts  into  a  young 
mind  in  a  gfiven  time  is  not  always  the  best,  though  this  is  often  taken  as 
the  standard  by  which  they  are  judged.  The  discipline  which  the  mind 
receives  while  acquiring  the  truths  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
truths  themselves.  But  up  to  a  certain  limit  the  more  facts  that  are  cor- 
rectly taught,  the  better  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 

Teachers  of  no  experience  nor  special  training  are  often  paid  the  same 
salary  and  put  in  as  responsible  positions  as  those  who  have  spent  years 
in  careful  preparation.  Poor  teachers  are  dear  at  any  price,  yet  many 
parents  are  willing  that  novices  should  experiment  on  their  children  if 
they  can  be  hired  for  five  dollars  a  month  less  than  one  who  has  been 
tried.  The  following  statement  of  Rodger  Ascham,  school-master  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  some  extent  holds  true  at  the  present  time.  He 
said:  "It  is  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a 
cunning  man  for  their  children.  For  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  sti- 
pend of  two  hundred  crowns  by  the  year,  and  are  loth  to  offer  to  the 
other  two  hundred  shillings.  God  that  sitteth  in  heaven  laugheth  their 
dioice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should.  For  he  suf- 
iereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well  ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortu- 
nate children  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their 
borse  than  comfort  in  their  children." 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  he  who  is  educated  can  teach, 
tialany  one  who  can  pass  an  examination  and  secure  good  **  per  cents  " 
is  capable  of  managing  a  school.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  un- 
sidlled  school-teachers  and  good  teachers.  Certain  principles  underlie 
all  teaching,  and  these  should  be  understood  before  taking  charge  of  a 
school.  The  carpenter  may  experiment,  and  what  matters  it  if  he  spoib 
a  few  boards  before  he  becomes  a  good  workman.  The  material  upon 
which  the  teacher  works  is  far  too  precious  to  be  experimented  with. 
Some  school-keepers  seem  to  think  that  children  are  empty  vessels  into 
which  they  must  pour  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  each  day.  Not 
that  they  are  living  beings  who  learn  only  by  doing  and  that  education 
consists  only  in  drawing  out  what  they  already  possess,  but  as  a  rule 


^ 
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these  same  school-keepers  are  ignorant  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  if 
they  ever  heard  of  Mann  or  Pestalozzi,  they  wonder  if  the  methods  of 
these  educators  were  as  good  as  their  own. 

School  boards  often  say  that  a  young  teacher  of  no  experience  some- 
times does  better  than  one  who  has  taught  years,  and  this  is  doubtless 
true,  for  some  who  have  kept  school  many  terms  have  fallen  into  ruts  and 
are  too  ignorant  or  indolent  to  turn  from  the  old  track.  In  teaching",  as 
in  nearly  everything  else,  we  cannot  stand  still.  We  move  either  up 
hill  or  down.  Experience  makes  either  a  very  good  teacher  or  a  very 
poor  one.  An  old  adage  says,  "There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool." 
This  is  especially  true  of  teachers.  Such  should  be  crowded  out  of  the 
profession  and  we  can  crowd  them  out  if  we  are  alive.  Enthusiasm  and 
energy  in  our  work  will  drive  out  the  drones  as  well  as  insure  i^ood 
schools.  A  young  teacher  must  not  rest  with  his  laurek ;  if  he  is  suc- 
cessful he  should  continue  to  improve,  for  unless  he  does  so  he  is  sure  to 
fossilize.  There  is  no  excuse,  in  this  day  of  normal  schools  and  profes- 
sional journals  and  books,  for  us  to  be  in  the  class  of  teachers  who  ac- 
complish little  because  they  do  not  know  how,  and  there  is  still  less  rea- 
son for  being  in  another  class  too  indolent  to  do  as  well  as  they  know^ 

Another  hindrance  is  opposition  to  new  ideas,  though  it  is  not  gene- 
rally a  great  obstacle  if  rightly  handled,  especially  in  the  West  where 
people  are  more  progressive  than  in  older  parts  of  the  country.  But 
changes  must  be  made  gradually.  By  visiting  patrons  and  gaining  their 
confidence,  the  schools  may  in  time  be  completely  reformed.  It  is  not 
hard  to  convince  parents  that  *'  Lickin'  and  Learnin'  "  are  not  one  and 
inseparable,  if  you  keep  good  order  without  the  use  of  the  rod ;  nor  are 
they  averse  to  any  changes  for  the  better  if  the  results  show  that  they  are 
an  improvement,  or  if  it  is  explained  to  them  by  the  teacher. 

Teachers  are  often  discharged  without  cause,  and  others  hired  in  their 
places,  in  fact,  if  a  teacher  remains  six  months  in  one  school  it  is  consid- 
ered a  long  time.  People  say  a  Methodist  minister  cannot  have  a  settled 
abode  because  he  can  stay  but  three  years  in  a  place,  but  how  is  it  with 
the  teacher?  He  is  subject  to  the  caprice  of  ever  changing  school  boards 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  visit  the  schools  and  sometimes  use  this  office  to 
promote  their  own  political  or  personal  interests.  Teachers  should  be 
hired  for  a  longer  period  after  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy,  and 
this  is  done  now  much  more  than  formerly.  In  looking  over  a  directory 
of  the  graded  schools  of  Iowa,  I  find  that  fifteen  of  the  principals  have 
contracts  for  two  or  three  years,  while  it  is  quite  generally  understood 
that  a  teacher  may  remain  in  a  position  as  long  as  his  work  is  satisfactory. 

The  passing  of  frequent  examinations,  which  is  required  by  law,  makes 
people  regard  teachers  and  teaching  with  contempt.  What  would  we 
think  of  a  doctor  who  was  required  to  answer  a  certain  number  of  ques- 
tions each  year  or  leave  his  profession,  even  if  he  was  practicing  all  of  the 
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dme?  But  this,  too,  is  being  done  away  with  to  a.  certain  extent,  and 
life  certificates  to  teach  are  granted  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
those  who  are  worthy. 

Some  regard  schools  as  charitable  institutions  where  school-keepers 
with  little  education  and  no  energy  can  sit  and  draw  public  money  and 
keep  themselves  out  of  the  poorhouse.  Of  all  places  for  such  a  person 
the  school-room  is  the  poorest,  and  people  generally  have  found  it  out. 

It  is  said  that  teaching  spoils  one's  disposition.  It  certainly  is  very 
wearing  to  nervous  persons  to  teach  in  some  schools,  but  they  have  a 
diaoge  of  work  after  school  hours,  or  they  should  take  a  change,  and  by 
proper  exercise  and  generally  throwing  off  the  restraint  of  the  school 
room,  this  objection  may  be  overcome.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  teacher 
should  not  studv  out  of  school.  Even  the  teacher  of  the  smaller  classes 
should  know  before  school  commences  in  the  morning  the  main  facts  to 
be  brought  out  in  each  recitation. 

To  meet  successfully  all  of  these  hindrances,  you  must  create  a  demand 
for  professional  teaching  by  making  yourself  indispensable.  Teach  the 
people  its  importance  by  example  and  precept.  Boycott  the  schools 
where  low  wages  are  paid,  and  drive  the  drones  from  the  good  posi- 
tions, then  and  not  till  then  will  teaching  be  given  its  proper  rank  in 
the  professions,  which  is  second  to  none. — O.  B.  Chassell,  Sundance, 
Wyoming^  in  Black  Hills^  TecLcher. 


A  Sopervising  Device. 

Every  county  superintendent  should  have  some  means  of  communica- 
tii^  regularly  with  his  teachers  and  their  pupils.  He  should  so  word 
his  communications  that  they  may  enlist  the  earnest  and  hearty  co-ope- 
ration of  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  the  experience  of  many  that  a  hold 
may  be  secured  by  this  means  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  schools  that 
cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the 
above,  we  present  several  examples. 

An  ingenious  and  enthusiastic  superintendent,  some  years  since,  made 
op  a  sealed  package  of  blank  sheets  of  examination  paper.  A  block  of 
simple  directions  was  printed  upon  a  corner  of  the  envelope,  in  substance 
""s  follows  : 

A   SECRET  FOR   THE  ADVANCED   DIVISION. 

The  teacher  will  not  open  this  envelope ;  it  must  be  opened  on  the 


(by  of  December  at  3:45,  and  in  the  following  manner :  When  the 
rimary  and  intermediate  divisions  are  excused,  the  youngest  girl  in  this 
itvision  will  take  the  envelope,  and  request  all  its  members  to  have  slate 
ind  pencil  in  order,  lead  pencil  in  good  condition,  etc.     When  all  are 
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ready  she  will  hand  the  blanks  to  the  teacher,  who  will  pasS  them  to  tbe 
pa  pi  Is. 

Pupils  will  at  once  set  to  work  in  a  race  to  determine  the  order  in 
which  they  may  complete  the  work.  The  teacher  will  take  papers  in  the 
order  as  completed,  listing  name  of  pupil  and  time  required  to  fill  the 
blanks.  The  blanks  will  then  be  carefully  graded  and  returned  to  the 
county  superintendent  within  ten  days. 

What  were  the  results,  you  ask  }    Let  us  explain : 

1.  The  curious  announcement  at  the  head  of  the  direcdons  put  all  oo 
the  fui  vive  to  know  what  the  envelope  contained. 

2.  The  directions  themselves  promoted  investigation. 

a.  The  teacher  dare  not  open  the  envelope. 

b.  The  dale  is  fixed  and  cannot  be  changed. 

c.  The  dismissal  of  the  other  grades  makes  the  contents  of  the 
envelope  still  more  important 

d.  The  suggestions  about  slate  and  pencil  will  put  them  in  good  order 
at  the  recess  hour. 

e.  Placing  the  charge  of  the  envelope  into  the  hands  of  the  youagest 
pupil  allays  any  envious  feelings  on  the  part  of  others. 

/.  The  suggestions  as  to  time  in  the  exercise  nerve  each  pupils  to  do 
his  utmost  in  the  race  of  competition  that  is  to  follow. 

The  blank  was  as  follows  : 

Under  the  sign  of  plus  write  the  sum  of  the  numbers  at  the  left; 
beneath  the  minus  sign  write  their  difference,  in  third  column  thdr  piv- 
duct,  and  in  last  the  quotient  of  the  number  on  the  left,  divided  by  that 
on  the  right 

When  completed  find  the  sum  of  each  column  and  fill  all  blanks. 


+ 

- 

X 

-1- 

5 

6 

! 

7 

4 

1 

3 
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Pupfl's  name  . 

Age Time  Min  

School    1 ^ 

Teacher 

Date       

What  benefit  was  derived  from  all  this,  you  ask  ? 

1.  The  pupils'  proficiency  in  points  of  accuracy,  rapidity  and  neatness, 
is  thoroughly  tested. 

2.  The  pupils'  familiarity  with  the  four  fundamental  rules  is  tested. 

3.  A  special  test  is  applied  in  addition ;  pupil  and  teacher  are  most 
deficient  in  this  subject ;  the  teacher  discovers  this. 

4.  The  good  teacher  places  a  copy  of  the  blank  upon  the  board,  and 
a  trial  is  had  at  leisure  until  all  get  the  correct  result. 

5.  Pupils  know  their  grade  before  the  blanks  are  returned,  and  deter- 
mine to  do  better  next  time. 

The  innovation  puts  new  life  into  the  schools,  and  all  are  interested  to 
know  the  results  from  the  county. 
What  does  the  superintendent  do  with  this  collection,  you  ask  ? 

1.  He  binds  the  work  of  each  school  for  reference  in  his  office. 

2.  He  reports  the  schools  making  a  grade  of  one  hundred.  If  no 
school  makes  this  grade,  he  names  those  making  highest  grades,  with 
number  and  names  of  pupils  in  class. 

Finally,  the  active  and  thoughtful  teacher  is  set  to  devising  means  for 
interesting  his  pupils,  and  at  once  invents  devices,  varying  in  form  from 
the  above,  and  applicable  to  different  topics,  and  in  other  branches  as 
well  as  in  arithmetic. — The  Council  and  Our  Country  and  Village  Schools . 


Notes. 

Wx  are  a  Christian  nation,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  are  imbedded  in  the 
ooQscrvative  principles  of  Christianity.  Christianity  alone  is  benevolent,  and  it  alone 
bridges  the  chasm  between  wealth  and  poverty.  We  have  the  powerful  influence  of  oar 
oommon  schools.  We  have  the  still  dominant  influence  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  We 
hate  beyond  any  other  land  an  extension  of  the  higher  education — academies,  colleges 
and  universities.  We  have  our  churches  everywhere,  and  a  growing  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tioD  and  a  growing  interest  in  the  home  missionary  work — work  by  each  church  sepa- 
ately  as  well  as  collectively — and  by  thousands  of  individuals.  The  advance  of  atheism 
sod  agnosticism,  with  their  fruits  of  despair  and  anarchy,  has  aroused  the  Christian  public 
to  the  dangers  that  beset  society,  and  has  given  an  interest  and  impetus  to  Christian 
benevolence  that  has  never  been  felt  before.     We  must  push  along  these  lines.    We  must 
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m  tcbools,  «nd  push  onr  chaTCbes  out  ioto  the  districts  occu- 
Rlion.  Tb«  battle  i*  proridenlially  forced  upon  us  lo  thai 
!T  power.  She  ha*  a  new  grasp  upon  haman  selfishne*s  and 
'  Tcsourcet  are  adequate — we  have  but  to  apply  the  wcll-kaown 
OUT  civil  and  social  relatioas  lo  solve  the  problems  that  have 
rhich  will  become  more  urgent  with  each  succeeding  year. — 


e  careen  of  young  men  by  the  thousand  in  ibis  busy  city  for 
id  that  the  chief  diflcreuce  between  tbe  iQccessful  and  the 
noent  of  itaying  pawer.  Permanent  success  is  oftener  won 
en  dash,  however  brilliant.  The  easily  (Sscouroj^  who  are 
all  the  time  dropping  to  the  rear — to  periib  or  be  carried 
uity.  They  who  understand  and  practice  AfaTaham  Lincoln's 
tg  away,"  have  achieved  the  solidest  success.  It  was  the 
New  Yorker  that  the  first  dollar  he  ever  eanied  was  for  ham- 
in  the  street,  and  that  went  to  the  captain  of  the  sloop  who 
ith  to  the  city.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  couplet  describes  in 
ithion  what  is  vital  Christian  grace : 
o  your  aim  ;  the  mongrel's  hold  may  slip, 
iwban  can't  unloose  the  mastiff's  grip." 

—Rai.  Dr.  L.  T.  Cuyltr,  in  Jf.  Y.  Indtpntdent. 

thy.  is  the  (irst  of  the  physical  duties — good  sleepand  enough, 
thrown  overboard.  I  will  say  here  that  haid  mental  work  in 
n  the  working-day  should  be  avoided.  Never  work  on  lUathe- 
lot  write  your  absorbing  and  exciting  letters  then.  On  the 
r,  perhaps,  ■  mn,  just  before  bed-time,  is  an  encclleut  night- 


«  about  school  life — one  of  the  stupid  traditions  which  have 
annces  of  falsehood  in  then — that  tcbool-teachen  and  school- 
nnot  understand  each  other.  And  yet  Arthur  Standley  wrote 
lid,  his  teacher  in  the  old  school  at  Rugby,  in  such  a  way  that 
been  set  like  a  Jewel,  firm  and  bright,  in  the  record  of  the 
[x>I  teaching  owes  no  little  of  its  new  dignity  and  attractive' 
It  has  added  a  name  to  history,  and  almost  a  new  sister  to 
-Pkillipi  BraeJks. 

id  striking  a  rough  average  of  different  experiences,  I  am  apt 
'ho  are  making  their  own  plans,  that,  at  the  banning,  they 
with  marking  out  the  use  which  they  will  make  of  two  or 
gs  are,  I  think  that  will  be  as  much  as  they  can  generally 
J  that  most  young  men  owe  their  employers  ten  hours  of  the 
to  a  collie  or  academy  for  that  time.  If,  besides  thai,  they 
her  in  the  evening  or  in  the  early  morning,  for  their  own  uses, 
satisfied;  only  crowd  these  hours  ful).  The  same  is  true  of 
iged  in  shops,  in  offices,  or  in  other  regular  vocations  away 
ne  lo  speak  with  the  same  precision,  young  women  who  ore  at 
calling,  OT  vocation,  will  have  domeslic  duties,  and  social 
so  frequent  and  making  such  demands  upon  their  vital  powers 
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(brf  tiwy  had  better  not  form  plans,  as  I  believe,  for  more  than  three  hours  a  day.  The 
fomig  woman  who  fights  for  more  fights  at  a  disadvantage ;  she  has  not  her  work  well  in 
Imid,  sod  ii  constantly  worried  and  worn.  I  am  also  in  the  habit  of  advising,  in  a  very 
aedumical  and  wooden  way,  if  you  please,  when  I  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  these 
hoBis: 

Divide  them  between  body,  mind,  and  soul,  and,  if  you  are  at  all  afraid  of  a  mistake, 
diTide  them  evenly.  Take  an  hour  for  bodily  exercise ;  take  an  hour  for  the  training  of 
jov  mind,  an4  also  one  hour  in  such  work  for  others,  such  talk  with  God,  or  for  both,  that! 
fOQ  may  be  more  manly  and  more  womanly,  more  like  Him,  when  the  day  has  gone  by. — 
E.  E,  HdU, 


NoNi  should  expect  to  prosper  who  go  out  of  the  way  of  duty. 


So  MUCH  is  said  in  these  days  against  the  principle  of  constraint  and  compulsion  in 
both  school  and  university  life,  so  much  is  urged  in  favor  of  freedom  and  choice,  that  I 
■ay  be  excused  for  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  what  seems  to  me  the  essence  and  ideal  of 
fife  at  school.  Let  us  ask  and  answer  the  question,  why  should  the  school-ma'am  or  the 
college  professor  assume  to  prescribe  and  enforce  our  lessons  at  all  ?  Why  not  leave  both 
the  selection  and  the  acquisition  to  the  fancy  or  the  choice  of  the  pupil  ?  Simply,  we 
reply,  because  the  world  of  life  for  which  the  school  professes  to  prepare  abounds  in 
tiiks,  and  unless  the  school  anticipates  this  discipline  the  best  preparation  for  life  cannot 
be  achieved.  Day  by  day  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  the  man  of  busi- 
les,  nay,  even  the  teacher  himself,  meets  and  is  confronted  by  his  daily  lessons.  It  is 
tnie  we  are  not  marked  for  our  failures  in  life,  after  the  fashion  of  the  school ;  but  the 
Bstks  are  deeper  and  more  lasting,  and  often  incapable  of  erasure.  If  we  lift  our 
thoaghts  above  the  sense-world,  are  we  not  taught  by  nature  and  conscience  that  life  itself 
ii  a  scries  of  duties  assigned  to  each  of  us  under  the  "  Great  Taskmaster's"  eye  ? — Presi- 
dmi  Ptter^  of  Yale  College. 

The  Greeks  possessed  one  quality  in  language  and  diction,  in  sentiment  and  reasoning, 
wA  that  is  the  gift  of  perpetual,  exuberant  youth.  The  freshness  of  life's  morning  was 
ilways  with  them.  In  their  poetry,  their  cnratory,  their  philosophy,  and  their  drama,  clear- 
ness, directness,  pathos,  earnestness,  frankness  and  consummate  beauty  are  always  domi- 
mBX^-^President  Porter. 

Natural  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  first  consideration  by  those 
iBtending  to  enter  the  profession.  No  amount  of  training  can  compensate  for  natural 
dtfidences.  Earnest  determination  to  excel  may  do  much  to  stimulate  one  on,  against 
kb  natural  bent ;  but  when  a  crisis  comes,  the  artificial  character  so  laboriously  induced 
tiH  break  down,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  teacher  ^ill  become  apparent  to  himself  and  his 
(btrict— fr.  E.  Bellow. 

Hold  well  to  essential  points.     Be  on  guard  against  diversion  from  main  issues.  Know 
Mr  scheme  thoroughly  and  stick  to  it. 

Always  do  one  thing  at  a  time.     Do  not  permit  yourself  to  get  confused  and  out 
patience. 

TEACHING  pupils  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  properly  stands  above  almost  any  other 
xttideration. 

Engoukage  the  use  iSiS  books  of  reference  by  referring  to  them  frequently  yourself. 
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e  proTiding  ipeciGc  panuhnieDts  for  apecific  oEFensei.  I  endetvot  to 
I  DDdenUDd  what  I  require  of  them  &nd  wh;  thejr  ihoald  meet  tbnw 
ding  formal  commands  as  fir  ai  possible.  I  am  a  lirm  believer  in  cor- 
u  a  last  resort.  Direct  ai^>eals  to  self-respect  and  pride  of  pupils  are 
et  for  mitigating  many  of  tbe  annojraacet  of  the  Mhool-room ;  but  tbit 
spend  in  waiting  for  luch  appeals  to  take  effect  on  some  pupil*. — A.  B. 


etcr  to  deretop  character;  and  a  strong,  good  character,  wherever  planted, 
,  source  of  good.  No  nwtter  what  daily  tasks  engage  the  teacher  and 
Ugion  of  hii  spirit  in  the  work  will  reach  them.  His  conscience  will  be 
eir  conscience.  His  view  of  right  and  wrong,  of  jostice  and  mercyi  ax 
daily  and  hourly  acts,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  the  views  they  will 
3C  instru^on  can  surpass,  in  efficiency,  this  practical  sort  of  teachin£." 

the  element  of  success  in  everything.  It  is  the  light  that  leads,  and  tbe 
aen  on  and  up  in  the  great  struggle  of  scientific  pursuits  and  of  pmfes- 
robs  endurance  of  difficulty,  and  makes  a  pleasure  of  duty. — Bithap 

nty  and  the  privilc^  of  the  teacher  to  shape  the  lives  as  well  as  the 

lib. 

ends  on  a  right  start  in  school  work,  too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised 
teachers  for  these  lower  grades.  New  teachers  should  never  be  placed 
;,  but  successful  experience  and  superior  merit  should  be  considered 
tions  of  a  teacher  for  the  lower  primaries.  Then  let  the  ambition  of 
lOt  to  take  hEgher  grade  classes,  but  to  perfect  themselves  as  primary 
I  no  more  honorable  position. — A.  W.  Edimt. 

1  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  it  is  the 
I  tbe  world  to  sow  it  with  trifles  or  impertinences. — Sir  MallkftB  Halt. 

education — book  knowledge  and  the  discipline  of  the  school — is  useful 
lo  practice  a  "  liberal  proreuion,"  is  an  old  one,  a  relic  of  the  class 
ke  caste,  built  division  walls  in  society.  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  [n-obably 
IS  can  be  quoted,  says,  that  "  throughout  the  whole  range  of  mechanical 
tducated  operative  did  more  work,  did  it  better,  wasted  less,  used  his 
inachineiy  to  more  advantage  and  more  profit,  earned  more  money,  com- 
idence,  rose  faster,  rope  bi^er,  from  lower  to  tbe  more  advanced  poai- 
nt,  than  did  tbe  uneducated  operBlive."  This  summary  was  not  merely 
,  Mann,  but  was  [he  result  of  careful  statistical  compilation  and  accn- 
Exikangi. 

hild's  school  knowledge  can  be  safely  allowed  to  remain  long  detached 
The  history  and  geography  of  lesson  books  must  join  on  to  that  of 
:  is  almost  worse  to  know  the  name  and  date  of  a  writer  or  a  hero, 
ident  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  hii  books  or  actions,  than  to  be 
:  all  at  once;  and  in  every  branch  of  science  it  is  admitted  thataknowl- 
I  and  fotmulie  is  useless  apart  from  experimental  acquaintance  with  the 
ibed.  Ad  inaccurate  general  knowledge  that  would  not  stand  the  test 
ly,  in  some  cases,  even  have  more  educational  value  than   a  few  correct 
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aad  barren  facts ;  and  our  educational  results  will  not  be  thoroughly  satisfactory,  if  de- 
tailed information  is  imparted  faster  than  circumstantial  impressions  about  its  color  and 
I. — Miss  Ediih  Simcox, 


The  employment  most  honorable  and  most  profitable  to  the  people,  is  to  labor  for  the 
diflosion  and  the  extension  of  the  ideas  of  men. 

The  true  victories,  the  only  ones  which  we  need  never  lament,  are  those  won  over  the 
dominion  of  ignorance. — NapoUon  Bonaparte, 

The  best  way  to  comprehend  is  to  do.  What  we  learn  the  most  thoroughly  is  what  we 
learn  to  some  extent  by  ourselves. — Kant, 

How  difficult  it  is  to  write  simply !  People  who  talk  in  the  most  simple  and  natural 
Banner  seem  to  go  daft  when  they  take  up  a  pen.  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl 
begins  the  study  of  composition,  which  the  accomplished  writers  never  complete,  and  only 
a  few  can  hope  ever  to  reach  to  highest  graces  of  thought  and  style.  But  all  can  learn 
to  write  in  a  straightforward  way,  to  speak  as  sincerely  with  the  pen  as  with  the  lip,  to 
forego  expressions  which  are  not  naturalized  in  the  language,  and  to  be  wary  of  compari- 
sons and  the  use  of  that  tempting,  but  dangerous  little  word,  "like." — Education. 


B«  Patient  With  the  Ghildren. 

They  are  such  tiny  feet ! 

They  have  gone  such  a  little  way  to  meet 

The  years  which  are  required  to  break 

Their  steps  to  evenness,  and  make 

Them  go 

More  sure  and  slow. 

They  are  such  little  hands  1 

Be  kind, — ^things  are  so  new,  and  life  but  stands 

A  step  -beyond  the  doorway.    All  around 

New  day  has  found 

Such  tempting  things  to  shine  upon ;  and  so 

The  hands  are  tempted  oft,  you  know. 

They  are  such  fond,  clear  eyes. 

That  widen  to  surprise 

At  every  turn  !    They  are  so  often  held 

To  sun  or  showers, — showers  soon  dispelled 

By  looking  in  our  face. 

Love  asks,  for  such,  much  grace. 

They  are  such  fair,  frail  gifts  I 

Uncertain  as  the  rifts 

Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky, — 

They  may  not  be  here  by  and  by. 

Give  them  not  love,  but  more,  above 

And  harder, — patience  with  the  love.  — Selected. 
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EDITOBUL. 

iiK  Bill. — We  have  received  ■  cop^  of  «  p«mplilet  entitled  "  A  Bill  to 
dicancy,"  a  reprint  of  editorial  •rticle$  pabli*bed  in  the  New  York  Evtmmg 
le  ytai%  1886  and  1887.  Alto,  "Speecli  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas, 
of  the  United  State*,"  Jaaiurf  5,  18SS.  Both  these  pamphleti  are  aimed 
II  proTiding  Federal  aid  to  common  ichoiJt  in  the  Stalei,  conunonlj  known 
iBill,"  now  pending  in  the  Cnngreu  of  the  United  States,  and  they  fninith 
riate  occaiion  for  the  expression  of  our  views  on  this  great  and  prening 

ive  to  saj,  in  the  outset,  that  our  political  education  and  training  have  been 
of  the  strict  constructionists.  In  our  youth,  we  were  taught,  and  did  tfaor- 
:,  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govemmeot  were  strictly  limited  by  the 
titution,  and  could  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  plain  grants  of  that  itiMra- 
id  no  patience  with  the  advocate*  of  a  liberal  conitruction  who  claimed  the 
Hse  all  power*  that  coutd,  by  any  sort  of  twisting  and  turning,  be  derived 
Mllntion,  or  were  snpposed  to  be  implied  in  it.  We  felt,  loo,  an  honest  pride 
city,  the  consistency,  and  the  fidelity  with  wfaicb  the  Stales  and  staletmen  of 
■ecially  Virginia)  stood  up  for  the  fandamentat  law  ol  the  land,  even  at  the 
eir  material  interest*  and  welfare.  Snch  a.  stand  exhibited  the  characteristics 
I  which  was  impervious  lo  the  shafts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  immova- 
noring  counsels  of  self-interest, 
ir  between  the  Stales,  resulting  largely,  in  our  judgment,  from  this  differmce 

0  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  wrought  a  wonderful  Change  in 
science.  The  grand  tbeories  of  tbe  strict  constructionists  as  lo  a  "  Federal 
ereigD  States"  have  been  totally  uprooted,  and  buried  beneath  the  massive 
r  the  Natiim.     It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  qaeslions  involved  in  the 

and  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  snch  a  measure,  are  no  longer  political, 
practical. 

1  question  is  to  tbe  right  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  purpose  named,  we  might 
side  by  side  with  the  opponents  of  the  "  Blair  Bill."     But,  plainly,  that  is 

The  money  has  been  already  collected — is  now  in  band.  The  vaults  of 
ire  filled  even  to  bursting,  and  the  burning  question  of  tbe  hour  is.  What 
:  with  the  surplus?  Tbe  Government  is  like  a  certain  Biblical  character, 
m(ed  as  exclaiming,  "What  shall  I  do?  for  I  have  not  where  to  bestow  my 
!  surplus  is  a  *tanding  menace  to  the  Government — an  immense  temptatioD  to 
i  to  illegal  and  hurtful  legislation.  It  is  (he  people's  money,  drawn,  alaa! 
I,  from  galling  poverty,  and  not  needed  far  any  legitimate  demands  of  the 
and  what  better  or  mote  equitable  use  can  be  made  of  it  than  to  restore  il  to 
1  it  belongs,  especially  when  it  is  proposed  to  do  it  in  a  way  which  will  so 
ihem  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 

t  another  element  which  deserves  the  very  highest  consideration  in  the  pn>- 
if  this  question.  The  "  Words  of  the  Nation  "  have  a  high  claim,  not  only 
xity  aitd  magnanimity  of  the  Government,  but  upon  its  justice.  They  did 
nselves  into  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  land  and  before  the  world,  nor 
insible  Tor  their  lack  of  preparation  for  it.  Still,  it  ii  true,  that  ignorance 
lasses — illiteracy,  if  yon  choose—is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  any 
.  tbe  source  of  greatest  danger  to  free  institutions.  Now,  it  goes  without 
\e  Negro  cannot  educate  himself  without  assistance,  b  it  fair,  is  it  jnat, 
ny  of  the  recent  past  before  ns,  that  those  among  whom  he  bos  his  home. 
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who  are  themselves  grovelling  in  poverty's  vale,  who  themselves  need  help  in  their  efforts 
to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  tme  citizenship,  should  be  still  further  hindered  by  the  burden 
of  his  education  ?  Rmther,  should  not  the  Government  which  gave  him  hb  freedom  give 
faiai  also  the  means  for  making  that  freedom  effective  and  useful — a  blessing  to  himself 
and  to  the  oonntiy  ? 

Sot  we  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther.  We  have  no  idea  of  entering  the  lists  with 
the  giant  intellects  of  Congress  and  of  the  metropolitan  press.  Our  aim  has  been  merely 
to  indicate  our  views  in  favor  of  the  **  Blair  Bill "  or  some  kindred  measure,  and  what 
we  have  said  is  suggestive  rather  than  argumentative. 

—Tkf  Strndentf  for  February,  makes  reference  to  an  article  on  **  The  Grading  of  Country 
Schools,"  by  Miss  C.  E.  Parrish,  published  in  our  January  number,  and  gives  a  brief  outline 
of  the  scheme,  but  makes  no , mention  of  this  journal,  nor  even  of  the  institutibn  with 
which  the  writer  of  the  article  is  connected,  nor  of  the  State  in  which  she  lives  and  works. 
We  SQppose  we  ought  to  thank  The  Siudent  for  noticing  the  article  at  all ;  but,  neverthe- 
le»,  we  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  our  friend  had  given  us  the  proper  credit. 

—The  Public  Schools  of  Richmond  held  their  Intermediate  Examinations  from  Feb- 
nuiy  3d  to  February  loth,  inclusive.  On  the  15th  promotions  were  announced,  the 
grades  were  reorganized,  and  the  work  of  the  second  half  session  was  begun  without  any 
Ion  of  time.  The  examinations  were  very  thorough— embracing  the  entire  range  of 
itadies  pursued  during  the  session — and  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory.  About  82 
per  centum  of  the  pupils  attained  the  required  standard — 75  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent,  of 
the  questions  asked — and  were  advanced  a  grade. 

On  Friday,  February  17th,  the  roll  of  the  schools  was  9,626 — v^ite  5476,  colored 
3,15a— with  an  average  attendance  for  the  week  of  98.2  per  cent. — white  97.9  per  cent., 
colored  98.6  per  cent.    This  is,  indeed,  a  fine  record. 

—National  Educational  Association. — A  circular  from  the  secretary,  dated  Feb- 
raary  13, 1888,  makes  the  announcement  that  the  rate  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  San 
Frandaco,  Cal.,  and  return,  has  been  reduced  from  $93.50  to  $88.50.  Reductions  from 
other  points  are  also  announced,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  interests  of  the  Journal 
readers,  and  are  therefore  not  published  here. 

N.  Coe  Stewart,  "  President  of  Music  Education  Department,"  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
in  bdialf  of  his  department.  He  says  that  all  that  earnest  people  can  do  is  being  done 
by  the  Califomians  and  the  officers  to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  and  the  Music  Depart- 
Best  should  receive  great  benefits.  He  asks,  "  What  subjects  would  you  like  to  have 
disoiMed  ?  Whom  would  you  suggest  for  essa3rists  ?  What  suggestions  would  you  offer 
Rspecting  the  programmes,  the  meetings,  etc.?  Will  you  not  strive  to  be  present?" 
Whoever  can,  or  is  disposed  to  answer  these  questions,  is  invited  to  address  him  at  Cleve- 
had.Ohio. 

—William  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  District  School  Board,  Poquosin,  York  county, 
Vs.,  has  followed  the  *'  good  example  "  of  Superintendent  Coons,  of  Culpeper,  reported 
is  the  Official  Department  of  the  February  Journal,  and  has  sent  us  the  names  of  six 
new  subscribers,  hoping  soon  to  increase  the  number.  We  thank  him  very  cordially  for 
^il  efibrts,  and  make  our  best  bow  for  the  compliment  he  pays  the  Journal  in  his  letter 
icIoBtng  the  subscriptions.  Who  will  be  the  next  to  follow  the  "  good  example ''  ?  We 
e  constantly  ready,  pen  in  hand,  to  enter  the  names  on  our  books  and  receipt  for  the 
•Nooey. 

--We  are  very  anxious  to  add  to  the  Journal  a  special  department  of  State  school 
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to  secure  the  necessaiy  material.  Our  newspaper  exchuigca 
ction,  >□<]  the  (eachen<  have  failed  to  respond  to  onr  >(^>eals 
lu  wiib  to  be  knowDi  if  you  desire  the  public  to  Icaow  wbere 
ling,  or  what  is  going  on  in  educational  drclM  in  jaar  Ticinity, 
e  will  endcaTor  to  introdnce  70Q  to  one  another  aad  promote 


Book  Notioes, 


[VSICAL  saENCE.  By  A.  P.  Cage,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
lool,  Boaton.uid  author  of  "Elements  of  Physics."  Bottoa: 
ing  price,  f  l.io. 

:  yein  ago  the  "  Elements  of  Physics  "  in  illustialioil  of  bii 
)d  of  teaching  Physical  Science — a  method  inTolving  the  lib- 
ry  work.  The  success  attending  that  method  has  influenced 
ntaij  work,  suited  to  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academio, 
:  principles  ol  phyuca]  science  in  language  strictly  scientiGc, 
t  clu*  (or  which  he  writes.  Hii  treatment  is  in  accordance 
(dence.  The  recent  advance  in  Electrical  Science  demands 
onal  treatment.     The  book  will  serve  an  excellent  poipoae  ai 


L  Practical  Analysis  of  Words ;  for  Use  in  Elementary  Schools. 
luctoT  of  Teacben'  Institutes;  Author  of  "The  School  and 
ennedy  &  Co..  publishers,  38  Park  Row.     t888.    Price,  35 

a  rety  interesting  and  useful  little  book  on  the  analyaia  of 
ed,  primarily,  not  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  dasuc 
10  are  yet  on  the  English  side  of  the  English  language."  The 
tisb  words  is  not  properly  aj^reciated,  and  hence  does  not  re- 
Ition  it  deserves.  It  cultivates  the  ability  to  learn  the  precise 
discriminate  clear^  between  words  of  similar  meaning  and 
lary  that  cannot  be  so  readily  acquired  in  any  other  way. 
valuable  help  in  this  direction. 

TIOK.  A  Pedagogic  and  Social  Necessity,  together  with  a 
\dvanced.  By  Robert  Seidel,  Mollis,  Switzerland.  Tranc 
mith.  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Boston:  D.  C. 
ce.  So  cents. 

answer  the  objections  thai  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time 
.  in  the  schools.  H«  proposes  to  show  that  it  is  a  pedagogical 
is  theme  as  follows:  "  Is  indoslrial  instruction  pedagogically 
it  actually  injurious?"  He  adds,  "If  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
becomes  the  duly  of  all  educatocs  and  philanthropists  to  aid 
ilHcullies  that  oppose  the  introduction  of  hard  labor  into  tbe 
scussion  of  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  new  standpoint. 

he  publishers,  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  two  excel- 
on  :  English  in  the  Sckools,  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Woodward,  Woffivd 
M  Iht  Prtparatery  Stkeob,  by  Ernest  W.  Hnffcntt,  Instructor 
ly.     Price,  15  cents  each. 
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THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Comprising  a  fall  statement  of  iU  Aims, 
Metlkods  and  Results,  with  Figured  Drawings  of  Shop  Exercises  in  Woods  and  Metals. 
jBjr  C.  M.  Woodward,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Wash- 
ia^txm  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1887.     Price,  ^2.00. 

The  muTenal  interest  felt  at  the  present  time  in  Manual  Training  gives  importance  to 
the  pifaUcation  of  any  thoughtful  treatise  on  the  subject.  Few  men  in  this  country  can 
apeik  with  more  authority  than  Prof.  Woodward.  He  has  been  a  thorough  student  of  the 
whole  subject,  is  an  acute  observer,  and  has  had  the  best  opportunity  for  testing  his  ideas 
in  the  Manual  Training  School  of  which  he  has  charge.  The  work  before  us  is  the  result 
of  his  study  and  experience.  His  book  consists  of  four  parts :  I.  Historical  Introduction; 
1  Exposition  of  the  methods  and  s^ope  of  the  School,  with  full  details  as  regards  the 
ainiial  elements ;  3.  The  results  of  manual  training,  as  shown  by  the  records  and  testi- 
■Q07  of  graduates  and  others ;  and,  4.  Discussions  of  the  educational,  social  and  economic 
beoings  of  manual  training  from  various  standpoints  and  at  various  times.  Perhaps  no 
ooe  book  treats  the  subject  more  broadly  or  from  more  points  of  contact  with  other  inter- 
crti,  or  more  completely,  in  its  general  principles  and  m  its  details.  It  does  not  deal  in 
its  details  with  manual  training  in  elementary  schools,  leaving  that  to  others.  No  doubt 
the  work  will  become  a  standard,  and  will  help  to  clarify  and  systematize  the  popular  ideas 
oa  this  iroportant  and  interesting  subject. 

UTTLE  POEMS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN.     SuiUble  for  memorizing  and  for  reci 
tition  at  school  and  at  home.    Compiled  by  Valeria  J.  Campbell.    Published  by  the 
latcrstate  Pnblishing  Company,  Chicago  and  Boston.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  new  book  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  containing  a  poem,  verse  or  couplet  on 
acfa  iiuniliar  flower,  fruit,  vegetable,  season,  holiday,  etc.  A  great  many  favorite  poems, 
{■oferfas  and  maxims  are  gathered  together  in  this  little  volume,  and  the  author  has  done 
food  sendee  to  the  little  folks,  which  they  are  sure  to  appreciate.  Some  of  the  most  choice 
lelcctMns  of  cfafldren's  verses  are  included,  and  the  author  has  shown  excellent  taste  in 
her  work. 


OUTLINES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL 
READERS.  By  J.  D.  Everett,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Qaeen's  College,  Belfast;  Editor  of  "Deschanel's  Natural  Philosophy,"  &c.  Illus- 
tmed.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1887. 

This  hook  is  designed  to  supply  the  want  *  of  a  work  at  once  easy  enough  for  a  class 
Ri&ig-book  and  precise  enough  for  a  text-book.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
tnj  sttfcment  as  plain  as  possible,  and  to  put  every  sentence  into  the  form  which  will 
RDder  it  easiest  to  understand  at  first  hearing.  Familiar  language,  where  available,  has 
bea  preferred  to  technical  language.  Only  such  leading  principles  have  been  included 
•OB  be  made  plain  to  beginners,  whilst  the  more  difficult  topics  and  all  algebraic  for- 
■ik  have  been  omitted.     The  volume  seems  an  excellent  popular  treatment  of  the  subject. 

MNOPLES  OF  EDUCATION  PRACTICALLY  APPLIED.  By  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
A.  M.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     New  York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

ir 


The  motive  of  the  author,  as  stated  by  himself,  "  is  to  help  the  teachers  of  this  country 
to  do  better  and  more  intelligent  work  in  the  school-room."  He  assumes  that  education 
iiaidence,  and  that  teachers  can  understand  its  principles  and  apply  them  in  their  daily 
vnrk.  In  presenting  topics  the  teacher  is  told  in  simple,  pointed  and  emphatic  language 
*U/il9  ^  and  10^1/  /o  tmoid.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
ttscher  this  important  question :  "  How  shall  I  teach  so  as  to  have  my  pupils  become  self* 
Rfiast,  independent,  manly  men  and  womanly  women."  We  think  the  book  will  be  a 
■dvl  addition  to  works  on  practical  pedagogics. 
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[STORY  READER.  Br  the  Ker.  j.  u.  wooa,  bv.  a^ 
It  Hand),"  &c.  With  namertmi  illottnUioiu.  Baton  i  Bas- 
is?. 

:  Taurth  Dumber  of  the  excellent  series  of  which  it  fonnc  ». 
of  uiinwl  life  i«  preaented  with  cleameas  «nd  dmi^ci^ ;  tbe 
each  dan  are  givea ;  and  the  whole  is  told  in  so  entertain- 
interest  of  the  children^  and  give  them  an  abiding  lore  for 


SAUCER  EXAMINATIONS.  Edited,  with  some  RemArlu 
'  of  Shakespeare,  by  V/p.  Tajitii  Thorn,  M.  A.,  Profeuor  of 
lUos  Institute,  Va.     Boston;  Ginn  &  Co.      iSSS.      Mailing 

ok  appeared  in  1SS3.  In  preparing  a  second  edition.  Prof, 
linations  on  Hamltt  and  Macbeth  later  one*  00  Kittg  Lmr, 
•nire,  an  examination  on  Ciauter,  and  one  Oh  Seme  Aipteti 
Shakitptart  and  TennyttH.  The  volume  is  chiefiy  valii^>le 
le  in  schools  for  the  slndf  of  Shakespeare ;  for  Prof.  Thom'c 
icussion  of  the  value  of  the  stndf  of  this  prince  of  writer* ; 
«1  Mperience  as  to  hew  it  may  besi  be  done.  The  ezamina- 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  reflect  honor  on  the  inititution  froB 


EHICAL  SCIENCE.  By  R.  P.  Williams,  Instroctor  in 
High  School,  Boston.  Read;  February  Z5th.  Ginn  &  Co., 
'ork  and  Chicago. 

i  comprehensive  enough  (or  high  schools  and  academies,  and 
lUeges  and  professional  schools. 

rOMV,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,— Including  tbe 
bu;co.  By  H.  H.  Culver,  Teacher  of  Physiology  and  Geol- 
irahall,  Tex.     Ready  February  15.     Ginn  &  Co.,  pablisbeis. 

the  whole  subject  of  Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 


dy  of  tbe  live«  of  Leonardo,  Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian 

ten  D.  Hall. 

REUGIOUS  HISTORY  AND  THOUGHT.     By  John  C. 

;  of  National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs'  Leaflets,  published  by 
ago.  They  are  not,  and  are  not  designed  to  be,  treatises  upon 
■ly  suggestions  as  to  where  to  begin,  how  to  pursue,  and  what 
I  they'serve  a  useful  purpose. 

A  STENOGRAPHER  OR  A  TYPEWRITER.     By  Arthur 

Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  775  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

legestions  aod  valasbic  rules  for  the  student  in  this  invaluable 


is  for  OUT  little  folks  to  read  as  soon  ax  they  know  tbe  a 
In  an  judgment,  the  progress  is  too  rapid. 
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BIRDS  AND  BEES.    Essays.     By  John  Burroughs.     With  an  introduction  by  Mary  E. 

Bait 
THE  GETTYSBURG   SPEECH  AND  OTHER   PAPERS.    By  Abraham  Lincoln ; 

lad  AN  ESSAY  ON  LINCOLN.    By  James  Russell  Lowell.    With  introductions 

ind  notes.  i 

Tliese  ire  Nos.  28  and  32  of  the  popular  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  monthly 
by  HoDgfatoa,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

TEACHERS'  MANUALS.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.  No.  i.  The 
Art  of  Questioning,  by  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  College,  British 
ind  Foreign  School  Society  No.  2.  The  Art  of  Securing  Attention,  by  the  same 
aithor.  No.  3.  On  Stimulus  in  School,  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby.  No.  4.  Prac- 
tical Work  in  School,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redcliife." 
Na  5.  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Teaching;  also,  A  Course  of  Study  for  Training 
Gasses,  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England.  No.  6.  Object  Teach- 
ing; a  Lecture,  by  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Member  of  the  London  School 
Board;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Use  of  the  Box  of  Apparatus. 

These  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  teachers'  manuals,  and  we  heartily  commend  them  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  teachers. 

MISTAKES  IN  TEACHING,  and  HOW  TO  SECURE  AND  RETAIN  ATTEN- 
TION. Both  by  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Canada.  New  York 
Hid  Chicago  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

These  are  Nos.  2  and  5  of  the  Reading  Circle  Library,  and  are  new  and  revised  editions 
of  well-known  works.  They  are  full  of  practical  good  sense,  and  cannot  fail  to  help  es- 
pecially all  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  while  those  who  are  old  in  the  business  will 
be  greatly  profited  by  their  careful  study. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Joseph  Payne, 
the  fiist  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  the  College  of  Precepton, 
London.    New  York  and  Chicago :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  from  new  plates,  of  this  well-known  and  valuable  book  for 
teachers.  The  first  edition  was  published  four  years  ago  by  the  above  firm,  in  its  present 
abridged  form,  and  it  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  American  teachers. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  a  number  of  improvements  of  great  value  to  teachers,  and 
ii  especially  helpful  in  the  study  required  by  reading  circles. 

RECEPTION  DAY— No.  5.  A  collection  of  fresh  and  original  Dialogues,  Recitations, 
Declamations  and  Short  Pieces  for  practical  use  in  Private  and  Public  Schools.  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  30  cents. 

An  excellent  coUection  in  cheap  form. 

THE  GRAPHIC  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  DRAWING,  wiUi  accompanying  hand-book, 
by  Hobart  B.  Jacobs  and  Augusta  L.  Brown,  Teachers  of  Drawing,  New  York  city. 
A  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

We  have  books  Nos.  I,  II,  III  and  IV  for  an  elementary  course  in  drawing.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  simple  and  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

FAMILIAR  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  WILD  KINDRED.  For  the  Third  Reader 
Grade.  By  John  Monteith,  M.  A.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York. 

This  is  one  of  the  McGufTey  Series  of  Natural  History  Readers,  for  supplementary  read- 
iag.  They  dispense  with  lists  of  words  for  spelling,  diacritical  marks,  definitions  and 
puagraph  numbers,  and  by  developing  a  real  and  apparent  unity  in  the  subjects  treatedf 
tbey  introduce  the  child  at  once  to  the  form,  style  and  method  of  the  literature  of  books. 
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imin&tion  oT  thii  wmk,  we  are  very  rKvorably  impreued  with  it*  vmlne. 
but  cleti  lad  simple,  and  the  topics  reUliag  to  the  facts  of  the  lan- 
tf  it*  Btruclure  ue  picscnied  in  Ic^cal  order. 

IS.     By  L.  J.  Woodwud.     Boston :  Gian  &  Co.,  publiithen. 

:w  departure  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic ;  and  if  anything  can  make 

m  eaiy  and  attractive  to  the  little  folks,  this  eletanl  little  booV  will 


the  itory  of  those  stord;  settlert  who  laid  the  foandatioos  of  New 
n  and  greatness  ?  Here  we  have  the  familiar  luurative  of  Bradford 
inthrop,  presented  in  a  nwst  attractive  setting  and  brought  within  the 
lung  reader*. 

ton  &  Co.,  we  have  the  "  How  T  was  Educated  "  Papers — a  reprint 
i.,  of  aiticlei  which  originally  appeared  in  "  The  Forum."  There 
papen  now  gathered  together  in  book-form,  and  the  names  of  the 
ent  guarantee  for  their  interest  and  value:  Edward  Evereu  Hale; 
Higginson ;  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of  Columbia  College ;  John 
^or  of  Chautauqua  University ;  Profeswr  William  T.  Harris ;  S.  C. 
it  Dartmouth  College;  J.  R.  Kendrick,  formerly  President  of  Vnnar 
)wighl.  President  of  Yale  College ;  E.  G.  Robinson,  President  of 
Junes  B.  Angetl,  President  of  University  of  Michigan;  Andrew  D. 
lident  of  Cornell  Uttivenity. 


PubtlBh«rt'  NotM. 


lustive  educational  articles  was  begun  in  the  January  nnnber  of  the 
blems  presented  by  the  public  i^ool  system  that  are  everywhere 
npon  public  attention.  In  some  Stales  ihey  are  already  aronaing  vio- 
re  sure  to  provoke  it  in  the  rest.  For  initance :  i .  What  shall  be  the 
hing  ?  2.  Is  the  present  scope  the  proper  one  ?  Ought  it  to  be  made 
ply  to  the  needs  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  pupils,  <m'  to  tend 
Incation  of  a  smaller  number?  3.  Shall  Manual  Training  be  intro- 
lenl7  4.  Is  theteaching  DOW  Bu9icicpt1ythorough  ?  5.  Shall  religious 
or  simply  moral  instruction,  or  neilber  ?  If  eilher,  what  shall  be  the 
r  wbflt  the  religious  or  moral  instrnclion  shall  be  ? 
le  subject  are  discussed  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  liberal  Protea- 
'onld  have  moral  but  no  religious  teaching  in  the  public  sidiools;  of 
estant  [teacher  who  would  have  Protestantism  taaghl ;  of  the  Roman 
ilic  instructor ;  of  the  medical  authority ;  of  the  lawyer  and  economist 
educating  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  of  National  aid  to  edu- 
he  tax-payer,  and  so  on). 
;les  was  begun  in  the  January  number  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Savage,  of 


\ 
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ICaHKbusetts,  who  made  a  plea  for  moral  and  manual  training,  and  argued  against  the 
of  any  religions  teaching  whatever  in  schools  maintained  at  the  public  ex* 


AaMBg  the  writers  for  the  early  numbers  of  the  Forum  in  1888  will  be  Prof.  John 
Tyndall,  of  England ;  Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ; 
Prof.  Emile  de  Lavelye,  of  Belgium ;  Judge  Pitman,  of  Massachusetts ;  Canon  Wilber- 
fofce^of  England  ;  Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie,  of  Scotland;  Andrew  D.  White,  ex- Minis- 
ter to  Gennany ;  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  of  England ;  William  Crookes,  the  English  chemist ; 
Praf.  Edward  A«  Freeman,  the  English  historian ;  W.  H.  Mallock,  the  author  of  *<  Is  Life 
Worth  Living?  '* ;  Prof.  G.J.  Romanes,  of  Scotland;  Wilkie  Collins,  the  English  novelist; 
Seaators  Dawes  and  CuUom,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

—Mr.  DaTid  A.  Weils  devotes  the  ninth  article  of  his  valuable  series  on  **  Economic 
Distorbances  "  to  a  discussion  of  the  labor  question.  It  will  appear  in  the  Popular  Science 
Mtmikfy  for  March,  and  promises  to  be  the  most  important  contribution  that  has  lately 
beea  made  to  a  problem  which  is  now  facing  the  industrial  interests  of  the  world.  A 
cazioos  paper,  entitled  «  The  Antechamber  of  Consciousness,"  will  also  appear.  The  au- 
thor, Mr.  Francis  Speir,  Jr.,  has  collected  many  cases  which  go  to  show  that  the  human 
iatellect  is  constantly  active,  even  while  we  are  asleep  or  otherwise  unconscious  of  its  do- 
ings. The  era  of  attempts  at  compromise  between  Scripture  and  geology  will  be  described 
bf  Andrew  D.  White,  in  one  of  his  **  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science.*'  The  way 
ia  which  this  question  has  been  handled  by  Voltaire,  Cuvier,  by  Dr.  Smith  as  editor  of  the 
**  Didiottary  of  the  Bible,"  by  Gosse  and  Gladstone,  is  especially  interesting.  The  dis- 
tribution of  underground  waters  through  the  rock-strata  of  the  earth  is  discussed  in  an 
ntide  of  great  interest  and  ability,  by  M.  Daubree,  the  distinguished  French  geologist. 
The  article  takes  into  account  the  agencies  by  which  the  distribution  is  accomplished,  the 
isflaences  by  which  it  is  directed,  and  its  results  upon  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
taats  of  different  regions,  and  in  the  grouping  of  populations. 

—President  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College,  has  made  a  study  of  "  Our  Political  Prospects  " 

to  determine  what  large  moral  principles  the  polical  party  that  hopes  for  permanent  success 

■aR  now  build  itself  on.     This  essay  will  appear  in  the  Forum  for  March.     In  the  same 

vmiber  Representative  Wm.  M.  Springer  explains  the  "  Hindrances  to  Surplus  Reduction," 

tad  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Morrison  points  out  from  a  revenue  reform  point  of  view,  *'  Who  is  Bene. 

ited  bf  Protection."     There  will  also  appear  in  the  March  number  a  curious  study  of  the 

ksfing  American  newspapers,  wherein  it  is  shown  what  proportions  of  their  space  are 

pven  to  religion,  to  crime,  to  literature,  to  art,  to  sport,  to  the  markets,  and  to  editorial 

Mtter  by  the  large  dailies  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

Sl  Louis.    This  comparison  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Elliott,  a  New  York  jour- 

Mfist    Students  of  the  International  Copyright  question  who  have  read  it  pronounce  a 

mwv  of  the  whole  subject  that  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Holt,  the  New  York 

psbfidier,  the  ablest  presentation  of  the  matter  that  has  ever  been  made.     Mr.  Holt  con- 

tidntes  this  to  the  March  number. 

—The  March  Ctniury  will  contain  the  story  of  "  Colonel  Rosens  Tunnel  at  Libby 
Prison,"  told  by  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine  Union  officers  who  escaped  on  the  night 
of  Fdimary  9,  1864.  The  successful  construction  of  this  tunnel,  dug  from  a  dark  comer 
of  the  cdlar  of  the  prison,  through  fifty  feet  of  solid  earth — the  only  tools  being  two  broken 
ebisds  and  a  wooden  spittoon  in  which  to  carry  out  the  dirt — ^was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  of  the  war. 

Colonel  Rose,  to  whose  indomitable  will  and  perseverance  the  success  of  the  scheme  was 
ikc,  is  now  a  captain  in  the  Sixteenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  of  the  fourteen  men  who 
■Bsted  him  in  digging  the  tunnel,  eleven  are  still  living.    The  narrative  in  the  March 
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Century,  which  a  tllnitrated,  fornu  one  of  the  unlecbaieal  paper*  aoppfemeoling  the  War 
Series,  and  it  is  laid  to  be  one  of  the  nuist  romantic  recotdi  that  the  CerUury  hu  ever 

— Garibaldi's  Lifb. — The  Garibaldi  Memoirs  are  just  out  in  Florence.  The  LoodoB 
Standard  was  "  on  the  spot "  in  a  lonf;  review  of  the  book,  and  it  appears  from  this  article, 
received  b]r  the  last  foreign  mail,  that  the  Aulobiographjr  from  which  BO  mncfa  wa  ex- 
pected contains,  in  fact,  but  little  that  is  new.  There  was  a  life  of  Garibaldi  poblisbed  in 
this  coantiy  by  A.  S.  Bamei  &  Co.,  some  lime  before  his  death,  and  important  passages  in 
the  new  book  are  proved  to  be  but  literallj  copied  from  the  earlier  volame.  The  "  Life  " 
referred  to  was  edited  by  Theodore  Dwight,  and  is  well  known  in  thii  country,  however 
unfamiliar  it  may  be  to  English  critics. —  The  Ameritan,  fitruary  4,  1S88. 

A  cheap  cloth  copy  of  Barnes'  Edition  of  Garibaldi's  Life  can  be  had  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  I  It  William  street,  New  York,  by  encloting  60  cents;  old  price,  f  1.50. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  issue  soon  "  Schiller's  Ballads,"  edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Hemy  Johnson,  Longfellow  Professor  of  Modem  Langoages  in  Bowdotn 
College.  The  introduction  deals  briefly  with  the  relation  of  the  ballads  to  Schiller's  life 
and  work).  It  contaius  also,  by  way  oF  iUuilraiion,  selections  from  the  best  German  criti- 
cism of  the  poena.  The  notes  include  an  English  version  of  the  words  of  Schiller's  au- 
thorities, whenever  the  poet  is  known  to  have  been  indebted  to  others  for  the  inddents  of 
a  ballad. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  (3o.  will  pnblish,  March  lit,  the  old  English  EfMc  poem  Jnditb.  It 
will  be  edited  with  introduction,  translation  and  glossary,  by  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  has  endeavored  to  adapt  it  to  the  scholar,  the  academic 
student  and  the  general  reader. 
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iri  ind  othcis,  and  Trom  dmwingi  madcon  Ihe  field  by  W.  T.  Smed- 

Bi  I.  Roben  Louis  Stevenson.    A  Shelf  of  Old  Bcwks— !.eish  Hunt, 

In  vitb  drawmits,  portraits  and  bc-similes.    The  El«tnc^  Motor 

u  msfd  Pope,  with  iMustnilioiiB.    Natuial  Selecllon-A  Roinuin 

of  >n  Town:  iu  Ihrie  twrts—PsTt  11!,  conclusion,  by  H.  C.  BuaneT, 

«l  by  C. P. Cranch.    (Sendelasohn's  Lellei5loMoBcbele»— from  the 

m  lix  Mo^cheles— II,  conclusion,  by  William  F.  Aplbocp,  will)  por- 

in  ujlcal  Kores,  etc.    The  Day  of  the  Cyclone,  by  Octave  Thanel. 

Ai  First  Harvests— Cbapters  VII-X.  to  be  continued,  by  F.  I.  Stim- 

■0  es  Edwin  Maikham.    Beggara,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

THE  FORUM,— Contents  for  February,  iSSS:  The  Govenimeul  and  Ibe  Telegraph,  by  Senator  S. 
M.  Culkmi ;  an  argument  for  a  lelemaph  system  controlled  hythe  Government,  but  not  for  a  Goiem- 
menl  monopoly,  by  the  aulhoi  of  the  bill  now  peoding  in  the  Senate.  What  Shall  the  Public  Schools 
Teach?  byTrofessor  W.  T.  Harris;  an  STgumenl  for  Ihe  public  school  system  9ut»tantlally  as  jl  is. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Ihe  practical  public  instructor ;  being  the  Kcond  article  In  this  aeries.  How 
Proteclion  Protects,  liy  Representative  William  D.  Kelley:  a  thorough  statement  of  the  protectiuobla' 
position  m  the  approaching  campaign,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  The  Sky,  by  Professor  John  Tyndali ; 
the  reaull  of  his  recent  observations  taken  on  the  Alps,  with  special  reference  to  atmospheric  colors. 
Books  That  Have  Helped  Me,  bv  Judge  Robert  C.  Pilman,  the  concluding  articleof  Ibis  series.  The 
Mechanismof  theSinKlng  Voice.byDr.  Austin  Flint;  the  results  of  many  vests' especial  study  ol 

Ihe  ofKans  used  in  singing.    My  llellBious  E-cpetience,  by  t '  -   " ' 

of  the  uhuBual  transition  in  middle  life  of  a  man  reared  in 
Romish  faith.    The  Torrid  Zone  of  our  Politics,  by  Mural 
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Its  near  Relatives,  by  Rev.  Or.  C.  A.  Bartol ;  an  argument  to  show  that  certain  methods  for  Ibe  sup- 
pression of  vice  are  indefensible.  The  Cause  of  Irish  Discontent, by  Julian  Sturgis ;  a  statemeni  from 
an  Englisli  point  of  view  to  show  that  the  cause  of  Irish  discontent  lies  deeper  than  dissatisfaction 
with  ifie  landlord  lyitem.  Impediments  10  our  Domestic  Commerce,  by  Darius  Lyman,  late  Chief  ol 
the  Navigation  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department ;  an  eiplanatiou  of  Ihe  unnecessary  InpedinieDis 
to  our  coastwise  trade  imposed  by  our  navigation  laws,  and  suggestions  concerning  Iheir  removal. 
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Tboe  Is  DO  important  public  qaestion  that  will  come  forward  during  the  presidential  campaign  but 
^  be  discntted  on  both  sides  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  ptages  of  the  r  ORUM.  50  cents  a  copy. 
I^syear.   The  Forum  Publishing  Company.  97  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA N.— Contents  of  the   March  number  :   "  Bodily  Hfcalth  and  Clothes,"  by 

C.  Fred.  Pollock,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  C  "    '^      "  "  "'  "  '^  '    "     "" 

iao;  '*  Scandinavian  Literature,"  by  Hjalmer 
tiaA.  Smith,  D.  D.;  *'Sundav  Readings;" 
Coleman, Jr.:  '* Glass  Making,"  by  Dr  Joseph  D.  Weeks;  "  The  Situation  in  Europe/'  by  C.  K. 
Adsms,  LL.D. ;  President  ofComell  University ;  "  The  Unfolding  of  Plant  Life,"  by  Byron  D.  Hal- 
sled,  Sc.  D. :  "Life  and  Manners."  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.:  "Lost  Reality,"  by  Rose 
Btvtbome  Lathrop;  "Naples  and  Pompeii,"  by  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood;  "  Planting  a  Tree," 
br  B.  E.  Femow,  Chief  of  Forestry  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture  -  "  The  Aurora  and  Ice- 
beifs  of  the  Polar  Region,"  by  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka  ;  "The  Swiss  m  America,"  by  Charles 
Banaxd;  "The  Learned  Women  of  Bologna,"  by  Mary  A.  Livermore ;  and  "The  Hypnotic  Sleep," 
bv Titus  Mimson  Coan.  M.  D. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  February  opens  with  an  excellent  portrait  and  sketch  of  Horace  Greeley, 
Olber  original  articles  appear  as  follows :  Footprints  of  Vanished  Races.  The  Toils  of  Hercules. 
Sidioa.  A  Grain  of  Wneat.  The  Moon.  The  Bird  with  a  Lantern.  The  Horse.  Letter  from 
Caliibmia.  Tboroughwort.  Winter  Greens.  Dear  Summer.  A  Poor  Little  Tramp.  My  Trip  to  the 
DmirfuB  Mountains.  Civil  Government,  HL  Drawing.  Answers  to  Questions,  &c.  Literary  Social. 
Maw— Happy  Winter  Days. 

UFPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  March  opens  with  a  complete  novel  by  Julia  Magnider,  "  Hon* 
eredinthe  Bveach,"  which  is  full  of  a  quiet,  subdued  interest  with  pleasant  touches  of  humor  and 
pfiboB.  A  remarkably  clever  article  by  Max  O'Rell  is  entitled  "From  My  Letter- Box,"  and  pre- 
teats  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  anonymous  and  other  letters  received  by  the  author  of  "  John  Bull 
ad  His  Island  *'  with  humorous  comments  "  A  Talk  with  a  President's  Son,"  the  son  beinp:  General 
Jaha  T^Ier,  now  living  in  Washington,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  is  full  of  historical  interest  in  regard 
to  the  inner  workings  of  the  Tyler  administration.  The  third  instalment  of  Albion  W.  Tourgee's 
"With  Gange  tk  Swallow"  issub*titled  "  A  Retainer  in  Cupid's  Court,"  and  turns  upon  an  interest- 
■ff  qaestion  of  marriage  or  no-marriage.  There  are  poems  by  Charles  Henry  Pnelps,  Charlotte 
rake  Bates,  W.  H  Hayne,  and  Harrison  S.  Morris.  The  "  One  Hundred  Prize  Questions"  are  con- 
dooed  by  a  fresh  instalment  of  twenty,  and  much  curious  and  interesting  information  is  conveyed  in 
tke  editorial  departments. 


She  Thought  it  was  a  "  K,"  poem,  by  Margaret  Eytinge  ;  A  Boston  Experiment,  by  Helen  M.  Wins- 
hnr:  RcCnbntion,  picture,  by  L.  J.  Bridgman ;  A  Chinese  Concert,  poem,  by  Laura  F.  Hinsdale ;  My 
Uade  Ftorimond,  chapter  IV,  by  Sidney  Luska;  "Where  There's  a  Will,  There's  a  Way,"  prover 
pictBre.  by  Margaret  Johnson ;  One  of  the  Proudest  Moments  of  My  Life,  by  Rosa  G.  Kingsley :  The 


CkUde  Hassam  ;  The  Family  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Harriet  Taylor  Upton  •  Kilcolman  Castle,  baf- 


hd.  by  Harriet  Prescott  SpoRbrd  ;  Those  Cousins  of  Mabel's,  chapter  IV,  by  Kd.  E.  W.  SberwoocI :  A 
liai  Decofation,  picture,  by  H.  P.  Barnes;  Basle's  Text,  verse,  by  Christine  Anderson  ;  My  First 


r-Storm,  by  Frederick  W.  Patten  ;  Caraway,  poem,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins ;  Pin-cushion  Astronomy, 
k  Harriet  Stone  Fleming;  Luck,  verse,  by  H.  R.  Hudson  ;  The  Contributors  and  the  Children; 
Tai^es,  by  F.  E.  Saville,  and  the  usual  miscellany. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  AND  ORIENTAL  JOURNAL  for  January.-Contents : 
Ffoatispiece,  Great  Mound  near  Detroit.  Pre-historic  Archeeology  in  Western  Europe,  second  paper, 
^Tboouis  Wilson,  illustrated.  Proofs  of  Aboriginal  Culture,  by  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Puget  Sound  In- 
aas,byRev.  M.  Ells.  Archaeology  of  Michigan,  by  Stephen  D.  Peet,  illustrated.  Tribal  Boundaries 
tf  tbe  ^kimoa,  by  Franz  Boss.  Correspondence-^Novel  Method  of  Preserving  Peace,  by  James 
Dcaas-  Relics  From  a  Cave  in  Ohio,  by  J.  R.  Nissley ;  Two-barred  French  CrossTby  Professor  James 
D.teier;  A  Stone  Chiurm  in  the  Mouth  of  a  Mound-builder,  by  E.  P.  Vining.  Editorial— Patheo- 
Ums,  Movnid-builders,  the  Age  and  Date  of  Each.    Literary  Notes  by  the  Editor-in-Chief.    Book 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY.— Contents  of  January  number:  Criti- 
oBBof  Kant  b)*  Professor  Dr.  Kuno  Fischer  (Tr.),  W.  S.  Hough.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
btradwtion  completed  (Tr.),  F.  Lewis  Soldan.  Lady  Macbeth,  A  Psychological  Sketch,  Robert 
Maoro.  Letters  on  Faust,  I-XIII,  H.  C  Brockmeyer.  Sympneumata— A  Report  of  the  Contents 
of  a  Work  oy  Lawrence  Ohphant,  Sara  Carr  Upton.  Notes  and  Discussions— (a)  Sentences  in  Prose 
Bid  VcTK.  Selections  by  W.  E.  Channing ;  (b)  Dr.  Everard,  translator  of  "  Hermes'  Trismgistus"  ; 
^)  The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 

Besides  WIDE  AWAKE,  which  is  so  well  known  and  so  hig^hly  appreciated  everywhere,  D.  Loth- 
VB  It  Co.,  Boston,  also  publish  BABYLAND— Pictures  and  jmgles  and  stories  and  play-helps  for 
Mr-  OUR  LITTLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN— Pictures  and  orint  for  youngest  readers,  six  to  eight 
fun  oU  :  interesting  things  made  easy  to  understand  ;  little  beginnings  of  learning  made  enticing. 
iHE  PANSY— Stories  of  child-life,  travel,  adventure,  history,  animals,  and  roundabout  tales  on  the 
htanationai  Sunday  School  Lesson.  CHAUTAUQUA  YOUNG  FOLKS'  JOURNAL— A  monthly 
JMahaent  of  suitable  entertainment  for  scholarly  people,  that  is,  young  or  old  whose  work  is  self- 
■■pnyement.    Th^ie  are  all  monthlies. 
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Sohool  LeffiBlation  Proposed, 

lEETING  OF  COMMITTEES  TO  CONSIDER  THE  SUBJECT. 

lecial  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assem* 
inted  to  lake  into  consideration  the  matter  of  revising  the  school 
t  on  the  25th  of  January.  1888.  The  attention  of  members  of 
nittee  had  previously  been  called  to  the  following  resolution 
by  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  on  the  JOth  of  May  last: 
ed.  That  the  President  of  the  Conference  appoint  one  superio-  ■ 
from  each  congressional  district,  who,  together  with  himsellj 
stilute  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  scho(ri  ' 
he  State  and  make  and  consider  suggestions  as  to  the  needed 
in  said  laws.  Said  committee  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place 
le  designated  by  the  chairman,  consider  any  proposed  changes 
hool  laws  and  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  advisable  to 
le  passage  of  such  laws  as  in  their  judgment  will  increase  the 
■  of  the  school  system. 

iinglyi  the  special  joint  committee  requested  the  Superintendent 
:  Instruction  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Superinten- 
rhe  State  Superintendent's  office,  and  Wednesday,  the  ist  of 
',  were  designated  as  the  place  and  time  for  the  meeting,  and  the 
of  the  committee  promptly  notified.  The  following  members 
sent  at  the  time  and  place  appointed :  D.  M.  Brown,  W.  H. 
I,  Geo.  E.  Caskie,  D.  P.  Powers,  R.  C.  Saunders,  L.  M.  Shu- 
1  John  T.  West.  Frank  T,  West  being  present,  was  invited  to 
the  committee.  Letters  were  received  from  Superintendents 
Vlapp  and  Mitchell  explaining  their  inability  to  attend, 
qperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
«,  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Brown  was  appointed  secretary.  The  ses- 
the  committee  continued  till  Saturday  the  4th  February.  Many 
^nnected  with  the  school  laws  and  regulations  and  the  practical 
IS  of  the  school  system  came  up  for  consideration  and  discussion. 
Ilowing  resolutions  and  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  Com- 
'  Superintendents,  and  presented  for  consideration  to  the  spedal 
imillee  of  the  General  Assembly  at  their  meeting  held  on  the 
)f  the  3d  of  February, 
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7.  Average  attendance  of  pupils  as  affecting  teachers^  salaries. 

Whereas,  The  Committee  of  School  Superintendents  have  given 
great  attention  to  the  subject  of  teachers'  salaries  as  dependent  on  school 
average ;  and  whereas,  the  laws  and  regulations  that  are  now  in  full  force 
ior  the  relief  of  school  teachers — viz :  those  relating  to  factious  spirit, 
contagious  diseases,  enforcement  of  school  discipline,  lack  of  proper  text- 
books— are  ample ;  therefore,  be  it  Resolved^ 

I.  That  we  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  issue  a  cir- 
cular, addressed  to  teachers,  containing  all  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
are  intended  for  relief  of  school  teachers,  and  that  the  same  be  sent  to 
the  County  Superintendents  for  distribution. 

II.  That  when  the  teachers  report  the  facts,  under  section  i  of  these 
resolutionsi  the  County  Superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  sole  power 
to  decide  the  cases  so  reported,  except  in  cases  of  factious  spirit,  and  in 
that  case  the  Superintendent  or  teacher  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  district 
board,  and  the  district  board  shall  make  a  recommendation  about  such 
case  to  the  County  Superintendent  for  final  decision. 

III.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  teachers  should  be 
]>aid,  and  that  the  laws  and  regulations  are  not  intended  to  work  hardship 
to  the  teachers,  but  to  secure  faithfulness  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  and  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  small  schools,  thereby 
mviting  useless  expenditure  of  the  pubHc  money. 

[Agreed  to  by  the  special  joint  committee.] 

2,   To  simplify  and  expedite  the  payment  of  teachers^  salaries. 

Resohedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  present  method 
of  drawing  State  and  county  funds  to  pay  school  teachers  is  too  cumber- 
some and  inconvenient,  and  we  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed 
as  to  authorize  the  County  Superintendent  to  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
teachers  upon  the  receipt  of  the  monthly  report,  without  requiring  that 
the  same  shall  pass  through  the  hands  6f  the  district  boards,  and  that 
the  County  Superintendent  be  required  to  certify  to  the  clerk  of  each 
district  board  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  a  statement  of  all  warrants 
issued  during  said  month  in  such  district ;  and  provided,  that  each  teacher 
shall,  at  the  time  the  monthly  report  is  sent  to  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, send  a  duplicate  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  board. 

[Adopted  by  joint  committee.] 

J.    To  guard  the  disbursement  of  district  funds, 

Resohed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  present  law 

which  requires  the  County  Superintendents  to  be  responsible  for  the 
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proper  distribution  and  expenditure  of  the  district  funds,  without  giving 
the  Superintendent  any  supervision  over  said  fund,  is  alike  unjust  to  the 
Superintendents,  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  schools,  and  that  the  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  district  boards  shall  state, 
upon  the  face  of  the  warrant,  on  what  account  and  for  what  amount  each 
warrant  issued  by  the  district  board  is  issued,  and  that  no  such  warrant 
shall  be  paid  until  the  same  is  approved  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

[Adopted  by  special  joint  committee.] 

4,    To  lay  off  school  precincts  and  establish  the  boundaries  thereof y  <Sfc. 

§  I.  Resolved^  That  the  district  board  shall  have  power  to  divide  its 
district  into  so  many  school  precincts  as  there  may  be  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  define  the  boundaries  of  the  same  ;  and  that  pupils  within  such 
precincts  shall  not  attend  a  school  outside  of  the  precinct  in  which  they 
reside,  without  the  permission  of  the  district  board  ;  and  that  the  district 
board  shall  have  power  to  change  the  boundaries  and  increase  the  number 
of  precincts  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

§  2.  In  each  school  precinct  defined  as  heretofore  provided,  there  may 
be  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  county 
school  board,  one  school  commissioner  lor  that  precinct,  who  shall  have 
,the  privilege  of  a  vote  in  the  meeting  which  appoints  a  teacher  for  the 
school  of  his  or  her  precinct. 

[Section  i  was  adopted  by  special  joint  committee  ;  section  2  passed  by.] 

> 

5.    Conformity  of  magisterial  and  school  districts. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  law  providing 
that  the  school  districts  shall  conform  to  the  magisterial  districts  shall  be 
repealed ;  and  that  authority  should  be  given  to  the  county  school  b6ard 
of  each  county  to  lay  off,  alter,  and  re-arrange  the  school  districts  of  the 
county,  as  to  them  shall  seem  best  and  proper :  provided,  that  any  altera- 
tion or  rearrangement  which  sh&ll  be  made  shall  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  and  shall  be  made  not  less  than 
three  months  before  it  takes  effect ;  and  provided  further,  that  when  such 
districts  are  altered  or  rearranged,  district  boards  shall  estimate  and  agree 
upon  the  school  population  of  the  said  districts  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  school  funds  shall  be  distributed  until  the  next  school  census  ;  and 
provided  further,  that  if  the  trustees  of  such  districts  shall  be  unable  to 
make  such  agreement  as  to  the  population  of  their  respective  districts, 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  decide  between 
said  boards. 

[Passed  by.] 
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6.   Compensation  of  Treasurers, 

Resohed,  That  in  our  opinion  the  compensation  of  the  county  treasurer 
is  fixed  and  fully  defined  in  the  new  Code,  page  397,  section  15 18,  giving 
treasurers  the  same  compensation  for  collecting  and  disbursing  county 
and  district  funds,  as  is  paid  for  the  collection  of  county  levies,  and  not 
more  than  two  per  cent,  for  disbursing  the  State  funds. 

We  suggest,  however,  that  whenever  the  funds  have  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  two  treasurers,  that  the  outgoing  treasurer  should  be 
allowed  the  commissions  on  so  much  of  the  State  fund  as  he  has  dis- 
bursed, but  not  including  what  he  pays  over  to  his  successor ;  and  the 
incoming  treasurer  to  the  commission  on  the  residue ;  and  as  to  the 
county  and  district  funds  the  outgoing  treasurer  should  be  entitled  to 
three  per  cent  for  collecting  all  sums  collected  by  him  and  not  disbursed, 
and  that  the  incoming  treasurer  should  be  allowed  the  two  per  cent,  for 
disbursing  whatever  may  be  turned  over  to  him  by  his  predecessor. 

[Passed  by.] 

7.  Sale  of  School  Property, 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  act  to  provide  for 
authorizing  county  and  city  school  boards  to  sell  or  exchange  public 
school  property,  approved  May  21,  1887,  should  be  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition to  section  one  of  the  following  clause : 

Provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  school  property  now  or 
hereafter  vested  in  any  school  district  and  held  by  such  district  as  a  cor- 
poration, in  pursuance  of  chapter  78,  section  35,  Code  of  1873. 

[Adopted  by  joint  committee.  ] 

8,    Unexpended  School  Funds, 

1 1524.  All  sums  of  money  derived  from  State  funds,  which  are  unex- 
pended in  any  year  in  any  public  free  school  district,  shall  go  into  the 
general  school  fund  of  the  State,  to  be  reapportioned  for  the  ensuing 
jear;  all  sums  derived  from  county  funds  unexpended  in  any  year,  in 
any  public  free  school  district,  shall  remain  to  the  credit  of  such  district 
for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  : 
provided,  however,  that  any  county  school  board  shall  have  power,  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present  concurring,  to  order  the  reapportionment 
among  the  several  districts  of  such  county  of  any  county  school  money 
unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  public  free  school  district  thereof ;  and 
provided  further,  that  any  county  school  board  shall  have  power,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  concurring,  to  authorize  the  school  trus- 
tees of  any  public  free  school  district  of  such  county  to  apply  any  county 
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xpended  in  any  year  in  such  district,  and  remaining  to 
to  the  erection  or  repair  of  school  buildings,  or  to  the 
ebts  due  therefor.  All  sums  derived  from  district  funds, 
y  year,  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  district  fund  for  use 

es  of  this  act,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  any  county 
lusive  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
m,  due  notice  of  any  proposed  meeting  of  said  board 
ing  been  given  by  the- President  thereof  to  all  the  mem- 
thing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  suspend 
ny  act  of  the  General  Assembly  now  in  force,  author- 
lar  school  district  to  use  unexpended  county  school 
ig  or  repairing  school  buildings,  or  for  other  special 
rposes. 
iecial  joint  committee.] 

%tesfor  the  ending  of  the  school  year,  making  reports,  &c. 
I  the  following  changes  in  dates : 
ool  year  end  the  30th  of  June  instead  of  the  31st  July, 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be 
;  the  1st  of  December,  instead  of  1st  of  November, 
ents  of  schools  shall  make  annual  reports  on  or  before 

instead  of  loth  of  September. 

ol  board  shall  meet  in  July,  instead  of  between  tst  and 
1— 

annual  report  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
f  August,  instead  of  15th  of  August. 
strict  boards  shall  take  census  in  the  months  of  May 

of  June  and  July. 

ce  of  district  trustees  shall  begin  on  ist  day  of  July. 

tees  shall  submit   to  the  president  of  county  school 

r  money  needed  on  or  before  the  ist  of  July,  instead  of 

1- 

ounty  Superintendent  by  ist  August  down  to  ist  July, 

ugust  down  to  ist  of  that  month. 

ard  shall  compare  warrants,  &c.,  and  submit  estimates 

seting  to  ,be  held  in  July  instead  of  in  August. 

int  committee.] 

10.  Nepotism. 

d  that  the  following  provision  be  added  to  the  law 
boards  "  to  employ  teachers,  Sta. — viz  :  provided,  that 
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ao  contract  shall  be  made  with  any  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public 
free  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  who  is  related  by  blood  or  marriage 
to  any  member  of  the  district  board  of  trustees  in  the  district,  or  to  the 
County  Superintendent  of  the  county  wherein  such  person  proposes  to 
teach,  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  such  district  by  vote  duly  entered  in  the  clerk's  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  board. 

[Adopted  by  joint  committee.] 

//.  Boards  of  school  trustees  in  cities. 
No  recommendations  made  by  the  committee. 

12,  Summer  Institutes, 

We  recommend  that  the  law  regulating  the  holding  of  institutes  be 
amended  by  the  following  provision  : 

Provided  further,  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power,  at  its 
discretion,  to  establish  training  schools  and  institutes  for  teachers  to  be 
held  during  the  vacation  of  the  schools,  at  convenient  points  in  the  State, 
for  the  promotion  of  school  organization,  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
for  this  purpose  there  may  be  set  apart  from  the  general  school  fund  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $3,000  per  annum  :  provided,  that  no  such  school  or 
institute  shall  continue  beyond  twelve  weeks  during  any  one  year. 

[Adopted  by  joint  committee.] 

ij.    Text-books,  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  having  entered  into  contracts 
with  publishers  to  furnish  the  text-books  on  the  prescribed  list,  which 
contracts  will  not  expire  till  two  years  hence,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to 
recommend  any  legislation  on  the  subject  at  this  time. 

[Passed  by.] 

14,  Examination  of  teachers  (Senate  Bill  255), 

Resolved^  That  the  subject  of  examination  and  certification  of  teachers 
be  left  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  make,  in  their  discretion  and  power, 
such  changes  in  existing  regulations  in  regard  thereto  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  both  the  teachers  and  the  school  system. 

[Passed  by.]  , 

/f.  Board  of  reference. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  section  100  of  School 
Laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  no  appeal  to  a  board  of 
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om  the  decision  of  a  district  board  of  trustees 

It  of  a  teacher. 

ttee.] 

t  boards  cmd  trustees — Electoral  boards. 

inion  of  this  committee,  provision  should  be 
vote  shall  occur  in  the  action  of  any  district 
ident  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote,  and  in  case 
action  of  any  trustee  electoral  board  it  shall 
the  county  court  of  the  county  to  cast  the 


lysialogy  and  Hygiene.- 

mend  that  physiology  and  hygiene  be  placed 
ed  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

ay  of  School  Trustees. 

Mr.  Tyler,  of  Prince  William  county,  pat- 
le  Legislature  be  endorsed.  This  bill  pro- 
y  be  paid  to  trustees,  the  whole  amount  in 
t6.     Clerks  of  boards,  being  otherwise  pro- 


ckool  Levies,  Apportionment  thereof;   Con- 
He  School  System  in  the  Counties,  &£. 

lat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  super- 
leing  requested  so  to  do  by  the  county  school 
ow  a  gross  sum  out  of  the  county  levy  for 
in  such  county,  instead  of  levying  a  county 
!  provided,  not  to  exceed  twenty  cents  on  the 
lie  value  of  the  property  in  said  county,  put 
ill  for  the  county  school  board  of  such  county 
■ding  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
system  in  the  county,  the  residue  of  such 
the  County  Superintendent  amongst  the 
ity  according  to  school  population,  and  the 
hority  each  year  to  divide  the  amount  appor- 
xa  county  and  district  funds  as  the  exigen- 
|uire. 
Me.] 
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Recommendations  were  made  in  regard  to  other  subjects,  such  as 
graded  and  high  schools,  treasurers,  commissioners,  &c.,  but  the  papers 
containing  them  are  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  following  bill  *^  To  provide  a  remedy  against  treasurers  who  are 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  school  warrants,"  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  from  the  special  joint  committee  on  school  laws  : 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  it  shall  be 
lawfiil  for  any  owner  or  holder  of  any  warrant  issued  under  the  laws  of 
this  State  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  any  teacher  of  a  public  free 
school,  or  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  for  work  done  or  material  fur- 
nished in  or  about  the  building  or  furnishing  of  a  public  free  school-house 
in  this  State,  to  present  such  warrant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  or 
dty  on  whom  the  same  is  drawn  for  payment,  and  if  the  payment  thereof 
be  refused,  the  owner  or  holder  of  such  warrant,  after  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  refusal  to  pay  as  aforesaid,  if  payment  in  the  meantime 
be  not  made,  may  proceed  by  motion,  after  ten  days*  notice  in  the  county 
or  corporation  court  of  said  county  or  corporation,  against  such  treasurer 
and  the  sureties  on  his  official  bond  for  the  amount  of  such  warrant,  with 
ten  per  centum  damages  thereon  from  the  notice  of  the  service  of  such 
notice.  Judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  the  said  court  on  such  notice 
against  such  treasurer  and  his  sureties  for  the  amount  of  such  warrant 
and  damages  aforesaid  until  paid,  and  tlxe  cost  of  the  proceeding,  unless 
the  treasurer  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  has  used 
dne  diligence  to  collect  the  money  to  pay  such  warrant  and  has  been 
unable  to  do  so,  in  which  case  the  motion  shall  be  dismissed  without  cost; 
but  such  dismissal  shall  be  no  bar  to  any  future  proceeding  on  such  war- 
rant 


Appointment  of  Superintendents  of  Sohools. 

.The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  Courts  of  Justice  of 
the  Senate,  as  to  the  term  of  office  of  ^perintendents  of  schools: 

To  ih€  Senate  of  Virginia: — In  response  to  inquiries  made  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  for  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice begs  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

Your  committee  after  carefully  considering  the  subject,  is  of  opinion 
that  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  as  settled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  in  the  cases  of  Pendleton  v.  Miller  and  of  Roller 
f.  Jordon  (Virginia  Law  Journal  for  i886,  pages  6o6  and  628),  the  terms 
of  office  of  all  city  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  this  State 
will  expire  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1889,  and  that  the  duty  now  devolves 


Edttoationai  Journal.  [March 

ard  of  Education  to  proceed  to  appoint  superintendents  for 
1  counties  of  the  State,  in  order  that  the  confirinatioD  or 
if  may  be  made  by  the  Senate  now  in  session. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Sah'l  W.  Williams, 
Chairman  Sub-CommUUe. 
G.  Blackstone, 
■mitUefor  Courts  of  Justice. 

ion,  Article  VII,  section  i,  on  county  organization,  con- 
ing provision :  "  and  there  shall  be  appointed  in  the  man- 
or in  Article  V!II,  one  superintendent  of  schools.  All 
s  for  county  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Thursday 
1  officers  elected  or  appointed  under  thb  provision  shall 
dudes  of  their  offices  on  the /frj/ i/aj'  of  July  aextsucceed- 
n  and  shaU  hold  their  respective  offices  for  ike  term  of  four 
lat  county  and  circuit  court  clerks  shall  hold  offices  for 


above  referred  to,  section  2,  reads  as  follows : 

be  a  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Governor, 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Attorney -General,  which  shall 
ive  power  to  remove  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the 
jject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  all  County  Superin- 
)lic  free  schools. 

It  of  the  Committee  for  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  rea- 
ire  sufficiently  explained  in  the  above  report  submitted 
illiams  and  Blackstone.  But  a  different  opinion  is  held 
the  light  of  the  constitutional  provision,  above  quoted, 
1  that  appointments  of  Superintendents  for  the  regular 
\  July  I,  1889,  cannot  be  legally  made  prior  to  July  i, 
he  appointees  could  not  do  what  the  Constitution  says 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices  the  first  day  of  July 
\  their  appointment  (election).  There  are  no  vacancies 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
irther  at  present.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  con- 
xtra  session  of  the  Legislature  will  be  necessary,  especially 
lould  vote  in  favor  of  a  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
such  extra  session  be  held,  the  appointments  can  all  be 
confirmed  during  that  session.  Should  such  extra  session 
e  appointments  of  Superintendents  can  all  be  made  prior 
),  and  the  appointees  can  take  the  oath  of  office,  receive 
>ns,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  July  i.  1889, 
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and  await  confirmation  or  rejection  by  the  Senate  during  the  regular  ses- 
son  of  i889-'90.  Appointments  to  fill  unexpired  terms  are  generally  of 
necessity  managed  in  this  way.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  vacancy  should 
occur  in  the  office  of  some  Superintendent  of  schools  on  the  day  afler 
the  present  Legislature  adjourns.  The  Board  of  Education  would  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  fill  it,  and  the  appointee  would,  tipon  taking  his  official 
oath  and  receiving  his  commission,  ent^r  immediately  on  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  continue  therein  till  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
though  that  might  not  occur  till  December,  1889. 

No  appointments,  then,  for  regular  terms  mil  be  made  till  after  July, 
iSSSy  and  most  probably  not  until  next  winter.  Further  correspondence, 
therefore,  touching  these  appointments  should  be  deferred  till  the  time 
approaches,  when  they  will  be  made. 


The  National  Department  of  Snperintendenoe 

held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  School  building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  14,  15  and  16.  Owing  to  temporary  ill- 
ness we  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  attending.  The  meeting,  we  gather 
from  reports,  was  perhaps  the  most  largely  attended  and  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  Department.  Many  prominent  educators— men  of  fine 
ability  and  large  experience — were  present  and  took  part  in  the  discus - 
abos.  The  subjects  selected  for  the  occasion  are — ^some  of  them  at  least — 
among  the  most  important  now  engaging  the  attention  of  educators,  and 
were,  according  to  reports,  earnestly  and  ably  discussed. 


The  Serenteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Fablio 

Instrnotion. 

This  report,  owing  to  unavoidable  delay,  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
press.  A  copy  has  been  mailed  to  every  school  trustee  in  the  State,  as 
his  name  and  postoffice  are  recorded  in  this  office.  Should  any  trustee 
fiul  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  report  let  him  communicate  the  fact  to  his 
county  superintendent,  who  is  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  our  record 
of  names  and  postoffices  of  trustees. 

Superintendents  are  furnished  with  cloth  copies  of  the  report,  and  these 
vill  be  mailed  at  an  early  day.  These  reports  are  official  documents,  and 
officers  receiving  the  same  should  be  careful  to  preserve  them  and  turn 
them  over  to  their  successors  in  office. 


Educational  JournaL 
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tadenta  Holdine  Feabody  SoboloraMpa  at  the  UniTereitT 
of  NasliTille. 

Univbksity  of  Nashville,  State  Norual  Collbgb, 
February  33, 1888. 
L.  Buchanan, 
Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

R, — I  beg  leave  herewith,  to  transmit  for  your  inspection,  a 
f  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Vii^nia  hold- 
y  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
od  ending  January  31,  1888. 
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ghtwell. 
ney 
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ine 
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ti 


87l 


8«l 
83 


Yours  sincerely, 


W.  H.  Paynk,  CkoMeUor,  &c. 


ive  is  a  &ir  average,  and  entitles  tlie  student  to  continuance 
and  progress  with  it. 
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Beports  of  Ohanges  in  Distriot  Boards. 

Tune  and  again  superintendents  have  been  requested  to  notify  this 
office  promptly  whenever  any  change  occurs  in  the  membership  or  organ- 
ization of  district  boards  .of  trustees.  Upon  examination  of  our  records, 
however,  we  observe  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  terms  of  trustees 
have  expired,  and  no  notice  of  appointments  to  fill  such  vacancies  has 
been  furnished  the  Central  Office.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude 
that  some  superintendents  either  do  not  read  the  official  department  of 
ibe/mma/  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  before),  where  the  wants 
of  the  department  are  frequently  made  known,  or  else  they  believe  their 
dnty  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter  is  fully  discharged  when  a  minute 
of  sudi  changes  has  been  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the  electoral  boards, 
or,  perhaps,  in  the  county  superintendent's  record-book.  In  either  case, 
however,  there  is- no  good  excuse.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  superintendent 
tQre<idihe  JaumcUy  especially  that  part  of  it  devoted  to  matters  concern- 
ing the  daily  work  of  his  office — and  it  all  concerns  his  work,  directly  or 
indirectly — and  as  the  superintendent  is  by  law  a  member  and  the  clerk 
of  the  electoral  board,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  correct  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  board,  and  to  furnish  therefrom  such  information  as  may 
be  called  for.     (See  the  law — Educational  Journal  for  June,  1887,  p.  272.) 


There  are  several  superintendents  who  would  be  surprised  could  they 
open  the  envelopes  containing  their  monthly  reports,  and  see  how  the 
reports  are  folded. 


A  certain  County  Superintendent  (who  reads  the  Journal)  writes  as 
follows: 

"Do  I  sufficiently  observe  the  requirements  of  section  46.  School  Law, 
b^  keeping  in  a  bound  blank  book  such  a  record  of  my  official  acts  as 
Would  or  could  be  useful  to  a  successor  ?  I  copy  in  this  book  everything 
to  which  I  might  afterwards  wish  to  refer,  and  pigeon-hole  every  letter, 
areolar,  postal,"  etc. 

All  reports  from  that  Superintendent  are  accurately  and  neatly  pre- 
pared, and  reach  this  office  promptly.  Letters,  circulars,  etc. ,  sent  him 
are  answered  prompdy  and  satisfactorily.     May  his  "  light  so  shine, "  etc. 


aiiit  Boots  of  Qe  Fonrtli,  Filtli  aij  SIDIi  Bealer  Braiei 


i  Monthly,  with  Introduction  Not^s,  Historical 
Sketches,  and  Biographical  Sketches. 
Each  Number,  15  Cents. 


:-OWS  EVANGELINE. 

LOW'S  THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  8TANDI8H. 

LOW'S  THE  CODEtTSHIP  OF  HILE3  STANDISE.      DraiutiiBd 

ite  thealricftln  in  aebooU  knd  (amiliw. 

1'8  SNOW  BOUND  >nd  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

l-S  MABEL  MARTIM.  COBBLER  KEEZAB,  MAUD  MULLEB. 

other  Poeow. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  STORY  OF  BUNKEB  HILL  BATTLE,  knd 

■HORRE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY- 

iiree  p&rti.f 

iNE'S  BIOGEAPEICAL  STORIES. 

LOW'S  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR,  and  other  SeleetioD*. 

N  LONGFELLOW.     CoDtiimDK  Thirty-two  Topics  for  Stad^,  with 

etions  an'l  Referancos  rsUting  to  each  Topic. 

ELLOW'S  THE  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA.    Id  two  puto. 

UNDER  THE  OLD  ELU,  and  other  Poemn. 
CAYLOR'S  LARS:    A  PASTORAL  OF  NORWAY. 
rORNE'8  WONDER-BOOK.    In  two  patte-t 
UIN  FRANKLIN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     With  a  chaptw  aom- 
ing  the  Life.     Id  two  parts-I 

I  FRANKLIN'S  POOR  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC,  and  othtr  Fapw^ 
lORNE'S  TANGLEWOOD  TALES.     In  two  pari*-! 
TON'S  RULES  OF  CONDUCT,  LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 
ELLOW'S  THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND.    In  two  parti.l 
'S  SUCCESSION  OF  FOREST  TREES  AND  WILD  APPLES. 

.  0D«  nlnsw,  bowd  csnn,  40  c«Dti. 

ircnlar  of  the  RivrBida-  Literature  Seriea,  tndading  a  proapeettu  of 
>e  iaaaed  ■oonthl]'  during  the  ichool  year  13S7-*3,  will  be  MOt  to  anjr 

rio«  for  the  jear  1887-8  (nine  nnmbere),  |1.25.    Single  nnmben. 


JG-STON,  MIFFLIN  #  CO., 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

40) 


rUDY.       taiia    «Bd 
ttk    (I    SIOHT,   on    the 

iTKKLiNB&scLAesioe." 


PEULADBLPUIl,  i 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 
STEEL  PENS 

COLD  MBDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  W». 

Hos.  303-404-170-604. 

!SB  HOST  FZBFECT  07  FZNS. 


BUCKCVS  BCLL  FOUNDttY. 


Hotatperdaj  ■nd  opnnli  wta«m«r  Ibsf  lira. 
TMinnutad  rna.  OiplUI  But  n<iDlnid.  Hams 
^••■■d«uT(rtMlBII>lBBl«d>;>ll)l!>WDTk.     HI 


CYCLOPEDIAS. 


Johoion'ii  Uaiveraa!  Cjo1op«dift  ii  ft 
wbds  library  of  univsraftl  kDOwl«dga 
from  th«  pens  of  cba  atilesi  echolMS  in 
AmencK  i-nd  Europe.  Ic  ia  occeptsd  u 
high  &athoritj  in  oar  sadiog  collcsM. 
I'  iB  DOt  for  tb«  few,  liks  Appletoiu  or 
the  BriUimicft,  bot  ror  all  It  bu  joft 
been  thoronahly  reviied  «t  ■  coat  of  ovor 
(60,000,  >iid  tbree  yean  labor  by  forty 
eiIito-«.  and  over  2  000  r«DOWDM  cod- 
tnbutors.  It  is  in  «igbt  coDTeoient  tiaed 
volntn'B.  No  fatbrr  cao  give  to  bis  child 
at  acbool.  or  bin  «0D  or  dangbter  jnat  «n 
e  irfoa  of  life,  auytbing  that 
VIII  oe  01  more  leriDaneat  benefit.  Itia 
an  edneafloD  rapplemenurj  to  that  of 
tb«  ncbooU.     Addreu,  for  particulars  and 


A.  J,  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

11  Qre»t  Jonei  St ,  New  T<^. 


tt  orJer.  Eich  set  contains  2~l6  large,  beauli- 
o,  excelsior,  merit.and  credit  CBTds.elegintly 
lied  in  fixly  different  designs,  colors,  and 
Price,  per  set,  <t',  half  »el,  lo8  cards,  50  1 
!t    Kampica,    prelly    chromo  day  school 
le,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  school  i' 
cents.     Price   list   and  few  samples  fr 
•id  by  mail.  Posfage  stamps  taken.    Pie 
lal  cider.    A.J.  FOUCH   &  CO.,  Warren, 


&OHERS    WAlVTBDt 

'.B  REQISTBATION  Plan  and  American  College 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

Evtms  Buildings,  St.  Louis. 


iDHI  mHt%.    prici  srWIibB  ohIt  ID  cnB.  IhIbI. 


GINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

ARHAM  &  CO., 

^ksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

blishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper-Box  Manufacturers,  and 

LERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,    RICHMOND. 


khool  EduraiMn.j  EDUCATION,  i Teachers' Agency 

I  HAOAZINB  DB-  I  A  UONTHLT  UAOIZINI  FOR  I  GaoJ  Teacher!  f»r 

I TOMMHOM.         I  IWCATOM.  ^^  ^^„. 

-^  •r-mjk.x^  I  #a.OO  ATv  axi.  I  Cwrf  PUias  for 

GlT(LU8iir!.  £°^  Teachert. 


IH  Of  CopjHghled      I  •I0D."-K.  ■-  WHITLSuHrtnU 

Altlcl^  I  >'•■"  ^"l*.  raDdnIz.tf  

■  7-«.i.r/  Paper       '■^^'^^"^  ^  w."'^w'Si!  I  Co«o^t.«»  ««..nU,  .ppljb.,. 
muMPLicon.         I  ConcHil.  HuL  i  mo  mouciiuu. 

/rm,  EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Preiiaent, 

SO  BrvmiUld  HL ,  Boaton,  Mag*. 

ST^IsTIDS    Ajr   THE   BCBJAT). 


TIE  IffiHT-BDinilllS 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cnt  showa  the  New  Style  ol 

Wood  Work  that  the  Companj 

ii  DOW  introdacing. 

Arti'lickll;  BeaatifaL     WitboQl 

a  Pser.     In  its  MecfaftDical 

CoDBtrDctioD  it  hu 

No  RivEil.  ■      ■ 

The  new  line  of  AtUchmeDte 
tbftt  are  now  b«iaR  plactd  with 
each  "DomMtic"  are  «pecialtiMi. 
No  other  machlDe  hu  them. 
Thwe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  ihe  "  Domee- 
tic"    more    than   ever,    withoat 

Saeation,      the       Acknowledged 
tandard  of  ExcelleDce. 
Agenta  wanted.     Addrera 

Doin««tfo  Sewing  Miohlne  Co.,  Riohmond,  Va. . 
(142) 


r 
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firiTI?\rnr<TA\T  ^>—  terohilloaiMd  the 

naif  century.  Not  least 
Moag  Ha  wooden  of  inTentlTO  progrees  Is  a  method 
ltd  iiettn  <4  work  that  can  be  performed  all  over 


nirilTT  V  Rewarded  are  thoM  who  roMl 
[^£|;£||j  V    this  and  then  act;  they  will  find 

honorable  employment  that  will 
not  take  them  ftom  their  hornet  and  (kmlliea.  The 
profits  are  large  and  sure  for  erery  Industrioos  per- 


At  eomtry  without  separating   the  workers  from      son,  many  have  made  and  are  now  making  several 


(MrhoflMt.  Pay  liberal;  anyone  can  do  the  work; 
rfthsr  MX,  yonag  or  old ;  no  special  ability  requlri'd. 
Qipitsl  not  OMded ;  you  are  started  free.  Cut  this 
o«t  sod  rstnm  to  as  and  we  will  send  yon  firee  some- 
thlag  of  greet  value  and  importance  to  yuu,  that  will 
rtui  JOB  In  bosiDess,  which  will  bri  g  >  on  in  more 


hundred  dollaiB  a  month.  It  is  ca«y  fbr  any  one  to 
make  five  dollars  and  upwards  per  day  who  is  willing 
to  work.  Either  sex,  young  or  old ;  capital  not 
needed;  we  start  you.  Everything  new.  No  special 
ability  required:  you,  reader,  can  do  it  as  well  as 
anyone.  Write  to  us  at  once  for  full  particulars 
F.  light  away,  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  j  which  we  mail  fk'ee.  Address,  Stinson  M  Oo.,  Port- 
WUMP  ODTTIT  FEIB.    AddroM,  Truo  ft  Cx>.,  Augusta,   I   land,  Maine. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEOHANT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virtrinia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and'Ohio  R.  R.  1  for  all  points  North  and   Northwest 
At  LAIRD*S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  j  and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 
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[For  the  Journal.] 

Of  Some  Theories  ci  Edooation. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  KENT,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

II — Rousseau. 

The  citizen  of  Geneva,  as  J.  J.  Rousseau  used  to  describe  himself, 
honored  that  dty  by  his  citizenship,  and  in  time  has  been  honored  by  the 
loyal  admiration  and  pride  of  the  Genevese.  Upon  the  house  of  the 
humble  watchmaker,  whose  claim  to  remembrance  is  as  the  father  of  this 
son,  a  tablet  records  the  date  of  the  birth  of  this  illustrious  citizen  within 
these  humble  walls,  while  upon  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  as  it  flows  turbu- 
lently  from  the  blue  waters  of  Geneva's  matchless  lake,  his  loving 
admirers  have  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  It  represents  him 
as  sitting  in  deep  meditation  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  scenes,  that  are 
most  dearly  visible  to  those  who  have  never  seen  them  with  the  natural 
eye,  upon  the  pages  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise.  But  not  at  all  times  iias 
Rousseau  been  appreciated.  Scarcely  had  £mile  on  de  T  Education  ap- 
peared from  the  press  in  Amsterdam,  when  the  virulent  and  vindictive 
attacks  upon  it  justified  the  government,  already  provoked  at  Rousseau's 
satirical  onslaughts  upon  government  society  and  his  unflinching  exposure 
of  corruptions  that  presaged  and  prepared  the  French  Revolution,  in 
ordering  this  book  to  be  burned  in  the  palace,  the  author  to  be  arrested 
and  his  property  seized.  A  few  days  later,  the  government  of  Geneva 
sanctioned  the  procedure  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  £mile  was  burned 
and  the  gifted  author  banished  from  his  country  and  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  Against  him  were  hurled  the  anathemas  of  the  church  because 
of  his  ** profession  de /ot  du  vicaire  scevoyard^^  and  his  fellow-authors 
directed  the  darts  and  arrows  of  detraction  and  defamation  against  his 
saddened  heart.*  One  of  them  labored  with  marked  acumen  and  mis- 
directed zeal  to  convict  Rousseau  of  plagiarism,  and  succeeded  only  in 
revealing  his  own  research  in  finding  concurrence  of  opinion  between 
Rousseau  and  authors  little  known  to  the  laity. 

But  in  spite  of  these  combined  assaults,  perhaps  in  part  on  their  account, 

*Don  Cajot — Les  plagiats  de  M.J.  J.  Rousseau  de  Gendve,  sur  T  Education. 
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if  the  Swisa  Sage  upon  matters  of  vital  interest  to  society, 
■  was  so  completely  al  variance,  against  which  his  earnest, 
led  him  to  protest,  were  eagerly  caught  up  by  a  sceptical 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  lathers  and  mothers,  to  whom 
ire  directljj  addressed.  Rousseau  took  under  his  protection 
helpless  Irabes  and  denounced,  without  fear,  the  prevalent 
listing  children  to  nurses  and  depriving  them  of  the  nour- 
e  furnished.  His  words  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
ithers,  that  this  unnatural  custom  soon  ceased  to  exist,  and 
ly  with  truth,  "  we  have  said  that  mothers  should  nurture 
Iren,  but  M.  Rousseau  commands  it  and  it  is  obeyed."  Nor 
lu  view  otherwise  than  with  intense  scorn  this  unnatural 
a  not  his  whole  protest  against  existing  society  a  plea  for 
ure,  an  appeal  from  the  source  of  all  ill  to  the  origin  of  all 
the  title  page  stands  the  motto,  Sanaiilihus  agrolamus 
nos  in  rectum  nahtra  genitos,  si  emendari  veHmus.jmai, 
it,  c  xiii,)  and  the  first  sentence  of  the  book  is,  Everything 
t  leaves  the  hands  of  the  Creator ;  everything  degenerates 
if  men.  Then,  again,  he  utters  this  impassioned  cry  as  if 
le  philosopher's  search  for  the  source  of  evil,  Man,  seek  oo 
lor  of  thy  ills,  that  author  is  thyself. 

othing  new  in  this  perfection  of  the  being  uninfluenced  by 
It  was  as  old  in  education  as  Confucius,  but  it  was  a  new 
age  of  formalism,  when  the  decrees  of  authority,  whether 
late,  overruled  all  individuality  or  honest  doubts,  and  the 
[  rebel  could  follow  the  promptings  of  their  nature  to  revolt 
snclad  and  unthinking  supremacy,  into  whatever  extremes 
worthy  of  admiration  however  much  counteracted  by  thar 
ravagances.  No  wonder  the  prophet  of  Femey,  from  his 
hores  of  Loc  Leman,  as  he  looked  over  its  waters  to  the 
■tains,  among  which  Mount  Blanc  stood  like  a  Saul  among 
noved  from  the  cramped  masses  of  the  city  and  breathing 
dom,  should  rebel  against  the  forms  and  forces  of  a  blse 
d  while  building  a  chapel  to  God  should  use  the  arts  of 
■e  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.  It  Is  not  strange  that 
le  wandered  untrammeled  along  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  the 
learned  to  love  nature,  revealed  to  him  in  one  of  her  most 
ects,  should  have  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  to  her,  and 
laid  her  a  devotion  akin  to  worship.  For  him  nature's 
d's  appointed  way,  and  it  was  no  presumptuous  generaliza- 
lart  to  make  this  the  basis  of  his  conception  of  education, 
eau,  everything  which  we  have  not  at  our  birth,  and  of 
:  need  when  grown  up,  is  given  us  by  education,  and  this 
I  we  elsewho-e  learn,  of  three  kinds,  that  of  nature,  of  objects, 
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and  of  men.  Ideal  education  would  be  perfect  harmony  among  these 
three,  but  as  the  road  to  happiness  leads  through  the  pleasant  fields  of 
nature,  and  as  society  is  the  generatrix  of  her  own  ills  and  the  perverter 
of  aQ  manhood,  it  would  be  easy  to  conjecture  where  Rousseau  seeks 
good  results.  Madame  de  Stadl  tells  us  that  Rousseau  received  three 
educations,  that  of  nature,  that  of  his  precepter  and  that  of  the  world* 
In  his  conception  of  education  he  aimed  to  confound  beyond  distinction 
the  two  first,  and  that  by  pleading  strongly  nature's  cause.  In  linking 
his  work  to  Locke's,  he  protests  against  that  philosopher's  desire  to  begin 
by  the  study  of  mind  and  then  of  body.  This  procedure,  says  Rousseau, 
is  that  of  superstition,  prejudice  and  error ;  it  is  not  that  of  reason  nor 
even  of  well-ordered  nature;  it  is  closing  the  eyes  in  order  to  avoid  seeing. 
It  is  necessary  to  study  the  body  a  long  time  to  have  any  true  notion  of 
mind  or  to  suspect  its  existence.  The  contrary  order  serves  only  to 
establish  materialism.  It  is  a  lamentable  error,  he  adds  in  another  place, 
to  imagine  that  the  exercise  of  the  body  injures  the  operations  of  the 
Blind ;  as  if  the  two  actions  ought  not  to  proceed  in  concert,  but  the  one 
always  be  directed  by  the  other.  Locke,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  emphasized 
health,  and  exercise  as  essential  thereto.  Some  of  his  specific  directions 
meet  with  objections  sarcastically  couched  in  !^mile,  but  these  concern  us 
less  than  his  attitude  to  Locke's  view  that  reasoning  with  a  child  was  the 
best  way  to  manage  it,  and  emphasizing  the  mistake  in  presuming  chil- 
dren too  young  to  appreciate  this  treatment.  To  reason  with  children  is 
the  great  maxim  of  Locke.  Of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  the  reason,  which 
is,  so  to  speak,  com'posed  of  all  the  others,  is  that  which  is  developed 
with  greatest  difficulty  and  most  tardily;  and  it  is  this  which  should  be 
used  to  develop  the  first !  The  chief  aim  of  a  good  education  is  to  make 
a  man  rational,  and  yet  one  pretends  to  bring  up  a  child  by  reason.  It  is 
to  commence  at  the  end  to  make  an  instrument  of  the  object  to  be 
attained.  '  If  children  could  hear  reason,  they  would  need  no  education, 
etc,  etc  Such  words  as  command  and  obey,  such  conceptions  as  duty 
and  obligation  ought  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  a  child.  For  moral  evil  is 
unquestionably  our  own  work,  and  these  ideas  of  responsibility,  these 
notions  of  restraint  as  necessary,  are  unknown  to  a  state  of  nature. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  basis  of  Rousseau's  conception  of  educa- 
tion was  growth  by  nature  and  his  protest  against  all  unnatural  methods, 
dogging  spirit,  oppressing  life  and  cramping  the  mind.  He  draws  with 
vividness  two  companion  pieces,  the  one  representing  boys  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  outside  of  a  school,  with  activity  and  resdessness  of  body, 
submitting  unreservedly  to  the  healthful  influences  of  nature ;  the  vivacity 
of  mind  is  depicted  upon  faces  sprightly  and  buoyant.  Transferred  to 
the  school-room,  their  cramped  bodies  are  fit  abodes  for  minds  dulled  by 
uni]^fei%ible  tasks  and  robbed  of  all  interest  by  incomprehensible  rea- 
sonings.   Teachers,  instead  of  teaching  pupils  to  reason,  reasoned  for 
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to  remember.  Who  does  not  recall  with  these 
al  Dr.  Brown,  the  author  of  that  incomparable 
-ienda,"  tells  in  one  of  his  essays  of  the  exaroina- 
1^1  which  he  attended  With  accuracy  the  listless 
ize  bare  &ct8,  respouded  to  numerous  questions 
)ut  eliciting,  in^the  slightest  degree,  the  interest  of 
:  questions  was  this :  for  what  is  Sheffield  noted  i 

its  cutlery.  Then  Dr.  ^rown  asks,  and  what  is 
ber  of  the  class  had  ever  thought  of  it,  nor  could 
Then  Dr.  Brown  drew  from  his  pocket  a  knife, 

the  place  of  manulacture,  and  every  face  lit  up 
d  intelligence  and  the  interest  deepened,  as  he 
as  anything  with  which  you  cut,  and  the  object 
iplete  by  his  awarding  the  knife  as  a  prize  to  the 

Could  that  class  ever  forget  what  cutlery  is,  or 
? 

so  taught  when,  as  Rousseau  thinks,  it  is  not  a 
t  sciences  but  of  teaching  to  love  them,  and  the 
hould  be  learned  when  this  love  shall  have  been 

against  the  germ  of  object  lessons,  which  Locke 

teaching  a  child  to  read,  our  author  protests  that 
I  is  not  a  knowledge  of  reading  but  a  desire  to 

that  £mile  will  be  able  to  read  by  the  time  he  is 
I,  just  because  it  is  not  at  all  important  that  he 
i  fifteen,  but  I  would  rather  he  should  never  learn 
t  the  expense  of  all  that  makes  this  knowledge 
it  to  learn  to  read  if  the  process  of  learning  for- 
«■ 

nd  must  be  developed  naturally,  that  is  hy  nature, 
1  is  sought.  Rousseau  even  fixed  twelve  or  thir- 
lit  for  the  commencement  of  such  instruction. 
^  methods  was  valueless,  because  it  n^lected  the 

of  mind  training.  That  which  was  taught  was 
I,  routine  education  was,  to  this  close  observer  of 
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danoe  in  the  Oonntry  Fablio  Schools. 

m  between  the  monthly  enrollment  and  average 
:ountry  schools  has  long  disturbed  the  writer  of 
estion  if  there  is  not  a  remedy,  often  presents 
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itself  to  his  mind.     He  believes  there  is,  and  trusts  he  will'  be  pardoned 
(or  the  following  suggestions  : 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  is  so  constantly*  and  so 
perceptibly  impeded  by  irregularity  of  attendance  that  it  is  astonishing 
that  every  teacher  in  the  State  has  not  cried  out  against  it  and  de- 
manded its  suppression. 

Education  in  this  State  is  not  compulsory,  and  for  this  reason  many 
teachers  think  they  cannot  control  the  attendance  of  their  pupils.  But 
is  this  so?  There  may  be  a  hundred  children  of  lawful  school-age  in 
any  community,  but  until  p>atrons  have  enrolled  a'  sufficient  number  to 
secure  a  daily  average  of  twenty,  the  trustees  are  not  allowed  to  em- 
I^oy  a  teacher  for  that  community.  Now,  when  a  patron  enrolls  his 
child,  he  obligates  himself  to  the  trustees  to  send  that  child  if  they  will 
send  the  teacher.  It  is  a  bona  fide  contract,  and  can  be  broken  no 
more  by  the  patron  than  by  the  trustee.  If  the  teacher  neglects  his 
duty,  and  fails  to  appear  in  the  school-room,  the  parent  looks  to  the 
trustee  to  deal  with  the  teacher  as  the  law  directs.  If  the  parent  fail  to 
send  the  child,  after  having  entered  into  the  contract,  the  teacher  has 
equal  right  to  look  to  the  trustee  to  deal  with  the  child  as  the  law  directs. 
These  are  free  schools,  free  to  all  indeed,  but  only  to  all  who  comply 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  schools.  No  child  has  a  right  to 
enter  the  school-room  without  his  text-books;  no  child  has  a  right  to 
enter  the  school-room  except  upon  good  behaviour ;  neither  is  he  allowed 
to  go  when  he  pleases,  and  stay  at  home  when  he  pleases.  School  Law, 
[Age 53,  section  105,  expressly  says:  "Nothing  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
management  of  the  schools  which  tends  to  impair  their  efficiency.'* 
What  is  more  detrimental  to  their  efficiency  than  irregularity  and  tardi- 
ness? 

The  teacher  should  never  fail  to  demand  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  the 
aon-attendance  of  the  absentee  as  soon  as  he  re-appears  in  the  school- 
room. Whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  the  irregularity  of  the  pupil  is 
such  as  will  impede  his  advancement,  or  interrupt  the  classes  of  the 
school,  it  is  his  duty  to  report  the  case  to  the  school-board,  and  unless 
the  child,  or  his  parent  for  him,  promises  amendment,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  suspend  him;  and  this  shall  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
teacher  in  the  matter  of  his  salary.     To  make  the  teacher's  average  sub-  i 

ject  to  the  whim  and  irregularity  of  the  thoughtless  pupil  would  be  like  \ 

punishing  the  judge  for  the  crime  of  the  convict.     Irregularity  must  be  j 

dealt  with  as  any  other  violation  of  the  school  law.    The  State  never 
intended  that  the  hard  earnings  of  its  citizens  should  be  wasted  upon  | 

'^^i  laggard,  or  ungovernable  children — the  return  it  expects,  for  the 
money  appropriated  to  the  schools,  is  the  improvement  of  its  population.  ! 

The  wealth  of  the  State  consists  in  the  brain  of  its  people,   not  in  its  ] 

rivers,  its  mines,  nor  its  soil.     Place  the  uneducated  African  upon  the  \ 
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acky,  and  transfer  the  population  of  Ke 
d  it  will  require  no  Solon  to  point  out 
id  the  blight  of  the  other, 
law  for  the  removal  of  this  great  barrie 
8.  Let  u3  see  that  it  is  executed.  Foi 
rs  here  presented,  let  me  refer  teacfaei 
ns"  appended  to  our  book  of  School 

59:  "  Every  student,  upon  his  admissior 
impliedly  or  expressly,  promises  to  sub 
le  necessary  and  proper  rules  and  regi 
y  be  thereafter  adopted  for  the  gover 

I  61:  "Rules  requiring  regularity  of  a 
pension  far  six  half  days' -absence,  in 
en  upheld  in  Missouri;  for  six  half  days' 
irdiness  in  the  same  time  in  Iowa ;  an< 
absence  in  Vermont.  •  •  *  *  "it 
I  the  instruction  of  children  and  youtl 
nly  means  which  will  assure  progress  in 
[tendance,  the  application  of  the  power  1 
'hich  they  are  instructed.  Unless  the  p 
struction,  vain  will  be  the  effort  of  the  t 
iming.  This  application  of  the  mind 
ing  them  in  their  studies.  But  this  cann 
me  day  and  at  home  the  next — if  a  lesso 
nience  q(  the  parent.  If  he  has  failed  t( 
ill  not  understand  the  one  which  the  tea 
If  he  is  required  to  do  double  duty,  b 
litted  in  order  to  make  a  visit  or  do  an  er 
the  day,  he  will  fail  to  master  them  anc 
levitable  consequence  is  that  his  interes 
'  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  studies  oeiore  mm. 
g  constant  and  prompt  attendance,  is  for  the  good  of 
KHire  the  very  objects  the  law  had  in  view  in  establish- 

dance  of  pupils  not  only  retards  their  own  progress,  but 
progress  of  those  pupils  who  may  be  regular  and 
)le  class  may  be  annoyed  and  hindered  by  the  imper- 
me  who  has  failed  to  prepare  his  lessons  on  account 
dass  must  endure  and  suffer  the  blunders,  prompdngs 
e  irregular  pupil,  all  resulting  from  failure  to  prepare 
lid  have  been  studied  when  the  child's  time  was  occu- 
3f  the  parent  in  work  or  visiting. 
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"Tardiness  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  whole  school,  and  cannot  fail  to 
gready  impede  the  progress  of  those  who  are  prompt  and  regular  in 
attendance.  The  rule  requiring  prompt  and  regular  attendance  is  de- 
manded for  the  whole  school." 

Justice. 


Beadine  for  the  Tonne. 

There  is  no  dass  of  people  more  given  to  extremes  than  teachers. 
When  one  of  them  has  made  up  his  mind  to  erect  a  building  '*  out  of  his 
own  head,"  he  is  never  satisfied  to  begin  the  process  until  he  has  demol- 
ished everybody  else's  structure,  and  swept  the  ground  clean.  Thus  our 
friends  who  advocate  th^  teaching  of  trades, — carpentering,  blacksmith- 
mg,  sewing,  cooking,  and  what  not,  as  a  legitimate  part  of  common 
school  work,  not  content  with  magniiying  the  value  of  their  own  spe- 
cialty, must  first  fling  numerous  words  of  depreciation  at  the  olds3rstem  of 
edacation.  Among  these  epithets  *' rotten  rubbish"  seems  rather  the 
most  expressive  of  their  views.  They  try  to  persuade  themselves  that  it 
is  a  grander  thing  to  strike  a  square  blow  with  a  hammer  than  to  write 
the  Ode  on  Immortality. 

Then,  again,  we  have  those  who  in  revolting  from  the  old  re^me  of 
the  birch,  have  eliminated  must  from  all  their  rules  of  school  discipline, 
and  have  substituted  therefor  may  and  the  hortatory  forms  of  the  poten- 
tial mode 

And  is  it  altogether  certain  that  the  matter  of  school  reading  is  not  be- 
ing pushed  to  a  somewhat  like  extreme?  In  recognizing  the  iinmense 
value  of  reading,  is  not  the  fact  being  lost  sight  of  that  the  schools  have 
(Kfaer  things  to  teach,  which  in  themselves  are  not  altogether  unimportant, 
and  which  must  be  known  before  we  can  have  any  reading  characterized 
b^  marked  intelligence?  Quite  sure  it  is  that  if  a  child  should  attempt 
to  read  all  the  books  prescribed  for  the  use  of  youth  in  the  numerous 
Ssis  which  appear  in  our  educational  journals,  that  child  would  have  his 
working  hours  well  filled  without  giving  any  time  to  mathematics,  science, 
or  language.  There  is  no  immediate  danger,  of  course,  of  having  too 
much  reading  done  by  the  youth  of  our  country  schools.  But  in  cities 
having  free  libraries  open  to  children  of  all  ages,  reading  not  unfrequendy 
becomes,  with  a  large  number,  a  mere  dissipation. 

But  there  i^  trouble  with  the  kind  of  reading  as  well  as  the  quantity. 
Statistics  seem  to  show  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  libraries  of  the 
country,  fiction  constitutes  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  reading  done 
in  their  books.  We  have  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  librarian  that 
they  have  had  cases  of  furious  young  readers  of  fiction  who  drew  out  a 
nofd  every  day.  '  With  other  less  greedy  readers,  one  novel  a  week  was 
nothing  unusual.    It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  eflect  upon  immature 
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irk.  It  cannot  but  uke  out  of  them  all  their  vigor, 
in  a  dreamy  maze.  Too  often  the  food  they  partake  of 
sions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  weakens  the  will  power, 
fiction  has  7  noble  place  in  human  culture,  but  it  b  not 
\g  for  children.  When  youth  have  been  trained  in  a 
:  instruction,  and  have  planted  under  their  feet  a  world 
iction  has  its  use,  but  not  until  then.  It  is  a  pleasing 
d  by  many  that  the  reading  of  fiction  creates  a  taste 
:riment;  but, judging  from  a  somewhat  extended  per- 
as  a  teacher,  the  cases  in  which  this  is  true  are  rare 

-  the  lists  of  books  recommended  by  high  authority  as 
to  the  needs  of  children,  is  it  not  surprising  to  find  so 
ilted  with  the  wildest  extravagances  of  fancy,  such,  for 
rabian  Nights,  Baron  Munchausen,  etc.  etc.  ?  For  the 
he  Arabian  Nights  is  a  classic,  not  interesting  because' 
stones,  but  as  a  study  of  oriental  customs  and  of  the 
I  its  mode  of-  expressing  itself.  Why  anybody  should 
sted  in  Baron  Munchausen,  it  might  be  difHcult  to  say. 
uld  constitute  the  reading  of  early  youth?  We  have 
aying  history.  Of  course  biography,  the  most  inter- 
tory,  is  classed  under  this  head.  Unless  the  large  his- 
ose  of  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Motley, 
read  at  this  period  of  life,  they  are  pretty  sure  never  to 
%pt  by  those  engaged  exclusively  in  literary  pursuits, 
g  U  essential  to  any  vital  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
life,  by  any  class  of  sodely. 

be  objected  on  the  part  of  many  that  this  kind  of  read- 
for  children.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  nar- 
ng  the  least  encumbered  by  figures  of  speech  of  all 
Jon,  is  the  most  easily  understood.  A  boy  of  twelve 
and  of  fair  ability  and  schooling,  will  readily  compre- 
isential  in  Plutarch's  Lives  or  Herodotus.  Or,  if  the 
hese  authors  treat  should  be  found  too  remote  to  excite 
ot  a  likely  case,  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 
itt  and  Parkman  ?  To  any  one  whose  normal  taste  has 
>y  pungent  condiments,  these  books  will  prove  as  inter- 
:1.  For  children  still  younger,  there  are  simple  histo- 
those  of  Peler  Parley,  (  greatly  loved  by  the  youth  of 
!  ago  ),  or  Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England.  Of 
1,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  are  not  too  many ;  but  we 
ndance  of  them  when  publishers  find  that  there  is  a  de- 
ritten,  too,  not  by  professors  of  the  scissors  and  paste- 
authors  of  literary  distinction. 
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Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  time  for  reading  during 
school  life  must  be  limited,  unless  the  course  of  study,  particularly  that 
for  the  high  school,  should  be  considerablely  cut  down.  And  it  must  be 
ooofessed  that  the  present  tendency  does  not  seem  to  be  in  that  direction. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  incorporate  into  our  school  curriculums  all  the 
things  that  it  is  vehemently  insisted  must  go  into  them,  there  is  danger 
of  their  breaking  down  of  their  own  weight,  without  the  added  burden  of 
extensive  reading  courses.  What  pupils  read,  if  they  perform  their  other 
duties  faithfully,  must  be  small  in  quantity,  but  that  small  quantity  should 
be  nothing  short  of  first-rate  in  quality.  To  pile  up  a  mountain  of  books, 
however  good  they  may  be,  and  say,  "All  these  must  be  read,''  is  of  lit- 
de  help  either  to  teachers  or  pupils.  But  he  who  shall  name  for  us  the 
best  eight  books  in  the  world  fitted  for  the  grammar  school  grades,  one 
book  for  each  year,  and  the  best  eight  for  the  high  school  grades,  two 
books  for  each  year,  will  do  a  work  worth  remembering. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  no  one  can  teach  how  to  read 
books  in  the  best  way,  unless  he  has  himself  read  in  that  way.  It  can- 
not be  taught  by  recipes.— -/.  //,,  in  Inlelligence, 


The  Teacher  as  a  Skilled  Laborer. 

CHARLES  HENRY  DOUGLASS,  CONNECTICUT  LITERARY  INSTITUTION, 

SUFFIELD,  CONN. 

A  vigorous  and  practical  thinker  has  recently  said  in  substance  that 
tnchmg  is  an  art  founded  on  skill,  not  on  scholarship ;  that  it  is  a  ''  crafl 
not  based  on  erudition  at  all."  Such  words  from  a  leading  educator 
are  significant.  The  time  when  evidence  of  mere  scholarship  Will  satisfy 
a  school  or  college  board,  has  passed  away.  The  public  no  longer  trusts 
its  youth  without  question  to  the  care  of  book-worms  or  newly-fledged 
teachers  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  college  honor  men.  There  is  a  de- 
mand—and a  just  demand — for  tangible  results,  and  the  learned  man  is 
inshed  aside  to  make  room  for  the  skilled  craftsman.  The  tendency  is  a 
good  one;  it  is  the  pledge  to  the  present  generation  that  the  next  will  be 
veH  trained. 

Every  radical  change,  however,  in  the  method  of  an  existing  institution 
is  liable  to  be  pushed  to  an  extreme.  There  is  danger  of  forgetting  that 
in  proper  education  the  mind  gains  much  that  eludes  the  examination  or 
grad^iation'test;  much  that  refuses  to  show  itself  on  parade;  much  that 
lies  out  of  the  control  of  the  will.  It  came  unsummoned  and  lies  dor- 
mant until  maturer  years  call  it  forth.  It  is  the  vital  part  of  education — 
die  germ  that  develops  with  the  growth  of  life.  All  else  is  mere  husk, 
which  may  have  incidental  uses,  but  whose  real  use  is  to  protect  the  seed 
and  supply  its  first  nourishment. 
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The  narrower  the  raoge  of  a  mind,  the  more  prominent  is  its  special 
bent.  So  a  teacher  thoroughly  trained  in  a  single  subject  always  im- 
presses himself  as  a  specialist — a  man  of  one  idea — while  the  teacher  of 
broader  culture  who  is  the  equal  of  the  mere  specialist  in  his  skill,  never 
parades  his  mere  skill  as  his  stock  in  trade.  In  the  class-room  the  man  ' 
of  capacity  to  teach,  whether  he  is  trained  in  one  science  or  langu^e  or 
in  many,  concentrates  attention  upon  the  single  subject  in  hand.  If 
skilled  in  the  art  of  instructing  he  is  neither  diffuse  nor  wandering.  The 
man  of  narrower  culture,  by  force  of  personal  magnetism  and  ludd 
thought  impresses  the  subject  as  with  a  hot  iron.  His  mind  becomes  the 
pattern  for  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  there  is  no  denying:  the  fact  tbat 
the  pupil  unconsciously  adopts  the  tone  and  scope  of  mind  of  his  teacber. 
The  man  of  broader  culture  does  all  this  as  effectively  as  his  would-be 
rival,  and  he  does  more.  He  makes  his  classes  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  a  mind  of  a  higher  and  broader  type.  He  can  unconsciously 
diffuse  an  air  of  culture  that  reaches  out  of  his  own  subject  and  connects 
it  with  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  He  can  bring  to  his  recitation  not 
only  the  subject  itself,  with  its  own  life,  but  vitalized  also  with  the  life  and 
light  of  all  that  the  wider  range  of  his  vision  can  reach.  His  pupils  gain 
not  only  aptness,  skill  and  discipline,  but  a  breadth  and  depth  that  are 
worth  as  much.  The  teacher  of  limited  or  purely  specialized  training 
can  never  do  this.  He  who  has  skill  and  culture  is  as  successful  as  the 
narrow  man  in  his  special  subject,  and  accomplishes  the  rest  gratuitously 
and  without  consumption  of  time. 

No  corps  of  teachers  made  up  of  merely  skilled  instructors  ever  edu- 
cates in  any  true  sense.  No  one  subject  well  taught  gives  true  culture. 
No  group  of  subjects  taught  as  isolated  and  independent  departments  of 
knowledge,  gives  much  depth  of  culture. 

The  great  impulse  to  learning  in  this  century  has  arisen  from  the  cross- 
fertilizadon  of  science,  language,  history,  art,  politics  and  religion.  The 
growing  mind  cannot  be  properly  developed  by  pigeon-holing  it  with 
language,  science  and  mathematics.  It  must  be  taught  to  see  what  Plato 
calls  the  "relation  of  things";  its  individuality  must  be  developed;  it 
must  be  inspired — breathed  into — with  the  breath  of  life.  The  "trained 
craftsman,"  the  teacher  whose  foundation  is  mere  "skill"  in  some  one 
thing,  can  never  do  this  higher  work.  He  doubts  whether  it  belongs  to 
education  at  all. 

Many  a  man  who  looks  back  upon  his  school  and  college  days,  holds 
in  affectionate  remembrance,  as  the  man  who  helped  his  after-life  most, 
some  instructor  perhaps  not  superior  to  his  associates  as  a  teacher,  but 
who  had  a  genius  for  awakening  the  individuality  of  his  pupils,  and  for 
creating  a  desire  for  the  best  things,  and  gave  them  a  view  of  the  heights 
to  which  men  of  brain  might  climb. 

The  sentences  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  were  well  sakl. 
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They  ought  to  be  dinned  into  the  ears  of  every  teacher  who  puts  his  sole 
hope  in  scholarship  or  erudition,  until  he  adds  skill  and  trained  method 
to  his  attainments.  The  fact  which  this  article  tries  to  make  plain,  ought 
also  to  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  every  narrowly  trained  specialist 
in  teaching,  until  he  shall  reach  out  and  grasp  all  that  his  capacity  will 
pennit  of  the  great  inheritance  of  the  good,  beautiful  and  true  that  the 
ages  have  left  us. —  Tlk^  Academy, 


''Never  Chide  Hastily." 

This  truly  good  advice  I  find  in  reading  Gill's  *' Systems  of  Educa- 
tion/' and  at  once  it  sets  me  to  thinking  of  how  many  barriers  teachers 
might  avoid  by  calling  it  to  mind  when  those  short,  sharp  sentences  are 
on  the  tongue's  end. 

So  little  if  anything  is  accomplished  by  hasty  reprimands,  and  so  many 
lives  are  made  more  bitter  by  them,  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  instruc- 
tor's most  cherished  maxims — *'  Never  chide  hastily." 

Some  one  probably  asks,  with  astonishment,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
die  careless,  slow  and  idle  pupil?"  Many  ways  are  at  our  command, 
and  we  must  cultivate  in  ourselves  the  tact  of  discovering  the  right  one 
at  the  right  time.  When  reproofs  are  necessary  let  them  be  mixed  with 
enooragement ;  lead  the  pupil  to  greater  efforts  by  such  words  as  will  give 
Urn  faith  in  his  own  powers.  Chiding  that  arouses  in  him  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  will  undo  all  that  has  been  accomplished  and  destroy  every  im- 
pobe  to  do  well. 

'*Love  worketh  no  ill,"  and  is  a  much  better  inducement  to  the  way- 
vard  pupil  than  fear  can  ever  be.  Through  fright  he  will  be  led  into 
errors  that  never  would  have  occurred  but  for  the  impatient  teacher.  He 
vbo  looks  upon  the  mistakes  of  his  pupils  as  wilful  &ults  is  too  often  at 
^utt  himself.  When  a  child  does  the  best  he  can,  and  there  is  still  some 
fantt,  let  it  be  pointed  out  in  a  pleasant  and  impressive  manner.  The 
finown  and  angry  words  are  each  sure  to  produce  bad  results.  Explain 
wherein  the  error  lies  in  a  way  that  will  make  him  glad  and  proud  to 
improve,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  fault  in  future  efforts.  '*  A  child  learns 
more  from  two  faults  than  from  four  things  rightly  hit." 

A  little  boy  once;  after  being  most  gently  chided  for  some  misde- 
meanor, said,  "  I  wish  you  had  been  cross."  *'  Why  ?"  his  admonitor 
asked.  "Because  then  I  don't  think  I  should  have  obeyed  you;  but 
yon  ask  me  just  as  mother  did."  Teachers,  why  not  always  ask  instead 
of  command  f  A  child  who  never  hears  anything  but  commands,  soon 
loses  all  love  for  his  work  as  well  as  all  respect  for  his  teacher.  Do  not 
crush  all  that  might  be  cultivated  and  made  beautiful  in  his  nature  by 
giving  stem  commands,  which  would  accomplish  far  more  if  put  in  the 


ucati 

I  the 

that  "  a  thing  that  is  worth  doin^  at  all  is 
1  will  have  given  them  a  lesson  they  will 
ave  saved  yourself  many  annoyaaces. 
be  combined  with  various  devices  that  hide 
;h  has  been  accomplished  the  learner  dis- 
rd  of  scholarship  can  be  reached  without 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  teacher's  kind 
ds  are  needed  to  make  his  work  a  source  of 
s.  Aim  at  thoroughness,  thus  avoiding  the 
erely  "going  over"  the  day's  duties.  One 
I  more  than  a  thousand  half  mastered,  and 
d  and  well  recited  is  far  more  valuable  than 

I,  if  dotie  in  the  right  manner,  should  not 
they  must  not  be  overlooked  for  fear  of  this, 
nue  to  appear.  The  chief  trouble  lies  in  the 
ink  of  the  injury  done  by  chiding  hastily. 
I  child  when  a  reprimand  is  unjust,  and  the 
hority  over  him  is  taking  advant^fe  of  that 
he  may  have  to  go  forward  in  bis  work.  It 
encouragement  go  hand-in-hand  with  the 
I  praise,  but  such  words  as  will  induce  him 
r  effort  to  gain  as  much  as  possible  in  the 

srly  done,  I  have  found  it  sufficient  many 
done  it  in  this  way,"  with  an  explanation  of 
ine  so;  or  to  point  out  a  neat  piece  of  work 
me  to  do  as  well  as  this."  These  or  similar 
ork  more  often  than  the  most  rigid  rules 

o  more  serious  difficulties,  and  often  destroy 
:h  teacher  and  pupil. —  Teacher,  in  Carolina 


rt  of  Being  Pleasant. 

'   A.    N.    EVERETT, 


ilip  in  an  adjective  and  call  it  a  rare  art,  for 
iment  how  many  of  your  acquaintances  you 
ivate  it.  How  many  men  and  women  and 
are  daily  learning  what  a  charmingly  useAjl 
'  it  is  that  we  should  all  devote  our  attention 
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to  acquiring  it?    And,  since  it  is  so  good  for  us  to  know,  how  necessary 
also  is  it  that  we  should  begin  early  to  learn  the  rudiments  ! 

Now,  as  everything  that  we  attempt  to  teach  in  our  schools  is  sure  to 
prove  a  success  sooner  or  later,  why  not  let  us  give  a  little  time  and  at- 
tention to  introducing  this  art  in  its  simplest  form  ?  And,  as  we  all  know 
that  teaching  by  example  is  of  far  more  avail  than  by  precept,  of  course 
the  work  begins — ^as  all  work  in  the  school-room  does — with  the  teacher, 
and  as  La  Fontaine  says  in  one  of  his  fables,  '*  It  is  of  no  use  run- 
ning :  to  set  out  betimes  is  the  main  point."  Of  course  again,  the  work 
begins  with  the  lower  grades,  with  the  youngest  children. 

The  brightest,  happiest,  and  most  wide-awake  school  I  ever  saw  was 
governed  by  a  thoroughly  pleasant  woman.  She  was  sunny -tempered ; 
she  was  not,  as  some  people  think,  a  pleasant  person  must  necessarily 
be,  easy-going,  careless,  and  unmindful  of  her  stem  duties,  but  she  was 
as  gentle-mannered  and  sweetly  courteous  to  the  small  mites  under  her 
care  as  to  their  elders,  and  she  taught  them  the  simple  rules  of  forbear- 
ance, patience,  and  politeness  that  are  the  rudiments  of  my  fine  art.  Chil- 
dren nnU  be  rough  and  rude  to  one  another,  the  petted  darlings  of  lux- 
ury as  well  as  the  untutored  nurslings  of  poverty.  When  this  woman 
first  gathered  the  reins  of  government  into  her  small  hands,  scenes  like 
these  were  of  constant  occurrence :  Up  flies  a  hand, — "Teacher,  Tom 
Rogers  hit  my  elbow ! "  or,  "I  say,  that  new  girl  knocked  my  pencil  off 
my  desk,"  accompanied  by  a  scowl  of  defiance;  or,  "  Sarah  Thompson's 
taken  my  book,  and  won' t  give  it  back  ! "  or,  **  The  boy  back  of  me  pulled 
my  hair  ! "  Trivial  things  all  of  them,  but  rude  and  thoroughly  unpleasant 

This  teacher  did  not  think  it  lost  time  to  take  a  few  minutes  directly  to 
explain  the  rudeness  of  such  acts — to  explain,  not  merely  to  reprove  for  it. 
She  made  plain  the  nature  of  their  faults  to  Tom,  Sarah,  the  new  girl, 
or,"  the  boylbehind  me,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  taught  the  assaulted  boy 
or  girl  that  he  or  she  had  been  equally  uncivil  in  the  manner  of  taking ' 
the  affront  She  taught  them  civility  to  one  another  and  its  influence  was 
soon  apparent  in  the  school -room.  This  woman  was  uniformly  even- 
tempered  ;  when  she  gave  reproof  she  was  sweedy  serious,  often  grieved, 
and  sometimes  angry,  but  she  was  never  violent  in  speech  or  act.  In 
a  word  she  was  pleasant,  and  she  had  the  greatest  number  of  pleasant 
diildren  that  I  ever  saw  in  one  room. 

There  was  no  percepdble  government  in  the  school,  courtesy,  and 
that  of  the  genial,  kindly  sort,  was  the  governing  principle.  The  chil- 
dren learned  to  respect  each  other,  the  teacher,  themselves ;  their  dispo- 
sitions were  sweetened,  they  were  happier,  brighter,  nobler.  A  little  boy 
who  came  to  this  room  from  a  school  under  very  different  management, 
amused  and  gladdened  his  home  people  by  saying,  "  Now,  mamma,  I 
know  for  the  first  time  what  it  means  to  be  glad  to  go  to  school ;  I've  got 
sudia  pretty  teacher."    She  was  not  a  pretty  woman,  she  was  only 
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the  made  it  a  study  to  cultivate  the  art  of  being 
eauty  to  his  childish  eyes. 

le  children  were  sulky  and  disagreeable  under  reproof,  when 
-  make  up  wasted  time,  or  on  any  of  the  many  occasions 
'ly  present  themselves,  when  pupils  find  it  perfectly  easy  to  be 
,  her  own  patience  and  gentleness  helped  teach  them  the  lesson 
.nee.  She  had  pleasant  words  to  give  away,  pleasant  smiles  to 
ut,  and  she  taught  the  lessons  of  helpfulness  and  cheerfiilness. 
re  good  mimics.  Try  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  this 
le  arts,  and  all  the  time  you  will  be  f>erfecting  yourself  in  it, 
lictan's  touch  strengthens  with  every  hour's  practice,  as  the 
ih  grows  finer  and  truer  with  every  stroke  on  the  canvas. — ■  7%e 
Teacher. 
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PROFESSOR  F.  V.  N.  PAINTER,  ROANOKE  COLLEGE,  VA. 

commonly  recognized  that  we  have  no  absolute  standard  of 
ion.  Most  people  who  pay  attention  to  orthoepy  accept  Web- 
ircester  or  some  English  te:cicographer  as  an  authority,  and 
ook  on  any  deviation  from  their  standard  as  a  mistake.  The 
y  A.  Wise,  the  old  man  eloquent  of  Virginia,  zealously  adhered 
ish  standard.  When  I  ventured  to  remark  that  Webster  sanc- 
onunciation  he  was  criticising,  the  reply  came  quick  as  light- 

atthed 1  did  Webster  know  about  the  English  language?" 

n  error  to  recognize  an  absolute  standard  of  pronunciation,  is 
the  foct  that  no  two  orthoepists  entirely  agree.  A  careful 
n  and  comparison  of  our  leading  dictionaries  is  apt  to  abate 

bigotry — a  feelii^  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
lid  not  be  surprised  at  the  want  of  a  perfect  standard  of  pro- 
According  to  the  welUknown  statement  of  Horace  in  the 
3.  usage  is  the  law  of  language.     What  Campbell  has  said  of 
lay  be  said  with  equal  justice  of  dictionaries ;  but  it  is  not  the 

a  dictionary,  as  some  critics  seem  preposterously  to  imagine, 
<i  to  pronunciation.  The  dictionary  simply  records  facts  as 
I  by  usage ;  it  registers,  but  does  not  make  the  laws  of  orthoepy. 
:t  that  good  usage  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  A  satisfactory 
I  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  climate,  antecedents  and  culture  ; 
ly  there  are  noteworthy  differences  between  the  pronunciation 

and  that  in  Engkmd.     Many  words  are  not  pronounced  alike 

parts  of  our  own  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  possi- 
:rent  pronunciations  to  receive  the  sanction  of  good  usage — a 
Rnds  recognition,  to  some  d^ree,  in  our  leading  dictionaries. 
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Bat  hitherto,  owing  to  the  bias  or  incomplete  information  of  our  lexi- 
cographers, all  the  pronunciations  authorized  by  reputable  usage,  have 
not  been  recorded  in  any  one  dictionary. 

Whether  the  English  language  is  pronounced  more  correcdy  in  this 
country  than  in  England  may  be  open  to  discussion.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Marsh  that  while  our  language  is  ivritien  with  greater  propriety 
in  England,  it  v&  pronounced  better  in  America — ^an  anomaly  which  he 
explains  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  countr3r. 
The  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  a  comparison 
of  Storraouth's  with  Webster's  or  Worcester's  dictionary.  The  American 
lezicographers  recognize  many  niceties  or  refinements  of  pronunciation 
which  the  Englishman  entirely  ignores.  For  example,  Stormouth  recog- 
nizes only  four  sounds  of  a  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  authorizes  some  remark- 
able pronunciations  that  are  wholly  at  variance  with  good  usage  in  this 
country.  To  borrow  an  expression  from  Mark  Twain, could  anyone  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  feeling  insulted  if  told  that  he  was  (a  as  in  hoi)  an  ass  t 

A  recent  comparison  of  Stormouth  with  Webster  and  Worcester  sug- 
gested the  foregoing  remarks  and  supplied  a  large  number  of  illustrations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  usage  in  England,  we  do  not  say  in  this  country 
(here  {e  as  in  ihey),  chkir^  Asar  (a  long),  nor  do  we  call  one's  father  or 
mother  2^pkreni{a  long).    The  young  man  in  a  store  b  not,  as  Stormouth 
says  and  Worcester  prefers,  a  cUrk  (cl&rk),  but  simply  a  clerk.     The 
fruit  that  Stormouth  and  Worcester  call  bankna  (a  long),  Webster  calls 
bmoMa  {a  Italian),  while  a  good  many  people  in  the  South  say  bandna 
{a  intermediate).     The  Isolated  (i  short)  examples  here  given  Stormouth 
calls  Isolated  (i  long).     The  organ  without  which  these  words  could  not 
be  pronounced  at  all  Stormouth  (and  Worcester  half  agrees  with  him) 
calls  the  Ikrynx  (a  long).      Webster  ss^ys  maneuver  (ma-ntl-ver)  but 
Stormouth  and  Worcester  pronounce  it  ma-noo-ver.     While  Stormouth 
says  or-tAd-e-py,  Webster  and  Worcester  agree  in  placing  the  accent  on 
tiie  first  syllable.    Stormouth  says  rather  {a  Italian)  which  is  certainly  a 
rare  (Stormouth)  pronunciation  in  this  country.    Stormouth  and  Wor- 
cester call  an  eating-bouse  a  restaurant  Cr^-to-rdng),  bnt  Webster  thinks 
—and  a  great  many  people  agree  with  him — that  the  name  is  naturalized 
almost  enough  to  be  pronounced  rhs-tau-ri^t.    Stormouth  pronounces 
accordmg  to  the  orxhogrzphy  sac-ri  flee,  but  Webster  and  Worcester 
agree  in  saying  siU-ri-fize.     Webster  and  Worcester  regularly  make  t^ 
kmg  after  the  letter  /,  as  tti-na-ttc,  di-lvLte ;  but  Stormouth  says,  in  agree- 
ment with  extensive  usage  in  America,  lob-na-tic,  di-loot.     There  is  some 
satisfiacuon,  too,  in  knowing  that  Stormouth,  in  opposition  to  Webster's 
and  Worcester's  squa/^r,  pronounces  squdhr  {a  Italian).    Stormouth, 
Webster  and  Worcester,  all  agree  in  saying  acoustic  (a'k6w-sttk)  and 
iron-cki'tts  (i  long),  while  a  majority,  perhaps,  of  educated  people  con- 
tinue to  say  a-kod  stik  and  bron-chee-tis. 
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differ,  what  b  the  inquirer  to  do  ?  As  a  rule,  we  should, 
icognized  standards,  so  far  as  they  agree ;  but  when 
I  the  wisest  plan  is  to  follow  reputable  us^^  in  the 
:  live.  In  all  cases,  while  we  train  the  vocal  organs  to 
and  broaden  our  general  culture,  everything  that  is 
dc  should  be  avoided.  In  striving  to  pronounce  cor- 
bi^et  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  painful  predsioo. 
is  not  well  done. —  TiSe  School  Journal. 
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BY  COL.  F.  W.  PAKKER. 

in  this  category.  The  greatest  work  of  women  is  to 
it  is  also  the  highest  work  of  man,  her  first  assisunt 
work  is  often  called  the  greatest  curse,  but  it  is  his 

TERENCE  BETWEEN  ARTISTS  AND  ARTISANS. 

nds  of  workers;  one  kind  reproduces  what  he  sees,  a 
[f  he  produces  the  exact  pattern  he  is  called  a  ^ood 
an  artisan.  Another  worker  is  he  who  does  not  pro- 
,  but  from  thought  makes  a  new  combinadon.  He  is 
tisan  produces  after  a  pattern.     The  artist  produces   - 

.used  the  great  changes  in  the  world ;  he  has  led  its 
isan  learns  his  trade  in  from  four  to  seven  years  of 
g  to  be  a  pattern  worker,  and  his  natural  tendency  is 
le  is  a  conservative  by  habit ;  he  feels  that  any  advance 
to  relearn  his  trade  is  in  his  way,  hence  he  Opposes 
those  improvements  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
I  he  is  right  for  a  little  time,  but  wrong  af^er  all. 
•rs  who  are  artisans  and  also  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
cb,  doctor,  practice  and  teach  mechanically — merely 
rinciples. 

alileo,  discovers  truth,  but  the  artisan  priest  stands  up 
J  are  wrong."     The  artisan  who  works  after  patterns 
}f  mechanism,  morals,  and  mind,  is  conservative.     The 
3y  discovery  of  new  truth  and  new  combinati< 
essive,  and  moves  the  world  along. 
Ii  artisans  and  artists.    Those  who  teach  accoi 
r  examinations  are  artisans  ;  they  work  after  p 
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and  run  in  ruts.  Those  who  think,  who  study  the  mind,  the  mental 
^owth  of  children  and  learn  how  to  help  that  growth,  who  make  new 
discoveries  in  mental  methods,  and  make  new  combinations  and  applica- 
tions, are  artists.  Every  teacher  should  be,  and  every  one  can  be,  an 
artist  to  a  greater  extent,  by  making  the  effort. 

Horace  Mann  was  an  example  of  a  great  teacher  artist  I  class  him 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I  can  place  him  no  higher  than  that.  He 
devoted  to  his  profession  talent  that  would  have  been  great  in  any  calling. 
He  traveled  all  over  Europe,  looked  into  all  the  schools,  came  back  and 
said,  "  We  can  do  better.    We 

MUST  NOT  FLOG  SO  MUCH." 

t 

That  was  the  key-note  of  a  memorable  reform.  He  also  insisted  that  we 
most  not  use  the  spelling-book,  or  text-books  of  any  sort,  so  much. 
That  was  another  great  reform.  He  insisted  on  stud3ring  the  child-mind 
and  aiding  it  in  the  line  of  its  development.  That  was  right ;  in  1787 
Webster's  blue-backed  spelling  book  was  published,  and  though  at  first 
rejected,  it  wrought  a  great  revolution.  Yet  it  was  used  too  much.  The 
A,  B,  C's  should  not  be  taught  as  of  old  nor  should  the  spelling-book. 

OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  common  school  system  of  the  United  States  is  an  inspiration  from 
God. 

It  says  we  will  give  every  child  the  chance  to  work  out  God's  design — 
die  working  out  of  character,  for  that  is  God's  design — so  that  he  can 
become  the  best  possible  that  is  in  him. 

The  common  school  gives  that  chance.  One  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  common  schools  is  the  social  relation.  Had  the  North  and  South 
known  each  other  you  could  not  have  dragged  them  to  war.  The  great 
power  of  the  common  school  is  this  social  intercourse.  Yes,  and  the 
giris  and  boys  should  be  educated  together  ;  it  is  a  crime  to  keep  them 
apart  half  their  lives  and  then  bring  them  together.  The  mother  should 
be  educated  as  well  as  the  &ther.  Our  nation  is  now  in  more  danger 
from  ignorance  than  it  was  from  rebellion  in  '61.  Had  England,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  given  Ireland  free  schools  there  would  be  no  trouble 
with  her -now. 

CHARACTER  IN  THB  SCHOOLS. 

It's  character  we  must  make  in  our  schools ;  we  will  save  millions  of 
doUars  by  putting  time  and  money  into  character.  We  must  search  for 
truth,  for  divine  laws  in  humanity;  they  have  not  all  been  discovered.  I 
fiilly  believe  that  the  millennium  will  come,  not  by  any  creed  or  cate- 
diism,  but  by  the  discovery  and  application  of  truth.    I  hope  you  have 
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UucaHonal 

>r  they  are  a  great  power  in  shaping  charac- 

brmer  times  had  that  which  is  the  greatest  of 
To  understand,  and  apply  the  truth  to  pupils 
To  understand  how  to  do  it,  that  is  to  study, 
;  are  dangerous,  for  they  lead  simply  to  forms, 
an  imitator.  Many  a  child  is  dull  in  schod, 
who  seem  brighter;  the  slower  one  will  get  at 
'  bright  one  may  only  glide  over  the  sur&ce. 
a  children. 

•  use;  they  do  not  show  mental  power.  The 
I  are  selfishness,  superficiality,  incompetency, 
es  into  all  departments  of  life.  Imbuing  a 
th  for  its  value  and  beauty,  for  the  pleasure  it 
ethod,  the  only  proper  reward. — TV  School 


e  Self-EzomiDation  of  Teaofaers. 

BY   WINTHROP. 

umber  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  of  thirty 
nted  queries  were  discovered.  They  were  so 
advisability  of  tb«r  being  reprinted  for  the 
nt  time. 

:nithful  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  } 
\  my  work  ? 
y  pleasant  in  manner  ? 
ly  affectionate  in  feeling  ? 
Ely  calm  and  self-possessed  t 
ident  patience  and  perseverance  ? 
1  firmness  and  decision  ? 
md  earnest  ? 
icb  or  too  little  ? 
)  be  consciendous  and  just  ? 
isible  of  my  responsibility  7 
to-day  in  the  right  spirit  1 
nctual  to-day  ? 

St  parents  in  the  punctuality  of  their  children  ? 
3ve  in  this  respect  ? 
lar  in  attendance  ? 
lelves  without  good  cause  ? 
ice  disreputable  ? 
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19.  Have  my  scholars  been  studious  to-day  ? 

2a  Do  I  make  the  scholars  feel  that  idleness  is  a  wrong  ? 

21.  What  have  I  done  to  create  a  love  for  study  ? 

22.  Has  the  school  been  orderly  and  quiet  to-day  ? 

23.  Have  I  governed  by  the  right  motives  ? 

24.  Have  I  instructed  the  scholars  in  good  manners  ? 

25.  Have  I  given  the  scholars  proper  exercise  ? 

26.  Have  I  carefully  regulated  the  temperature  and  ventilation  ? 

27.  Have  I  made  the  school-room  pleasant  ? 

28.  Have  I  insisted  on  neat  and  cleanly  habits  in  my  pupils  ? 

29.  Do  I  see  that  children  do  not  injure  the  house  or  their  books. 

30.  Have  I  been  a  good  example.for  my  pupils  ? 

—/oumai  of  EducaHan. 


[FortheJouRNAx..] 

Teohnioal  Ednoation. 

[We  print  the  article  following  without  at  all  endorsing  all  that  the 
writer  says,  or  agreeing  with  him  as  to  his  facts.  But  it  exhibits  careful 
thought  on  an  important  subject,  and,  as  a  maiden  effort,  does  credit  to 
the  author,  who  is  a  young  M.  A.  of  Richmond  College,  now  doing  his 
first  work  as  principal  of  a  graded  school  in  the  county  of  Augusta. — Ed.] 

A  dimissioii  of  an  open  question  can  be  made  more  harmful  than  beneficial.  If  it  be 
ooodncted  in  a  spirit  that  tries  to  find  the  truth,  and  set  the  same  before  mankind,  it  will 
do  good;  but  if  it  be  carried  on  with  a  view  of  leading  to  controversy,  and  arousing  bad 
fediBg  between  individuals,  the  disputants  would  do  far  better  to  keep  silent,  or  to  em* 
pbf  their  talent  in  some  other  and  better  way. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a  living  issue,  and  the  present  writer  hopes  that  his  re- 
auks  thereon  may  be  helpful  in  placing  before  the  minds  of  his  readers  a  few  thoughts 
tt  Tccfaaical  Education. 

We  are  living  in  a  pushing,  practical  age— one  in  which  mechanical  skill  has  done,  and 
iidoiag,  its  utmost  to  produce  new  machines,  and  improvements  on  old  machines,  for  the 
Up  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the  comfort  of  mankind.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ooitsiy  the  stage-coach  bowled  along  the  turnpike  roads  at  the  rate  of  eight,  or,  at  most, 
la  aules  per  hour,  while  the  traveler  now  boards  the  fast  '<  Pullman  Vestibule  Train," 
aad,  mrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  well-ordered  house,  is  whirled 
aooa  the  country  at  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty  miles  per  hour.  The  application  of  steam 
to  ooean  navigation  has  shortened  the  time  required  for  a  journey  from  England  to 
Aaerica  from  months  to  a  little  under  six  days.  Formerly  the  report  of  the  events 
titdng  place  in  Europe  was  considered  "  news,'*  though  received  two  or  three  weeks  late; 
te  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  has  rendered  it  possible  for  us  to  read  in  the  morning 
pipas  the  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament  on  the  night  (yrevious,  or  the  latest  intelli* 
gEKe  about  the  Austro-Russian  complication.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  illus- 
tntiou  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  great  machine  shops  in 
the  naanlutnring  towns  will  reveal  that — where  the  many  and  multiform  bolts,  bars. 
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buidi,  pistons,  wheeli  and  govcmon  are  all  worki 
yet  ill  moring  (or  one  cominoD  end. 

Now  all  iheK  inrentiotii  ihow  the  actiTe  miad  of , 

wu  centered  on  the  mbject  in  hand,  and  who,  ailer  months,  pcriuqw  yeart,  of  attidjr, 
bcought  forth  Boroe  new  piece  of  machineiy.    Bui  before  he  contd  attain  an^  laccesi,  he 
nuit  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  lawi  and  met  of  nachinet,  which  knowledgecan    ' 
be  obtained  only  by  a  study  of  mechanics. 

Education  in  one  spedal  line — as,  for  example,  metallurgy,  cinl  engineering,  law,  medi- 
cine, etc. — is  what  we  mean  by  Technical  Education.  The  derivation  of  the  wocd — 
Tljrl^l^,  an  art,  from  ruxrnu,  to  produce— cMablishes  Ibis  iriew.  ObTiously  this  wft- 
temof  training  has  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place  it  makes  men  practical.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  is  thought  po  disgrace  for  a  college  graduate  to  handle  a  work- 
man's tools.  An  inspection  recently  of  some  large  machine  ahopa  in  the  WeM,*liMred 
that  twenlj-five  per  cent,  of  the  employees  were  men  holding  the  diploma  of  such  inatitu- 
tions  as  Harvard,  Vale  and  Ann  Arbor.  All  honor  to  these  men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
soil  their  bands  by  teaming  how  to  run  an  engine  or  to  turn  a  lathe  !  If  the  operatives  in 
the  large  milli  and  manufactories  of  the  land  were  bettef  educated  there  would  be  nothing 
like  the  present^uumber  of  strikes,  for  then  employer  and  employee  would  undentaad 
each  other.  Again,  Technical  Education  renders  a  man  efficient  in  his  particular  sphere  of 
work,  and  capable  of  making  improvements  therein,  because  it  enables  him  to  concentrate 
all  hil  time  and  energy  Ihereuptnl.  And  only  those  who  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
any  profession  ever  become  skilful  in  it. 

But  the  old  curriculum  of  the  Colleges  and  Universities  does  not  funiish  just  the  educa- 
tion required  for  this  purpose.     "What  good,"  is  asked,  "will  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek  or  Moral  Philosophy  do  a  man  who  intends  to  devote  his  life  to  a  mechanical  call- 
ing ?"     Recognizing  the  failure  of  the  colleges  to  furnish  such  training  as  this,  technicul 
or  industrial  schools  have  been  established  all  over  the  country  in  whi<±  thorough  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  more  practical  branches  of  learning.    These  schooli  are  fii 
Institutions,  yet  I  think  there  is  an  error  which  people  are  apt  to  make  with  regan 
whole  subject  of  Technical   Education.       But  let  it  be  understood  that  what 
does  not  apply  to  such  iiutitutions  as  the  Manual  schools,  of  which  an  excellent  re 
talive  is  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School.     Reference  i>  had  only  to  the  highe 
Technical  Institutes. 

The  need  of  the  present  day  is  thoroughly  educated  men.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
not  educated — edueere,  to  lead  out — until  all  his  faculties  have  been  fuUy  dev 
Now  this  degree  of  learning  cannot  be  obtained  by  going  directly  from  the  public 
to  the  technical  school,  spending  two  or  three  years  at  the  latter  institution,  and  thei 
out  into  the  busy  world  to  fight  the  battles  of  life.  Yet  this  plan  is  carried  ont  freq 
and  what  are  the  conieqnenccs?  The  professional  callings  are  filled  to  oveiflowit 
balf-edncated  men  who  never  accomplish  anything,  but  are  a  clog  upon  their  fdknra. 
Qvil  engineering  is  overcrowded  with  incompetent  men;  the  frequent  collapsing  of 
buildings  shows  that  architects  and  builders  are  either  incompetent  or  groaily  negl 
I  have  mentioned  already  the  mechanical  professions,  but  the  same  is  true  of  Lat 
medicine.  In  England,  where  an  H.  D.  must  be  a  full  graduate  of  either  Oifi 
Cambridge,  walk  the  hospitals  for  several  yean,  and  then  live  an  assistant  to  some 
ticing  physician,  before  he  can  set  up  for  himself,  there  is  one  doctw  to  about  ever 
Ibousand  of  the  population ;  and  they  are  thoroughly  educated  skilful  men  irtiei 
do  begin  to  practice.  But  in  the  United  States,  where  the  merest  fledglings  are  turm 
as  fully  equipped  M.  D.'s,  after  no  other  education  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  Ihi 
lie  school,  and  a  rapid  course  in  some  poorly  equipped  medical  collie,  there  is  oni 
educated  doctor  to  every  five  hundred  people.    And  the  same  is  true  of  the  legal  [ 
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goa.   The  completdy  educate  able  men  always  rise  to  the  top  where  there  is  plenty  of 
tooB,  while  the  lower  ranks  are  overcrowded. 

This  state  of  aflGurs  ihould  not  be;  it  cannot  continue  long.  Parents  ought  not  to  be 
is  too  great  a  hurry  to  see  their. sons  launched  upon  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life  with  fljring 
eokn  and  brilliant  prospects.  Often  the  brightest,  ruddiest  morning  is  a  precursor  of  a 
dnk  tnd  stormy  evening.  A  young  man  ought  to  have  a  thorough  collegiate  education  if 
k  wish  to  accomplish  anything  in  life.  Excellent  as  technical  training  is,  let  it  not  be 
Ae  sun  total  of  our  education,  let  it  rather  be  the  superstructure  raised  upon  the  solid 
fomdation  of  learning  acquired  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land.  When  this 
shall  be  the  case,  all  the  walks  of  life  will  be  filled  with  thoroughly  educated  competent 

Herbert  F.  Cox. 
MiddUbrook,  Virginia,  February,  i8S8, 


Notes. 

"  The  image  which  is  stamped  upon  our  coin  is  not  more  enduring  than  the  impression 
which  books  make  upon  the  mind.  Whether  it  be  poetry  or  history,  fiction  or  science, 
litenttve  for  children  should  be  written  by  authors  whose  English  is  a  well  of  undefiled 
parity;  whose  imagination  is  chaste  and  sweet  as  the  summer  air;  whose  thoughts  are 
the  noble  ofibpring  of  great  feelings.  Good  books  are  good  mimsters ;  they  speak  with 
pkasaat  voices  to  willing  ears,  and  they  alone  are  worthy  to  minister  at  the  altar  within 
the  sacred  temple  of  home." — Henry  Satin. 

''The  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is,  what  habits  you  settle*" — LccJte, 

The  mistake  of  all  but  the  wisest  parents  consists  in  patting  off  to  a  period  more  or 
ka  too  late,  the  moment  of  beginning  to  teach  their  children  obedience.  If  this  be  not 
ooBuneaced  at  the  first  possible  moment,  there  is  no  better  reason  why  it  should  be  begun 
«  aay  other,  except  it  will  be  harder  every  hour  it  is  postponed.  The  spiritual  loss  and 
isjary  caused  to  the  child  by  their  waiting  till  they  fancy  him  fit  to  reason  with,  is  im- 
■CMe)  yet  there  is  nothing  in  which  those  who  have  the  right  to  insist  on  obedience  are 
■ore  cowardly  than  this.  The  dawn  of  reason  will  doubtless  help  to  develop  obedience, 
ht  obedience  is  yet  more  necessary  to  the  development  of  reason.  To  require  of  a  child 
Mlf  what  he  can  understand  the  reason  of,  is  simply  to  help  him  to  make  himself  his 
flvi  god.  If  parents,  through  weakness  or  indifference,  fail  to  teach  their  children  obe- 
&aoe  in  the  jreais  preceding  school  life,  the  best  training  of  the  wisest  teachers  can 
Mver  fully  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  common  to  talk  about  the  work  of  the  school  in 
■skiiig  good  citisens.  The  school  can  aid  in  the  work,  but  the  homes  of  a  country  de- 
tenaine  the  character  of  the  citizens. — Geo.  McDonald. 

Taxatiov  is  the  proper  and  only  way  of  establishing  graded  schools.  And  right  here 
k where  the  shoe  ptndies.  The  ''lords"  are  bitterly  opposed  to  taxation.  It  is  true, 
pded  sdiools  in  our  midst  would  enhance  the  value  of  property.  It  is  equally  true 
1^  would  cause  an  infiux  of  population  that  would  serve  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
^evdopment  of  omr  resources.  Again,  they  would  operate  as  a  great  moral  agency — per- 
■adBg  evcfy  muscle  and  fiber  of  the  cooununity,  and  lifting  society  to  higher  planes  of 
«liviiy« 
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that  ii  being  made  to  these  undeniable  facts  ia  the  pitiful  mit  that  ii 
le  rich  man  to  edncAte  the  poor  man's  child.  And  irhj  not?  Will 
child,  if  educated,  benefit  society,  and  does  the  rich  sum  aire  society 
ii  of  the  basinesi  is,  the  rich  man  owes  sodetj  ereiTthing  he  has, 
enjoys,  erery  right  he  exercises,  comes  to  bim  through  the  laws  of 
ulated  society.  And  if  there  ii  anything  to  which  he  should  cheo-- 
I  taxation.  Taxation  to  build  up,  strengthen,  moralise  and  vitalise 
lives  and  moves.  The  legitimate  pursuit  of  a  selected  trade  or  pro- 
ayment  of  the  righti  of  perianal  liberty,  the  protection  of  life,  the 
the  sanctity  of  home  and  fireside — these  are  ttie  incalculable  blenings 
I  upon  the  sleek  son  of  Mammon,  for  which,  live  as  long  as  he  may, 
ig  a*  be  lives,  he  can  never  make  adequate  return  to  the  State, — ^rami- 

It  is  claimed  that  the  knowled|[e  presented  in  school  books,  excepting 
1  with  a  school  art,  can  be  more  readily  taught  orally,  and  hence  it  ii 
e  of  snch  books  in  etementaiy  schools  Is  a  mistake.  But  the  fact 
stily  the  inference,  since  the  prime  end  of  ictaool  training  is  not  the 
edge,  but  the  importing  at  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  Itiii 
to  acquire  knowledge  from  iiooks;  and  since  the  majority  of  pupib 
they  reach  the  secondary  or  high  school  period,  it  is  important  that 
d  in  the  art  of  reading  books  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  this  in- 
ie  study  of  books,  or  book-masteiy.  It  is  possible  so  to  teach  pu[HU 
It  yean  of  school  that  as  a  result,  they  will  have  very  tittle  power  to 
what  is  wane,  less  desire  or  inclination  to  read  txraki  that  require 
master.  The  ability  to  master  the  printed  page  can  only  be  acquired, 
d,  by  well  directed  practice.  Besides,  it  is  clearly  possible  to  train  a 
of  so  relying  on  the  living  teacher  for  guidance  in  observation  and 
mulation  and  inspiration,  that  he  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
aind  to  the  itndy  of  the  printed  page  tmlil  its  conleots  are  mastered ; 
Kessaiy  to  add  that  inch  training  is  not  the  beH  possible  prepvatian 
rhen  school  assistance  ends.  There  ought  to  be  no  chasm  between 
look  study  in  school  training,  but  these  two  means  of  education  should 
id  effectively  united.  Tliis  is  increasingly  considered  the  most  im- 
at  now  confronts  American  teachers. — £.  E.  Wkiit,  itt  Bleeunit  ^ 


tion  bu  any  distinguishing  principle,  it  is  that  its  business  is  to  train, 
irate  the  man  in  all  the  parts  of  hun,  the  integral  sum  of  his  fac- 
I  step  forward  when  it  is  fairly  acknowledged  that  even  with  the  know- 
ng  faculty,  the  foremost  otgecl  is  to  perfect  it  as  an  instrument  for 
to  stimulate  or  slocic  it  as  a  recipient  of  information—^.  D.  HmU- 


lain  work  in  the  npper  gnunmar  and  high  school  grade  is  to  prepare 
I  life  to  be  influenced  by  the  best  thoughts  in. conversation  and  in  print 
ely  comes  out  of  school  and  after  school-life,  but  the  school  determines 
ide  influences  are  recdved. — JottrtuU  ef  £dtuatian. 

:he  painted  shell  within  which,  continually  growing.  Uvea  that  woo- 
rit  of  a  man,  biding  its  moment  of  apparition,  earlier  in   sontethaa 
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k  otbas.  «  »  *  «  They  to  whom  a  boy  comes  asking,  Who  am  I,  and  what 
an  I  to  be?  have  need  of  ever  so  much  care.  Each  word  in  answer  may  prove  to  the 
iftaw]ife  what  each  finger  touch  of  the  artist  is  to  the  day  he  is  modeling." — Cen^  Liw 
WtUkct  m  Bem'Hur, 

Tbx  best  teacher  never  ceases  to  be  a  student.  She  not  only  keeps  herself  familiar  with 
the  mbjeda  which  she  teaches  and  the  latest  contributions  of  thought  concerning  them,  but 
Ae  sbo  constantly  studies  the  best  mode  of  teaching  them.  Without  becoming  an  em- 
piric, she  examines  each  new  method  of  instruction,  and  endeavors  to  extract  from  it  what- 
ever will  enrich  or  improve  her  work.  But  she  does  not  become  the  slave  of  one  in- 
leiible  method. — Supt,  Bradley. 

Thxrs  is  nothing  like  a  master-piece  of  literature  on  which  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  a 
diUl  boy  or  girl.  One  of  the  best  school  principals  I  have  ever  met,  once  said  to  me,  **  If 
I  bad  a  stupid  pupil  whom  I  wished  to  brighten  up  I  would  do  nothing  during  the  first 
Bz  BMmtlis  but  entertain  him  with  interesting  reading."  People  who  \x^  to  develop  rea- 
Kminachild  before  developing  imagination  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  A  child  must 
insgine  a  thing  before  he  can  reason  about  it.  The  child  who  has  had  his  powers  of 
iasgination  opened  up  through  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  much  better  fitted  to  attack  **  Longi- 
tade  and  Time "  or  "  Relative  Pronouns ''  than  the  boy  who  has  been  kept  stupidly  at 
wofk  ooDimitting  text  to  memory  or  reducing  common  fractions  to  circulating  decimals* 
The  dullest  boy  in  mathematics  that  I  ever  knew,  the  boy  who  declared  he  was  tired  of 
life  because  there  was  so  much  arithmetic  in  it,  and  persistently  read  Bums  and  Shakes- 
peire,  soon  mastered  arithmetic  when  it  became  necessary  in  order  that  he  might  accept  a 
poiitioB  as  teacher  in  a  high  school.  People  will  always  learn  arithmetic  as  fast  as  neces- 
litj  compels  them  if  they  know  how  to  read.  I  wish  I  might  reverse  the  order  and  say 
tfast  a  diild  brought  up  on  cube  and  square  roots  thereby  attained  the  power  to  master 
tke  great  thou^ts  which  lie  in  poetry  and  science.  An  artist  can  draw  all  the  curves  and 
ftrught  fines  used  by  the  mechanic  with  no  trouble  whatever  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
nies  and  rulers.  But  the  mechanic  who  applies  his  rules  and  rulers  to  the  creations  of 
^  artist  only  succeeds  in  making  a  fool  of  himself. — Mary  E,  Bert. 

It  is  as  natural  for  the  child  to  think  and  to  study  and  work  intelligently,  as  it  is  for 
the  stomach  to  digest  The  one  was  made  to  think,  feel  and  will,  the  other,  to  digest. 
As  the  digestive  powers  may  be  impaired  by  supplying  the  stomach  with  too  much  food, 
orvidi  unwholesome  food,  so  the  thinking  powers  may  be  injured  by  carelessly  or  igno- 
nady  giving  to  the  child  too  much  mental  food  or  not  the  right  sort.  There  is  a  mental 
dyipepsia,  as  well  as  a  stomach  dyspepsia,  a  great  difference  between  the  two  being,  that 
in  the  former  case,  the  teacher  is  generally  to  blame,  in  the  latter,  the  patient  There 
tre  perhaps  comparatively  few  persons  who  do  not  suffer  more  from  too  much  food  than 
iroB  too  little.  Can  we  not  find  a  parallel  to  this  in  teaching  ?  Are  we  not  more  in- 
diaed  to  give  too  much  work  to  our  pupils — more  than  they  can  thoroughly  master,  than 
to  give  too  little  ?  Would  not  a  great  barrier  in  the  way  of  developing  thought-power  be 
reaoved,  if  we  would  adapt  our  requirements  to  the  capacities  of  the  child  ?  Mental,  as 
well  as  phyileal  powers,  can  best  be  developed  by  moderate  exercise.  Too  much  exer- 
tise  can  but  exhaust  energies,  and  unfit  faculties  for  their  work.  Too  much  work  also 
diieoinages  pupils  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  careless  and  indifferent. 

If  a  yonng  tree  were  bound  down  in  such  a  way  that  it  had  no  chance  to  develop  sjrm* 
netricslly,  but  when  older  were  given  full  freedom,  what  kind  of  a  tree  would  it  be- 
come?   Would  the  tree  be  to  blame  for  its  crooked,  tangled  branches  ?    What  more  can  be 
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;  who  ii  contiDOallj  watched,  generally  laapected  of  wtoug-cloiiig,  and 
I  thwarted  with  veiy  little  reMOO  fordoing  lo?  "Von  do  not  look 
i  >  teacher  to  a  half-grown  bof  under  hii  tatelage.  "  How  can  I  kxdc 
)f  to  hii  mother,  ■■  when  I  am  dways  inspected  of  doi>g  fometfaing 
ing  I  do  ti  miirepresenled  and  made  to  look  ai  bad  as  ponibte?" 

— Speak  diitinctljr,  with  good  articulation.  Cnltitivate  a  well-modn- 
voice.  Preserve  a  buoyant,  jojrom  dispoiition.  Be  polite  to  scholan, 
in  the  school-room,  and  under  all  circnmitances.  Be  self-pofeeued.  Be 
but  kind.  Remember  that  courage,  vigor,  decision  and  sound  judg- 
iei  needed  hj  the  teacher,  as  b;  all  executive  oScen.  Be  patienL  Be 
neigetic. 

arc  from  nature,  keep  to  it ;  never  doubt  your  own  line  of  talent  Be 
ed  ]Pon  for,  and  70U  will  succeed ;  be  anything  eUe,  and  you  will  be 
wane  than  nothing. 

id  great,  can  only  be  stayed  by  education — nol  the  education  of  the 
1  is  OB  some  men  wasted  and  for  others  mischievons,  but  education  for 
ilike  good  for  and  necessaiy  far  all. — yeAn  RiukiM, 

in  a  profeuion,  u  distinguished  from  a  mere  handicraft,  ought  not 
be  it  doing  bat  laiy — the  one  constituting  his  practice,  the  other  hii 
I  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  unleu  he  examines  the 
lb,  unless  be  examines  them  ptr  u,  and  traces  thetr  connection  with  each 
whole  body  of  truth.  The  possenion  of  this  higher  kind  of  knowl- 
geof  principle*  and  laws — is,  strictly  speaking,  his  only  warrant  for 
be  ii  a  prefmiimal  man  and  not  a  mere  mechanic.  Dr.  Arnold  aptly 
n  to  equip  ourselves  for  the  profession  of  educator  when  he  said,  "  In. 
luly  to  act,  those  matters  it  is  alio  our  duty  to  study." — JaiepK  Payut. 

good  book  is  a  strong  wall  of  defense,  builded  against  temptadon ; 
has  been  safely  and  hapiuly  passed  in  the  society  of  a  profitable  and 
it  might  be  wor^e  than  squandered.     From  the  first  hour  of  school  the 

sin  thinking,  speaking  and  writing;  something  to -think  about  and 
Knit  it.     Speaking  is  learned  from  efforts  and  practice  in  these  things." 

ach  culture  and  proficiency  in  the  art  of  stating  effectively  what  she 
:  teacher,  and  yet  there  is  every  temptation  to  n^lecl  the  cultivation  of 
lien  do  not  realize  the  distinction  between  a  lucid,  untechnical,  exact, 
densed  statement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  an  iOTolvcd,  technical, 
statement.  The  child  knows  that  there  li  a  diSerence,  but  such  is  hta 
her  that  he  invariably  asiigns  lo  himself  rather  than  the  teacher  the 
The  teacher  has  to  say  sa  much  to  an  uncriliGal  audience  thai,  with- 
itatements  are  tiot  ideal.  Not  in  the  rhetorical  sense  alone,  but  in  the 
Deeds  to  acquire  the  ait  of  saying  what  she  has  occasion  lo  say,  clearly, 
rith  a  discriminating  chnce  of  words. — Amauan  Tiaeka: 

d  be  adapted  in  quantity  and  quality  (o  each  pnpil  t&  a  class, 
varying  modes  of  applying  principles.    These  admit  of  great  Tariety. 
pnpil  must  be  in  sympathy  and  woric  together.     The  learaei'i-  mind 
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be  active  or  there  can  be  no  real  teaching,  however  much  there  may  be  of  telling 
or  taUtimg  to  the  papil  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. — Ibid, 

The  main  features  of  a  good  method  of  education : 

1.  A  good  method  favors  self-teaching. 

2.  A  good  method  is  in  accordance  with  nature. 

3.  A  good. method  comprises  analysis  and  synthesis. 

4.  A  good  method  is  both  pmctical  and  comparative. 

5.  A  good  method  is  an  instrument  of  intellecutual  culture. — Marcel, 

Jiws  AND  Education  in  Europe. — In  the  twenty  universities  of  Germany,  in  which 
Jews  are,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  theological  professorships,  there  are  in  all,  1,326 
lOB-theological  chairs,  and  of  these  96  are  Jews,  f .  e*,  nearly  seven  per  cent.,  while  the 
Jews  constitute  only  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  this  empire. 

Of  the  privat  docentem  of  tutors  expecting  professorships  in  those  universities,  no  less 
than  eighty-four,  or  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent.,  are  Jews.  The  same  state  of  affairs 
is  seen  in  the  student  statistics.  In  the  leading  university  of  Hungary,  at  Pesth,  there  are 
3,213  students,  of  whom  1,061  are  Jews,  or  thirty-three  per  cent.,  while  in  Hungary  the 
Jews  constitute  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

Along  with  these  facts,  given  by  the  Independent^  another  is  presented,  worthy  of  grave 
ooosidcration.  It  is,  that  in  the  scientific  pursuit  of  Sheroetic  studies,  and  in  recent  Old 
Testament  investigations,  not  one  of  the  leading  participants  is  a  Jew. — Baptist  Teacher. 

Brtul  to  grow  gray  in  a  night  from  the  pains  of  love,  than  to  live  in  peace  without 
it;  for  to  go  through  life  ¥nthont  love  is  to  travel  through  the  world  in  a  carriage  with 
dosed  windows. — Ivan  Panin, 

SiDCNTA&Y  pursuits  are  far  more  apt  to  induce  that  weakness  of  nerve  and  will-power 
winch  makes  the  inroad  to  vice  easy,  than  are  those  that  give  active  exercise  in  the  open 
lir.  As  a  fortification  againt  temptation,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  allow  boys  all  the  out-door 
ipoits  posnble,  consistent  with  a  fair  amount  of  study  and  work. — Maurice  Thompson. 

It  is  not  well  for  the  student  of  other  men's  thoughts  to  come  at  them  without  a  careful 
idf-preparation.  And  that  self-preparation  consists  in  some  antecedent,  independent 
thiokingon  the  subject  or  text  which  he  wishes  to  understand. — Rev,  y.  H.  Vincent^  D,  D, 

Knowlidgb  gained  during  the  hours  of  recreation  falls  into  the  mind,  as  the  dew  falls 
iito  a  flower,  by  the  grace  of  nature.  The  young  mind  is  so  receptive  and  responsive  that 
it  seeds  only  a  little  judicious  directing  and  restraining  in  order  to  take  in  and  assimilate 
tvast  amount  of  the  xaw  material  of  wisdom. —  Maurice  Thompson, 

Tta  true  teacher  is  free  from  any  superstitious  belief  in  any  one  procedure  as  a  sure 
ipedfic  which  he  follows  always  in  a  monotonous  bondage.  This  freedom  can  only  be 
c&jojped  by  him  who  is  capable  of  the  highest  method.  The  teacher  has  arrived  at  the 
Uchest  point  of  ability  in  teaching  when  he  can  make  use  of  all  means,  from  the  lofti- 
■CB  of  solemn  seriousness,  through  smooth  statement,  to  the  play  of  jest — yes,  even  to 
Ae  incentive  of  Irony,  and  to  humor  — RosenArami. 

ff 

Ip  I  were  obliged  to  leave  off  preaching  and  other  duties,  there  is  no  office  I  would 
Bther  have  than  that  of  school  teacher ;  for  I  know  that  this  work  is,  with  preaching,  the 
noit  nsefnl,  greatest,  and  best;  and  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred.— 
MotrUn  Lmlher, 


"^^ 
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EDITOBIAL. 

:  the  Journal,  the  came  of  public  edaution  in  thii  State,  and 
it  of  Richmond,  have  luffered  a  great  loss  by  Ibe  death  of  Ur. 
rincipal  of  the  Elba  uhoal  in  tbis  cily.  For  nearly  t«ro  jeti% 
,  and  daring  all  that  time  hit  friends  have  seen  with  grief  and 
e  was  undermining  his  conitilation.'whichwas  never  very  robtul 
ammer  of  1886  he  visited  aeversl  of  the  Virginia  springs,  and 
nefited  by  their  waters;  but  the  ensuing  winter  proved  that  the 
iporary.  Again,  during  the  last  summer,  by  the  advice  of  hia 
onntains  of  Virginia  and  their  health-giving  fountains,and  after 
gue  succeeded  in  reaching  "  the  AUegbany."  But  it  soon  be- 
u  no  help  for  him  even  in  tliat  healthful  clime,  and  fae  was 
pless  invalid.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  September,  he 
luties  of  his  school.  Doting  the  fall  he  rtcupersted  lomewhat, 
supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  his  school  with  hii  accustomed 
nat  discomfort  and  infferiug.  About  the  15th  of  February  last, 
his  dntiei'at  the  building,  he  was  attacked  with  what  appeared 
was  carried  to  his  home,  which  he  never  left  again,  and  where 
rch. 

i*  city  July  tst,  1835,  and  vras  therefore  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
death.  His  parents  were  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  hii 
\t»  were  limited,  but  he  made  good  use  of  those  he  had.  When 
I  yean  old  he  was  aniioni  to  learn  the  drug  bonneii  with  the 

his  mother  opposed  his  wishes,  fearing  that  he  had  inherited 
ment  iroald  aggravate,  and  instead  wished  to  place  him   in  the 

&  Brother  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  with  the  hope  and 
of  the  foundry  would  be  beneficial  to  his  weak  coostttntion. 
negation,  and  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  obedience  to  his  mother,  he 
1  wish  atid  entered  the  foundry.  While  serving  bis  apprentice* 
accident  by  which  he  lost  bis  right  arm.  This  seemed  tahina  • 
ed  to  be  his  gieateat  blessing.  Wealthy  friends  took  a  deep  in- 
sent  to  Randolph  Macon  Callege.  Hii  career  at  college  waa 
ty,  stem  morality,  a  high  sense  of  honor.  Christian  courage  and 
ibitioD.  He  passed  through  all  the  temptations  of  college-Kfe 
infidence  and  esteem  of  students  and  profetson  alike,  and  at  the 
irded  the  highest  honor  of  the  college. 

ng  collie  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  which  was 
ork,  and  at  once  achieved  success.  For  several  years  he  con- 
:e  school,  and  had  the  honor  of  training  tome  of  the  most  promi- 
:  younger  boainess  men. 

if  the  public  school  system  of  Richmond,  in  1871,  Mr.  Peay  wsl* 
llevuc  school,  which  position  he  held  with  eminent  ability  and 
[8y6,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  lamented  Jamft  H.  Binfoid, 
d  of  Education  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  school*, 
were  then  firmly  established,  thoronghly  equipped,  and  rapidlj 
Mr,  Peay  fonnd  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  organiiatioa,  bnt  >■ 
system,  he  csntribntcd  hi^ely  to  iti  aKlenslon  and  to  its  popn- 

J  ccHnplexion  of  the  L^islatare,  in  iSSt,  led  to  die  rejection  by 
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the  Senate  of  his  nomination  for  re-appointment  as  city  superintendent,  and  in  March, 
i88i,  his  sQCcessor  was  appointed,  td  whom  he  surrendered  a  system  of  pablic  schools, 
whidi  was  then,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  since,  the  pride  and  glory  of  Richmond.  Mr. 
Peay  then  had  no  connection  with  the  schools  until  July  following,  when  he  was  elected 
derk  of  the  school  board.  This  position  he  occupied  for  one  year  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  die  board,.and  all  who  were  thrown  into  business  relations  with  him ;  and  in  June,  1883, 
be  vas  again  appointed  principal  and  assigned  to  Elba  school,  where  the  remnant  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  earnest,  diligent,  enthusiastic  and  successful  work  in  the  cause  of  public 
education. 

The  career  of  James  H.  Peay,  Jr.,  furnishes  an  example  worthy  of  emulation,  and  of 
the  highest  commendation.  From  a  very  unpromising  beginning,  he  made  himself  "  a 
vorkman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."  His  was  a  strong  character.  He  was  in 
evay  sense  a  frue  man.  He  possessed  '  a  well-balanced  mind,  which  was  improved  by 
liberal  calturei,  yet  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  student.  His  judgment  was  clear  and  firm, 
and  Jmty  was  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life.  His  love  for  children  was  broad  and  ex- 
paoBve,  and  he  had  little  difficulty  in  gaining  their  confidence  and  affection,  and  thus 
cootiplling  their  conduct.  His  tastes  were  eminently  domestic,  and  in  the  home  circle 
his  character  shone  with  conspicuous  splendor.  He  was  a  model  husband  and  father,  pre- 
lidiBg  over  his  household  with  patriarchal  dignity,  seasoned  with  mutual  confidence  and 
iffection,  which  made  his  home  the  abode  of  perennial  happiness.  To  crown  all,  he  was 
ID  humble  Christian.  He  was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  practiced  its  precepts  in  his  daily  life. 

We  miss  him  from  the  weekly  meetings  of  our  **  Board  of  Principals  " ;  we  niiss  his 
wise  counsels  and  thoughtful  suggestions ;  we  miss  the  kindly  social  intercourse  which  we 
10  olten  enjoyed  with  him.  But  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  the  best  sense,  our  loss  is 
bis  gain. 

We  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  assurances  of  our  warmest  sympathy. 

—On  the  X9th  of  March  the  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Richmond  elected  Mr.  John 
P.  Thompson,  Principal,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  schools  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
James.H.  Peay,  Jr. 

Ur.  Thompson  was  formerly  a  citizen  of  Louisa  county,  but  for  the  last  year  has  been 

\a  resident  of  Richmond.     He  comes  with  the  highest  recommendations  as  to  character, 

ibifity,  cultivation,  and  general  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.     He 

h  a  Univertity  man  and  has  had  an  experience  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  educa* 

tioiial  work. 

For  many  years  he  conducted  a  large  academy,  in  which  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
youig  men  received  that  preparatory  training  which  eventuated  in  their  subsequent  bril- 
fiaat  career  at  college. 

Without  reflecting  upon  other  candidates  for  the  position,  we  feel  confident,  from  what 
we  bear  of  Mr.  Thompson,  that  the  Board  made  no  mistake  in  electing  him,  and  we  cor- 
dially welcome  his  return,  after  a  brief  absence,  to  the  professional  ranks,  and  wish  him 

laige  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

» 

—We  see  by  the  regular  newspapers  that  country  schools  are  already  beginning  to  close. 
Indeed,  ladies  from  this  city,  who  have  been  teaching  in  the  counties,  are  returning  to  their 
hones,  having  already  completed  their  term  of  service.  In  some  places  the  schools  have 
km  dmtd.  on  account  of  epidemics  of  contagions  diseases,  and  in  others  the  unfavorable 
vottber  of  Mafch  has  had  some  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  a  sonrccof  deep  regret  to  us  to  read  these  accounts.  When  will  the  people  realize 
ibcir  obli^atioiis  to  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  and  demand  of  those  in  authority 
thtt  ttple  praviskm  be  made,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses. 
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1  of  ignorance  mtj  be  lifted  Irom  the  Commoi 
m1  for  the  dutiei  of  enlightened  ciliienihip?    G 


■■  has  been  to  icantiljr  supplied  thii  month,  that  we  will  defer  our  nsnal 
s"  for  the  nexl  i*sue.  Indeed,  we  have  no  aateiial  to  work  on,  and  thoae 
who  have  sent  m  books  will,  we  hope,  pwdon  the  neccssaiy  delay. 


Publiahera'  Not«. 


>  THE  iHTRLuaENT  Study  of  College  Prepaeatoby  Latin.— Br  Karl 
,  A.  M.,  recently  Professor  of  Latin  in  Wealeyan  Academy,  Wilbrahani, 
.  Published  March  I,  iSSS,  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bcsion.  Thit  little  book  ia 
low  ttudenli  of  the  preparatory  Latin  aulhora  where  they  can  find,  in  the 
lie  time,  antwer?  to  the  questions  which  may  and  should  suggest  themselves 
>f  the  reading.  Who  wasCsesai?  Who  were  the  Gauls?  Why  did  Casar 
What  kind  of  a  soldier  was  be  ?  How  did  Virgil  look  ?  What  sort  of 
?  What  kind  of  heumeler  did  be  write?  Wbal  did  Cicero  make  all  thi* 
Who  wai  thu  man  Cataline  ?  Was  he  as  bad  u  Qcero  makes  him  oat  ? 
ero's  literary  style  be  described  ? 

are  given  to  romisb  answers  to  these  and  all  similar  questions, 
.^hrop  Company  of  Boston  announce  the  preparation  and  speedy  pnblica- 
a  of  graphic  historical  narrations  by  popular  authors,  telling  "  The  Stoiy 
'  of  the  American  Union  from  their  earliest'beginnings  to  the  present  day. 
sA  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  and  each  volnnie 
llnstrated  with  designs  by  L.  J.  Bridgman. 

rolume  will  appear  this  spring.  New  York,  Ohio  and  Louisiana  are  now 
and  the  remaining  volames  will  follow  in  rapid  succession.  They  will  be 
!,  and  will  be  placed  at  the  net  subscription  price  of  #1.50  per  volume, 
ilready  arranged  for  are :  The  Story  of  California,  by  Noah  Brooks ;  The 
ichnsetts,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale ;  The  Story  of  Vii^nia,  by  Marion  H»r- 
ory  of  Louisiana,  by  Maurice  Thompson ;  The  Story  of  New  Ymk,  by 
rooks ;  The  Story  of  Ohio,  by  Alexander  Black ;  The  Story  of  Missouri,  by 
Fremont ;  The  Stoiy  of  Vermont,  by  John  Heaton ;  The  Story  of  Texas, 
il ;  The  Story  of  Maryland,  by  John  R.  Coiyell ;  The  Story  of  Colorado,  by 
[inner;  The  Story  of  Kentucky,  by  Emma  M.  Connelly;  The  Story  of  the 
lumbia,  by  Edmund  Alton  ;  The  Story  of  Maine,  by  Almon  Gunnison ;  The 
sylvania,  hj  Olive  Kisley  Seward;  The  Story  of  Connecticut,  by  Sidney 
luncemenls  of  additional  volames  will  be  made  later. 

UoQ  &  Co.,  35  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  poblishert  of  The  School  Jtmr- 
:hers'  Institute,  and  Treasure  Trove,  have  rendered  the  public  a  signal  aer- 
lUication  of  a  catalogue  of  "1,000  beat  books  for  school  Ubrariea";  and 
:  contemplating  the  purchase  of  such  libraries,  and  parettt*  who  would  pat 
of  their  children  reading  matter  of  the  highest  character  cannot  go  amis*  in 
1  selecting  from  its  pages. 

)ril  issne  of  Tie  CMantaupum  appears  an  article  full  of  practical  hlnti  froai 
tan  Hays  Ward,  entitled  "  More  Work  for  Women."  Among  the  employ- 
Igeats  as  "having  money  in  them"  are;  Poultry  raising,  bee  culture,  loae 
g  meals  to  several  families  in  a  neighborhood,  professional  shoppii^,  and 
le  the  roots,  seeds  and  bulbs  of  wild  flowers.     She  gives  some  good  advice 
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npoo  prepixing  for  the  profession  of  home  decoration,  for  the  leading  of  literary  clubs,  and 
the  care  of  public  libraries.    She  concludes  with  these  words : 

'•In  deciding  what  work  to  undertake,  it  is  safe  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  thing  to 
Bake  money  bjr  is  the  one  thing  which  you  can  do  best.  Try  to  build  up  a  reputation  and 
create  a  demand  for  your  specialty.  First,  be  sure  that  your  work  is  judged  good  by  good 
judges.  Secondly,  have  po  foolish  shamefacedness  about  receiving  money  for  your  work. 
If  it  is  good,  it  is  worth  paying  for,  and  to  receive  wages  for  work  adds  dignity  to  labor. 
Aid,  last,  having  made  a  reputation,  keep  up  your  standard,  and  do  not  let  your  business, 
like  Ur.  Dombey,  die  for  want  of  an  eflfort." 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will  issue  soon  *<  Ten  Years  of  Massachusetts,*'  by 
RaymoBd  L.  Bridgman.  It  pictures  th^  development  of  the  Commonwealth  as  seen  in  its 
laws,  regarding  the  laws  as  the  expression  of  the  "  common  sense  "  of  the  people,  beyond 
which,  as  a  whole,  they  have. not  advanced.  It  is  written  with  the  idea  that  the  real 
progress  of  the  state  is  to  be  seen  in  its  legislation,  and  the  thjread  which  holds  the  chap- 
ten  together  is  the  thought  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  person  in  the  progress  of  develop* 
mcot.  The  different  chapters  show  the  progress  of  the  Commonwealth  along  old  lines  and 
iti  entry  upon  new  fields.  They  take  up  in  turn  the  constitutional  changes,  the  public 
administration,  the  religious  advance,  the  progress  in  the  interest  of  public  morals,  the 
idvance  in  education,  the  changes  in  social  conditions,  the  increased  care  of  life  and 
health,  the  remarkable  development  of  labor-legislation,  the  rapid  business  advance  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  shown  in  its  laws,  and  the  manifold  temperance  legislation.  The  book, 
»  a  whole,  proves  that  the  Commonwealth  has  made  marked  progress  in  the  last  ten  years. 

—Mr.  Kennan's  Siberian  papers,  illustrated  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Frost,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Kenoan  on  his  trip  through  Asiatic  Russia,  will  begin  in  the  May  Century,  Their  appear* 
anoe  has  been  deferred  on  account  of  the  author's  desire  to  group  in  preliminary  papers — 
the  last  of  which  will  be  in  the  April  Century — an  account  of  the  conditions  and  events 
ID  Rossia  directly  related  to  the  exile  system.  This  system  is  now  to  be  minutely  described 
and  elaborately  pictured;  and  by  way  of  preface  to  the  first  illustrated  paper  Mr.  Kennan 
will,  in  a  brief  statement,  answer  the  question  as  to  how  he  came  to  enter  upon  his  arduous 
and  somewhat  perilous  investigations,  and  why  he  and  his  companion  were  accorded  such 
estru)rdinary  facilities  by  the  Russian  Government  itself.  In  the  April  Century^  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  aill  write  of  **  The  Russian  Penal  Code." 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  March  loth  Emile  Souvestre's  Vn  Philosophe  Sous 
La  Trits,  edited  by  Professor  W.  H.  Fraser  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabdaiy,  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  having  in  view  the  University  Matriculation 
Elimination,  or.  for  banners  in  translating  French  into  English.  The  PAi/oso/Ae  wms 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  French  Academy  as  a  work  calculated  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  morality.    It  is  probably  the  best  of  Souvestre's  writings. 

—Your  attention  is  called  to  the  opportunity  you  have  to  try  a  newspaper  in  your  school 
tt  a  nominal  expense.  See  Mr.  Vaile's  offer  in  our  advertising  columns.  The  reading  of 
JiKn  Cgesar,  with  snch  notes  as  were  given  last  year  on  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  should 
akme  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  weekly 
■aamaiy  of  important  matters. 


The  Magazines. 


THE  CENTURY  for  March.-^The  March  Cbntury  conUins  several  features  of  romantic  interest. 
Fast  in  naiqueness,  perhaps,  is  Mr.  Kennaii's  continnation  of  his  revelations  in  regard  to  the  Russian 
aate  priaoQs,  the  details  or  which  are  remarkable  for  interest  and  bear  every  evidence  of  authenticity. 
Afiimereminc  incident  related  by  Mr.  Kennan  is  the  celebration  in  the  House  of  Detention  at  St. 


national  JourruU,  [April 

ily.  A  unUive  [uper  of  ihriUlng  drlail  it  C*mb1d  Fmnk 
HUM,  and  AmlFy  succeBlii]  cx«ution  of  Colonel  Rok's  Tun- 
been  one  of  Ihe  put;  who  eacainl.  Tbe  niilcle  Is  illm- 
eodore  RooKvdl  pva  a  continuatioD  of  his  fraphic  papm 
lied  by  iUuMrstlons  by  fredflic  Beinlnglcin,  done  from  the 
Mr,  RtuBcvelt  deils  with  such  topics  as  the  bronco-biuter, 

bednl  "  series  is  devoted  to  Salisbury^  of  which  ^c  aayt : 
aTchilectuTc  so  eipreas  purity  and  leposc  and  the  beauty  of 
1  of  beautv  is  the  most  purely  lovelv  araong  Gothic  klnJl." 
ilsteis  and  the  doses,  are  presented  in  the  sketches  by  Mr, 
ea  ol  "Some  Pupils  of  Lis«,"  with  especial  reference  to 
rxander  SUoti,  Alfred  Reisenauer,  and  ^ulein  Adete  aus 
1st  himself,  there  are  portratti.  A  paper  of  oat-oT-lhc-my 
«k>w,  Inbla  "Franklin's  Home  aaa  Host  in  F[wice,"Ih« 
nont.  The  onpuUished  leners  from  Pianklin,  Adams,  and 
fricndibip.  The  iUutratlons  include  portraits  of  Frankliti, 
n*  Hunt  of  tha  house  occupied  by  Franklin,  This  number 
limarck;  one  aftertbe  bust  by  Roth,  the  other  {which  ap- 
sph  and  shows  the  Chancellor  In  his  garden  with  his  two 
iloen  Bismarck's  peculiar  influence.  A  paper  by  the  Rev. 
tlon  under  the  title  of  "  Immimlioo  by  PuBpoft."  The 
able'i  "Au  Large,"  and  thas  of  his  trilogy  of  noveletlH,  the 
ide  Pofaite";  atoo  Edward  EggleMoo's  novel,  " The  Gray- 
rs  as  a  character ;  and  a  short  story  by  Misa  Helen  Gray 
lit  Uncoln  HiMory  deala  with  "The  Call  to  Anns,"  the 

S,  the  narrative  beiuE  as  before,  with  the  aid  oTuopubliabed 
c*  "A  Far  Cry  to  Heaven,"  by  Edith  H.Thomas;  "Lifted 
lat  Meet,"  by  Rose  Hawthorne  Lalhrop;  "Ausidclura,"  by 
by  A.  S.  L.  Cray ;  and  "  The  White  TMr's  People,"  by  R. 
lulions  by  Robertson  Trowbridge,  WUIImb  H.  KavDe.  Dora 
I.  TheedUoriMl  department  inchidea  articlelon^'^Kliah 
endence  of  American  J oumaliim,"  "American  Architecture 
enlnEind  Forestry."  In  "  Open  Letters"  are  several  deal- 
:  "  The  Public  School  Problem,"  "  Mind  Training,"  a  reply 
:  Blind":  a  paper  "To  the  Deaf,"  and  other  saeEestive 
''  from  an  unpublished  letter  from  Henry  W,  L.ari^elli>w. 

■    '       ■      ■        ' ih  we  could  have  a  law 

either  country  shall  be 


lSSS:  OurPolilical  Prospects,  PrealdenlJutliitH.Stclye.  of 
on-partisan  point  of  view  of  the  moral  prindples  that  tbe 
success  must  now  build  on  The  Recoil  of  ittacy,  Henry 
id  growth  of  piracy  in  tbe  American  publisher's  mvket,  and 
ueumeni  for  Intemaiional  copyright.  Is  Our  Social  Life 
bUosophiCBl  review  by  the  Bishop  of  Peoria  of  the  dangers 
ulltuiloas — intemperance,  MDrmonlsni,imBilgratlonBndtbe 
>f  Fiction,  Thomas  Hardy,  the  British  novelist :  why 

ire  wholeaome,  sjid  what  the  " — ■' ' ' —  '- 

ev,  C.  H:  Parkhunt ;  the  qua 

arof  the  Madison  Avenue  Pr  .  ....  .  .     .     .  __ 

pupils  to  think,  to  work,  to  behave,  and  to  be  patriotic. 


rholeiome,  sjid  what  the  function  of  modem  lictl^iia. 
',  C.  H:  Parkhunt ;  the  question  discussed  from  an  ortbo. 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  C" 


un  M.  Springer,  Representative  In  (iongreai  from  niioolt; 
?nn  point  ofview,  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  reduces  surplua 
Bulate  lor  any  length  of  time,  Scotland  To-dav,  Prof.  John 
nburgh  :  the  reasons,  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  political,  oT 

Who  is  Benefited  h-  " ^—.  ......,._   >,    .. — ,.__ 

amission;  A  strong  ar| 


Knti  the  following  table  of  contents ;  "  Boues  and  MuscIes." 


Y  William 

W  Wi"OM7^b7H™ty<!^."AdimV,1>hVD',r"Fi»nlLifea; 


r^Easl,'^byJuBtin  A.  Smith,  D.  D.; 


by  General  A.  W.  Sreelty,  Chief  of  the  United  SUtes  Sig- 
e  Cook  ;  "Apothegms  from  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserable)''; 
lithop  H.  W.  Warren,  LL,  D,;  "  Madame  Boudcaut  and  the 
:be  Decay  of  Public  Morals,"  by  Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Cox^; 
lyes  Ward.    The  usual  department*  receive  AiU  space. 

e  Irontispleci 
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celdMmted  Lafittes,  Pierre  and  Jean,  carried  on  their  privateering.  The  trip  was  taken  by  Eueene 
V.  Smalley,  and  the  artist,  E.  W.  Kemble,  and  the  latter  has  made  many  characteristic  drawings 
iOnstrsdng  his  companion's  account  of  the  trip.  Ernest  E.  Thompson  lias  contributed  a  novel  and 
ittnctive  paper  showing  what  a  naturalist  may  read  from  "  Tracks  In  the  Snow,"  and  the  tracks 
are  reproduced  so  that  the  readers  may  draw  conclusions  for  the^iselves.  Helen  Campbell  tells  an 
tmusing  story  of  "  The  Hobart  Treasure,"  and  shows  how  treasures  may  be  hidden  where  least  ex- 
oected.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  in  the  "  Personally  Conducted"  Series,  gives  his  impressions  of  '*  The 
Peofile  We  Meet"  abroad,  and  H.  A.  Ogden  draws  Pictures  of  them.  John  Dimitry,  in  "  Onatoga's 
Stcrifice,"  recounts  a  legion  based  upon  Indian  traditions  of  a  terrible  man-eating  bird,  a  carving  of 
vluch  was  formerly  upon  a  cliff  near  Alton,  Illinois.  Julian  Ralph  in  "  A  Pig  that  Nearly  Caus^  a 
War,"  makes  an  authentic  and  amusing  addition  to  the  historv  of  the  difficulty  with  Great  Britain 
coocemin^  San  Tuan  Island.  Robert  E.  Tener,  in  "  Tom's  Ri<f6,"  describes  a  brave  boy's  headlong 
ride  to  bnng  aia  to  his  father  who  has  met  with  an  accident  in  the  woods.  It  is  illustrated  by  George 
famess,  Jr.  and  by  Remin^^on.  Miss  Magruder's  "Child-Sketches  from  George  Eliot"  are  continual; 
Mr.  I<^  Preston  True  gives  the  second  instalment  of  "  Drill."  "Edward  Athoy,"  the  plain  and 
toocningstory  of  the  life  of  a  young  Pennsylvania  miner,  is  begun  in  this  number.  It  is  written  by 
Soy  Mcravish,  and  is  strongly  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Drake.  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon's  essay  upon 
"  Accidental  High  Art"  will  oe  welcomed  by  amateura,  professionals,  and  Philistines  with  equal plea- 
sare.  and  will  certainly  create  the  want  which  it  supplies.  Louise  Stockton,  however,  offera  a  sub- 
stitute sure  to  satisfy  those  still  seeking  artistic  expression,  and  her  "  Some  \Vork  for  Lent"  is  sea- 
tooahle  and  pleasii^.  "  The  Bronzed  Kid  Shoes,  ^  a  charming  poem  by  Marion  Douglas,  "  Two  Sur- 
prises," a  poem  by  R.  W.  McAlpine,  with  illustrations  by  Brennan,  and  "A  Regular  Boy,"  tw  George 
uwper,  an  amusing  jingle  with  equally  amusing  pictures  by  Birch,  and  the  usual  Pictures  ana  Depart- 
■eais,  complete  this  attractive  number. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  April  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Am^lie  Rives,  which 
presents  her  as  a  young  girl  of  remarkable  beauty,  with  refined  and  delicate  features  and  an  ea^er, 
nmt  expression.  The  magazine  opens  with  the  long-expected  novel  by  this  brilliant  young  genius. 
After  reading  this  remarkable  novel  one  turns  with  renewed  interest  to  the  biographical  sketch,  'Some 
Dsjrswtth  Amilie  Rives,"  which  is  contributed  by  an  intimate  friend  under  the  pen-name  of  J.  D. 
Hurel.  The  fourth  instalment  of  Judge  Tourgee's  serisd,  "  With  Gauge  &  Swallow,"  tells  a  remark- 
able story  <tf  sleep-vralking  under  tne  sub-title  of  "The  Letter  and  Spirit."  Joel  Benton  puts  in  a 
|lea  for  ^'  The  Endowment  of  Genius,"  and  Thomas  Leaming  discusses  "  Western  Investments  for 
easlera  Capital "  in  a  plain,  practical,  business  way.  There  are  poems  by  Daniel  L.  Dawson  and  R. 
T.  W.  Duke.  Jr.  The  firat  of  these,  entitled  "  Verzenay,"  is  by  the  author  of  "  The  Seeker  in  the 
Marshes,"  a  p<>em  which  attracted  unusual  attention  in  a  former  number  of  Lippincott's,  and 
"Vcrsenay"  will  increase  Mr.  Dawson's  re(>utation.  In  "  Our  Monthly  Gossip"  a  great  deal  of  cu- 
nous  information  is  given  in  answer  to  queries,  and  the  Prize  Questions  are  continued  with  a  fresh 
imtafanent  of  twenty.    Book-Talk  discusses  Realism  and  Idealism  and  reviews  current  novels. 

FX)RUM.— Besides  two  noteworthy  political  articles— one  by  Henry  Watterson  in  reply  to  Murat 
Habtead's  articles  on  the  suppression  of  the  negro  vote  in  the  South,  and  the  other  by  John  Poord 
{knoteAf  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Times),  to  show  why  Mr.  Blaine  cannot  carry  New  York 
—there  will  appear  in  the  Forum  for  April  a  paper  on  the  secret  of  success  in  fiction,  by  E.  P.  Roe, 
whose  stories  have  far  outsold  those  of  any  other  living  American  writer :  a  strong  article  on  the 
politiad  infloence  of  the  Pope  by  the  great  Belgian  scholar,  Professor  Emiie  de  Laveleye ;  a  state- 
neat  of  the  Catholic  Church's  attitude  toward  Henry  George,  by  Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston,  a  high 
aothority  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  a  number  of  other  timely  papera. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH LY.--Contents  for  April:  College  Athletics  and  Physical  De- 
vdopment.  by  Professor  Eugene  L.  Richards.  The  Struggle  for  Existence :  A  Programme,  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  H.  Huxley.  Forms  and  Failures  of  the  Law,  byPhilip  Snyder.  Hypnotism  in  Disease  and 
Criaie,  by  A.  Binet  and  C.  F6r6.  Californian  Dry- Winter  Flowers,  by  Professor  Byron  D.  Halsted . 
The  Family-Lifo  of  Fishes,  by  Karl  Hennings,  illustrated.  A  Paper  of  Candy,  by  William  Sloane 
EesnedY.  The  Earliest  Plants,  by  Sir  William  Dawson,  illustrated.  Chinese  Superstitions,  by  Ad61e 
H.  Fielde.  The  Present  Status  of  Mineralogy,  by  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke.  The  Uniformity  of  Social 
fhcBomena,  by  F.  X.  von  Neumann-Spallart.  Tne  Chemistry  of  Underground  Watera,  by  Professor 
G.  A.  Daubr6e.  The  Cause  of  Character.  Sketch  of  Davla  Ames  wells,  with  portrait.  Corres- 
pBBdence.  Editor's  Table :  Scientific  Habits  of  Thought.— Death  of  Professor  Asa  Gray.— How  it 
Works.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  April  is  fully  vp  to  iU  usnal  high  standard  of  excellence,  as  the  folk>wing  table 
ofcmteats  shows:  Fromiroiece :  Easter  Lilies,  W.  L.  Taylor.  An  Easter  Text,  Poem,  Emilie 
Pooitoo.  Two  Girls— Two  Parties,  Susan  Coolidge.  Two  Pamtera  and  Their  Pets,  Eleanor  Levris. 
The  Difference,  Verse.  H.  R.  Hudson.  Ballads  of  London  Bridge,  Susan  Archer  Weiss.  Signs  of 
the  Seasons,  Poem,  Edith  M.  Thomas.  My  Uncle  Florimond,  Chapter  V,  Serial  Story,  Sidney  Luska. 
ESective  Deonation.  Verse,  L.  J.  Bridzman.  The  Prince  of  Bandong.  and  his  Son,  Olive  Risley 
Seirard.  April  Foc^^s  Day,  Folk-Lore,  Susan  Archer  Weiss.  Master  Shadow,  Poem,  Grace  Denio 
Utchfieki.  Christ'A-Pah-Ens,  or  "  Sword-Bearer,  Lieutenant  F.  P.  Fremont,  U.S.  A.  Prince,  A 
Lioa  Story,  Julia  K.  Hildreth.  On  April  Firat,  Verse,  Margaret  Eytinge.  Those  Cousins  of  Mabel's, 
Chafter  V,  Serial  Story,  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood.  All  Around  an  Old  Meeting-House,  Frances  A  Hum- 
phrey. Little  Pepper  Corn,  A  Smyrna  Folk  Talk,  E.  Cavassa.  Seven  Pumpkin  Pies,  Clarissa  Potter, 
The  Contributora  and  The  Children.  Tangles,  and  an  attractive  miscellany.  It  contains,  as  usual, 
tatmber  <k  fine  illustrations. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  April  contains  an  agreeable  variety  of  reading  for  old  and  young.  There 
isapecQliarfreshness  in  all  the  departments  which  is  fully  maintained  from  month  to  month  by  an 
Ale  corps  of  contributors.  The  illustrations  of  this  number  are  a  special  feature.  Original  articles 
ippcar  as  follows :  Hiram  Powera.  The  Mound  Buildera.  An  Eclipse  of  the  Moon.  Cometary  Phe- 
HoemL  The  Stickleback.  The  Blue  Bird.  Cruelty  and  Timidity.  Proserpine.  Mareh  Marigold. 
Dandelion.  Rose  Aster.  Lettter  from  California.  Ocean  Gardens.  Bobby's  Escape.  Civil  Govem- 
■oit,  V.    Drawing.    Answera.    Questions.    Our  Literary  Social.    Music—"  Easter  Bells." 
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tioDS,  adopt  them,  or  something  similar  thereto,  and  see  how  much  of  the 
annoyance  usually  attending  this  work  can  be  avoided. 

1.  Examine  carefully  each  form  of  the  superintendent's  report  of  last 
year  filed  in  your  office.  Read  the  explanatory  notes.  Observe  the 
relation  one  table  bears  to  some  other  table.  Go  over  each  table  until  it 
is  thoroughly  understood  in  all  its  bearings — until  you  fully  comprehend 
exactly  what  information  is  called  for  under  every  heading  of  the  respec- 
tive tables.  Two  or  three  days,  a  week,  or  a  month,  if  necessary,  could 
be  very  profitably  devoted  to  this,  if,  in  the  end,  the  object  be  attained. 

2.  Next  take  up  a '  copy  of  tne  report  of  some  one  of  your  district 
derks  for  last  year.  Study  this  report,  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  it  is, 
m  a  large  measure,  the  basis  of  the  superintendent's  report.  When  you 
are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  form  for  district  clerks'  reports  to  enable 
you  to  explain  to  the  clerks  every  detail  Of  the  report,  then  take  up — 

3.  A  copy  of  your  county  treasurer's  report  for  last  year.  Follow 
the  directions  given  as  to  clerks'  reports.  Note  carefully  the  headings  of 
the  several  columns  prepared  for  reporting  the  different  classes  of  revenue 
collected  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  headings  of  the  columns 
devoted  to  the  several  items  of  expense. 

4.  Examine  your  own  record  book  containing  memoranda  of  the  offi- 
cial work  of  the  county  superintendent.  Supply  all  omissions.  It  is 
presumed  that  every  superintendent  makes  proper  entries  in  this  book  a 
his  official  transactions  during  the  year,  but  it  would  be  well  to  look  over 
this  record  to  see  that  it  is  complete,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  forms  for  annual  reports  for  the  current  year  will  be 
the  same  as  those  of  last  year.  And  so  they  will  be,  with  some  slight 
modifications.  For  while  there  may  be  objections  to  these  forms,  the 
Central  Office  has  given  the  matter  considerable  attention,  and  proposes 
to  continue  the  forms  now  in  use  until  others  can  be  devised  which  will 
more  satisfactorily  meet  the  demands  of  the  service.  Modifications  will, 
of  course,  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  and  observation  may 
nggest.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  some  fault  with  almost  every  one 
of  our  forms,  but  to  provide  others  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Department,  under  our  system  of  collecting  and  disbursing  money,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  for  gathering  the  necessary  statistics  in  any  more  simple 
manner,  is  quite  another  matter.  While  we  may  not  appreciate  the  force 
of  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  present  forms,  it  is  equally 
true  that  those  not  acquainted  with  the  divers  interests  to  be  considered  in 
introducing  a  set  of  forms,  cannot,  of  necessity,  appreciate  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Central  Office.  Superintendents  are  at  liberty,  and  they 
are  requested  (as  heretofore),  to  submit  any  views  they  may  have  touching 
snch  amendments  as  their  use  of  the  forms  may  suggest.  These  will  be 
carefully  considered,  and  adopted  if  deemed  judicious. 

8 


iSS8.  If  the  plan  herein  briefly  outlined 
dents  will  be  well  posted  in  the  details  of 
:  be  able,  as  they  visit  their  schools,  to  call 
>unts  kept,  explain  exactly  how  and  wheo 
made  out,  and  thus  prevent  the  delay  occa> 

0  return  reports,  that  corrections  may  be 
c.  The  treasurer,  too,  should  be  looked 
rreat  deal  of  business  on  his  hands,  may 

1  specified  time  for  settling  up  his  accounts 
;  thereon  to  the  school  authorities,  unless 
d  to  the  matter.  A  few  timely  words  to 
lanations  in  regard  to  his  report,  will'  pre- 
w,  then,  as  soon  as  blanks  are  distributed 
s  of  clerks'  and  treasurers'  reports  be 
officers.  Full  explanations  having  been 
vhen  and  how  these  blanks  are  to  be  filled 
er  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  clerk 
prepare  his  report  of  the  operations  of  his 

immediately  thereafter  (between  August 
red  to  hold  their  meetings  for  final  settle- 
jnts,  vouchers,  reports,  etc.,  of  clerks  and 
upon  according  to  law.  After  this,  super- 
for  completing  their  reports  (for  many 
an  be  in  readiness  before)  and  in  a  short 
rintendent  will  soon  work  out  a  complete 
-ations  of  the  schools  for  the  year, 
eports  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Super- 
"  on  or  before  the  loth  day  of  September," 
)r  every  day's  delay  thereafter.  We  knov 
le  should  subject  himself  to  this  fine,  but 
I  have-to  take  its  course  in  every  case  of 
»  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 


)ING  Associations. — The  membership  of 
ly  means  what  it  should  be — not  what 
luld  use  due  diligence  to  awaken  in  the 
>  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  f< 
s  a  reading  profession,  and  every  roemb< 
le  duty  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  ; 
is  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  that  the  laj 
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gards  must  be  left  to  lag.  We  hope  none  of  this  class  will  be  found  in 
Virginia  when  the  returns  of  the  census  of  teachers  (soon  to  be  taken) 
shall  come  to  hand. 


Oensus  of  Teachers. 


Blanks  for  census  of  teachers  for  the  current,  school  year  are  now  in 
the  bands  of  the  printer,  and  will  be  mailed  to  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents when  ready  for  distribution.  The  information  sought  after 
through  this  medium  is  important  Superintendents  are  requested,  in 
advance,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  full  and  explicit  replies  to  all 
inquiries  made. 


Peabody  SoholarshipB. 

Examinations  of  applicants  for  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  will  be  held  at  such  times  and  places 
as  may  hereafter  be  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  due  notice  thereof  will  be  conveyed  to  all  persons  who  have 
made  inquiry  of  this  office  in  regard  to  these  valuable  scholarships.  The 
circular  of  President  Payne,  published  in  the  February  Journal,  con- 
tains much  of  interest  to  all  who  propose  to  become  applicants  for 
appointments  from  Virginia. 

The  last  report  of  the  standing  of  our  delegation  indicates  that  they 
are  maintaining  a  good  record  at  the  College. 


County  Institates. 

Skatandoah  Counfy. — In  the  Shenandoah  Press  we  notice  a  very  com- 
I^imentary  report  of  the  proceedings  of  an  institute  held  at  Woodstock, 
January  25th~27th.  The  following  subjects  were  discussed  by  those 
named  in  connection  therewith : 

"Elementary  Sounds  and  Spelling,"  Daniel  Hayes;  "How  to  Teach 
Geography,"  J.  R.  Lantz  ;  "  Arithmetic,  and  Methods  of  Teaching  it," 
Professor  Twener  and  others;  **  Methods  of  Teaching  History,"  Messrs. 
Bowman,  Shockey  and  others;  "Corporal  Punishment,"  various  mem- 
iers;  "Penmanship,"  D.  S.  Good;  "Grammar,"  George  W.  Clem; 
''School  Houses  and  Furniture,"  Superintendent  Mclnturff,  C.  S.  Stan- 
on  and  others. 

A  Model  Recitation  in  Reading  was  given  by  Mr.  Hayes  ;  in  Gram- 
mar, by  Mr.  Stanton;  in  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Twener.     "How  to  Teach 
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A.  Maddox ;  Address,  by  J.  G.  Brown ;  ArithiDetic,  J.  T.  Silman ;  Pro- 
gramme as  Used  in  her  School,  Miss  MoIIie  Palmer ;  Mensuration,  G.  E. 
Roy,  C.  A.  Dellinger  ;  Primary  Reading^  C.  M.  Chiles. 

Thursday. — Essay,  Miss  Cora  Shepherd ;  Analysis  by  Diagram,  W.  H. 
Landes;  Primary  Grammar,  Miss  Mary  M.  Simpson  ;  Essay,  Miss  S.  B. 
Marshall ;  Daily  Programme,  W.  A.  Baker  ;  Reflections  from  the  School 
Mirror,  G.  E.  Roy ;  Essay,  Miss  Susan  Wharton ;  Notation  and  Numera- 
tion, Rosser  Lake  ;  Geography,  J.  T.  Silman. 

Friday. — ^Word  Defining,  C.  E.  Byrd  ;  Written  Parsing,  Miss  Kate 
Weaver  ;  Intermediate  Grammar,  L..  Rudacilla  ;  Essay — Three  Days  in 
Lancaster  County  School-Rooms,  Miss  Laura  Sheaff ;  Longitudinal  His- 
tory, D.  C.  O' Flaherty ;  Stocks  and  Bonds,  C.  Rudacilla ;  Primary  Arith- 
metic, L.  B.  Moore. 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  music.  The  various  subjects 
were  presented  chiefly  by  model-class  exercises. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
published  in  the  Messenger:  "When  we  consider  how  little  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  public,  and  even  by  the  teachers  and  school  officers 
themselves,  in  institutes  when  they  were  first  organized  in  Warren  county, 
and  when  we  reflect  that  in  some  sections  of  the  State  they  still  meet 
with  opposition  and  are  not  regularly  held,  and  then  contrast  these  con- 
ditions with  the  earnestness  and  deep  interest  shown  by  all  classes  of  citi- 
xens,  school  oflicers,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  in  our  institute  of  last 
week,  how  forcibly  are  we  reminded  that  the  public  school  system  has 
^wn  steadily  in  favor  with  our  people,  and  is  now  a  firm,  fixed  factor  in 
our  government  as  well  as  in  our  social  fabric ;  that  Warren  county  is  in 
the  very  vanguard  of  educational  progress,  and  the  center  of  efficient 
county  institutes  and  normal  training  for  the  State ;  that  the  county  insti* 
tute  is  recognized  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  school  system,  and  a 
potent  factor  in  rendering  the  public  schools  more  efficient,  and  awaken- 
mg  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  needs. 

"  There  are  thirty-five  white  teachers  in  the  county,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  in  attendance  and  on  duty. 

'^  Superintendent  Roy,  though  unable,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  attend 
more  than  a  day  or  so,  during  that  time  delivered  two  very  able,  practi* 
cal,  instructive  addresses  on  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  teachers. 

"J*  B.  Mclnturff,  Superintendent  Schools,  Shenandoah  county,  was 
present  one  day  and  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  the  importance  of 
the  teacher's  duties  and  his  responsibilities." 

In  a  recent  letter.  Superintendent  Roy  says :  "Each  teacher  participated 
b  the  work  actively.  It  was  thoroughly  practical,  and  gave  entire  sads- 
&ction.  From  three  to  five  hundred  visitors  attended  the  daily  sessions. 
We  held  an  institute  for  colored  teachers  for  one  day,  with  five  teachers 
present." 
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erecting  or  repairing  school  buildings,  or  for  other  special  district  school 
puq)oses. 
4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


An  act  to  establish  a  Normal  School  at  William  and  Mary  College  in 

connection  with  its  collegiate  course. 

Approved ,  1888. 

Whereas,  it  is  represented  that  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  is 
desirous  of  establishing,  in  connection  with  the  collegiate  course,  a  system 
of  normal  instruction  and  training,  so  as  to  prepare  white  male  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  resources ;  therefore,  to  aid  the  said 
coUege  in  the  purposes  aforesaid,  but  subject  to  such  conditions  and  re- 
strictions as  are  hereinafter  mentioned. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  there  shall 
be  appropriated  annually  out  of  the  treasury,  from  any  money  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  visitors  herein- 
after mentioned :  provided  that  the  following  conditions  be  complied  with 
by  the  said  college. 

2.  The  said  college  shall  establish,  in  connection  with  the  collegiate 
course,  a  system  of  normal  instruction  and  training,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  and  training  white  male  teachers  for  the  public  free  schools  of 
the  State. 

3.  That  the  board  of  visitors  shall  hereafter  consist  of  the  existing  ten 
members,  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  their 
number,  not  to  exceed  ten,  in  the  mode  now  provided  by  the  charter,  and 
of  ten  additional  and  associate  visitors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  who  shall  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  among  the  said  asso- 
ciate visitors  ;  and  the  said  board  so  constituted  shall  control  and  expend 
the  funds  of  the  college  and  the  appropriation  herein  provided,  and  shall 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  said  college, 
appoint  all  professors,  teachers  and  agents,  and  fix  their  salaries,  and 
generally  direct  the  affairs  of  the  college. 

4.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  examination  and 
selection  of  the  pupils  applying  for  normal  instruction,  and  shall  require 
each  pupil  selected  to  give  satisfactory  assurance  of  his  intention  and  will- 
ingness to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years 
after  leaving  said  institution,  and  each  of  said  pupils  shall  have,  free  of 
diaige  for  tuition,  the  privilege  of  the  college  course. 

5.  Each  county  and  city  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  pupil, 
who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
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if  any  vacancy  occurs,  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  be 
State  at  large,  and  one  additional  pupil  for  eacl 
tive  to  the  House  of  Delegates  above  one,  and 
gratuitous  instruction,  and  the  charge  for  board,  ^ 
shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  month. 

6.  It  is  further  enacted  that  the  provisions  of  t 
the  annuity  granted  herein  shall  be  withheld  by 
and  the  terms  of  office  of  the  associate  visitors  apj 
shall  thereupon  cease  and  determine. 

7.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  sh 
of  said  board. 

8.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


Divers  Notes. 


SlaU  School  Funds. — In  the  general  appropriat 
lature  we  hnd  the  following  provision  for  the  pay 
the  schools  : 

"To  the  Literary  Fund  for  the  use  of  the  pu' 
count  of  the  interest  due  the  Fund  on  Virginia  S 
the  act  of  February  14.,  1882,  to  be  $379,270,  due 
school  year  commencing  first  of  August,  1888,  $1 

The  balance  of  the  amount  ascertained  to  be  < 
was  also  appropriated  for  the  school  year  beginni 

Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers. — 1 
governing  this  matter  remain  as  heretofore,  no 
been  made  at  the  recent  session  of  the  L^islatui 
please  take  due  notice  of  this  fact,  as  the  discuss! 
the  Senate  has  doubtless  created  an  impression  th 
existing  laws  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  teat 

Official  Order. — The  attention  of  district  boari 
cial  order,"  in  regard  to  the  Virginia  School  Rt 
October  (1887)  Journal.  The  schools  are  cti 
should  be  promptly  returned  to  clerks  of  district 

Many  Superinlendenls  report  that  the  prevail 
eases — measles,  mumps,  etc. — greatly  reduced  thi 
pupils  for  the  month  of  February.  In  a  number 
were  closed  undl  the  epidemics  subsided. 

Plans  for  School  Buildings. — The  publishers 
New  York,  announce  that  they  will  shortly  is^e 
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and  Countiy  School  Buildings/'  containing  designs,  specifications,  etc., 
farscfaool  buildings  of  all  kinds.  The  price  of  the  publication  is  not 
given  in  the  notice  before  us,  but  this  announcement  is  niade,  that  school 
officers  in  search  of  plans  for  school  buildings  may  communicate  with  the 
parties  referred  to  above,  if  they  so  desire. 

Night  Schools. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Richmond  City  School 
Board,  steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  opening  of  night  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  city  public  schools.  The  school  authorities  of  some 
other  cities  in  the  State  also  contemplate  making  similar  arrangements  for 
youths  who  are  unable  to  attend  day  schoob.  Norfolk  city  has,  we  think, 
saccessfiiUy  operated  such  schools  for  a  year  or  two. 

Virginia  Ought  to  be  Represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  San  Francisco,  July  17-20  (inclusive),  1888.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  are  active  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  meeting 
a  success.    The  entire  programme  is  inviting. 


The  Haihipton  Institute. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong  proposes  to  make  arrangements  for  a  special 
coarse  of  instruction  for  colored  teachers  in  connection  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  Hampton  Normal  ^nd  Agricultural  Institute,  from  May  28th 
to  June  14th  next.  He  has  kindly  offered  to  admit  the  colored  teachers  of 
the  public  free  schools  to  this  course  free  of  tuition.  A  similar  plan  was 
successfully  carried  out  at  the  Institute  last  year,  and  quite  a  good  number 
of  teachers  attended  the  course.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
about  forty  teachers.     Further  particulars  will  be  announced  hereafter. 


Items  from  February  Beports,  &o. 

Albemarle  Co, — Superintendent  Powers :  With  few  exceptions — where 
measles  and  whooping-cough  prevail — the  schools  are  working  well.  On 
my  last  trip  out,  I  found  several  excellent  new  school-houses,  and  the 
trustees  are  preparing  to  build  several  more  this  spring. 

Clarke  Co. — Superintendent  Meade:  Nearly  all  the  schools  in  the 
bounty  have  been  visited — some  more  than  once.  The  average  attend- 
anoe  is  good,  and  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  capable  and  conscientious. 

Cumberland  Co. — Superintendent  Carson:  A  number  of  my  schools 
have  closed.     Most  of  them  closed  with  public  exercises  which  were  well 
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Madison  Co. — Superintendent  Banks  :  Have  visited  all  of  my  schools, 
and  find  them,  with  few  exceptions,  doing  well. 

New  Kent  Co. — ^Superintendent  Taylor:  Will  start  on  my  lecturing 
tour  in  a  few  days,  and  will  report  progress.  Schools  decidedly  better 
than  last  year.  Attendance  exceptionally  good.  Twelve  schools  visited 
this  month;  the  rest  will  be  visited  next  month.  I  think  there  will  be 
sufficient  funds  to  continue  the  schools  six  months. 

Nottoway  Co. — Superintendent  Sydnor  :  One  bf  the  schools  that  has 
dosed  its  term  makes  an  exceptionally  good  report,  as  follows  : 

Total  enrollment,  41;  average  monthly  enrollment,  34.2;  average  daily 
attendance,  3  28;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrollment, 
95.8;  on  total  enrollment,  80.1. 

Portsmouth. — Superintendent  Ashton  :  Our  schools  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  this  community  is  proud  of  them. 

Roanoke  Co. — Superintendent  Holland  is  giving  close  attention  to 
school  matters  in  his  county.  At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  town  council  of  Salem  to  constitute  the 
town,  and  a  part  of  the  surrounding  territory,  if  the  residents  thereof  so 
elect,  mto  a  separate  school  district,  etc.  As  soon  as  the  council  accepts 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  handsome  school  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  graded  schools. 

Shenandoah  Co. — Superintendent  Mclnturff:  I  have  visited  every 
Khool  in  the  county  once,  some  twice,  others  three  times,  and  I  find 
that  generally  earnest  and  faithful  work  is  being  done. 

Wyfhe  Co. — Superintendent  Huffard :  After  a  successful  session  of  five 
months;  and  some  few  six  months,  the  schools  are  closing.  A  few  are 
yet  in  session  at  points  where  it  was  deemed  best  to  give  spring  terms. 


District  Clerks  doubtless  know  what  the  law  requires  of  them,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  clerks  who  have  recently  entered  upon  their  duties,  the 
following  section  of  School  Law  (relating  to  the  duties  of  district  boards) 
b  quoted: 

"  To  report  on  any  special  matter  when  required  by  the  county  super- 
mtendent  of  schools,  and  to  report  to  him  annually,  on  or  before  August 
15th,  down  to  the  first  day  of  that  month,  on  all  subjects  indicated  in  the 
blank  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose,  and  until  that  report  shall  be  de- 
livered, the  derk  shall  not  be  allowed  to  draw  his  last  instalment  of  pay 
for  hte  services." 
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Oak  Park,  III. 

ind  Summer  School, 

)A'S  VINEYARD.  MASS. 
bments.        30  Instructors. 


THODS,       -      3  Weeks,  July  i6  to  Aug.    3. 
ARTMENTS,     5  Weeks,  July  16  to  Aug.  17. 

le  Summer  Schools  and  the  Best. — Out  in  the 
ic  Ocean — The  Very  Best  Location. 


BENJAMIN  W.  PUTNAM, 

Busioes*  AEcnt,  Jamaica  Plain,  llMaa. 

W^ILLIAM  A.  MOWRY, 

Pimldent,  50  BromSeld  Street,  Boaton,  Haaa. 


HOME  SLl°i 

hBftt  ptgs  >ii4  OUitlaciia  Df  I 
BOiTn  i  S«a^  No.  (M)  nv. 


IHntRLINBABd.ABeiCS." 


FHILADBLFHIl,  PA, 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 
STEEL  PENS 

e0IJ>  MSDAZ.  PARIS  EXPOSITIOH  JSK. 
No*.  303-404-<70-g04. 

m  HOST  FEE7ZCT  07  PENS. 
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ClClflPEDIAS. 


Johnson'e  Universal  Cyclopedia  is  a 
whole  library  of  univereal  KDOwled^ 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholan  m  ^ 
America  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  aa 
high  autborily  in  out  leidiog  oollwee. 
Ii:  is  not  for  the  few.  like  Appletooe  or 
the  BritaDDioa,  bot  for  all.  It  baa  jntt 
been  thorouablj  revised  at  a  cost  of  ovar 
$60,000,  led  three  jears'  labor  b?  fbrtj 
edicors.  and  over  2  000  renowned  con- 
tribators.  It  is  id  eight  convenient  liiad 
volamrB.  No  father  can  f^ive  to  his  ohild 
■  t  school,  or  hia  son  or  daoghter  just  en' 
terios  the  arena  of  life,  anything  that 
will  be  of  tnore  pertaanent  benefit.  It  il 
an  education  snpplamentarj  to  that  of 
the  Khoole.     Address,  for  patticniars  and 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

11  Great  Tones  St.,  Hew  Toik. 


1  Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  wil' 

'  Assist  inconductingjfourschoolsin 

good,  quiet  oriier.  Each  set  contains  216  large,  beauti- 
ful chromo.  eicelsior,  meril^nd  credit  cards, elegantly 
lilbi^rAphed  in  sixty  dilTereat  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set.  (i;  hslfsel,  108  cards,  jo  cU. 
Large  set  samples,  prelly  chromo  day  school  re- 
ward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  school  sop- 
plieii,  Zo  cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please 
send  a  trial  crdet.  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren, 
Pa. 


188    TEACHERS    WANTED! 

Send  stamps  for  FBEB  BBQISTBATIOlf  Plan  and  American  College 
"""■"  SUPPI.™...  »„ERICA»  TEACHIRS-  8UR.AU. 

Evatts  Buildinp,  St.  Lttm, 


tkonuidt  at  Illutrilkiim  IM  Dwlr  lS"?^*!*L'*!t!S 


^  JA^KB  VI 


sKi?^ 


■jams  VICK,81^SMA^,y 
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INVENTION  -.ns^'si?  ^ 

Ao.!  '  *-'^'  ■**^^'  hiilf  C6ntory.  NotleMt 
UBoaf  tte  ifoadMB  of  loTentiTe  progreM  it  &  method 
aad  ajmiem  of  vork  that  can  be  performed  all  over 
tte  ooontiy  without  separating  the  workers  from 
their  hOBM.  Pay  Ubraal;  anyone  can  do  the- work; 
eltber  sex,  yoang  or  old ;  no  special  ability  requirfd. 
Oilrftal  not  needed ;  yon  are  started  free.  Cnt  this 
oat  and  retam  to  as  and  we  will  send  yon  free  some- 
tkiBf  of  grsst  Talne  and  importance  to  yon,  that  will 
yoQ  in  baslness,  which  will  bring  >  on  in  more 
ly,  right  away,  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
re  oDTTiT  imsE.    Addnas,  True  ft  Co.,  Augusta, 


DT/^Ur  IT  Bewarded are  thoM  who  read 
J^I^IIIj  \   this  and  then  act;  they  will  find 

honorable  employment  that  will 
not  take  them  fh>m  their  homes  and  funilles.  The 
profits  are  large  and  sure  for  STery  industrious  per- 
son, many  have  Boade  and  are  now  making  several 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  It  is  ea«y  fbr  any  one  to 
nwke  five  dollars  and  iipwards  per  day  who  is  willing 
to  work.  Either  sex,  young  or  old ;  capital  not 
needed;  we  start  you.  BTerything  new.  no  special 
ability  required;  you,  reader,  can  do  it  as  well  as 
anyone.  Write  to  .us  at  once  for  ftill  particulars 
which  we  mail  free.  Addrses,  Btinson  A  Oo.,  Port- 
land, Maine. 


Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANY  ROUTE 

BBTWBKN  THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNBCTION5— 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virf^inia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  j  and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Soatfawest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveting  Public 

Zow  Mates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

BKBrrHS,    1.00. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPJPED  EOAD  IN   THE  SOUTH/ 

Fust  Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghouse 
Automatic  Aix-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modern 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 

Tourisu  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAOGER8'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering  Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
m  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gAge  Checked  to  Destination. 

DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS.  J.  R.  HACMDRDO, 

ReceiTers  and  Managers.  General  Freight  and  Tloket  Agent. 
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^CHERS'  EZCHANE 

Bote  139,  Bithmond,  Ta. 

>PLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOL 

FAUIUES  WITH  TEiOHERS 
riTHOITT  CHABQE. 

ini  aituatlou  for  Teachari  at  mi>derats  coat. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WH.  F.  FOX,  Mknager. 


XCLECTIC  EDVCATIONAL  SERIES. 


No--^v   Beady! 

HcGuSey  s  Alternate  Spelling  Book. 

By  W.  B.  Watkins,  D.  D.     i2mo.,  96  pp.,  12  cents. 
;|0*Coii9rehensive  and  generally  useful.    Note  the  many  valuable  featuree. 


A  Sbaiis  of  Language  Lbssons,  teach-> 

iag  (he  origin,  structiMre,  sound  aad 

meaaingof  words. 
Root  Words,  and  words  of  every  day  use 

only  are  employed. 
LeKons  in  grouped  objeets,   synonyms 

aad  dictation. 
Correct  methods  of  ?mting  the  forms  of 

words. 
Exercises  in  word  building. 


Constant  reference  to  sources  and  mean- 
ing of  words 

Common  errors  in  spelling,  pronunciation 
and  use  of  words  pointed  out. 

Script  exercises  from  the  first  lesson  on- 
ward, 

The  Alternate  Speller  is  so  classified 
and  arranged,  and  the  notes  and  sug- 
gestions are  such,  (a  to  simplify  and 
greatly  reduce  the  work  of  the  teacher. 


'Single  specimen  copy  sent  to  iLny  address  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
Introdttction  and  Wholesale  price,  12  cents. 


.za 
.ao 

•30 
.40 

.50 


OTHER  NEW  PUBLICAtlONS. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introdnction,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  (Wholesale)  price  annexed. 

IfcGufifey's  Alterns^te  Readers. 

McGufifey'a  AUemate  First  Reader,      -  -  - 

McQufitey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  -  -  - 

McGufiey^a  Alternate  Third  Reader,      -  _  _ 

licGHl^rey'a  Alternate  Poiurth  Reader,  -  _  _ 

McQuiTey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  (in  preparation)^ 
licQuffey'a  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation), 

McGuffey's  National  History  Series. 

I.  (For  Third  Reader  Grade)  Familiar  Animals  and  theh- 

Wild  Kindred,      -  - 

3.  (For  Fourth  Reader  Grade)  Living  Creatures  of  Water, 

Land  and  Air  (Nearly  Ready),       -  - 

Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies. 

The  House  I  Live  In  (Primary-^Exchange  price,  18  cents), 
Bdectie  Quide  to  Health  (Exchange  price,  36  cents), 

Eclectic  German  Series. 

Bdectic  German  Primer,            -  ,    . 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader, 

Sclectic  German  Second  Reader,  ... 

Bdeolic  German  Third  Reader^  ..           «           . 

Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader.  *  .          - 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader,  ^       -           •           . 

Palmer'a  Science  of  Education,  Mailing  price, 

White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  "  -  - 

White's  Monthly  Record,  "  -^  ~ 


.50 
.50 
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SCLEOTIC  SEBIES-THE  FOFITLAB  STANSABDS. 

Send  for  our  ProposiHon  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Fnblishers,  Ginciimati,  0. 


OUR  NEW  PHYSIOLOGIES 


The  following  books,  now  recognized  as  standard,  and  known  as  the  Pathfindkr 
Seribs  of  Physiologies,  are  prepared  to  meet  State  and  National  Legislation  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  Hygienic  Physiology  with  special  reference  to  *'  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,"  and  to  itopply  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  practical  and  common»sense  instruction.-  Teasers 
should  not  fail  to  see  these  books  before  making  a  selection. 

FOR  PRIMMY  GRADES. 

THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRIMER. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Physiology.  With  its  plentiful 
ilhwtrations,  large  type  and  easy  language,  devoid  of  technical  terms,  it  is  the  only 
physiology,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  suitable  for.  the 
most  elementary  pnpMs.    PricCi  30  cents. 

FOR  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

HYGIENE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

This  book  contains  only  Physiology  enough  to  make  Hygiene  intelligible,  and 
specially  refers  to  **  the  eflfects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system."  Its  scientific  accuracy  is  attested  by  eminent  scientists.  Distin- 
guished teachers  have  aided  in  molding  the  matter  Into  a  teachable  form.  Written  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  in  attractive  style.     202  pages.     Price,  50  cents. 

FOR  HIGHEST  GRADES. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Contains  all  the  excellent  and  popular  feature^  that  have  given  Dr.  Steele's 
Fourteen  Weeks  in  PhysioloCy  so  wide  a  circulation.    Pries,  $1.00. 


SOMS  OF  THE  BECatTT  ASOFTIONS. 


By  the  U.  S.  Government  for  Schools 

under  its  direct  control. 
By   the    Provincial   Qovenunent   of 

Quebec. 
By  the  Qovemment  of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands. 
By  the  States  of  Michigan,  Vermont, 

Delaware,      Kentucl^,     Alabapas,  j 

North  Carolhia,  Oregon.  I 


By  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Arisona, 

Washington,  Wyoming. 
By  the  Cities  of  St.  Ixmia,  Baltimore, 

Washington,     Minneapolis^     Des 

Moines,  Kansas  City,  Buffalo,  San 

Francisco. 
By  leading  Schools  and  Academies 

throughout  the  United  States. 


RETURNABLE  SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION,    Address: 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

263  and  265  Wabuh  At8.,  Cbiogo,  ID. 


PaMishers, 

13  WDiiui  8L  ll«w  1 


MAT,  1888. 

TECBJ 


EDUCi|TioNAL  Journal 


OF  VIRGINIA. 


General  Department, 

Iflt.F.FOX,         ...        .        .        ,       .        EdttOT. 

lEORQE  R.  PACE,        -        ...        .        .        AhooM«  Edttor. 


Official  Department, 
I.  L.  SUCHANAft,  8up«rin(en4ent  PubUo  Imtriwtion, 


CONTENTS: 
It   Oeneml  DeparMoBnt. 


y  Some  Theoriesof  Edooilion.-. .-.  19^  I  Nolea , 

rb*  PnrpMe*  and  Methmfs of  Histoti-  Eililorial.... 

QlStody 196  I  Book   Nolic 

iooM  Hlnia  to  Succtasliil  Teadiing.. .  104  I  Publijiiera'  I 

'-'— «)8  1  The  Magail 


li.    Offlclal  ]->ep»rti)ieiit. 

itUtNomulInsliiinesfonSSS 114    <    Census  of  Teachers ....13: 

[wtiuite* 316    j    CoHnly  InsliluiL-s ij. 

ZiKoty  Superilflendml's  Office,. 131     .    Items  rrom  the  Coumies >}, 

Enttrid  at  ikt  Pxnl  Offiet  at  RUhmimd,  Va.,  as  Sttenii  Clasi  malltr. 

ADDBB8S 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL, 

BIOUUOKD.  VA. 

BabMTiptiOD  price  $1.00  in  ftdvance.  Specimen  copiea  10  cento. 

^k  Wll.  BLLIS  JOKES,  PSIHTEa,  TWELFTH  ST. 


Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS  OF  SCHOai  BOOKS, 

New  York  and  Chicago, 

ReApecifQlly  call  attentiou  to  tixeir  list  of  SCHOOL  AND-  COLLEGE  TEXT- 
,  BOOKS  u  rcipresentative  of  the  best  work  of  their  cIms.    Corre- 
^  spondenoe  relative  to  4^6  introdootion  or  exchange  of 

text-books  cordially  invited. 


GR^yS  BOTANICAL  SERIES, 

By  ProfeBflor  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard  University,  provides  the  beet  and  most 
complete  equipment  for  all  claeste,  or  for  special  stady. 

GRAY'S  How  Plants  Behave.  .       .       .        ... 

GRAY'S  How  Plante  Grow, 

*  -  .  • 

GRAY'S  Lessons  in  Qotany,  Revised,     .       .        . 
GRAY'S  FieM,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany,  «        .        . 

GRAY'S, School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany,    .  ,  •        «        • 

G  RATS. Manual  of  Botany,  .        ... 

GBAY*S  Lessons  and  Manual,  1  vol.,      .        .        , 
GRAY'S  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany, 

GRAY'S'^Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America  (Gamdpetalons  Dicotyle- 
don's, complete),  1  vol.,  new,        .        .    ^    .        *        <        .        .        . 
COULTER'S  Manoal  of  Botany  of  the  Rocky  MoonUins, 
GRAY  ^  COULTER'S  Text-Book  of  Western  Botany.  .... 

GRAY'S  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOK  f4  vols.): 

Vol.     I — New  Structural  Botany, 

Vol.    II-*Goodale's  New  Physiok>gioal  Botany,       .... 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  in  preparation. 

MICROSCOPES;  • 

GRAY'S  Botanist's  Microscope,  2  lenses,     .        .        .    \. 
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Of  Some  Theories  of  Ednoation.  , 

BY  CHARLES  W.  KENT,  M.  A.,    PH.    D. 

Ill — Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 

Few  personages  more  richly  deserve  our  attention,  and  that  not  on 
account  of  himself,  but  his  work,  than  the  great  educator,  Johann  Heinrich 
Pestalozzi,  who  was  bom  in  Zdrich,  January  1 2,  1746,  and  whose  life,  in- 
ternally calm,  placid,  of  singleness  of  aim,  externally  turbulent,  eventful, 
and  broken  into  manifold  parts,  reached  over  into  our  century  and  closed 
after  its  first  quarter  (February  17, 1827).  I  recall  that  my  attention  was 
first  called  to  this  remarkable  man  and  his  more  remarkable  work  by  the 
brilliant  writings  of  Mde.  de  Stael,  whose  home  on  the  shore  of  Lac 
L6man  located  her  near  the  scene  of  his  labors.  It  is  no  need  now  to  re- 
call her  entertaining  disquisition,  in  that  most  facile  and  charming  style 
peculiar  to  her,  on  the  merits  of  his  work.  A  few  pages  contain  it  all, 
and  those  interested  can  easily  find  them  in  her  "  L'AUemagne"  ;  but 
Mde.  de  Stael  was  warm  in  her  praises  of  Rousseau  too,  and  after  a  com- 
pact digest  of  some  of  his  theories,  adds  :  **  How  I  love  this  education 
without  ruse  and  without  despotism,  which  treats  a  child  as  a  weak  man 
and  not  as  a  dependent  being."  But  can  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  be 
reconciled  in  their  teachings?  In  a  measure,  yes  ;  in  a  broader  sense  we 
most  consider  Pestalozzi  as  at  the  same  time  a  protest  against  and  an 
OQ^rowth  of  Rousseau's  conceptions.  Rousseau  opposed  routine  edu- 
cation, and  emphasizes,  as  his  strongest  objection  to  it,  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  children  is  not  developed  because  they  cannot  understand 
the  lessons  assigned  them,  or  the  instruction  they  ostensibly  receive. 
Pestalozzi  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  protest  against  the  school  educa- 
tion, and  agrees  with  him  as  to  its  lack  of  good  results,  but  here  they 
separate.  Concludes  Rousseau,  since  early  education  in  school  is  an 
acknowledged  failure,  let  us  leave  it  entirely  to  nature,  which  is  the  guide 
to  all  good.  Says  Pestalozzi,  brought  face  to  face  with  this  failure,  as  a 
skilful  physician  let  us  examine  its  causes,  and  after  completing  our 
diagnosis  set  to  work  to  avert  or  eradicate  them.  And  in  the  final  con- 
duaoQ  he  does  not  appeal  to  an  unencumbered  state  of  nature  for  help,  but 
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development,  for  in  the  tendency  to  ignore 
;  chief  fault.  Thus  to  have  stood  forth  against 
to  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  which  he  was 
lu  are  wrong,  your  work  is  baleful  and  reform 
— would  deserve  our  admiration,  but  there  are 
ind  it. 

winter's  History  of  Education  (and  I  know  of 
i  subject),  and  glance  through  its  pages,  as  ii 
idine,  the  siory  of  the  development  of  this 
)Ilow  it  through  the  ancestral  education  of 
of  India,  state  education  of  Persia,  theocratic 
the  priestly  education  of  the  Egyptians ;  ex- 
on  of  the  ancient  classical  nations,  and  from 
ys  of  Pestalozzi,  and  the  one  thing  that  will 
ing  is  education  of  the  masses.  Turn  to  the 
n,  and  with  the  exception  of  erratic,  uncom- 
/enerable  minister  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
id  devoted  himself  to  the  actual  solution  of 
practical  teacher  of  the  primary  departments? 
i  glories — a  burning  desire  to  see  the  masses 
ion  to  help  to  realize  this  desire,  and  above 
ungrudging  sacrifice,  with  this  unwavering 
■ni  wish  as  its  soul,  devoted  to  revealing  the 
ng.  This  is  not  the  place  to  pause  to  gather 
ous  living,  and  yet  whose  work  has  partaken 
-nay,  swallowed  up,  as  its  own  soul,  the  very 
innot  recommend  to  teachers  more  pleasant 
f  the  life  of  this  man,  as,  rising  from  the  -~e- 
vhich  had  deeply  impressed  him,  with  sympa- 
)r  the  sutfering  poor  he  summoned  around  him 
that  debt,  contracted  for  others'  weal,  seemed 
Eh  woe,  his  ardour  rose  above  bis  depression, 
soon  found  himself  in  Yverdun,  the  scene  of 

For  twenty  years  his  activity  was  unceasing, 
id  at  last  discord  in  an  assembly  whose  prin- 
th'blow  to  his  work,  and,  his  mission  ended, 
:hers. 

Bengdorf:  "He  has  shown  what  powers  are 
and  in  what  manner  they  can  be  developed, 
anishing  progress  in  some  branches,  thereby 
capable  of  doing  something,  if  the  teacher  be 

and  awaken  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  the 
lopment."  This  is  the  key  to  his  work — the 
der  of  their  natural  deyelopmenL     Don't  let 
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us  stop  to  ask  if  he  found  it.  Are  not  all  of  our  experiments  in  teaching 
rebtive  to  this  same  matter  ?  Hear  him :  "  Then,  fathers,  force  not  the 
faculties  of  your  children  into  paths  too  distant  before  they  have  attained 
strength  by  exercise,  and  avoid  harshness  and  over-fatigue.  When  this 
right  order  of  proceedings  is  anticipated,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
weakened  and  lose  their  steadiness  and  the  equipoise  of  their  structure. 
This  you  do  when,  before  making  them  sensitive  to  truth  and  wisdom  by 
the  real  knowledge  of  actual  objects,  you  engage  them  in  the  thousand- 
fold confusions  of  word -learning  and  opinions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  mental  character  and  of  the  first  determination  of  their  powers,  in- 
stead of  truth  and  actual  objects,  with  sounds  and  speech  and  words.*' 
Is  it  asked  what  influence  this  work  had  upon  education  ?  Stop  and  con- 
sider the  point  we  have  reached,  when  education  of  the  masses  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  expediency,  but  a  practical  question  as  to  methods 
and  means.  It  is  true  the  peculiar  character  of  our  Government,  born  of 
the  throes  of  our  own  and  the  French  Revolution,  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our  integrity  as  a  nation,  but  when  we 
follow  the  trail  along  which  we  have  proceeded  to  this  point,  we  will  find 
it  leading  through  England  and  Germany  to  the  mountains  around  Neu- 
ch&tel.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pursue  the  development  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  views  further,  save  in  one  particular.  Germany  was  the  first  to 
recognize  and  the  first  to  embrace  the  incomparable  merit  and  advantages 
of  this  Swiss  man-lover.  Frederick  William  I  (in  1717)  had  proclaimed 
compulsory  education,  but  the  sceptical  century  brought  forth  but  little 
fruit  in  its  earlier  years,  and  the  terrors  of  revolution  and  the  ravages  of 
var  darkened  its  end  and  made  gloomy  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattling  of  arms  were  no  accompaniment  for 
tHe  humdrum  tasks  of  the  primary  schools,  and  the  close  of  the  "  War  of 
Liberty,"  as  the  Germans  called  the  Napoleonic  war,  left  them  robbed  of 
much  of  their  national  glory  and  pride.  To  restore  this,  education  was 
counted  of  paramount  value,  and  the  philosopher  Fichte  was  one  of  the 
roost  prominent  of  the  many  whose  eyes  turned  toward  the  mountains  of 
the  South  for  aid.  From  Yverdun  must  come  the  coal  to  kindle  the 
altars  of  the  fatlierland's  zeal  in  education,  and  so  brightly  and  steadily 
did  it  burn  that  Germany  to-day  is  in  this  respect  the  cynosure  of  all  peo- 
ples. Among  the  pupils  at  Yverdun  was  a  tutor,  who  in  turn  had  under 
his  instruction  three  pupils,  with  whom  he  shared  everything  in  common. 
This  tutor,  a  man  of  some  twenty  six  years,  had,  until  his  twenty-third, 
sought  in  vain  ifor  his  calling  in  life,  trying  first  this  and  then  that,  until, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  teacher  in  Frankfort,  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  so- 
called  model  school.  This  occupation  was  congenial,  and  to  use  Froe- 
bel*8  0wn  expression,  "The  fish  was  in  the  water."  Froebel  spent  two 
years  with  Pestalozzi,  and  adopted  the  main  features  of  his  system. 
Visiting  other  universities  to  add  to  his  knowledge,  at  the  close  of  the 
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led  a  school,  and,  after  a  long  experience, 
iiat  a  decided  change  was  needed  in  ele- 
learhim:  "I  can  convert  children's  activi- 
:upations,  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play, 
}se,  and  therefore  transform  play  into  work. 

the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  conception 
from  the  children  themselves.  They  have 
them."     From  thia  arose  the  kindergarten, 

of  early  child -training  which  has  found  so 
)wo  chosen  allies  the  women,  and  as  Painter 
''ortunate  is  the  cause  that  enlists  the  hearty 
en."  Said  a  distinguished  professor  to  a 
ig  upon  skilled  labor :  "Young  gentlemen, 
petition  with  women  in  primary  schools  ; 
ling  and  at  less  cost"  ;  and  it  speaks  well 
hat  it  has  the  sympathy,  interest,  and  sup- 
des  of  little  children.  May  these  methods 
hose  of  the  infents  lighter.by  making  these 
)ier,  and  adding  to  their  own  incalculable 
roughly  this  natural  system. 


Methods  of  Historical  Stady. 

SON,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

hes  at  once  entertainment  and  instruction, 
led,  since  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  a  safe- 
-rnicious  books,  while  the  pleasures  of  lite- 
1  the  pleasures  of  sense.  The  function  of 
mtertain  than  to  instruct.  Not  that  these 
igh  they  are  often  completely  separated  in 
lools  from  which  all  suggestion  of  entertain- 
led  as  to  make  them  resemble  the  schools 
Ian  countries,  where  the  boys  keep  reciline 

the  Koran  without  any  appreciation  of 
To  get  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  facts 
The  words  of  our  language  convey  difTerent 

to  the  stage  of  development  reached  by 
ords  as  instruction,  lesson,  teaching,  suggest 
:o  those  who  are  devoid  of  i>eniiment  and 
ual  and  moral  life  has  never  been  awakened, 
aught  to  be  studied  if  the  present  is  the  out- 
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growth  of  the  past.  Society  is  in  a  process  of  becoming.  We  are  spec- 
tators of  a  movement  more  impressive  by  far  than  the  transformations  of 
the  geologic  ages  which  appeal  so  powerfully  to  our  imagination.  Civil- 
ization has  brought  all  ages  and  countries  under  contribution,  and  our 
own  generation  is  doing  its  part  to  make  it  to-morrow  something  better 
and  nobler  than  it  is  to-day.  But  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  progress 
that  society  shall  learn  by  experience  to  shun  the  errors  that  have  proved 
disastrous  in  the  past.  To  make  the  experience  of  past  ages  available 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  present  generation  is  the  office  of 
history.  Professor  Seeley  insists  strongly  that  history  should  have  a 
practical  object.  "  It  should  not,'*  he  says,  '*  merely  gratify  the  reader's 
curiosity  about  the  past,  but  modify  his  views  of  the  present  and  his  fore- 
cast of  the  future.  The  history  of  England  ought  to  end  with  something 
that  might  be  called  a  moral.  Some  large  conclusions  ought  to  arise  out 
of  it;  it  ought  to  exhibit  the  general  tendency  of  English  affairs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  set  us  thinking  about  the  future  and  divining  the  destiny  that 
is  reserved  for  us."  To  be  sure  the  lesson  is  so  vast  and  complex  that 
only  a  few  gifted  men  can  grasp  its  full  import  and  master  its  application. 
But  then,  not  all  are  called  to  be  leaders,  and  no  one  can  tell  in  advance 
who  is  to  have  the  effectual  calling.  We  all,  too,  can  profit  by  the  lesson, 
each  according  to  his  measure,  even  if  we  learn  nothing  more  than  to 
look  to  the  past  with  gratitude  and  to  the  future  with  hope. 

History  shares  with  literature  the  advantage  of  bringing  us  into  con- 
tact with  life,  and  of  enabling  us  to  .see  objectively  the  traits  of  character 
we  ought  to  shun  and  those  we  ought  to  cultivate.  The  early  instruction 
in  history  must  be  largely  biographical,  and  the  young  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  impression  produced  by  great  deeds.  Who  can  meas- 
ure the  effect  produced  by  the  story  of  the  deeds  of  our  great  American 
patriots?  History  deserves  to  be  taught,  if  for  nothing  else  than  the  in- 
centive furnished  by  the  example  of  the  great  men  who  people  its  pages. 

The  study  of  history  fosters  also  the  development  of  that  tact  and 
practical  sagacity  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  life, 
whether  in  humble  or  exalted  station.  It  has  the  tendency  to  make  men 
broader  in  their  sympathies  and  more  tolerant  in  their  judgments.  Fa- 
naticism and  intolerance  result  largely  from  intellectual  narrowness.  Men 
are  not  able  to  appreciate  motives  with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and 
they  are  likely  to  classify  as  sinners  those  whom  they  cannot  bring  under 
their  definition  of  saints.  A  one-sided  scientific  education  may  confirm 
rather  than  correct  this  habit.  The  laws  of  nature  are  uniform,  but 
society,  where  freedom  prevails,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  formula,  nor  can 
men  be  treated  as  so  many  elements  of  a  mathematical  problem.  What 
we  need  here  is  not  so  much  a  knowledge  of  laws  as  a  knowledge  of 
men.  It  is  often  owing  to  a  lack  of  this  knowledge  that  people  miscon- 
strue the  motives  and  acts  of  others,  or  try  to  force  upon  others  a  line  of 
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e  found  advantageous  in  their  own  narrow  ex- 
d«dge  of  human  nature  is  the  indispensable  con- 
t,  for  to  be  liberal-minded  is  to  be  in  sympathy 
enta  of  human  nature,  each  of  which  has  a  right- 

ig  oneself  in  relation  with  others,  of  projecting 
}n,  and  of  understanding  with  the  slightest  clues 
ies,  must  be  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by 
ledge  of  men,  gained  in  a  long  diplomatic  ex- 
crets  of  Bismarck's  success.     Were  it  not  for  this 

danger  of  surprise.  Movements  which  threat- 
pe  would  take  him  unawares.  But  he  feels  the 
ers  suspect  its  existence.  And  this  is  owing  as 
i  to  the  better  means  of  information  which  he 
rhat,  under  given  circumstances,  men  are  likely 
s  that  they  take  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
ficance  to  his  practiced  eye.  In  considering,  too, 
ate,  a  statesmen  must  -ask  what  is  expedient  and 

not  wax  that  he  can  mould  to  his  liking.  Very 
■e  called  to  stations  where  talents  of  such  high 
:  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
(.  In  every  station  a  knowledge  of  men  is  neces- 
nduct  of  life,  and  among  the  means  of  obtaining 
r,  which  examines  the  motives  and  traces  the  re- 
a  high  place. 

mental  discipline  the  study  of  history  has  great 
St  live  again,  to  draw  a  vivid  picture  of  the  former 
ind  disciplines  the  imagination.  The  analysis  of 
Qwer  of  discrimination,  while  the  tracing  of  rela- 
lat  are  remote  increases  intellectual  grasp  and 
o  strongly  insisted  upon  that  history  is  not  an 
acts,  and  that  a  ready  and  retentive  memory  is 
Ion  of  the  historian.  Though  the  materials  with 
lay  appear  confused  and  disconnected,  yet  tbey 
Jon,  and  it  is  his  highest  function  to  reconstruct 
i  into  which  it  has  been  sundered.  They  alone 
listorians,  who,  not  satisfied  with  gathering  mate- 
constructed  a  society  that  is  gone  and  have  given 
past  ages.  The  constructive  faculty  is  pre-emi- 
■  historian,  and  hence  this  faculty  is  cultivated  by 

history  should  be  studied  throws  light  on  the 
}uld  be  taught;  while,  as  has  been  already  said, 
tllection  of  facts  and  dates,  it  is  equally  true  that 
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there  can  be  no  history  without  them.  Mere  generalizations  and  deduc- 
tions are  not  history.  The  reaction  against  facts  and  dates  may  easily  be 
carried  too  &r.  Facts  cease  to  be  dry  when  their  meaning  and  relation 
are  understood.  While  the  teacher  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  a  great 
deal  of  historical  material,  with  which  he  does  not  think  it  wise  to  burden 
his  students,  yet  to  withhold  from  them  all  facts,  and  to  give  them  only 
conclusions,  is  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  benefits  of  historical  study,  and 
to  establish  a  monopoly  in  being  a  historian.  This  method  of  withhold* 
iog  from  students  the  opportunity  of  drawing  their  own  conclusions,  and 
of  themselves  reconstructing  the  past  with  the  materials  and  the  sugges- 
tions the  teacher  furnishes,  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  called  the 
teaching  of  history.  Mr.  Freeman  insists  that  he  is  a  commentator,  and 
that  it  is  his  task  to  lead  students  to  the  original  authorities.  This  kind 
of  work  can,  of  course,  be  done  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  elemen- 
tary teaching,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  record  that  has  been  formed 
by  a  comparison  of  the  best  authorities  should  not  be  brought  before 
pupils,  and  perhaps  also  something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  estimating 
the  value  of  evidence. 

But  while  &cts  must  be  given,  there  is  danger  of  going  to  the  other 
extreme  and  giving  too  many.  Some  text-books  written  by  good  his- 
torians are  elaborate  works  in  miniature.  Everything  is  to  be  found  in 
them,  but  what  it  would  require  a  paragraph  to  make  intelligible  is  con- 
densed into  a  sentence.  The  result  is  a  book  designed  for  general  read- 
ers, that  only  one  well  versed  in  history  can  understand.  The  task  of 
presenting  the  history  of  the  world,  or  even  of  any  one  country  in  a 
single  volume,  requires  the  most  skilful  and  judicious  selection  and  ar- 
ni^^ement  of  materials. 

But  not  only  must  the  facts  be  judiciously  selected,  they  must  also  be 
presented  in  their  relation,  so  that  the  student  may  see  at  once  their  bear- 
ing and  significance.  The  failure  to  do  this  is  the  fundamental  defect  of 
much  historical  teaching.  Suppose  that  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  how 
Rome  became  mistress  of  Italy.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  teaching 
could  be  so  poor  as  to  repress  the  interest  which  such  a  subject  ought  to 
awaken.  But  here  and  there  can  be  found  a  teacher  capable  of  rising  to 
the  occasion.  The  facts  are  correctly  recited,  the  names  of  the  conquered 
nations  and  the  dates  accurately  given ;  but  no  one  present  seems  to 
sospect  that  the  subject  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  does 
not  dawn  upon  the  class  that  a  city  is  beginning  a  career  which  is  to  end 
in  universal  empire.  This  is  no  doubt  an  exaggerated  case,  but  the  exag- 
geration brings  the  defect  into  clearer  view. 

If  now  we  ask  the  cause  of  so  much  indifferent  instruction  we  can  all 
answer  the  question  from  our  own  experience.  It  is  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When  a  man  has  to  teach  all  that  he 
knows  he  cannot  teach  very  well.     This  is  perhaps  more  true  of  history 
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than  of  most  other  branches.  In  some  subjects  the  teacher  may  be  rea- 
sonably  sure  of  his  ground  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  in  history  his  studies 
must  have  gone  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  text-book  before  he  can  have 
such  a  mastery  of  the  subject  as  to  enable  him  to  present  it  clearly.  Every 
statement  which  the  book  contains  is  capable  of  being  amplified  and  illus- 
trated, and  many  of  them  must  be  so  expanded  if  the  interest  of  the  class 
is  to  be  aroused.  They  convey  their  full  meaning  only  to  those  who  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Text-books  are  written  for  the  in- 
struction, not  of  teachers,  but  of  scholars.  It  is,  no  doubt,  sound  doctrine 
that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  learner  ;  but  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  doctrine  to  suppose  that  he  ought  to  be  learning  the  very  same 
things  that  he  teaches. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  as  teachers  we  do  not  sufficiently  magnify  our 
office.  The  mere  hearing  of  recitations  or  even  the  mere  imparting  of 
information  is  not  teaching.  The  teacher  must  be  a  pioneer,  already  in 
secure  possession  of  the  territory  into  which  he  invites  his  pupils.  He 
must  be  their  leader,  they  following  his  mental  processes  and  becoming 
sharers  of  his  intellectual  life.  But  even  this  does  not  include  everything, 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  process. 
Whatever  is  brought  before  the  mind  must  awaken  some  degree  of  emo- 
tion. If  it  does  not  arouse  interest,  if  we  are  altogether  indifferent  to  it, 
it  cannot  even  become  an  object  of  knowledge.  If  this  be  true  of  geome- 
try and  of  the  calculus,  and  those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  instruction  of  one 
of  the  University's  greatest  teachers  well  remember  how  our  interest  was 
aroused  and  how  we  followed  and  shared  the  teacher's  appreciation  of 
his  subject,  much  more  must  it  be  true  of  those  subjects  which  deal  with 
human  life.  There  knowledge  itself  has  a  moral  quality.  If  we  can  know 
a  thing  only  as  we  know  it  appreciatively,  then  the  pupil  becomes  a 
sharer  both  of  the  moral  and  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  teacher  and 
character  moulds  character  to  its  own  likeness.  Is  not  this  the  explana- 
tion of  the  influence  exerted  by  those  rare  teachers  who  have  known  how 
to  impress  themselves  upon  their  pupils  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  explanation  of  inefficient  teaching  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  lack  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  are 
some,  no  doubt,  whose  failure  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  mental  grasp,  power 
of  imagination  and  facility  of  expression,  but  the  number  is  much  greater 
of  those  whose  faculties  have  never  had  a  fair  chance.  No  normal 
imagination  could  be  expected  to  glow  with  such  scanty  materials.  Ut- 
terance is  always  retarded  when  the  supply  of  ideas  is  meagre.  But  the 
blame  for  this  condition  of  things  should  fall  less  on  the  teachers  than  on 
the  system.  What  better  can  be  expected  when  school-boards  take  it 
for  granted  that  any  one  of  fair  intelligence  can  teach  history  or  litera- 
ture, and  when  a  pupil  who  has  just  been  graduated  from  the  school  is 
set  to  teaching  these  subjects  ?     It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  opinion  comes 
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to  prevail,  but  the  effects  of  it  are  none  the  less  deplorable.  The  teaching 
of  history  suiiers  sadly  from  the  fact  that  what  can  be  taught  well  only 
by  those  who  combine  aptitude,  knowledge  and  training,  can  be  taught 
a&er  a  fashion  by  anybody.  No  one  would  think  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guages or  mathematics  without  having  given  to  them  years  of  study,  and 
yet  the  efficient  teaching  of  history  requires  no  less  thorough  preparation 
and  no  less  extensive  knowledge  than  does  the  teaching  of  other  branches. 
The  evil  will  not  be  fully  cured  until  teaching  in  the  schools  ceases  to  be 
a  makeshift  and  becomes  a  vocation.  It  is  as  true  of  teaching  as  of  any 
other  calling  that  a  man  to  succeed  must  be  wedded  to  his  work.  For- 
tunately the  number  of  teachers  who  teach  for  teaching's  sake  and  who 
are  well  equipped  in  their  special  fields  is  on  the  increase.  There  are  a 
number  of  schools  in  the  State  where  history  is  thoroughly  taught,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  influence  will  in  time  raise  the  character  of 
historical  instruction  in  the  schools  generally.  The  teaching  of  history 
ot^ht  to  be  done  as  well  as  the  teaching  in  other  lines,  and  one  object  of 
this  pai>er  is  to  point  out  why  it  often  falls  below  the  average  and  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  earnest  and  successful  teachers  in  an  effort  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  standard.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  teachers  are  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  local  boards,  and  that  when  they  lose  one  position  they  are  not 
sure  of  another,  often  prevents  competent  men  from  entering  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  and  proves  a  serious  embarrassment  to  those  who  are  in 
the  work.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  teaching  will  become  a 
vocation  until  the  State  assures  to  efficient  teachers  permanence  of  em- 
ployment It  may  well  be  also  that  some  of  the  evils  that  have  been 
pointed  out  can  be  remedied  only  by  effective  State  supervision. 

In  respect  to  method  in  the  narrower  sense,  every  teacher  should  be  en- 
couraged to  follow  his  own  bent.  Not  that  the  study  of  methods  is  unim- 
portant, for  in  this  way  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  others,  but 
the  experience  of  others  can  furnish  us  with  suggestions,  nothing  more. 
A  teacher's  method  must  be  the  outgrowth  and  expression  of  his  per- 
sonality. There  are,  however,  some  things  in  regard  to  which  there /is 
general  agreement,  among  others  that  the  servile  use  of  the  text-book 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  For  the  original  texts  we  are  justi- 
fied in  entertaining  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence,  for  they  are  contemporary 
records,  or  as  near  contemporary  as  we  can  obtain,  and  in  using  them  we 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  period  that  we  are  studying.  The  text- 
hook,  however,  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  conveys  to  us  the  substance 
and  meaning  of  these  ancient  documents.  At  best  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
medium.  Before  adopting  this  particular  book  the  teacher  probably  hesi- 
tated long  between  it  and  others  of  nearly  equal  merit.  Does  not  this 
servile  adherence  to  the  text- book  result  in  part  from  the  influence  of  the 
method  which  must  be  employed  in  the  study  of  the  languages,  where  the 
text  is  everything  ?    We  had  to  study  our  Latin  and  Greek  texts  so  care- 
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out  every  word  and  even  every  letter,  that  it  requires  an 
ncipate  ourselves  from  books  and  to  regard  them  as  a  means 
as  an  end.  A  good  antidote  is  to  be  found  in  the  lighter 
•ature. 

ly  a  school  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  has  thrown 
book  altogether,  assigning  topics  which  the  pupils  are  ex- 
<k  up  in  books  made  easily  accessible  for  the  purpose.  This, 
arrying  the  topical  method  too  far,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
e  resulting  from  the  insufficient  supply  of  books,  the  method 
some  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  who  must  know 
c  for  and  must  exercise  some  judgment  in  selection.  But 
arding  the  text-book  it  should  be  supplemented  by  reading; 
ected  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  of  history  has  the  rare 
which  he  ought  by  no  means  to  neglect,  of  assisting  his 
n  the  habit  of  reading  good  books.  Every  school  ought  to 
selected  historical  library,  and  the  teacher  should  see  to  it 
ks  are  used  in  connection  with  this  class-room  work.     Still 

of  avoiding  undue  dependence  on  the  text-book,  and  of 
',  interest  of  the  class,  is  exposition  by  the  teacher  himsd£ 
text-book  that  does  not  require  comment  and  illustration  ; 
ch  a  book  be  written,  for  the  text-book  must  meet  the  wants 
ge  student,  while  the  teacher  must  adapt  his  instruction  to 

and  drcumsunces  of  his  particular  pupils.  There  are 
s  who  can  successfully  use  a  meagre  text-book  that  furnishes 
han  an  outline  to  be  filled  up  extemporaneously.  A  gifted 
re  in  this  way  of  the  interest  of  his  pupils,  but  especial  care 
m  to  insure  thorough  work.  How  far  this  method  should  be 
lust  depend  on  circumstances  and  on  thetastes  and  aptitude 
;r  himself. 

St  care  should  be  taken  to  bring  out  with  clearness  and  force 
toints  of  a  lesson.  Things  of  less  importance  group  them- 
1  things  of  greater  importance,  and  are  remembered  only  ip 
ith  them.  A  blackboard  will  often  prove  a  useiiil  auxiliary 
le  attention  and-  fixing  things  in  the  memory.  The  more 
pproach  we  can  find  the  better,  for  even  then  it  is  sometimes 

The  close  connection  between  history  and  geography  it  is 
issary  to  insist  upon.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to 
g;rowing  demand  tor  historical  maps  and  atlases.  Maps  of 
;raphy,  although  much  better  than  nothini;,  are  inadequate. 
0  bring  the  America  of  a  century  ago  or  the  Europe  of  one 
:uries  ago  vividly  before  the  class,  we  must  have  maps  show- 
rraphy  of  the  period.  A  map  of  modem  Italy  would  be  of 
in  illustrating  the  early  conquests  of  Rome.  A  good  historic 
he  partitions  of  Poland  is  about  as  instructive  as  the  history 
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How,  without  a  historical  map,  could  one  get  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  or  of  any  one  of  the  countries  of 
Earope,  of  Germany,  for  example,  or  of  the  Netherlands,  during  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  ?  Not  to  go  beyond  our  own  country,  a  map 
of  the  United  States  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  out  clearly  the  condition  of 
America  at  the  time  of  the  decisive  struggle  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, or  to  illustrate  the  territorial  expansion  q(  the  Republic.  Since  it 
is  often  impossible,  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate equipment,  the  teacher  is  fortunate  who  can  draw  an  outline  map 
showing  the  boundaries  of  the  States  during  the  period  studied,  and  mark- 
ing the  location  of  the  most  important  cities. 

A  question  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  hbtory  in  the  public  schools  concerns  the  branches  of  his- 
tory that  ought  to  be  taught  there.  While  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  are  preparatory  schools  for  the  University,  yet  the  great  body  of 
their  pupils  do  not  carry  their  education  beyond  the  high  school.  Hence 
the  education  furnished  should  be  as  complete  and  well  rounded  as  pos- 
sible. In  every  high  school  course  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  our  own  country.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  insist  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  get,  before  leaving 
the  high  school,  a  ^r  acquaintance  with  American  history,  much  more 
than  the  smattering  children  get  in  the  grammar  school.  Nor  should  the 
study  be  confined  to  the  colonial  period  and  our  great  national  history,  to 
which  that  is  the  prelude  neglected.  A  knowledge  of  the  colonial  period 
alone  is  now  required  for  admission  to  the  University;  but  students  would 
find  a  knowledge  of  the  later  period  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  work 
that  is  done  here.  Much  more  should  those  whose  opportunities  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  high  school  acquire  there  a  knowledge  of  our  entire 
kistory. 

Next  io  interest  to  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  the  history  of  the 
hod  from  which  we  have  received  our  institutions  and  laws.  If  our  his- 
tatj  does  not  begin  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  neither  does 
h  begin  with  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  or  the  foundation  of  James- 
town. These  events  are  part  of  the  great  movements  which  Mr.  Seeley 
ha{>pi]y  calls  the  expansion  of  England,  just  as  our  own  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence is  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  struggle  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  can  be  fully  comprehended  only  when  studied  in  connection 
vith  the  earlier  stages  of  constitutional  growth.  The  school-boy  should 
get  some  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain,  that  he 
may  understand  the  history  ^nd  the  institutions  of  the  "  Greater  Britain  " 
beyond  the  sea.  If,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  the  teaching, 
both  of  English  and  of  general  history,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  preferring  the  latter.  For  the  history  of  England  itself  is  part  of  a 
larger  whole.     Mr.  Freeman  has  insisted  over  and  over  again  that  no 
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sharp  and  clearly  defined  line  can  be  drawn  between  two  periods  of  his- 
tory. The  division  of  history  into  modern,  mediaeval  and  ancient,  is 
largely  artificial,  for  history  records  the  development  and  evolution  of 
society  and  institutions,  and  our  own  age  is  at  once  the  climax  of  the 
past,  and  a  stage  of  progress.  Every  educated  man  should  possess,  and 
hence  every  child  in  school  should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  world's 
history,  and  of  the  stages  in  the  progress  by  which  men  have  reached  the 
intellectual  freedom  and  culture,  the  well  ordered  liberty  and  the  social 
comfort  that  are  enjoyed  to-day.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  English 
history,  gained  in  the  study  of  general  history,  will  do  something  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  special  instruction  in  that  subject.  It  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  what  is  in  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  is  also  in  the  interest  of  those  coming  to  the  University,  and 
hence  of  the  University  itself.  A  knowledge  of  general  history  will  be 
found  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  historical  work  here,  while  it  always 
has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  long  continue  to  be,  necessary  that  instruction 
should  be  given  here  in  English  history,  which  does  not  presuppose  any 
previous  study  of  the  subject  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  the  University  can  require  of  all  candidates  for  admission  a  know- 
ledge both  of  general  history  and  of  the  whole  of  American  history. 
We  have  seen  that  the  interests  of  the  schools,  apart  from  their  relation 
to  the  University,  require  that  these  branches  should  be  taught,  and  that 
a  knowledge  of  both  subjects  is  very  desirable  as  a  preparation  for  Uni- 
versity work. —  The  Moderator, 


Some  Hints  to  Sucoessfal  Teaohing.. 

BY  I.   E.  m'CARTNEY. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  before  we  begin  any  important  undertaking, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  work.  Especially  should 
we,  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching,  prepare  ourselves 
thoroughly  in  respect  to  the  best  arrangement,  management  and  use  of 
all  things  that  pertain  to  the  school.  Without  this  knowledge,  our  labors 
must  be  unsuccessful.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  embarrassing  posi- 
tion than  that  in  which  a  teacher,  who  has  made  no  preparation  and  pro- 
vided no  plan  for  teaching,  finds  himself  placed  when  he  sees  before  him 
a  room  full  of  children  looking  at  him  and  criticising  every  movement, 
while  he  does  not  know  how  to  proceed  with  his  work.  As  soon  as  the 
pupils  have  taken  their  seats,  the  teacher  should  commence  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school,  knowing  just  what  to  do  and  haw  to  do  it. 

It  is  important  to  make  a  good  beginning  in  teaching.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  teacher  exhibits  want  of  skill  the  first  day  in  school,  just  so 
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much  he  will  lose  power  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  which  cannot,  in  a 
hoff  time,  be  regained.  Hence,  the  great  object  of  the  teacher's  first 
day's  work  in  school  is  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  pupib 
bj  winning  their  confidence  and  respect. 

For  this  reason  the  teacher  should  be  at  the  school  before  his  pupils. 
This  will  avoid  the  confusion  among  the  pupils  which  would  most  likely 
ensue  in  his  absence,  and  also  give  him  the  opportunity  to  welcome  his 
pupils  individually  to  kts  school.  This  renders  him  practically  master  of 
the  situation,  whereas,  if  the  pupils  are  there  first  and  receive  him,  they 
will  think  that  he  is  coming  to  their  school. 

The  teacher  should  greet  his  pupils  kindly  and  be  pleasant,  but  should 
be  careful  not  to  give  the  pupils  the  idea  that  they  are  on  familiar  terms 
vith  him,  as  ^^familiarUy  always  breeds  corUempV^ 

As  an  instructor,  he  should  have  proper  respect  for  himself^and  should 
so  conduct  himself  that  the  pupils  will  also  respect  him.  He  should  con- 
vince his  pupils  that  he  is  their  friend  and  cultivate  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  them.  To  do  this  he  must  have  confidence  in  them  and  must  be  can- 
did and  honest  in  all  that  he  says.  But  few  regulations  are  needed  and 
only  those  that  seem  necessary  and  recLsonable  to  the  pupils.  In  other 
words,  rules  should  cover  cases  which  have  happened  and  not  those  which 
wuty  happen.  It  is  well  to  have  a  programme  and  then  to  follow  it.  This 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  a  natural  one,  for  the  more  natural  the  work  in 
the  school,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results.  The  teacher  should 
avoid  machinery,  and  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  make  the  school  what 
a  perfect  home  should  be. 

The  teacher  can  do  much  more  work  when  he  need  only  attend  to  the 
redtation  of  the  class  as  a  whole  instead  of  attending  to  individual  classes; 
dierefore,  by  classification,  he  economizes  time  and  this  time  can  be  used 
peatly  to  the  profit  of  the  pupils.  Again,  by  classification  the  teacher 
is  enabled  to  make  special  preparation  for  hearing  the  recitation  of  his 
classes.  If  he  has  several  classes  in  different  parts  of  the  same  study,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  necessary  special  preparation  for  his 
woriL  that  he  could  otherwise  do,  consequently  his  teaching  is  weakened. 
Then,  too,  classification  stimulates  pupils  to  more  diligent  study.  It  is  a 
veD-known  fact  that  pupils  will  study  harder  to  prepare  a  lesson  for  a 
das8  recitation  than  for  a  recitation  by  themselves.  Th^  competition 
between  classmates,  and  sometimes  the  fact  that  a  large  class  will  note 
their  blunders,  will  stimulate  even  dull  and  lazy  pupils  to  action.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  teacher.  *^  A  dull  teacher  will  make  a  dull  class." 
Ammation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  essential  to  good  teaching,  and 
what  will  rouse  up  a  teacher  to  earnest  effort  more  than  to  find  a  large 
dasB  awaiting  hb  instructions  ?  Finally,  classification  enables  pupils  to 
hdp  one  another  by  proper  criticism.  The  criticism  of  a  class  makes  a 
mtation  much  more  lively  than  when  the  teacher  alone  criticises.    While 
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r  should  classify  so  as  to  avoid  having  too  many  classes,  yet  he  ' 
}id  the  other  extreme  of  having  too  many  in  a  class.     Espe- 
is  true  with  regard  to  young  people.     No  class  should  be  so 
all  of  the  members  will  not  be  required  to  recite  or  at  least 
e  question  each  day.     In  case  they  are  not  called  upon  very 

some  will  take  their  chances  of  being  called  upon  and  will 
prepare  their  lessons. 

)ecome3  a  question,  how  can  the  teacher  best  secure  study  ?  or 
ords,  what  are  the  best  incentives  to  study  ?  Those  incentives 
lat  are  founded  on  the  qualities  of  each  pupil,  and  not  as  the 

comparison  of  one  pupil  with  another,  for  the  latter  would 
>usy  and  hard -feeling.  It  is  natural  to  compare  ourselves  with 
1  to  this  we  owe  the  powerful  influence  of  example.  It  is  said  - 
'  is  kepi  alive  by  competition.  If,  then,  the  teacher  can  get  up 
ion  in  his  school,  he  will  have  placed  in  his  hands  a  powerful  ; 
^curing  study.  He  can  stir  up  not  only  individuals  and  classes 
ire  school.  This  will  teach  the  pupils  to  form  more  just  esti- 
deir  own  powers  and  the  powers  of  others.  The  approbation 
r  whom  the  pupils  love  and  respect  is  a  great  incentive  to  study. 
;r  should  commend  where  he  can  and  find  fault  only  where  he 
)nest  effort  should  be  encouraged,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
aise  too  lavishly.  The  teacher  should  so  conduct  his  school 
1  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  pupils.  That  is,  he  should  teach 
;thing  new  and  novel  every  day.  One  reason  why  children 
'I  studying  is  because  it  is  so  uninteresting  and  monotonous. 
:r  should  strive  at  all  limes  to  increase  the  desire  for  knowledge 
t  of  his  pupils,  for  this  is  the  noblest  of  inducements  to  study. 
I  truly  said  that  what  is  but  half  understood  is  worth  litde  eitha' 
ne  or  for  use.  Hence,  the  teacher  should  not  only  be  complete 
every  subject  he  attempts  to  teach,  but  should  lead  the  pupils 
1  logical  order  in  their  studying  and  require  them  to  give  close 

Teach  thoroughly,  and  be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  each 
o  step  in  the  dark."  If  the  pupils  understand  the  subject  well 
lot  be  likely  to  forget,  still,  it  is  well  to  fix  it  in  the  mind  by 

reviews  and  by  application  whenever  it  is  possible.  | 

^citation  must  have  one  of  two  objects,  either  something  new  ' 
esenied  in  the  form  of  development  work,  or  the  teacher  must 
he  knowledge  possessed  by  the  pupil,  drilling  thoroughly  on  a 
ich  has  already  been  developed.  The  teacher  should  insist  on 
giving  attention.  As  a  general  rule,  complete  statements  should 
j  of  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  good  expression.  Experience 
that  pupils  wilt  not  long  continue  to  make  a  careful  preparation 
they  are  not  required  to  recite,  therefore  the  teacher  should  not 
pics  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson.     He  should  not  ask 
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questions  too  difficult  nor  too  easy  for  the  class  to  answer.  In  the  former 
case  the  pupils  will  be  discouraged,  in  the  latter  they  will  form  habits  of 
idleness.  The  questions  should  follow  each  other  in  a  logical,  order  for 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they  will  remember  it  easier,  disconnected,  frag- 
mentary knowledge  is  of  comparatively  little  value  and  the  disciplinary 
results  obtained  from  it  will  not  be  as  effectual.  The  questions  should  be 
dear,  Ic^cal  and  to  the  point.  Every  lesson  should  impart  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ground  covered.  A  good  way  to  summarize  is  to  make 
out  a  tabular  view  covering  the  subject  treated.  This  should  be  made  so 
simple  that  all  will  understand  it,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  of  much  use. 

That  recreation,  both  mental  and  physical,  is  necessary  to  secure  health, 
strmgth  and  study  is  admitted  by  all.  Therefore  the  teacher  should  keep 
bis  eye  on  the  pulse  of  the  school,  and  introduce  recreations  as  he  thinks 
they  are  necessary.  Physical  recreation  should  come  at  regular  intervals, 
but  mental  recreations  must  be  at  irregular  intervals,  else  they  come  to 
be  mechanical  and  thus  lose  all  their  value.  In  the  school-room,  when 
there  is  an  uneasiness,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  pastime  exercises,  such  as 
games  or  tricks  or  a  lively  song  to  wake  up  the  school,  because  a  pupil 
will  study  and  learn  more  in  ten  minutes  when  wide  awake  than  in  an 
hour  when  drowsy. 

In  the  management  of  a  school  much  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher,  whether  he  regards  the  rights  of  the  pupils — is  in  sympathy  with 
them.  He  should  make  no  unreasonable  requirements,  have  just  order 
enough  and  no  more,  and  impress  it  upon  the  pupils  that  order  is  for 
their  own  good.  Give  a  pupil  the  privilege  to  do  any  thing  that  can  be 
given  to  all  under  similar  circumstances.  A  school  taught  by  one  who 
has  the  gift  of  governing  seems  to  govern  itself,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  energies  of  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  schools 
where  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  charge  can  secure  order. 
Soch  teachers  must  cultivate  a  talent  for  governing.  In  order  that  a 
teacher  may  govern  well  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  possess  certain 
qualifications.  Sympathy  Tviih  pupils  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
any  teacher.  He  should  be  not  only  a  pleasant  companion  but  a  warm 
friend.  No  one  can  teach  well  who  does  not  love  those  whom  he  instructs. 
Magnetism  is  also  a  necessary  quality  of  the  teacher.  It  is  by  this  power 
that  he  is  enabled  to  hold  con^ol  of  his  pupils.  In  order  to  have  this  to 
any  remarkable  degree  he  must  have  intense  feeling.  It  is  necessary  also 
that  he  should  have  great  tact  in  the  management  and  government  of  the 
xhool,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  know  something  of  ika^  power  to 
read  character  in  order  that  he  may  discriminate  and  devise  different 
plans  to  meet  different  cases.  Pope  says,  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind 
a  man,"  and  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  teacher,  because* 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  character,  all  his  teaching  will  be 
guess  work.     All  pupils  cannot  be  treated  alike,  some  must  be  stirred  up 
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be  let  alone.  In  preparing  to  teach,  therefore,  the 
:e  himself  familiar  with  the  facts  and  principles  of 
<t  sufficient  for  the  teacher  himself  to  know  the  sub- 
lis  is  one  of  the  necessary  thin^.  but  he  must  also  be 
propriate  means  of  imparting  it,  that  is,  the  order  in 
irts  should  be  taken  up  and  the  general  order  of  the 

]ea  that  a  teacher  should  not  have  a  temper,  on  the 
try  that  he  should  have  a  temper,  but  he  should  have 
that  he  can  reprove  one  and  be  able  to  joke  the  next 

r's  duties  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  judge,  and  in  doing 
all  his  decisions  in  well-balanced  scales,  ever  remem- 
r  ft>  a^.  Then,  too,  he  must  be  prompt  as  an  execu- 
}W  wise  and  just  the  laws  may  be,  if  not  sirictljr 
come  worthless.  But  be  has  more  to  do  than  simply 
!  the  laws ;  he  himself  must  work.  He  can  impress 
b  work. 

lires  siiJi,  earnestness  and  aetiviiy,  but  if  the  teacher 
sxpect  from  his  scholars  ?  For  this  reason  a  teacher 
lis  class  rather  than  sit,  and  should  question  rapidly, 
:le  danger  of  questioning  too  rapidly.  Again,  the 
>e  too  sensitive,  should  not  be  annoyed  at  anything 
nor  should  he  take  a  slight.  Since  as  a  teacher  be 
le  cannot  hope  to  escape  ill-feeling,  but  he  can  tun 
ce  of  the  act  and  thus  avoid  a  great  deal  of  it. — Cm- 
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ommon  error  to  suppose  that  school  discipline  means 
nforcement  of  obedience  to  rules.  That  harmonious 
V  to  be  essential,  must  be  the  result  of  such  a  wise 
),  that  industry  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  a  proper 
srcement  will  leave  no  time  or  inclination  for  disor- 

order  is  only  secured  by  the  supremacy  of  brute 
which  are  most  degrading.     The  young  cannot  be 

to  nature.  If  useful  employment  is  not  provided, 
prevail.  And  how  can  they  be  usefully  occupied 
one  to  lay  out  appropriate  work  adapted  to  the  age 
ild? 
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It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  lay  down  a  course  of 
study,  but  a  few  general  hints  regarding  it  are  in  order.  There  must  be 
sach  manifest  system  in  this  work  that  it  will  at  once  inspire  within  the 
pupil  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher.  A  course  of  study  pro- 
perly arranged  will  give  to  each  pupil  just  enough  to  do,  and  just  such 
work  as  he  can  do  with  profit  and  interest  to  himself.  And  by  a  thorough 
system  of  examinations  his  progress  from  month  to  month,  from  term  to 
tenn,  and  from  year  to  year,  will  receive  a  tangible  recognition,  inspiring 
him  with  a  sense  of  mental  growth,  without  which  study  becomes  base 
drudgery  from  which  he  turns  with  disgust. 

But  merely  learning  lessors  and  reciting  them  is  not  all  that  we  look 
for  in  the  pupils  of  a  well-ordered  school.  A  school  is  a  mirror  in  which 
the  teacher  is  reflected.  Certain  qualities  there  are  which  a  teacher  must 
possess  if  he  would  hope  to  see  the  same  in  his  pupils;  and  each  of  which 
is,  in  its  way,  a  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  A 
bck  of  promptness  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  evils  with  which  a  teacher 
has  to  contend,  and  one  of  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  good  order.  I 
win  not  stop  to  dilate  upon  the  evils  of  tardiness,  for  they  are  too  well 
known  by  every  teacher.  If  you  would  have  your  pupils  at  school  in 
time,  be  ahead  of  time  yourself.  Always  be  in  your  place  ready  to  greet 
the  earliest  arriyal  with  a  friendly  smile  and  an  encouraging  word. 

Have  a  definite  programme  for  each  day,  giving  a  certain  number  of 
minutes  to  each  recitation,  and  then  work  to  it  strictly.  Never  let  one 
recitation  encroach  upon  the  time  for  another.  When  the  time  for  dis- 
missal arrives  always  be  ready  for  it,  and  dismiss  the  pupils  as  promptly 
as  you  would  have  them  come  to  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
Not  only  in  school,  but  in  your  attendance  at  church,  at  lectures,  every- 
where, be  a  model  of  promptness. 

Steadiness  in  working  out  plans  is  a  virtue  no  less  important.  The 
teacher  can  exercise  no  true  government  without  the  confidence  of  his 
popils,  and  nothing  will  destroy  every  germ  of  confidence  sooner  than 
vacillation.  It  proves  at  once  that  the  teacher  has  no  confidence  in  his 
own  plans,  or  that  he  has  no  power  to  carry  them  into  execution.  **  Be 
sore  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead." 

Do  not  commit  yourself  to  any  line  of  action  until  you  have  coolly 
determined  what  is  both  right  and  expedient.  Then  move  on  quietly 
and  surely  until  you  have  accomplished  your  end,  thus  proving  the  wis- 
dom of  your  measures  and  your  ability  to  carry  them  out.  Be  earnest, 
bat  do  not  indulge  in  any  hypocritical  assumptions  regarding  your  un- 
sd&hness.  I  believe  that  a  true  love  of  self-interest  will  make  a  man  or 
woman  more  useful  in  any  calling.  Let  a  teacher  increase  his  usefulness 
and  the  demand  for  his  services  will  increase.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  it  should  stimulate  him  to  bend  all  his  energies  to  his  professional 
work.    No  teacher  should  feel  comforted  by  the  thought  that  he  has  tried 
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duties,  if  there  be  no  tangible  evidence  that  succ«ss^  bas 
ors.  Believe  always  that  nothing  is  successful  but  success, 
hop  to  your  friends  except  in  a  professional  way.  But 
re  on  the  street  and  in  society,  as  well  as  in  the  school- 
U'efully  to  everything  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon 
f  you  really  are  to  earnest  you  need  not  proclaim  it  osten- 
will  know  it  by  their  senses,  and  it  will  inspire  everybody 
in  you.  Believe  yourself  that  you  are  going  to  succeed 
u  undertake,  and  your  pupils  will  take  it  for  granted. 
1  your  inspiration,  and  there  will  be  vitality  instead  of 
>ur  school. 

et  your  sympathies  go  out  in  behalf  of  all  your  pupils  as 
ir  own  sons  and  daughters.  Let  them  lay  their  troubles 
rejoice  with  them  in  their  successes.  Be  a  companion  as 
md  instructor. 

bis  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  at  the  teacher's 
ppressing  the  boisterousness  so  common  among  pupils, 
latural  quietness  without  constraint.  Let  your  words  be 
osen,  and  uttered  in  a  low,  firm  tone.  Let  the  move- 
dy  be  noiseless,  graceful  and  undemonstrative,  y«t  vigor- 
ating.  A  pause  and  steady  glance  of  the,  eye  by  a  digni- 
ew  words  but  firm  will,  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention 
iiker  in  the  pursuit  of  some  unlawful  enterprise,  or  bring 
nee  a  room  full  of  restless  humanity.  Nothing  is  more 
le  teacher's  influence,  or  more  indicative  of  ill-breeding, 
f  anger  manifested  by  a  loud  tone  and  an  excited  manner, 
ich  appeals  only  to  fear  is  of  no  permanent  value,  and  in 
positive  injury  to  the  pupil.  It  tends  to  bruulize  his 
iing  his  antagonism,  and  crushing  out  those  finer  sensi- 
e  should  ever  seek  to  cultivate  and  develop.  I  do  not 
:hat  coercive  methods  are  to  be  condemned ;  but  on  the 
acher  must  ever  be  well  equipped  with  such  measures, 
ply  them  at  any  moment.  Coercion  must  be  practiced  in 
a  inspire  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  justice  <rf  law,  com- 
lolesome  fear  of  personal  consequences.  This  does  not 
the  use  of  the  rod.  If  teachers  have  the  wisdom  to  seek 
1  of  the  parents,  and  parents  have  the  wisdom  to  co-ope- 
icher,  the  rod  need  seldom  be  used  ;  and  when  used  it 
1  the  hands  of  the  parents.  I  would  not  take  from  the 
it  to  practice  corporal  punishment  in  extreme  cases.  Many 
'ard,  and  a  few  incorrigible.  But  I  trust  that  the  day  is 
irhen  better  methods  will  be  so  appreciated  and  endorsed 
nent  that  the  use  of  the  rod  by  the  teacher  will  be  unne- 
;refore  regarded  as  a  relic  of  barbarism. 
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It  is  not  the  supremacy  of  brute  force,  but  the  supremacy  of  will-power, 
that  characterizes  the  true  disciplinarian.  The  existence  of  this  attribute 
in  the  teacher  fills  all  his  pupils  with  regard  for  his  judgment  and  justice, 
and,  in  a  sense,  renders  disobedience  impossible. 

Love  and  sympathy  appeal  to  the  highest  element  in  the  nature  of 
God's  noblest  creatures.  A  teacher  whose  weapons  these  are,  seeks  to 
disarm  the  vicious  by  taking  the  satanic  charm  out  of  his  bad  actions, 
making  him  feel  that  the  disgrace  and  injury  rests  upon  him  alone. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  cultivate  and  develop  all  the  higher 
attributes  of  human  nature.  But  above  all  things  do  not  assume  to  be 
what  you  are  not  or  are  not  trying  to  be.  Pupils  are  not  long  deceived 
hy  hypocrisy  or  trickery.  And  while  they  despise  the  tricks  of  the 
deceiver,  they  themselves  depart  from  truth  and  honesty  through  his 
influence. 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  application  of  any  method,  or  all  methods, 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — tact.  Tact  is  the  golden  key  which 
unlocks  the  door  of  success  to  the  politician,  the  man  of  business,  to  the 
artist,  the  artisan,  the  professional  man,  the  teacher.  If  nature  has  not 
endowed  you  amply  with  this  priceless  gift,  you  must  cultivate  it,  as  it  is 
the  only  warrant  of  your  professional  success. — Illinais  School  JoumaL 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY. 

The  world  is  moving  1  Frogress  is  the  sign  of  the  times  I  The  literary  wheel  has  been 
Rvohring  since  the  establishment  of  this  Republic  I  Bat  by  some  means  this  wheel  seems 
tabrre  bad  less  friction  in  some  sections  than  in  others,  consequently  education  has  been 
■ore  generally  diffused  in  some  parts  of  our  country  than  in  others. 

Sections  in  which  this  wheel  has  been  well  oiled  by  an  earnest  desire  for  mental  culture 
bfe  been  successful  in  the  establishment  of  good  schools,  based  upon  the  plan  of  uni- 
itatl  cultivation  of  the  human  mind.  Faint  recollections  of  educational  interest  that 
IRviiled  in  this  section  of  country  before  the  late  civil  war  still  linger  on  the  pages  of 
■jraemory,  and  convince  me  that  much  friction  retarded  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
ihe  people.  It  is  true  there  was  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Virginia,  but  when  com- 
pued  with  the  present  was  most  defective.  Teachers  were  examined  but  once.  If  effi. 
ocflt  they  i^ere  certified  by  the  superintendent  for  any  school  within  his  county  for  an 
nUted  time.    Children  had  access  to  schools  ten  months  in  the  year. 

When  a  boy  I  went  to  such  schools  as  existed  in  those  days,  beginning  in  1845.  '^^'^ 
ifttem  remained  in  operation  until  i860,  when  civil  war  was  inevitable.  After  the  gloom 
tf  this  strife  had  been  dispelled,  peace  brightened  the  hope  of  prosperity,  and  in  a  few 
Jttis  the  present  public  school  system,  which  has  had  friends  and  foes,  was  introduced  in 
tke  Slate  of  Virginia.  The  good  derived  from  these  schools  cannot  be  estimated  in  dol- 
tei  and  cents.  Experience  justifies  the  assertion  that  many  children  trained  under  the 
FRKBt  system  know  more  than  many  who  had  academical  training  in  former  years.  The 
FRMDt  status  of  this  system  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  energy 
of  Rev.  }.  T.  West,  who  was  made  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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present  system,  and  who  aided  in  dividing  the  county  into  school  districts,  and  who  fos- 
tered the  schools  in  their  infancy  for  three  terms  in  succession. 

A  change  in  government  made  a  change  of  superintendents.  Mr.  J.  E.  Baker,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  West,  had  encouragement  in  the  work.  The  machinery  had  been  put  in 
order.  Mr.  Baker  served  four  years.  Teachers'  meetings  and  institutes  had  kindled  edu- 
cational zeal.  The  schools  continued  to  improve.  A  change  of  government  made  Rev. 
J.  T.  West  superintendent  again.  Time  has  developed  many  changes.  Under  the  former 
system  there  was  little  demand  for  female  teachers ;  under  the  present,  little  for  male 
teachers.    The  change  is  great. 

Much  has  been  said  by  educators  of  late  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various 

branches  taught  in  our  public  schools.     Many  deserve  high  appreciation  for  simplicity,  and 

enable  teachers  to  introduce  new  methods,  which  soon  develop  their  worth.    With  long 

experience  in  teaching  I  have  found  no  method  better  than  that  which  most  easily  reaches 

the  understanding  of  the  child.    No  method  excels  thorough  class-drilling  in  the  various 

branches  taught  in  our  schools. 

W.  L.  Nicholas. 
Fentress^  Va,  — . 

DICKENSON  COUNTY. 

Editor  Educatumal  youmal  : 

I  see  from  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  that  you  are  anxious  to  add  a  depart- 
ment of  State  school  news,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  securing  necessary  material.  Such  a 
department  would  meet  the  approbation  of  your  readers  in  general,  and  myself  in  particu- 
lar; and  I  think  the  teachers  of  the  State  certainly  should  interest  themselves  in  this 
matter  enough  to  aid  you.    I  for  one  will  **  lend  a  helping  hand." 

Our  free  schools  have  been  in  session  four  months  this  year,  and  have  given  general 
satisfaction — ^the  only  feature  of  the  S3rstem  giving  any  dissatisfaction  being  that  there  were 
not  schools  enough.  This,  however,  could  not  be  avoided,  as  the  funds  were  not  sufficient 
to  support  any  more  schools  without  shortening  the  terms,  which  the  superintendent  did 
not  recommend. 

Professor  J.  F.  Vicars,  former  editor  of  the  Virginia  Protectionist,  taught  a  graded 
school  at  Clintwood,  the  patrons  supplementing  with  the  intention  of  continuing  till  June  • 
but  Mr.  Vicars  says  the  labor  is  telling  upon  his  health,  and  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
resign.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  school  will  be  taught  out  by  any  one  else  or  not.  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  teacher  that  will  supply  the  place  of  Professor  Vican 
in  the  school-room.     He  will  resume  the  editorship  of  his  paper  at  Lebanon,  Va. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  teachers  who  may  address  me  by  letter. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Frank  M.  Beverly. 
Clintwood,  Va, 


Notes. 

There  are  two  points  in  preparatory  work  to  which  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  call  at- 
tention : 

I.  I  think  there  is  some  danger  lest,  with  the  iticreasing  requirements  for  admission  to 
college  and  the  haste  of  many  students  in  their  preparatory  work,  it  may  be  forgotten  that 
boys  ought  to  learn  and  (if  possible)  to  be  interested  in  more  things  than  are  brought  to 
the  test  at  the  college  examination  for  admission.  They  should  certainly  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
facts  of  natural  science.  They  ought  to  know  more  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
than  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  answer  the  elementary  questions  which  they  are  likely 
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to  beisked;  and  they  should  at  least  be  learning  to  read  and  to  appreciate  good  English 

iitentnre.    These  should  be  the  Itdp^fTfa  of  preparatory  work,  without  interfering  with 

what  are  properly  its  ^PT^  /  and  where  reasonable  attention  has  been  given  to  these, 
the  otheis  will  gain  great  benefit  from  it. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  tendenqr  in  some  quarters  to  neglect 
the  wmuUia  of  scholarship.  A  student  told  me  only  to-day  that  his  tutor,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate student  in  one  of  our  universities,  did  not  give  him  much  drill  in  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, because  that  was  rather  out  of  the  fashion  now,  and  at  the  said  university  they  cared 
eqiedally  to  study  the  classics  as  literature.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  (at  least  so 
the  joong  man  seemed  to  think)  he  had  difficulty  in  discerning  between  the  subject  and 
the  object  in  simple  sentences,  and  had  but  vague  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  use  of 
the  modes.  A  distinguished  New  Testament  scholar  has  recently  urged  those  who  claim 
to  desire  to  study  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  to  consider  whether 
there  is  any  way  of  getting  at  the  spirit  except  by  a  study  of  the  letter ;  and  I  am  at  a 
bs  to  see  how  the  classics  can  be  studied  as  literature  except  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
aad  minute  study  of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written 
and  an  application  of  this  (it  will  soon  be  in  great  part  unconsciously)  to  the  passages 
which  are  read.  I  am  sometimes  amazed  to  find  how  many  candidates  for  admission, 
oooiiog  from  good  schools,  do  not  kno^ — at  least  so  as  to  make  practical  application  of 
their  knowledge — that  the  infinitive  should- not  be  used  in  Latin  prose  to  express  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  ut,  when  it  introduces  a  purpose  clause,  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 
Of  Gouiie,  precise  scholarship  cannot  be  expected  of  all  beginners;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  a  tendency  sometimes  to  ignore  the  value  of  precision  in  scholarship. — Samuel 
Bart,  Prof  » of  Latin,  Triniiy  College,  in  Journal  of  Education, 

To  THINK  or  not  to  think,  that  is  the  question,  and  the  proper  decision  of  that  question 
win  in  a  great  measure  distinguish  the  true  teacher  from  the  mere  imitator. 

One  of  the  things  of  prime  importance  at  the  present  day  is  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  the  students  the  fact  that  they  must  do  their  own  thinking.  We  believe  in  making 
sdiool  work  interesting,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  putting  even  text-book  knowledge  in 
ndi  a  s]M4>e  that  the  child  has  no  work  to  do  for  himself.  This  simply  keeps  him  forever 
a  weak  child ;  whereas,  if  he  be  permitted  to  do  his  own  work,  thinking  for  himself,  the 
aiad  will  develop  and  strengthen  with  the  exercise,  and  he  will  grow  to  the  full  glory 
of  manhood. 

What  is  of  quite  as  great  importance  as  understanding  child-mind  is  to  see  that  your 
iatmction  and  guidance  is  such  as  to  make  the  child  a  thinker.  His  ability  to  take  in  and 
eicD  assimilate  knowledge  is  of  far  less  Importance  than  his  ability  to  think.  It  will  do  him 
Dohann  to  study  the  text-book.  So  much  has  been  said  lately  in  favor  of  mastering  the 
abject  and  not  the  text-book,  that  an  unreasonable  and  unfortunate  prejudice  has  arisen 
apinst  text-books.  We  have  swung  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pendulum  arc ;  would  it 
sot  be  better  to  swing  back  to  a  safer  position  where  the  child  can  master,  as  has  been 
laid,  subject  aad  text-book  both  ?  It  will  make  him  all  the  stronger  and  self-dependent ; 
fior  nleas  he  either  be  a  bom  Agassiz  or  depend  wholly  on  his  teacher  for  suggestions,  his 
pngress  as  an  original  observer  will  be  of  little  consequence  to  either  him  or  the  world 
tt  kx^— Educational  'News, 

That  is  an  old  story  of  the  school-master  who  applied  for  a  country  school,  and  on 
bang  told  that  his  employment  depended  upon  what  he  proposed  to  teach  in  regard  to  the 
i^>e  of  the  earth,  replied  that  he  should  teach  it  round  or  square  just  as  the  district 
<iRlered.  But  a  similar  tale  could  be  told  of  more  than  one  school  in  every  county,  and 
probably  in  eveiy  township  in  the  State.  We  call  to  mind  an  instance  of  a  young  lady, 
ia  one  of  the  best  educated  counties  of  Illinois,  that  is  to-day  teaching  children  to  read 
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spelling-book  procecs,  b«cau(e  ibe  doe*  not  dare  to  use  %  better 
Countf  Superintendent  expiessed  his  EUtpiiie  that  one  who  was 
method  should  follow  to  poor  a  one,  the  replied  that  the  school 
t  she  should  teach  as  they  dictated.  The  waf  the;  themselves  had 
i£h  for  their  children.  And  the  county  saperintendent  was  power- 
is  order,  oi  protect  the  teacher  in  poisuing  a  better  method.     We 

aiganiiation  of  the  schools  of  the  township  as  will  gire  Che  power 
if  detail  in  the  method  of  instracCion  (o  officers  competent  to  de- 
Let  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  l>e  applied  to  the  management 
nt  StAael  y<mmal. 

ar  when  in  school,  bat  did  not  like  it  attd  had  no  interest  in  it,  be- 
itand  it  and  saw  no  use  in  it.     We  had  ptent;  of   diagramming, 

tint  m;  progress  was  not  commendable  and  my  ■  grades '  were 
iving  school,  I  attended  a  school  for  musical  instruction  in  Pitts- 
Ihrown  in  company  with  a  targe  namber  of  young  persons.  I  soon 
If  criticism  of  each  other's  langnige  was  the  custom  of  the  school. 
I  pronunciation,  and  in  the  structure  of  sentence*  were  criticised 

was  among  the  pupils  only,  as  the  school  gave  no  iostmction  in 

The  effect  on  me  wai  wonderftil,  I  learned  more  about  how  to 
•Aj  in  tix  weeks  there  than  in  all  ny  school  life  together.  I  formed 
£  my  own  language  and  that  of  others  with  a  view  to  determining 

studying  to  secure  the  best  and  most  accnrate  fonns  of  expression ; 
I  with  me.  But  I  also  (o  und  that  much  of  the  work  I  did  in  gram- 
ick  to  me  in  a  new  light,  and  what  was  once  meaningless  became 
M,. 

fttrrt  "Note*  and  Queries,"  a  number  of  apt 

livetsion : 

'  Moon  Starers ;"  also,  make  *■  No  more  stars." 

■lad  as  qneer." 

"  Spare  him  not." 

-brings  "  Simon  Peter  in  tears." 

e — says  "  No,  appear  not  on  Eltia." 

Golden  land." 

"  nay,  I  repent  IL" 

"Best  in  prayers." 

Fine  Ihnmpi." 

algate).    ("What  U  tmth?"  John  xiv:  l8),  i 

Ban  who  is  before  yon.") 

Great  helps." 

re — "  We  all  make  his  praise." 
Queen — "Governs  a  nice  land." 

orite  of  the  gods — so  most  men  think ;  bnt  few  of  Ihem  consider 
Most  think  of  a  genius  aa  one  bom  with  mch  superior  natnial 
idlies  as  enable  him  to  do  great  things  with  little  effort.  But,  in 
I  the  hard  worker.  BuHbn  said,  "Genius  is  patience."  The  elder 
"the  power  of  making  mental  effort;"  and  another  calls  it  ''the 
a  amount  of  work."     Genius  in  the  teacher  ts  "  an  infinite  capad^ 
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br  taking  pains/'     Pains-taking  and  persistent  hard-work,  with  common  sense,  will  make 
a  gemas  of  almost  any  one. — Ohio  EducaHontU  Monthly, 

RxsT  not  1  Life  is  sweeping  by ; 

Go  and  dare  before  you  die. 

Something  mighty  and  sablime 

Leave  behind  to  conquer  time; 
Glorious  'tis  to  live  for  aye, 
When  these  forms  have  passed  away. — Goethe. 

The  greatest  lesson  that  we  have  to  learn  in  our  mental  life  is  to  value  quality  of  work 
Bore  and  quantity  less.  Everybody  knows  how  much  more  exhiliration  and  less  fatigue 
ii  experienced  from  a  brisk  walk  than  from  standing  listlessly  around  for  double  the  length 
of  time;  and  it  is  just  so  with  mental  effort.  We  want  neither  feverish,  excited,  nor 
lizy  work ;  but  earnest,  vigorous  effort,  ceasing  when  the  brain  is  weary  or  the  object  is 
icoooplished. — Ednah  D,  Cheney, 

Cam  any  reasonable  being  give  a  valid  excuse  for  the  strange  fatuity  which  makes  grown 
vp  women,  and  business  women  at  that,  announce  themselves  to  the  world  as  Jennie,  Mat- 
tie,  Blaggie,  etc.,  ad  nauseam  t  How  can  they  help  seeing  the  increased  dignity  of  Jane, 
and  Martha  and  Margaret  ?  May  a  new  baptism  into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  come 
to  the  rescue. — The  Century. 

A  TOUNG  girl  is  sitting  in  a  doorway  looking  out  into  the  summer  woods  The  even- 
ing light  falls  on  her  fair  face,  and  the  breeze  wafts  some  delicious  odor  to  her  senses. 
She  wonders  where  the  fragrance  comes  from,  and  knows  not  that  it  is  the  rose  in  her 
own  bosom. 

So  does  a  lovely  character  enjoy  the  fragrance  unconsciously  emanating  from  its  own 
fraoe  and  beauty. — Kind  Words  Teacher, 

Hb  who  has  nothing  but  the  labor  of  his  hands  to  sell,  is  handicapped  to  start  with. 
Tlioiisands  have  the  same  to  offer.  The  competition  is  enormous.  If  one  has  no  other 
capital,  he  will  find  it  hard  to  better  his  condition.  But  you  have  something  besides 
BBicle.  Yon  have  brains.  Bring  them  out.  Back  your  labor  with  your  brains.  Put 
6em  into  your  work,  into  your  arms,  into  your  fingers,  and  see  how  quickly  skill  added 
to  labor  increases  its  commercial  value.  You  have  more  to  sell  than  muscle ;  bring  out 
aU  you  have,  and  you  can  command  a  better  price.  Don't  hide  your  brains  under  the 
nots  of  your  hair — ^bring  them  out  and  use  them.  Get  knowledge  when  and  how  you 
can,  but  ^  it.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking — rvalue  your  leisure  hours,  bring  out  all 
Tour  capital,  and  see  how  soon  it  will  pay  you. — Hon,  C,  L,  Coiby, 

Thus  Eights  in  Succbssion. — It  is  iii  years  since  our  heroic  grandfathers  and  great* 
gnndfathers  wrote  the  three  successive  sevens,  in  the  year  succeeding  American  Inde- 
pendence. It  will  be  III  years  before  our  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  will  write 
the  three  successive  nines.  Then,  ^23  years  later,  if  the  earth  still  revolves,  time  will 
deal  a  band  with  four  of  a  kind — ^four  twos,  2222 — something  that  has  not  happened  since 
Ae  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit. — Buiarre  Notes  and  Queries, 

No  BOOK  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth  much,  nor  is  it  serviceable,  until  it  has 
Ima  read  and  re-read,  and  loved  and  loved  again ;  and  marked  so  that  you  can  refer  to 
tbe  passages  yon  want  in  it,  as  a  soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he  needs  in  *an  armory. — 
Rmkin, 

Trx  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  pastor  pf  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
▼eiy  practical  man,  and  one  of  the  most  forcible  preachers  in  New  York,  has  written  for 
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the  Forum  the  third  article  of  the  series  on  "  What  Shall  the  Pabltc  Sdiools  Teach?" 
The  preceding  articles  having  been  written  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  and  Professor  W.  T. 
Harris.  He  has  no  *<  theory  of  education  "  to  defend,  but  strikes  forth  at  once  to  con- 
sider practical  results,  dividing  his  article  into  the  parts  indicated  by  the  following  terse 
educational  platform  that  he  has  constructed.  *'  There  are  four  things  that  the  State 
ought  to  see  that  its  children  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  learn— 'viz :  to  think,  to  work,  to 
behave,  and  to  love  their  country.*' 

Uhder  these  several  heads  he  writes  the  following  pithy  sayings  about  what  he  con- 
ceives the  true  function  of  the  public  school  system  to  be : 

"  The  first,  and  pretty  nearly  the  last  thing  then  that  the  public  school  ought  to  do  will 
be  to  teach  him  to  read,  speak  and  write  the  English  language  intelligently.  This  will 
afibrd  no  end  of  mental  discipline,  and  will  at  the  same  time  put  in  a  pupil's  hand  the  key 
to  every  door  that  he  may  need  to  swing  farther  on.'* 

'*  The  prime  office  of  the  schools  is  to  help  the  poor  majority  solve  the  bread-and-butter 
problem.  Mortality  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  intelligence.  History  shows  that. 
People  would  live  longer  if  they  knew  more,  and  had  been  better  stocked  with  sensible 
and  serviceable  ideas  when  they  went  to  school.  How  can  I  furnish  my  pupils  with  life- 
preservers,  so  that  when  they  tumble  into  deep  water  they  will  be  able  to  float  ?  " 

"  Public  teaching  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  except  to  deal  with  what  is  level  with 
average  condition.  Exceptional  talent,  and  the  exceptional  treatment  due  to  it,  belc^  to 
individual  enterprise  and  to  philanthropy.  The  State  is  not  in  the  philanthropic  business ; 
it  is  no  parent,  has  no  personal  regards,  no  affections.  Its  duties  are  horizontal,  not  verti- 
cal. High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  are  an  advantage  to  the  minority ;  but  the 
State  goes  out  of  its  province  in  maintaining  them,  unless  it  can  show  that  by  such  main- 
tenance it  advantages  the  majority,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  do." 

'*  It  is  to  our  national  detriment  that  rich  children  and  poor  children  are  not  educated 
together.  The  poor  children,  in  our  cities  especially,  go  to  the  public  schools ;  their 
wealthier  rivals  attend  private  schools.  Beginning  apart,  they  continue  apart  and  end 
apart.  They  never  learn  to  understand  each  other.  Their  discrepant  conditions  are  not 
bridged  by  playing  together  as  boys,  and  it  is  therefore  inevitable  that  young  discrepancy 
should  ripen  into  adult  antagonism.  Cleavage  lines  are  persistent.  Young  differences 
keep  growing  and  blossoming.  Boys  who  get  rubbed  against  each  other  in  sport,  will  not, 
as  adults,  rub  against  each  other  in  earnest." 

'*  The  school  ought  also  to  give  the  average  pupil  a  little  arithmetic  and  a  little  geogra- 
phy. As  for  geography,  it  might  almost  be  said  the  less  the  better.  It  is  convenient  and 
necessary  to  know  something  about  one's  own  country ;  also  to  know  that  the  earth  is 
round,  and  to  have  some  general  ideas  of  the  countries  abroad.  As  for  geographical  de* 
tails,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  learn  them.  If  one-quarter  of  the  time  that  is  spent  in 
learning  minutise  about  inaccessible  regions  and  outlandish  towns  were  employed  judi- 
ciously, the  child  would  have  just  as  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  would  have 
three-quarters  of  his  time  left  to  put  to  more  profitable  uses.  The  criticism  to  be  passed 
on  arithmetic  is,  that  while  it  disciplines  the  pupil's  mind,  it  is  usually  taught  in  such  a 
way  that  it  has  to  be  all  learned  over  again  before  it  is  available  for  practical  uses.  A  boy 
will  know  how  to  "  do  sums  "  in  his  book,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  he  could  take  the  first 
step  or  make  the  first  figure  toward  solving  the  same  problem  in  a  store  or  an  office.  The 
instruction  he  has  received  has  lacked  the  coupling-pin  that  binds  the  school-room  and 
practical  life  in  one  train." 

**  We  can  love  Catholics,  and  it)  very  many  particulars  admire  them  and  their  system  » 
but  when  we  regard  their  church  from  the  standpoint  of  simple  American  patriotism,  we 
can  never  forget  that  a  thorough  Catholic  accords  his  supreme  earthly  loyalty  to  the  Pope, 
and  that  an  American  Catholic  is  primarily  a  papal  subject  living  on  American  soil.    A 
Catholic  school,  though  established  on  American  ground  and  maintained  by  Goveramen 
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hndSf  is  an  aifiur  of  Rome  and  not  of  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  genins  of  its  dis« 
dpline  is  to  cnfed>le  civil  allegiances  and  chill  the  warm  flow  of  American  impulse." 


EDITORIAL. 

—As  the  vacation  season  approaches,  we  find  ourselves  wishing,  more  than  ever  before, 
Aat  we  were  ruA,  that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  the  grand  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  improvement  spreading  out  in  every  direction.  First,  there  is  the  great  Centennial 
Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Central  States,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  4th 
to  October  27th.  Then  the  National  Educational  Association  meeting  in  San  Francisco, 
yatj  17th,  presents  an  occasion  not  oiten  afforded  to  our  profession  for  a  journey  across  the 
mntiiieiity  and  a  view  of  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  never 
met  in  council  with  our  brethren  of  the  Northern  States,  never  met  them  face  to  face, 
sever  witnessed  the  grand  achievements  they  have  made  in  educational  development  and 
progress.  Books  almost  without  number,  of  course,  are  accessible ;  but  they  give  no  ade- 
ijaate  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  as  compared  with  what  we  learn  from  personal 
contact  and  individual  inspection.  Both  these  events  would  furnish  just  the  proper  oppor- 
tanities  for  such  association  and  personal  observation  as  would  enable  us  to  form  some 
wrisfactory  estimate  of  the  great  advances  made  in  this  department  of  labor. 

Then,  too,  we  would  like  to  attend  the  great  summer  schools,  which,  through  their  cir- 
Calais,  present  snch  tempting  intellectual  banquets.  We  mention  especially  the  "  Summer 
School  of  Pedagogy  "  at  Ann  Harbor,  Mich,,  August  6*17,  when  Professor  W.  H.  Payne, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  will  deliver  a  course  of  twenty  lectures ;  and 
the  "  Saratoga  and  Round  Lake  National  Summer  Schools  "  combined,  at  Round  Lake, 
July  lothy  and  at  Saratoga,  July  24th.  This  is  to  be  a  course  of  four  or  five  weeks'  study 
and  rest.  There  are  twenty-five  expert  professors  in  the  faculty ;  there  are  three  hundred 
sad  fifty  lectures  to  be  delivered,  covering  almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  teach- 
-  0*8  profession.   What  an  exhibition  !   What  an  opportunity  for  enjoyment  and  improve- 

WBtl 

Then  there  is  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  which  holds  its  annual  meeting  this 
yesr  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  of  London,  the  distinguished  author  of  "  Lee- 
tucs  on  Teaching,"  will  speak  on  the  '*  Evolution  of  Character*';  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
lv,of  New  York,  on  « Manual  Training";  Professor  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College, 
oi  *" Recent  Advances  in  Electrical  Science" ;  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  on  '*  Genius 
md  Qrcumstances  in  Education  " ;  Edwin  D  Mead,  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Course, 
Botton,  on  the  **  Importance  of  the  Study  of  History " ;  President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of 
Suth  College,  on  the  *'  Higher  Education  of  Women  "  ;  Miss  Bertha  Hintz,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Normal  School,  on  '« Drawing  in  Schools";  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Fall  River,  on  "The 
Extent  and  Character  of  the  Study  of  English  Authors  " ;  and  J.  B.  Sharland,  of  Boston, 
on  **  Music  in  the  School-Room." 

But  these  are  only  specimens;  there  are  numbers  elsewhere,  but  we  must  forbear. 
We  can't  attend  any  of  them ;  but  we  hope  that  some  who  read  these  lines  may,  and  get 
the  benefit. 

-^We  had  prepared  a  reply  for  our  brother  of  the  Dispatch  on  the  queries  he  recently 
prapoonded  to  ns,  but  it  is  crowded  out,  and  must  be  deferred  till  next  month. 

->-By  an  oversight  we  failed  to  mention  in  our  April  issue  the  death  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Rtshngli,  a  teacher  in  the  Navy  Hill  (colored)  school,  in  this  city.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  a 
fonof  man,  and  had  not  been  very  long  in  the  corps,  but  had  already  exhibited  qualities 
and  diancteristics  which  gave  promise  of  great  success  and  usefulness  in  his  chosen  pro- 
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ru  gentle,  amUble  and  tender,  jtet  firm  and  anfielding  when  pnnniog  wbil 
be  tight.  '  He  wu  &  victim  of  coiunmptioQ,  and  died  Unenled  hy  all  who 
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B  ON  PLANE  SURVEYING.  By  Daniel  Cwbut.  C.  £.,  Profenor  of 
Mring  iD  the  Westem  Univenitjr  of  Fennsylvviia.  Boston  i  Giaa  &  Cou- 
bers.     Mailing  price,  fz.oo. 

7  complete  ind  T>liuble  work,  bat  such  ■  review  u  it  merits  would  reqaiie 
in  we  can  give  it.  It»  eight  cbapteis  very  fully  discoaa  and  illnstrate  the 
is:  I.  CbaiD  Surveying  1  If.  Compasi  and  Transit  Surveying;  III.  Declini- 
'edle,  or  Varisiion  of  the  Compass;  IV.  Laying  Out  and  Dividing  Land; 
«  Surveying;  VL  The  Surrey  of  the  Public  Lands;  VII,  City  Snrvejringj 
iirveying.  There  is  also  an  Appendix  conuiaiug  "  The  Judicial  Function* 
'  by  Chief- Justice  Corley,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.  It  is  enriched 
ximptete  tables  and  with  plates  of  the  initruments  used. 

ETHOD  OF  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC '  Explained  and  iUnstrated. 
ily,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic).  New  York  and  Chicago :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
of  this  little  book  is  to  give  a  plain,  concise  ejcposition  of  the  Gmbe  theory, 
le  time,  to  illustrate  the  method  of  leaching  number  in  accordance  with  it. 
to  be  a  helpful  book  for  the  primary  teacher.  It  is  not  umply  a  tranalatioa 
atise,  nor  is  it  the  Grabe  system  exclusively ;  it  includes  o/f  e/  thai  lyttem 
tm,  tkt  latist  and  hat  idau  •>/  tk*  dUciflet  af  Gniit  m  Germany,  ctudied 
:hoat-rooins,  by  the  author.  Those  who  wish  to  study  or  employ  the  mediod 
^ed  help  and  guidance  in  this  book. 

LESSONS  IN  THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH,  for  Primary  end  Grammtf 
:y  Mary  F.  Hyde,  Teacher  of  Composition  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Y.     Boston !  D,  C.  Heath  a  Co. 

t  little  book,  containing  lomething  of  grammar,  dictation,  composition  and 
I  UsioHi  in  En^Hti—tnd  teachers  may  make  it  very  serviceable,  both  In  (si> 
[imar  grades. 


t  not  intended  to  supersede  McGnffey's  Revised  Spelling-Book,  but  rather  to 
ipanion  to  it.     It  is  not  a  very  extensive  collection,  nor  does  it  contain  words 
li  or  difficulty.     But  it  has  several  points  of  excellence,  notably,  the  grouping       { 
ounced  alike  but  spelled  differently,  the  formation  of  derivatives,  the  mean-       ! 
pre^es  and  suSExes,  definitions,  and  the  use  of  diacritical  maAs  as  aids  in 

By  Jnlia  HcNair   Wright 
beginners  in  reading,  full  of  interest  and  instruction  conveyed  in  pleasing 

I  OF   WAKEFIELD.     By  Oliver  Goldsmith.      THE   LAY   OF   THE 
<STREL.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Edited  by  Margaret  Andrews  Allen. 
no  of  the  "  Classics  for  Children,"  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    The 
well  known  to  need  more  than  this  announcement.     They  aj 
inobrted.     Mailing  price,  40Bnd  35  cents  respectively. 
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CHEERFUL  ECHOES  FROM  THE  KINDERGARTEN.  For  children  from  3  to 
10  yeais  of  age.  Written  and  compiled  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Principal  of  Kinder- 
garten Nonnal  Institute,  Washington,  D  C,  published  by  Henry  A.  Young  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

These  songs  are  doubtless  excellent  for  regular  Kindergarten  work ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  haye  practical  value  apart  from  the  tools  and  implements  of  that  system,  and  can- 
not be  adTantageously  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  common  primary  schools. 
At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  primary  teacher  of  excellent  judgment  and  large  expe- 
rience to  whom  we  submitted  the  book  for  tritd. 

COPY  SLIPS,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Self-Learners.  By  D.  F.  Ames,  editor  of 
the  *<  Penman's  Art  Journal,"  205  Broadway,  New  York.     Price,  50  cents. 

We  return  thanks  for  a  complete  set  of  these  valuable  helps  to  the  art  of  writing. 

We  have  from  Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan,  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  ]Aiblic  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  accompanying  documents— ^a^i^// 
fuffai  valuable  information  to  all  school  officers  and  teachers,*  and  indeed  to  all  who  take 
sny  interest  in  the  pi^ogress  and  prosperity  of  the  old  Commonwetdth. 

THE  LOMB  PRIZE  ESSAYS.—No.  I.  Healthy  Homes  and  Foods  for  the  Working 
Gawes,  by  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  No.  2.  The  Sanitary  Condition  and 
Necessities  of  School-Houses  and  School  Life,  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D.  No.  3.  Dis- 
infection and  Individual  Prophylaxis  against  Infectious  Diseases,  by  Geo.  M.  Sternberg, 
M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army.  No.  4.  The  Preventable  Causes  of  Disease,  Injury  and  Death  in 
American  Manufactories  and  Workshops,  and  the  Best  Means  and  Appliances  for  Pre* 
Tentii^  and  Avoiding  Them,  by  George  H.  Ireland. 

These  essays  are  not  %)eculative  disquisitions  on  theoretical  questions  concerning  modes 
of  fife,  but  plain,  intelligible  lessons  of  the  most  practical  character,  relating  to  the  homes 
we  live  in,  the  food  we  eat,  the  care  of  our  children  in  their  school  life,  the  means  of 
protectioo  from  disease,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  special  dangers  of  our  workshops  and 
&ctories.  They  are  all  matters  of  every-day  concern — matters  in  which  all  classes  and 
an  ooflunnnities  are  directly  or  indirectly  deeply  interested. 

The  prices  of  these  essays  are  as  follows :  No.  i,  10  cents;  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  5  cents 
ttch.  In  book  form,  well  bound  in  cloth,  50  cents.  To  be  had  at  the  book-stores,  or  by 
addressing  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary  American  Public  Health  Association,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Publishers'  Notes. 

—Senator  Hoar,  in  his  recent  oration  at  the  Marietta  Centennial,  spoke  of  the  Ordi- 
■uice  of  1787,  by  which  the  Northwest  Territory  was  established,  *<  as  one  of  the  three 
title-deeds  of  American  constitutional  liberty."  **  It  belongs,"  he  said,  "  with  the  Deda- 
lation  of  Independence  and .  the  Constitution."  Yet  how  many  Americans,  even  good 
lebdais,  h^ve  ever  read  the  Ordinance  of  1787  ?  Few  would  know  where  to  look  for  it, 
od,  looking,  would  probably  find  it  only  in  the  appendix  to  some  obscure  smd  dusty  vol- 
mae.  Many,  therefore,  at  this  time  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  directors  of  the  "  Old 
South  Studies  "  have  incorporated  it  in  their  new  general  series  of  "  Old  South  Leaflets," 
wluch  are  published  for  schools  and  the  trade  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  that  it 
ii  BOW  ready  for  distribution.  These  *'  Old  South  Leaflets,"  which  sell  for  the  small  price 
of  five  cents  a  copy  or  three  dollars  per  hundred,  are  the  means  of  bringing  a  great  num- 
ber of  important  original  documents  into  the  service  of  our  historical  students. 

—The  Febmaiy  and  March  numbers  (33  and  34)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (pub- 
luhed  monthly  at  15  cents  a  number  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contain  the  first 
two  paxts  of  Longfellow's  widely  famous  '*  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  with  interesting  und 
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iofuand  not«t.  The  Febnui;  niunber  containi  "Puil  Rerere'i  Ride" 
rale),  "The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo "  (the  Stndeati  Tale),  ■■  The  Legeod 
ivi "  (the  Spanish  Jew's  Tale),  "  King  Robert  of  Sicily"  (the  Sidtiu's 
[a  of  King  Olaf"  (Ihe  MuiicUn's  Tale).  The  March  ntunber  conUini 
(the  Theologian'i  Tale),  "The  Bird*  of  KiUingworth"  (the  Poet's  Tale), 
tri"  (the  SiciUao'i  Tale),  "KambJn"  (the  Spanish  Jew'a  Ta]e),"The 
nan  "  (the  Student'i  Tale),  "  The  Ballad  of  Cannilhan  "  (the  Hnticiaii'i 
entwoTth"  (the  Poet'i  Tale),  "The  Legend  Beautiful "  (the  Theologiaii't 
on  of  St.  Caatine"  (the  Student'*  Second  Tale). 

iber  (No.  36)  contalni  interesting  papen  hy  John  Barroa£hi,  entitled 
"The  Apple,"  "A  Taste  of  Maine  Birch,"  "Winter  Neighbors,"  and 
l?a)r."  The  "  Notes  by  the  W»y  "  compiite  interestiiig  anecdotes  aboDt 
b,  foxei,  and  woodchucks. 

!et  the  demand  for  a  Natural  History  Reader,  by  an  author  of  eminent 
lis  nuntber  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  has  been  bound  in  board 
i8  of  the  ifrae  tenes,  the  latter  containing  four  interesting  papers  bj  Boi- 
ls and  bees. 

Northwest"  (MacCoun'i  Historical  Series  No.  3]  is  a  work  of  national 
ng  and  teaching  American  history  and  geography, 

.dly  seizes  the  Noithwest  of  one  hundred  yean  ago  as  an  abstract  geo- 
istorical  unit,  and  draws  the  salient  features  of  its  history.  Much  atten- 
Ihe  causes  of  things,  particaLarly  to  those  geographical  conditioiu  which 
ch  to  shape  hiitoHcal  developments. 

lll^hanies  this  work  will  be  all  the  more  valuable,  coming,  as  it  does, 
ial  Anniversacy  of  the  opening  of  "  The  Old  Northwest "  to  drilization. 
e  that  the  New  England,  N6w  York,  PenDsylvania  and  Virginia  colonies 
will  God  for  it  many  appreciative  readers  in  those  States. 
Kennan  will  tell  in  the  May  Cenluty  how  he  came  to  go  to  Siberia  go 
dition.  Mr.  Kennan  had  spent  some  time  in  Siberia  already  in  conoec- 
rland  telegraph  scheme,  and  in  the  summer  of  1SS4  he  nude  a  prelimi- 
I  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  material,  and 
Iher  or  not  .obstacles  were  likely  to  be  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  Russian 
'e  returned  in  October,  fnlly  satisfied  that  his  scheme  was  a  practical  roe. 

[eC.  Barrett, of  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York, before  whom  the  "  boodle" 
n>b  Sharp  were  tried,  has  written  an  article  on  "  Miscarriages  of  Justice," 
T  in  the  Forum  for  May.  The  same  number  will  contain  "  Obstacles  to 
immeni,"  by  ex. Mayor  Seth  Low,  of  Brooklyn;  "Appropriations  for 
by  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom;  and  a  strong  article  by  Michael  Davitl  on 

lame  of  Tht  Cmtuty,  beginning  with  May,  will  contain  a  series  of  chap- 
Mln  Life  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The  subject  of  the  Bender 
lit  with  ia  May;  and  in  subsequent  numbers  will  be  published  the  inside 
nt's  relatiou  with  the  President — an  astonishing  letter  written  by  Greeley 
he  battle  of  Bull  Run;  also  details  as  to  the  Trent  aEhir,  Fort  Dtmelsom 
aign,  Yorktown,  Williamsbnig  to  Fair  Oaks,  etc.,  etc.,  with  especial  refer- 
i  part  in  these  events. 

amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dtdlars  have  been  offered  by  the  editors  of 
to  the  pupils  of  public  and  private  schools  for  the  best  original  short 
ize  is  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash;  second  prise,  6fty  dollars;  third 
:  dollars,  etc.    Three  prominent  school  principals  have  consented  to  act 
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as  judges.    Paiticnlars  may  be  learned  by  addressing  Treasnre-Trove  Company,  25  Qinton 
Place,  New  York. 

— Capples  &  Hard  will  publish  immediately  two  books  of  unusual  interest.  The  first, 
*<  Sbay  Leaves  from  Newport,"  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Lamont  Wheeler,  which  is  not  unlikely  to 
oeite  considerable  stir  on  account  of  the  author's  position-in  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
drdes  of  American  society ;  the  other,  «  Social  Life  and  Literature  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  by 
i  well-known  Salem  litterateur,  whose  name  is  witheld. 

—There  is  a  serial  now  running  in  St,  Nicholas,  entitled  "  Drill,"  which  deals  with  the 
*<  ifilitary  School  "  problem  from  various  points  of  view — all  of  interest  to  teachers. 

—The  Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association  have  issued  a  neat  little  leaflet 
eoBtaining  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  with  full  instruc-i 
tioDS  for  the  formation  of  local  divisions,  order  of  exercises,  suggestions,  etc.  If  all  the 
bofs  and  girls  can  be  enlisted  heartily  in  the  temperance  movement,  the  reign  of  King 
Alcohol  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 

—Newspapers  in  1888. — From  the  edition  of  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.'s  "American 
Newspaper  Directory,  published  April  2d  fits  twentieth  year),  it  appears  that  the  newspa- 
pen  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds  issued  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  now  number 
16,310,  showing  a  gain  of  890  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  of  7,136  in  ten  years. 

the  publishers  of  the  Directory  assert  that  the  impression  that  when  the  proprietor  of  a 
aevqiaper  undertakes  to  state  what  has  been  his  exact  circulation  he  does  not  generally 
tell  the  truth  is  an  erroneous  one ;  and  they  conspicuously  offer  a  reward  of  ^100  for  every 
imtance  in  their  book  for  this  year  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  detailed  report  received 
from  a  publisher  was  untrue, 

—The  Old  South  Leaflets,  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  five  years  in  con- 
section  with  the  annual  courses  of  historical  lectures  at  the  Old  South  Meeting- House, 
hsve  attracted  so  much  attention  and  met  such  a  real  need  that  the  directors  of  the  Old 
Sooth  Studies  have  determined  upon  the  publication  of  a  general  series  of  leaflets,  with 
the  needs  of  schools,  colleges  and  private  clubs  and  classes  especially  in  mind.  Messrs. 
D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will,  by  special  arrangement,  publish  the  Leaflets  for 
schools  and  the  trade.  These  Leaflets  will  be  largely  reproductions  of  important  original 
political  and  historical  papers,  accompanied  by  useful  notes.  They  will  consist,  on  an 
nrerage,  of  sixteen  pages,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  not  more  than  three  dollars 
per  handled  copies,  the  aim  being  to  bring  them  within  easy  readh  of  everybody.  Some 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  general  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets  may  be  gained  from  the 
fallowing  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  dozen  numbers,  which  will  be  published  imme- 
diately: The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Decla- 
cMioo  of  Independence,  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Magna  Charta,  Vane's  "  Healing 
Qiestion,"  The  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut, 
Fmklin's  Plan  of  Union,  Washington's  Inaugurals,  Lincoln's  Inaugurals  and  Emancipa- 
tioB  Proclamation,  the  Federalist,  Nos.  I,  2  and  3. 

— Tbe  Three  Hottest  Days  in  1888. — In  his  article  on  "  Where  to  Spend  the  Sum- 
ner," in  Scribner^s  for  April,  General  Greely,  chief  signal  officer,  makes  a  prophesy  as  to 
the  hottest  days  in  the  year  1888.  The  Detroit  Journal,  taking  the  matter  up,  has  offered 
iprixe  of  ^500  to  the  person  guessing  correctly,  before  June  ist,  what  the  three  days  will 
be.  General  Greely  immediately  telegraphed  his  guess  to  the  paper,  in  accord  with  his 
Risons  in  Scr^ner^s  for  April. 

—A  wonderful  interest  has  been  shown  throughout  the  West  in  Professor  James  Bald- 
win's paper,  "  The  Centre  of  the  Republic,"  in  Scribner^s  Magauine  for  April.  It  is  an 
iupbing  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  suggested  by  the  centennial 
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to  take  pltce  at  Ciaciniuli.  Professor  Baldwin's  accoont  of  wliat  hu 
k1  produces  a  glow  of  patriotism  and  makes  liis  readers  {irand  of  theii 

'ells's  discussion  of  the  "  Economic  Oatlook,"  in  Tie  Popular  &unct 
closed  in  the  Majr  number  of  that  magazine,  with  a  masterlj'  review  of 
in.  It  is  regarded  as  hopeful;  wages  have  increased,  and  the  prices  of 
have  diminished.  The  incoDTeniences  are  only  temporary.  The  mesDi 
ibsistence  are  commanded  with  less  eflbit,  and  the  end  of  necessary 
than  ever  before.  The  first  of  three  remarkable  articles  on  "  Darwinism 
I  Failh,"  reprinted  from  Tie  Gmariiiim,  will  also  appear.  The  aiticia 
ut  are  understood  to  be  written  by  an  Oxford  tntor,  and  their  a[^>eaiance 
bUTch  ^oonial  of  England  stamp)  their  orthodoxy.  Hie  writer  regards 
accepted  doctrine,  and  discmtei  its  relation  to  religion  with  a  cleaniea 
:iatioD  of  the  tenable  gronnd  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  men  of  science 
ely  displayed  in  treating  this  question.  The  qaestion,  "  Is  Combinatioii 
i  answered  from  the  side  of  the  combiners  by  Mr.  Apptcton  Hoi^an,  in 
[e.  Mr.  Morgan  undertalies  to  show  that  combinations  of  capital  and 
otn  being  necessarily  wrong  and  mischievous,  are  legidmate  outgrowths 
tloo*  of  trade,  and,  on  the  whole,  for  the  general  good.  Mr.  Arnold 
rill  publish  an  article  of  great  interest  on  "  Sound-Signala  at  Sea."  In 
:  in  full  a  number  of  ingenious  devices  for  facilitating  communicatioQ  be- 
1  for  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  proximity  and  direction  of  dangerous 


The  Magazines, 

^.— The  April  numbtf  of  Thh  Ckktu»  "  i~i« 
y  EdwardT L.  Wlbon,  the  well-knoi 
ealures  of  Palatine  "(rota  Dan  to  Beenhetu. 
Reminaton's  well-lofonued  hqcjI,  that  dccideaiy  Aine 
unrated  article  on  "  The  American  Inventois  of  ibe  Teli 
on,  especlall)'  bringing  out  lli«  Bervices  rendered  to  the  ei 
Ecw]  lilemry  inletesl  are  Henry  Jsma'a  paper  on  Robert 
I's  ven  Individual  bee  by  Alexander,  and  a  brief  essay  b 
BorEUshaMoirord."    Dr.  Egglealon's  story  of  "The  Gr 

andjames  Lane  Atlea^s  alary,  illualrated  by  Kemble,  II  „  ^ 

cntkmcn  of  the  Old  School.''    A  aerlci  of  papers  by  Simem  Pease  Ch< 

ohn  Vance  Cheney)  ii  begun  in  the  April  number.    The  present  insta .. 

is  on  "Tbe  National  Uprismg"  for  the  preservatioa  of  the  Union  ;    the  political 

n  of  Baltimore  to  the  lilBatlon  is  abo  rutly  described.    A  liiither  chRuter  is  de- 

of  IhinK*  In  Washington  ilseir  at  tbe  oDtbrealf  of  the  Sebelllon.    Mr.  Geofce 

.t-  « :._  T. ,  ,-_J-    .u_  ...._l.l.l :.: -t  ^^^^■^^   „g  ^^^^   |^  J, 

_-  _„.    jy  Edltti  M.  Thomu: 

Page,  and  the  last  poem  writleo  by 

re»^" sraSilM  ot" I hat'cou n I i^r ' " 'm ™o™da°o?^ 
■eningof  the  Atlanta  Campaign,"  by  Colonel  William  C.  P.  Breckenridge  ;  "Ker- 
-rederieksburg,"  by  General  J.  B.  Kershaw :  an  emraordinary  account  of  "  The 
War,"  by  Judge  W.  M.Dickson;  an  unpubliahtd  letter  by  General  Hooker  onlbe 
mpaign  ;  and  a  note  on  the  "  Strength  of  the  Conlederate  Army  at  Chickamanga." 
e  Time"  ate  eniitled,  "Shall  Fortunes  Be  Limited  by  Law 7"  "PresideMor 
il  Savings  Banka."  In  "  Open  liters"  Ibere  are  two  conCribuliaas  on  the  DIplo- 
m  "  Moral  Teaching  In  Our  Schools";  and  others  on  "Christian  Union."  and 
arU  of  Literature.  " 

:N,  Edited  and  published  by  W.  H.  Shelley,  York,  Pa.— Contents  for  May  :  En- 
lilary  Records  of  the  Preaidentsj  The  Ruby;  The  Arts  and  Indiulriea  of  the 
lluejays;  The  Kinktdoni  Penelope's  Weh ;  The  HouBtonia;  Italian  Artiita-V: 
a;  Random  Notes  of  Calilbmia;  The  Sailor's  Slory;  TheMay  Queen;  Bird 
Parly;    Current  Events;  Notes  and  CommenlB;  Drawmg;  Qnestlons,  &c.    Oar 

intents  for  May :  Alexander  Pope,  Frniilispiece,  from  a  portrait  tiy  Kneller,  1716; 
tb,  1717,  [Mia.!..  38,]  In  the  Steamers'  Track,  by  William  Perry  Northmp,  with 
1.  Bums  and  W.  F.  Halsall.  The  Bluer  Sweet  of  Spring,  by  Edith  M.  'nfomis. 
iuncan  Campbell  Scott.  Aleunder  Pope.-with  portraits  and  illnativtloaa  repro- 
poraiy  prints  collected  by  the  author.  A  Dlatogne  Id  Ibe  Memory  of  Mr.  Pope. 
A  Child  of  Light,  by  Mugaret  Crosby.  M<a«n  Explosiva,  by  Charles  E. 
I.  S,  Torpedo  Corps,  with  illustrations  irom  drawings  and  pholognphi  bmisbed 
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I        bjr  the  anthor.    Salmon  Angling  on  the  Restigouche,  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.    Of  Love  and  Death,  '  i 

\k  Maybury  Fleming.    The  Centre  of  the  Republic,  by  James  Baldwin,  second  (concluding)  paper.  i 

Mornin]^  in  Venice,  by  Bessie  Gray,  with  a  full-page  illustration  by  F.  Hopklnson  Smith.    The  i 

Decoration  of  Vases,  by  William  P.  P.  Longfellow,  with  illustrations  by  Sidney  L.  Smith,  Harold 
Warren,  and  others.    Arraignment,  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.    First  Harvests,  chapters  XVI  and  XVII,  j 

bjr  F.  J.  Stimson,  (To  be  continued.)    Comradeship,  by  James  Herbert  Morse.   Gentlemen,  by  Robert 
unis'Stevenson. 


LIPPINCOTT'S— No  Name  Number— May  Contents :  The  Old  Adam.  A  Novel.  From  Bacon  to 
Beethoven.  Ding  Dong.  Mr.  Sonnenshein's  Inheritance.  The  House  ot  Hate.  Among  My  Weeds. 
A  Little  Boy's  Talk.  The  Portrait  and '  the  Ghost.  Nebuchadnezzar's  Wife.  Old  Delaware.  Our 
Moothly  Gossip.    Book-Talk. 


THE  HEALTH  AND  HOME  LIBRARY.— Table  of  Contents  for  Ajpril :  Literary  Department : 
AD 
"Home. 


Sorts  of  Blood;  Children's  Diseases:  Chroni<i  Diseases;  Food  and  Drink ;  Food  for  the  Sick: 
.iome,  Sweet  Home;"  How  to  Fall:  How  to  Feed  the  Baby;  My  Sister-in- Law's  Daughter; 
Scientific  Basis  of  Faith ;  Vttapathy— What  is  it  ?  Woman :  Her  Susceptibilities.  Health  Depart- 
nent :  Air,  Pure ;  Asthma  ;  Bed  Sores ;  Biliousness,  Cure  for ;  Cancer ;  Chilblains ;  Cleanliness ; 
Cold:  Dandruff;  Diarrhoea,  For*  Diptheria;  Disinfectant,  A;  Dropsy;  Drunkenness;  Dysen- 
tery, etc. ;  Earache ;  Epilepsy  ;  Fallacies,  Popular ;  Fear  ;  Felons ;  Fever  and  Ague ;  Freckles ; 
Hodacbe :  Hiccough,  For ;  Indigestion  ;  Jaundice  ;  Kidney  Difficulty  ;  Liver  Spots ;  Lockjaw  ; 
Lambago,  etc. ;  Milk,  Polluted ;  Moles ;  Mole,  A  :  Mouth  Wash ;  Nearsightedness ;  Neuralgia ; 
Oysters;  Persistent  Coughs, etc. ;  Pin-Swallowing;  Pruritis  Ari  *  Rheumatism,  For;  Scarlet  Fever ; 
Sciatica,  Treatment  of;  Scrofulous  Difficulties;  Sleeplessness ;  Snake  Bites,  Poisonous  ;  Spinal  Irri- 
tability ;  Sunstroke,  etc. ;  Sweats,  Consumptive ;  Tape  Worm ;  Tonsils,  Catarrh  of;  Toothache  ; 
inccn,  Scrofulous,  etc.;  Varicose  Veins;  Warts;  Water  Cure;  Water,  Drinking;  Whooping 
Coqgh ;  Worms.  Home  Department :  Apple  Cake  :  Bacon,  Curing ;  Blankets,  To  Wash  ;  Brush,  A  ; 
Batter,  To  Test:  Cake,  Fruit;  Castors;  Charcoal  Fires;  Cheese,  Head:  Chicken  Croquettes; 
Chicken,  To  Cook  ;  China,  To  Mend;  Coke  Fires  j  Color,  To  Restore;  Custard,  White;  Egg- 
Nq(B(;  Eggs,  Fresh;  Furniture,  To  Clean;  Furniture  Stains:  Gelatine;  Glue,  Fish;  Herbs, 
Kecpug ;  ice  Cream  ;  Ink,  To  Remove ;  Insecticide.  An ;  Jelly,  Currant ;  Jewelry,  Cleaning ; 
Kitdien,  A  Clean  ;  Lemons ;  Muffins ;  Ostrich  Featherl ;  Oysters ;  Paint,  To  Remove ;  Pancakes, 
Buttermilk ;  Panada,  Cracker ;  Plants ;  Plants,  The  C^re  of ;  Pork,  Salt ;  Pudding,  Bird's-Nest ; 
Poddimf,  Bread;  Pudding,  Graham;  Pudding,  Rice;  Pudding,  Sago;  Soup.  Vegetable;  Stock- 
ings, To  Wash ;  Stove  Polish  ;  Tomatoes,  Stewed,  etc. ;  Tnpe,  Broiled ;  Tripe,  Fried ;  Tripe, 
Stewed ;  Ventilation ;  Windows,  To  Clean.  Editorial  Department :  A  Growing  £vil :  A  New  Idea  ; 
Chrootc  Invalids;  How  to  Secure  Practice;  Magnetism  in  Medicine^  Mental  Healing;  Nature's 
Penalty :  Proprietary  Medicines ;  Science  of  Sufiering ;  Should  Physicians  Advertise  ?  The  Coming 
ChSdxen ;  Traveling  Doctors ;  Unhealthful  Occupations ;  Unsanitary  Water  Supplies. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. — Contents  for  April :  Frontispiece.  "  An  April  Day,"  dravm  by  Harry  Fenn. 
What  Makes  it  Rain  ?  George  P.  Merrill.  Now  She's  Off,  picture,  dravm  by  W.  P.  Bodfish.  A 
Rhyme  finr  a  Rainy  Day,  Julia  M.  Colton,  head-piece  and  initial  by  Katherine  Pyle.  The  Red  Part- 
lidge  Tells  His  Story,  Maria  Ellery  MacKaye  (from  the  French  of  Daudet).  illustrated  by  I.  R.  Wiles. 
Child-Sketches  from  George  Eliot,  IV,  "  Silas  Mamer,"  Julia  Magruder,  illustrations  by  R.  B.  Birch 
and  Katheriae  Pyle.  Easter  Morning,  pictures,  drawn  by  Lizbeth  B.  Comins.  An  April  Bill  of  Fare, 
pictare,  drawn  by  Marnret  Johnson.  The  Tables  Turned,  A  Wolf-Story  Reversed,  "  Glaucus,'' 
lOiDtrations  by  J.  A.  S.  Monks.  Trudel's  Siege,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  illustrations  by  George  Wharton 
Edwards.  A  Little  Coffee-tot,  Jingle.  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  illustrated  by  Albert  E.  Sterner. 
Edward  Atboy,  Part  II,  Roy  McTavish,  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Drake.  Pictures  for  Little  French 
leaders.  No.  Ill,  drawn  by  Lizbeth  B.  Comins.  From  My  Window,  verses,  Emilie  Poulsson.  The 
Wreck  of  the  "Lizzie  J.  Clark,"  Louie  Lyndon,  illustrated  Urom  pnotographs.  An  Amateur  Agri- 
cokorist.  an  Aztec  Fragment,  J.  G.  Francis,  illustrated  by  the  author.  Drill,  Chapters  V,  VI,  John 
Preston  True,  illustrate  by  F.  T.  Merril.  First  Steps,  verses,  M.  M.  D.,  illustratea  by  Mary  HaUock 
Foote.  Ben's  Proxy,  William  O.  Stoddard,  illustration  by  C.  D.  Bush.  "  Ham  "  Estabrook's  Can- 
Opener,  George  P.  Whittlesey,  illustrated  by  H.  A.  Ogden.  The  Ballad  of  the  Rubber-Plant  and  the 
Falsi,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins.  The  Brownies  in  the  Academy,  Palmer  Cox.  Housekeeping  Songs, 
Kb.  11,  Washing  Day,  Maxy  J.  Jacques,  music  by  T.  C.  H.,  and  illustrated  by  Mary  L.  Humphreys. 
What  the  Butcher  Boy  Said,  II,  Julian  Ralph.  Manny's  Sketching,  veraes,  Alice  P.  Carter,  illus- 
tnted  by  Rose  Mueller  Sprague.  HandiworV  for  Girls  (illustrated).  Jack-in-the-Pulpet.  The  Let- 
kr-box.    The  Riddle-box. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  of  THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  May:  "  Nervous  System  "  ; 
Education  and  Sleep,*'  by  C.  Fred.  Pollock,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  fe. ;  "  Bicycling  and  Tri- 
CKBn^,"  by  Maurice  Thonapson ;  "Sunday  Readings";  "The  Causes  of  Poverty,"  by  the  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden.  D.  D. ;  "  Contemporary  Russian  Literature,"  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole : 
"Literaiaresof  the  Far  East,"  by  Justin  A.  Smith.  D.  D. :  "Floral  Structures  and  their  Uses,"  by 
Byron  D.  Halsted,  Sc.  D. ;  ''  How  Gold  is  Extracted  from  Ore,"  by  Coleman  E.  Bishop ;  "  Life  and 

v,  Lyman  Abbott,  D,  D. ;  "  Famine  and  Harvest/'  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop ; 


Shddon  Jackson,  D.  D.    The  usual  departments  receive  full  space. 

THE  FORUM  for  April. ^Contents :  Civil  Government  and  the  Papacy,  Professor  E.  De  Laveleye ; 
The  Hysteria  of  Sectional  Agitation,  Henry  Watterson  ;  What  Shalf  the  Public  Schools  Teach  ?  Dr. 
Aistin  Flint ;  The  Union  of  English-speaking  Peoples,  J.  D.  Champlin,  Jr. ;  Cerebral  Localization, 
Dr.  C.  E.  Brown-S^uard  :  The  Dawn  of  Electricity,  Park  Benjamin ;  Creed.  Craft  and  Cure,  Dr. 
Meredith  Clymer ;  The  Tenement-house  Problem,  Alice  W.  Rollins  ■  Socialism  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston;  The  Element  of  Life  in  Fiction,  £.  P.  Roe;  Could  Mr.  Blame 
Cany  New  Yort:  ?  John  Foord. 
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/  L.  BUCHANAN,  SupeHntendeiU  Public 

to  mam  Otmlf  Ay**iMul«UMl  MiMiK  Otrl 
■tf  and  trmimfOid  to  (Mr  nueiuan  <■  4|hK  | 

State  Normal  Institntes  for  1 

PEABODY   APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  only  fund  at  the  command  of  the  Board  of 
port  of  institutes  this  year,  as  heretofore,  is  the  $3, 
priated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.    The 
sums  allotted  to  Virginia  out  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  the  current  year 
are  as  follows : 

Scholarships  (in  State  Normal  Colleg^e, Tennessee,)        -  -    $3,Soo 

State  Female  Normal  School  (Farmviile),  -  -  •       2,000 

Hampton  Normal  School,  .....         ^oo 

For  Institutes,     .--.-.-       2,000 

$7.30) 
It  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  the  purpose  to  which  the  severalsums  are 
to  be  applied  is  specifically  designated  by  the  Peabody  Board ;  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  any  high  school  or 
academy  in  Virginia,  and,  therefore,  no  aid  from  this  source  for  such  pur- 
pose can  be  expected.  As  has  been  stated  heretofore  in  the  Journal,  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  is  to  apply 
the  income  from  that  fund  mainly  to  the  training  of  teachers.  Hence 
much  the  larger  part  of  it  Is  appropriated  to  Normal  schools  and  to  in- 
stitutes, and  all  allotted  to  Virginia  is  thus  appropriated.  So,  then,  the 
question  to  be  carefully  considered  is  how  to  expend  most  wisely  and 
profitably  to  our  teachers  the  {2,000  assigned  to  Virginia  for  institutes. 
As  we  have  both  white  and  colored  teachers,  the  fund  should  be  equita- 
bly used  in  the  interest  of  both. 

PLACES   FOR    HOLDING   INSTITUTES. 

For  white  teachers,  institutes  will  be  held  at  the  following  places,  viz : 
Alexandria,  Liberty,  Estiliville,  Martinsville  and  Cape  Charles;  for 
colored  teachers,  at  Staunton,  and  two  other  points  not  yet  definitdy 
fixed  upon.  Arrangements  have  already  been  partially  made  with  con- 
ductors and  as.sistant  instructors.  As  soon  as  these  are  completed,  and 
the  times  fixed  upon  for  the  several  institutes  to  open,  due  announcement 
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vill  be  made  by  circular  or  otherwise.  In  the  meantime  it  is  hoped  that 
superintendents  will  press  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  teachers,  and 
insist  on  their  attendance. 

VIRGINIA  NORMAL  AND   COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Summer  Session, 

The  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  will 
open  on  the  15th  of  June  and  continue  five  weeks.  Circulars  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  the  course  of  instruction,  requirements,  advantages,  etc., 
have  been  issued  by  the  president  of  the  Institute  with  the  approval  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  believed  that  the  opportunities  for  improvement  which  the  Insti- 
tute will  afford  colored  teachers  at  the  approaching  summer  session  will 
be  specially  &vorable.  The  main  building  of  the  Institute,  now  partly 
in  use,  will  be  supplied  with  such  furniture  as  may  be  needed,  and  thus 
most  ample  accommodations  in  the  way  of  rooms  for  all  purposes  will 
be  available. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  general  lectures  outlined  in  the  circular 
are  comprehensive. 

The  session  ought  to  have,  and  doubtless  will  have,  a  large  attendance. 

We  trust  that  the  circulars  forwarded  to  superintendents  will  be 
prompdy  distributed. 

THE  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE. 

Copies  of  the  following  Circular  have  been  mailed  to  Superintendents 

'  of  counties  and  cities  in  Tidewater  Virginia,  for  distribution  among  the 

colored  teachers : 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Deparhnent  of  Public  Instruction^ 

Richmond,  April  11,  1888. 

To  the  Colored  Teachers  of  Tidewaier  Virginia  : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  of 
the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  we  are  able  to  announce 
that  an  institute  for  colored  teachers  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Hampton  Normal  from  Monday,  28th  of  May,  to  Wednesday,  14th  of 
June,  1888.  Colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools  will  be  admitted  free 
of  charge  for  tuition.  Board  and  lodging  will  be  provided  at  %2  per 
leek,  or  lodging  alone  at  50  cents  per  week,  payable  in  advance. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  facilities  for  instruction  at  this  institute  are 
excellent;  the  climate  of  Hampton  at  this  season  of  the  year  especially 
is  delightful;  the  place  is  accessible  by  rail  or  water  from  any  of  the 
counties  or  cities  of  the  Tidewater  section. 
.      8 
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'dations  will  be  furnished  for  forty  teachers.  Application  for 
usi  be  made  to  General  Armstrong,  Hampton,  Virginia,  m 
ay  first. 

a  similar  opportunity  for  special  instruction  was  extended  to 
[eachers,  and  the  accommodations  provided  were  barely  su(- 
e  number  in  attendance.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  year 
also  attend  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  accommodations,  and 
II  realize  the  substantial  benefits  to  be  derived  from  regular 
rom  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  institute. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintended  Public  Instruction. 


ibject  of  institutes  must  necessarily  engage  attention  for  some 
ne,  it  is  not  deemed  inappropriate  to  devote  the  Official  De- 
the  Journal  for  this  month  mainly  to  that  sut^ect.  As  em- 
latest  views  of  prominent  educators  in  regard  thereto,  we 
11  the  report  submitted  to  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  July  last : 

PORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(Presented  by  E.  C.  Hewett.) 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

eatest  need  of  our  schools  everywhere  is  well  qualified  teacb^ 
as  always  been  true ;  and  we  see  no  prospect  of  a  time  when 
I  true.  It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  teachers  are  of 
-viz. :  those  with  whom  teaching  is  a  vocation,  and  those 
it  is  a  temporary  occupation ;  the  latter  class  is  much  the 
■^  who  propose  to  make  teaching  a  vocation  are  likely  to  be 
end  considerable  time  and  effort  in  fitting  themselves  for  their 
se  with  whom  it  is  a  temporary  occupation  are  likely  to  take 
)  prepare  for  it,  and  perhaps  some  pressure  is  necessary  to 
:o  do  anything  at  all  in  this  way. 

Institutes  may  be  of  great  service  to  both  classes ;  but  it 
that  they  must  be  adapted  primarily  to  the  needs  of  the  second 
Jly  to  those  who,  with  little  or  no  special  training,  are  already 
he  school-room.  Professor  Payne  says  :  "  The  distinctive 
he  Institute  is  to  provide  training  for  no n- professional  leach- 
loo- professional  teachers  is  mrant  those  who  have  had  no 
lomial  schools.— Ed.] 
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Means  of  Preparation. 

II.  The  means  of  professional  preparation  open  to  those  who  propose 
to  teach,  or  who  are  already  teaching,  are  five  in  number  : 

(fl)  Normal  Schools.  ' 

{i)  Books  and  Periodicals.  ' 
'  (f)  Teachers'  Meetings. 
{i)  Observations. 
{e)  Experience  in  the  School-room. 

The  preparation  necessary  to  the  teacher  is  fourfold.     It  has  regard — 

(i)  To  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

(2)  To  the  being  to  be  taught. 

(3)  To  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  managing. 

(4)  To  the  mechanics  of  the  school — organizing,  managing,  etc. 

Teachers^  Meetings, 

III.  Three  distinct  kinds  of  teachers'  meetings  may  be  recognized — 
viz. :  (a)  Associations.  (^)  Drills,  (r)  Institutes.  The  first  are  composed 
of  equals,  coming  together  as  deliberative  bodies  and  governed  by  Par- 
liamentary rules.  The  second  are  gatherings,  unsually  continuing  several 
weeks,  for  perfecting  the  members  in  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  or 
in  preparing  for  the  test  of  an  ordinary  examination  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. They  bear  various  names,  as  drills,  county  normals,  institutes, 
etc,  but  they  are  really  short-term  schools ;  and  their  work  is  usually 
professional  in  a  secondary  sense  only. 

Institutes,  as  we  use  the  term,  usually  continue  for  a  week  or  less,  and 
are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  who  are  active  teachers.  They 
partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  school,  or  a  drill ;  but  with  a  wider 
purpose,  and  a  mingling  of  instruction  in  matter  with  instruction  in 
philosophy  and  methods.  Their  working  is  hampered  by  two  serious 
limitations — viz.:  brevity  in  time,  and  probably  variety  in  the  capacity 
and  previous  training  of  their  members. 

PURPOSES   OF  AN  INSTITUTE. 

IV.  The  institute  should  serve  at  least  three  purposes : 

1st  It  should  awaken  its  members  to  the  nobleness  of  their  work  and 
to  an  appreciation  of  their  needs;  it  should  arouse  something  of  a  true 
tsprit  du  carps,  "  The  best  work  of  the  institute  should  be  regarded 
as  the  creation  of  the  scholarly  and  the  professional  spirit,  a  desire  to 
reach  high  scholastic  attainments,  and  an  ambition  to  attain  to  artistic 
excellence  in  teaching."    It  is  expected  that  these  results  will  follow  from 
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:llow- workers,  from  exercise  conducted  by  persons  of  large 
thusiasin  and  wide  repute,  and  from  such  ideals  of  what 
to  be,  and  to  do,  as  may  be  set  before  them  by  the  lec- 
a!  teaching  of  able  and  experienced  minds.  In  order  that 
ay  follow,  it  is  apparent  that  the  exercises  must  be  in  the 
ior  persons.  No  place  is  more  abused  by  a  person  of  in- 
small  experience  than  that  of  conductor  or  instructor  in 
Jor  is  it  any  place  for  a  person  of  aimless  loquacity  or  for 
ll-chosen  and  unfit  conductors  and  teachers  are  the  sufli- 
iailure  in  hundreds  of  institutes. 

[itute  should  give  actual  instruction  {a)  in  subjects  to  be 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  (f)  in  the 
zing,  managing  and  governing  schook. 
nplete  or  extensive  can  be  attempted  in  the  branches  of 
It  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  tnembers  may  be  re- 
i  and  classified,  and  something  may  be  done  both  in  im- 
owledge,  and  in  leading  to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and 
hods  as  to  its  acquisition.  The  wise  conductor  can  do  a 
lervice  for  the  young  members  by  recommending  specific 
study,  by  giving  hints  on  study  and  reading,  and  by  con- 
lung,  inexperienced  and  thoughtless,  that  the  field  before 
one,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  become  proficient  in 
without  long  and  toilsome  eflTort.  One  of  the  most  com- 
disgusting  exhibitions  of  young  teachers  is  often  seen  in 
in  that  they  are  masters  of  everything  pertaining  to  their 
mt  phrase,  they  show  that,  in  their  own  estimation,  "  they 
An  institute  ought  to  do  much  to  show  such  persons 
,ck,  and  to  awaken  in  them  an  ambition  for  a  wide  and 
e, 

ting  the  members  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
in, a  beginning  at  least  can  be  made  in  the  study  of  the 
'S  of  mind,  activity  and  mind-growth,  and  in  the  prin- 
lods  of  instruction  that  grow  out  of  such  a  study.  Not 
ung  teacher  be  instructed  in  such  knowledge,  and  shown 
large  and  available  store  of  it  in  books,  but  he  may  be 
c  of  a  fruitful  and  effective  study  of  his  own  mind  and  of 
hers,  especially  those  of  the  children  under  his  care, 
inducted  institute,  with  its  daily  work  and  evening  lec- 
ery  much  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  community,  to  dis- 
leas  of  education,  its  importance  and  methods,  and  to  cor- 
akes  and  misapprehensions  among  the  people,  which  so 
lief  hindrances  to  the  best  success  of  the  school  enterprise. 
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METHODS   OF  AN   INSTITUTE. 

V.  The  Head,  An  institute  should  resemble  a  school,  rather  than  a 
parliamentary  body.  It  should  be  under  the  direction  of  one  heady  and 
aO  its  exercises  should  be  in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  and 
weU-digested  plan.  The  conductor  should  be  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  possessed  of  rare  skill  and  tact  both  in 
the  art  of  instruction  and  in  intercourse  with  men.  Under  such  a  con- 
ductor assistants  of  less  age  and  acquirement  may  be  made  very  useful, 
but  crude,  unskilful,  impassive  teachers  can  never  do  good  work  in  an 
institute.  To  say  the  least,  the  programme  of  an  institute  should  be  as 
carefully  planned  and  as  closely  followed  as  the  programme  of  a  good 
graded  school.  It  will  be  a  great  help  in  giving  point  and  precision  to 
die  work,  in  preventing  waste  of  time,  in  impressing  the  value  of  a 
plan  and  order  on  the  members,  and  not  least  in^  shutting  out  the  ramb- 
ling, aimless  talk  of  the  ''distinguished  visitor." 

2d.  The  best  methods  of  work  will  combine  the  lecture  and  the  reci- 
tation. The  limit  of  time  and  the  imperfect  grading  forbid  a  too  strict 
adherence  to  the  school-room  methods ;  but  the  mere  lecture  will  not  do 
for  two  reasons :  first,  much  of  it  is  likely  to  be  lost  on  a  large  majority 
of  the  members,  and,,  second,  it  will  not  resemble  sufficiently  the  work 
of  the  school-room  for  which  the  institute  is  to  prepare.  The  institute 
lecture  should  show  no  ^tempt  at  mere  popular  effect,  nor  at  oratorical 
or  rhetorical  display.  It  should  be  clear,  plain,  pointed,  and  should  be 
ddivered  slowly,  and  with  full  opportunities  for  questions  from  the 
hearers.  The  listeners  should  take  notes  of  the  lecture,  and  it  will  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  require  a  short  recitation  upon  the  lecture,  on  the  day 
following  its  delivery. 

3d.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  the  institute  should  be 
graded,  at  least  for  a  part  of  its  work.  With  the  grades,  the  work  can 
be  brought  nearer  the  school-room  type,  because  the  number  to  be  taught 
ii  smaller,  and  they  are  of  a  more  uniform  capacity.  Well- prepared,  ex- 
perienced teachers  sometimes  complain  that  the  institute  has  nothing  for 
them,  especially  if  they  have  attended  the  last  institute  in  the  same  town 
or  county.  And  these  excuses  are  often  well  founded.  Such  persons 
might  find  profitable  work  in  a  higher  grade ;  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  their  presence  should  be  secured,  and  that  it  should  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  others. 

4th.  We  think  it  very  desirable  that  a  part  of  the  work  should  consist 
of  model  exercises ;  that  is,  of  the  teaching  of  classes  of  children  by 
some  one  who  can  show,  by  skilful  work,  the  application  of  some  of  the 
principles  theoretically  taught. 

5th.  Evening  lectures  should  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
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le  institute  is  held  and  in  neighboring  towns. 
vc  a  direct  bearing  on  questions  of  education, 
I  of  it  which  particularly  concern  the  people. 
3r  may  call  to  his  aid  not  only  eminent  teachers 
1  the  institute,  but  clergymen,  lawyers,  editors, 
ng  to  say,  and  can  say  it  effectively.  The  suc- 
^nterprise  rests,  ultimately,  with  the  people ;  it 
stness  and  intelligence.  And  we  venture  the 
ity,  as  a  whole,  need  arousing  and  instructing 
ite  as  much  as  the  teachers  do.  A  series  of 
1  as  they  should  be,  ought  to  produce  a  genuine 
a  State  or  county  among  the  people  no  less 

1  that  little  or  nothing  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
as  complete  ;  it  must  stand  to  the  members  as 
•oductory.  Nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  that 
;  most  profit  should  be  able  to  "  take  a  hint." 

INSTITUTES  TO  KORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
/e  just  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  work  of 

antagonistic  to  the  work  of  the  normal  school, 

of  the  same  kind.  Nor  can  it  take  the  place 
the  work  of  the  normal  school.  But  for  multi- 
r  never  would  go  to  a  normal  school,  it  will  do 

loss  of  that  training  which  such  a  school  would 
e  is  a  supplement  to  the  normal  school.     Also, 

hints  "  that  a  good  institute  will  give,  b  better 
sional  books,  to  observe  the  teaching  of  others, 
experience. 

rest  awakened  by  the  institute,  and  the  insight 
ied  and  nature  of  professional  preparation  for 
ipiring  motives  which  will  lead  them  to  go  to 
'uUer  draft  of  that  for  which  a  taste  has  been 
as  experience  has  shown  in  a  multitude  of  cases, 
feeder  to  the  normal  school.  Many  thorough, 
iduates  of  normal  schools,  would  have  plodded 
1  a  dull,  inefficient  way,  or  would  have  left  it  in 
ad  not  come  to  them  as  a  revelation  and  an 

C.  C.  Rounds,  CAatrman, 
E.  C.  Hewett, 

D.  B.  Hagar, 
Robert  Allyn. 
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OoQDty  Saperintendent's  Office. 

V 

\ 

[A  wide-awake  county  superintendent  contributes  the  following  article 
to  the  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  his  confreres.  We  have  visited  the 
office  described,  and  noted  with  much  gratification  the  admirable  equip- 
ments and  orderly  arrangement.  We  wish  every  superintendent  in  the 
State  were  provided  with  such  an  office,  the  value  of  which,  in  the  more 
expeditious  discharge  of  a  superintendent's  duties,  all  would  doubtless 
appreciate.  But  the  cost  of  such  equipments  ought  not  to  come  out  of 
the  meagre  salary  of  the  superintendent—as  it  did  in  the  case  referred  to — 
since  this  officer  is  by  no  means  the  only  beneficiary.  Every  county 
ought  to  provide  its  superintendent  of  schools  with  an  office  at  the  court- 
bouse,  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  his  office  expenses  ought  to  be 
made.] 

A  paragraph  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  reminds  me  to 
say  a  frood  word  for  another  county  superintendent's  office.  No  doubt 
better  things  could  be  justly  said  of  many  other  offices  in  the  State,  and 
just  as  good  things  ought  to  be  said  of  all  of  them.  Therefore,  please 
do  not  place  the  writer  among  such  of  your  superintendents  (if  you  have 
any  such)  as  exhibit  a  spirit  of  boasting,  for  he  is  quite  mindful  of  the 
bet  that  there  are  still  lacking  many  things  to  make  up  a  proper  outfit 
for  a  county  superintendent's  office  work. 

My  office  furniture  is  very  simple — consisting  of  a  book  and  filing  case, 
a  writing-desk,  a  letter-press  and  table,  a  set  of  chairs,  a  waste  basket,  a 
water  pitcher,  and  lamp.  The  walls  of  the  room  contain  a  set  of  outline 
maps,  photographs  of  the  State  superintendents  in  large  frames,  and  pic- 
tores  of  some  of  the  State  institutions  with  photograph  of  principal.  The 
room  itself  is  large  and  airy,  situated  on  the  principal  street  of  the  court- 
bonse  town. 

But  the  chief  comfort  of  the  office  is  the  book  and  filing  case.  This 
is  7^  feet  high  by  4^  feet  wide,  made  in  two  parts,  one  resting  on 
the  other.  The  upper  part  is  5  feet  high  by  i  foot  deep  ;  the  lower  part 
is  2^  feet  high  by  20  inches  deep.  Each  part  is  divided  into  two  divi- 
aons,  fi-om  top  to  bottom,  which  are  designated  as  A,  B,  C  and  D.  The 
upper  doors  are  of  glass,  the  lower  of  wood.  Each  door  has  a  lock  and 
key  of  its  own,  and  opens  independently  of  the  rest. 

Division  A,  consists  of  five  movable  shelves,  and  here  are  kept  the 
books,  such  as  bound  volumes  of  annual  reports,  educational  journals, 
specimen  copies  of  text- books,  etc. 

Division  B,  consists  of  forty  pigeon-holes — some  of  them  4  inches  wide 
by  5}^  inches  high,  the  rest  an  inch  larger  each  way.     In  the  smaller  are 
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hings  as  monthly  and  term  repori 
asurer  and  district  clerks,  duplicate 
county  superintendent,  oaths  of  ofl 
edmen  copies  of  all  blank  forms  us< 

official  letters,  etc.  In  the  larger  hi 
es  of  schools  and  colleges,  copies  of 

year,  circulars  of  information,  pri< 
liture  manu&cturers,  etc.     Each  ck 

!rly  labelled.  Any  letter,  report  or  other  ofhcial  document 
Ted  to  as  conveniently  as  a  page  of  any  book  in  hand, 
fidal  letter  is  folded  after  a  uniform  shape,  the  address  of  its 
substance,  date  of  receipt  and  answer  are  endorsed  thereon, 
filed  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  names  of  authors,  and 
ly  as  to  dates. 

C  consists  of  four  large  pigeon  holes,  9x10}  inches,  and  one 
).  Here  are  kept  the  blank  forms  received  from  central  office 
of  teachers  and  school  officers. 

D  consists  of  shelves,  on  which  are  kept  the  stationery  of  the 
other  things  too  large  for  other  parts  of  case.  This  case 
e  comfort  than  any  other  thing  connected  with  the  office. 

most  convenient  thing,  in  the  transaction  of  the  office-worlc,  is 
3ok,  in  which  is  retained  a  copy  of  every  communication  seat 
Bee. 

:ord-book  are  kept  a  summary  of  every  monthly  and  term- 
eachers,  of  reports  of  county  treasurer  and  district  clerks, 
nancial  statements  to  school  boards,  value  of  taxable  property 
lool  district,  school  census,  organization  of  district  boards, 
immary  of  office-work,  GrandstalT  Fund  account,  monthly 
f  school  attendance  in  each  district,  office  expense  account, 
eachers'  examinations,  etc.,  etc. 
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ms  for  census  of  teachers  for  the  current  school  year  were 
uperintendents  April  26th,  with  the  request  that  they  be  care- 
curately  filled  up  and  returned  to  the  central  office  not  later 
■oiA.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  Superintendents  make  dili- 
to  obtain  all  the  information  called  for  in  the  blanks,  as  the 
d  at  will  be  defeated  should  the  inquiries  be  only  partially  or 
'  answered.  Where  the  schools  are  not  in  session,  it  may  be 
)  correspond  with  the  teachers,  in  order  to  make  satis&ctory 
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returns,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  done  if  essential  to  a  proper  pre- 
sentation of  the  &cts.  The  returns  from  each  county  and  city  will  be 
careAilly  inspected  as  they  reach  this  office,  and  superintendents  promptly 
notified  of  any  discrepancies  that  may  be  noted  therein. 


Oounty  Institates. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  the  activity  of  school  officers  in  the  direction 
of  county  institutes,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  this 
work.  Below  we  print  such  brief  notices  of  one  or  two  of  the  institutes 
as  space  permits : 

Norfolk  County, — Superintendent  John  T.  West  held  an  institute  at 
Berkley  for  one  week,  commencing  April  i6th.  Deputy  State  Superin-  . 
lendent  Henry  Houck,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  J.  T.  Corlew,  of 
North  Carolina,  had  charge  of  the  instruction.  Superintendent  West 
says :  The  institute  was  a  success.  The  conductors  were  instructive  and 
entertaining.  My  entire  corps  of  seventy-one  teachers  were  present  with 
one  excepdon.  The  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  public  schools  and  the  Nor- 
folk and  Hemmingway  Colleges  gave  us  an  additional  number  of  twenty- 
five,  making  an  average  of  ninety-five  teachers  in  attendance,  while  visiting 
citizens,  including  nine  of  my  trustees — ^three  of  whom  were  present  every 
day — occupied  all  the  other  available  space  in  the  hall.  The  institute  was 
dosed  with  a  splendid  collation  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  Berkley. 

Frederick  County. — An  institute  was  held  at  tlie  courthouse  April  2d. 
Sixty-five  teachers  were  present.  A  report  in  the  Winchester  Times 
gives  the  following  accounts  of  the  proceedings  : 

The  first  subject  on  the  programme,  "  How  to  Teach  Beginners,'*  was 
opened  and  discussed  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  Prof.  John  R. 
Whitacre. 

"The  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Reading"  was  introduced  by  T.  Fink 
Fawcett  who,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  explained  the  way  in  which  he 
has  very  successfully  taught  that  art.  He  was  followed  by  J.  R.  Whit- 
acre, David  Petrie  and  Harvey  Strickler. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  was  next  had  on  Grammar.  The  open- 
log  address  on  this  topic  was  by  M.  L.  P.  Reed.  He  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  Harvey  Strickler,  Clark  H.  Purcell,  Rev.  W.  A.  Crawford, 
David  Petrie,  J.  R-  Whitacre,  T.  F.  Fawcett  and  D.  W.  Branson.  The 
speeches  were  all  brief  and  to  the  point. 
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lOon  session  opened  with  a  discussion  on  A: 
ed  the  opening  address  on  this  topic,  having 

to  prepare,  the  duty  was  performed  by  Profe 
■as  followed  *by  Messrs.  Clark  Purcell,  L.  C 
ey  Strickler,  R.  L.  Wolriog  and  M.  L.  P.  R 
ieresting  addresses. 
topic  discussed  was  Penmanship  by  Professoi 

pen-artist,  who,  in  a  very  forcible  address,  i 
the  art     He,  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  black-b 

of  teaching  writing  and  drawing. 

subject,  "  History — The  Art  of  Teaching  I 
Jy  handled  by  Professor  Petrie,  who  sketch 
1  our  own  country,  and  impressed  upon  those 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject  in  the 
charge. 

ubject — School  Government — was  discussed  1 
rickler.     By  request  of  Professor  Peters,  of 

M.  L.  P.  Reed  called  the  attention  of  thost 
'or  male  teachers  now  open  at  that  institution 

■Ttiy. — The  Pag'e  News  says  :  "Our  efhcient 
ool  Superintendent,  Dr.  H.  M.  Keyser,  is  n 
Normal  Institute  this  summer,  which  will  bee 
able  and  experienced  teachers  This  will  1 
mty,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  very  happy  re 
e  heartily  advise  every  teacher  in  this  count] 
The  advantages  they  will  gain  will  more  thane 
spent  in  so  useful  a  manner.  A  notice  coni 
appear  in  our  next  issue,  and  we  ask  all  to  re 
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e  Co. — Superintendent  Powers:  "A  meetin 
the  county  was  held  in  Chariottesville,  Ap 
organizing  a  Reading  Association.  Thirty-n 
s  were  present.  The  county  superintendent  a 
address  on  the  necessity  of  better  qualificatic 
secure  this.  He  was  followed  by  several  of 
les.  The  deepest  interest  in  the  matter  seen 
and  I  think  much  good  will  be  accomplished. 
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Bedford  Co, — Superintendent  Hawkins  :  Judging  from  the  inquiries, 
the  Bufordville  Training  School  will  be  well  attended  the  coming  summer. 

Fairfax  Co, — Superintendent  Hall :  Teachers'  institutes  for  the  white 
aod  colored  teachers  of  the  county  will  be  held  as  follows : 

For  white  teachers,  at  Fair&x  C.  H.,  beginning  the  fourth  Monday  in 
May ;  for  colored  teachers  at  Falls  Church,  beginning  the  second  Mon- 
day in  May.  These  institutes  will  each  continue  for  five  days,  and  in 
addition  to  the  reading  of  essays,  public  addresses,  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion by  the  teachers  and  county  superintendent  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  model  classes  will  be  organized,  and  these  methods  actually 
demonstrated. 

Frederick  Co. — Superintendent  Lynch:  Three  of  our  teachers  are 
now  attending  the  course  at  the  University.  A  very  profitable  institute 
was  held  April  2d  ;  sixty  five  teachers  present. 

Gloucester  Co, — Superintendent  Hogg :  At  an  institute  held  April  17th, 
essays  on  the  following  subjects  were  read  and  discussed — viz:  History, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Composition,  with  methods  of  teaching 
these  branches  ;  Program  of  Daily  Exercises ;  Methods  of  Discipline ; 
Attendance  of  Pupils ;  How  to  Remedy  Tardiness  and  Irregular  At- 
tendance ;  Moral  Education,  etc.,  etc.     The  essays  were  of  a  high  order. 

Higkland  Co, — Superintendent  Chew  :  Our  estimates  of  funds  needed 
for  next  school  year  have  been  made  and  allowed  by  supervisors  in  full. 
We  always  ask  for  maximum  levies,  and  the  supervisors  have  never 
failed  to  grant  the  same. 

Roanoke  Co, — Superintendent  Holland:  An  election  under  the  Act  of 
Assembly  approved  February  23, 1888,  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  April. 
There  were  only  two  negative  ballots  in  a  vote  representing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  district.  The  town  of  Salem,  in- 
doding  the  territory  within  the  limits  named  in  the  act  aforesaid,  has 
been  erected  into  a  separate  school  district,  to  date  from  the  first  day  o' 
May,  1888. 


THE  ^:i»!EI3:ek.£ 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANi 

Established  in  18S7,  and  since  Dr.  SanveuT's  lemoval  in  188; 
management  of  Professor  W.  L.  Monlague,  who  bu  been  connecle 
its  befrinning,  will  hold  its 

TWELFTH  SESSION  AT  AMHERST  ( 
July  2d  to  August  3d,  I 

TWENTY-NINE  Teacheia  and  Lectunrs.    FORTY-T^ 

lostroclion  (-iven  in  NINE  LANGUAGES,  aUo  in  EARLV  ENGLISH,  OLD 
FRENCH.  CHEMISTRY,  AKT,  MATHEMATICS,  PHONETICS  and  the  AM- 
HERST SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.  Lectures  daily  in  French  and  Get. 
man.  Excursions  and  Picnio  on  Saturrinys.  Beautiful  and  heallby  location.  "Tie  rt- 
ctni  tetsiim  e/  tht  tcAeol  teas  lAt  ieil  y^t  held." — Prksidknt  Sbblvi.  "Rtaliza  the  ititai 
af  a  Summer  Sthaai  of  Languagtt."—V f.oV. '^ .  S.  TVUtt.  Circular  add  Prognnune 
nrec.     Address 

PrafcBBor  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amtaent,  Hua. 


AGENTS, 
ReadlReadI 


TEACHERS 

DURING  VACATION 

may  find  profitable  emplojfment.  Write 
for  particulars.  Special  rate*  to  School 
Libiuies.     Addreu 

SCRIBNER'S  MAOAZINB, 
743  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Island  Summer  School, 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.  MASS. 

EXjETTBlTT'ia:  A.lTlirTTA.lj  SESSIOIT. 


20  Departments.        30  Instructors. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,       -      3  Weeks,  July  16  to  Aug.   3. 
ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS,     5  Weeis,  July  16  to  Aug.  17. 


The  Oldest  of  the  Summer  Schools  and  the  Best. — Out  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — The  Very  Best  Location. 

Low  price  for  board  and  for  tuition  ; 
the  Ixst  organiaed  tor  real  wotit,  with  ei 
or  inrormalian  to 

BENJAMIN  W.  PUTNAM, 

BuBincas  Acent,  Jamaica  PlaJa,  Uaia. 

Or  to  WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY, 

President,  50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boalon,  Maaa. 
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HOME  ^1' 


,.,_..       I-«tiB     and 
Greet    at    SIGHT,   dh    Ills 

"iktiklinbaboLasbics." 

hsphpHsuiKCaitione  DrBehoul  Booki  ttta.    C. 
PUILADIUHIa.  Ft. 

JOSEPHCiLLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

GOLD  MBDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  VSIB. 
Nm.  3O3-4O4-17O-S04. 

TBI  HOST  FESFECT  OF  YZm. 


H  •iHpwdajaiid  Dpnrda  wbannr  tbtj  III*. 
Toiin  itanad  fna.  Oipltil  nnt  n^QlrwI.  Eoma 
ttnaadaanrMtDailngladajMUilivork.    AJI 


CYCLOPEDIAS. 


Johnaoc'e  nntverB&t  Cjalopedia  U  a 
wh^le  librftrj  of  QciveriRt  knowled^ 
from  the  p«QS  of  tbe  >blei>t  gcbalus  IQ 
America  Hod  Europe.  It  ii  Excepted  u 
higb  aathoTJtj  in  oar  'eiding  collef;ei. 
I'  IB  Dot  for  thn  few,  like  Appletone'  or 
the  BritftDDioa,  bot  for  el!  It  bee  jaet 
been  tborouGhly  revised  ftt  a  coat  of  over 
leO.OOO,  and  three  jean'  labor  bj  forty 
editors,  and  over  2  000  renowned  con- 
tribotore.  It  ie  io  eight  convenient  lised 
volnmfB.  No  father  can  Kive  to  bis  obild 
at  echool,  or  bii  eon  or  dengbter  joet  en- 
terioa  the  arena  of  lite,  anjlhing  that 
will  be  of  more  permanent  benefit.  It  if 
ao  edacatioa  innplemeotarf  lo  (hat  of 
the  ecbooli.    Adareee,  for  particDlare  and 


A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

11  Qreat  Jooei  8t,  New  York. 


mmxi 


I  Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  ere  ibe  best 
and  cheapest  system  (or  condocting  day 
schoolf  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  aet 
o  larjie,  beantiral  chromo  excelaior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo- lithograpbed  in  ninety  diHerent  designs, 
colors  and  maltos.  Price  per  set,  (I ;  half  set,  I  lO  cards,  goc. 
Beantiral  Cbromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  *ie«i,  flowen.  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as- 
sorted,  no  two  slike.at  following  prices  per  dozen :  site  xxjfi 

i8c.;  4^x6.  jsc  4>ix6ji,  30c.;  S}4'7>i,  4oc.  Large  lel 
lainples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prite,  line  gift  :ards 
and  teachen'  scboot  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  poslpaid  by  mail.  Postage  Uampa  taken. 
Address  A.  J.   FOUCH   &  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 


188    TEACHERS    KIT  ANTED  i 

Send  stamps  for  FBBB  UEOISTRATXON  Plan  and  American  College 
Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEACHKRS'  BUREAU, 

Evans  Bttildmgt,  St.  Zoittt. 


That  to  bar.  *oA  whoFV  Until,  ^n6  pfoalnr  lawoEprtotf 
for  bonsvl  BodB.  Ftirs  or  QUIDS  ddIt  1"  rcpi".  Inclnd. 
ta  a  OvilliiUi  nnil  (or  10  cinU  norlh  or  HrciJi. 

ajMsa  vicK,  sEEnsitiAjt,  _ 

Kwiheaier,  N.  T> 
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IHE 
DO 


Ths  n«..    

thkt  are  now  b«inB  pl>cad  wit)) 
etch  "Dom«atic"  tu-e  apecikltiM. 
No  otber  mschina  hu  tbam. 
Thau  AtUcbmsnte  and  tbs  New 
Wood  Work  mftke  tha  "Domw- 
Uc"  more  tban  avsr,  without 
qnaitioD,  lb*  Acknow]*df{ad 
SUDdard  of  GicsUtDC*. 
Aganu  wanted.    Addren 

I  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


INVENTION 


roTolatioDlMd  the 
world  dariog  thft  last 
half  century.  Not  least 
_:  the  wonders  of  InTentlTe  progress  Is  a  method 
ud  tftUm  of  iroik  that  cao  be  performed  all  over 
the  eoQBtry  without  separating  the  worliers  from 
Mr  iKmias.  Pay  liberal;  anyone  tan  do  the  work ; 
Mm  mx,  yonag  or  old ;  no  special  ability  reqairfd. 
(k^tti  not  needed ;  yon  are  started  free.  Cut  this 
sit  sod  rstvm  to  na  and  we  will  send  yon  ftee  some> 
tUag  of  graat  valne  and  importance  to  yon,  that  will 
rtvt  jm  in  bnainesa,  which  will  bring  3  on  in  more 
Maaj,  ri^t  away,  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
OAis  ovrrrr  rut.    Address,  Tnie  ft  Go.,  Angnita, 


RICHLY 


Rewarded  are  those  who  read 
this  and  then  act;  they  will  find 
honorable  employment  that  will 
not  take  them  flrom  their  homes  and  families.  The 
profits  are  large  and  sure  for  STer^  Industrious  per- 
son, many  have  made  and  are  now  making  several 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  It  is  tuiy  for  any  one  to 
make  five  dollars  apd  u)pwards  per  day  who  is  willing 
to  work.  Either  sex,  young  or  old ;  capital  not 
needed;  we  start  you.  Bverything  new.  No  special 
ability  required;  you,  reader,  can  do  It  as  well  as 
anyone,  write  to  us  at  once  for  full  particulars 
which  we  mall  free.  Address,  Stinson  ft  Oo.,  Port* 
land,  Maine. 


Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANY  ROUTE 


B£TWKSN  THE 


Nopthv/est   and    South >vest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  )  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  J  and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Bates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THS  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACB  8LBBPBR. 

BETWEEN 


BERTHSo    1.00. 

THE  BEST  EQUIFBEJD  EOAD  IN   THE  SOUTH/ 

run  Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghouse 
Automatic  Aii-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 

Tourists  will  Bnd  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDQB  and 
DA0QBR8'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Jtnes  riTer,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
>B  Earofx  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
{ige  Checked  to  Destination. 


DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

EeoalTera  and  Mansers. 
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J.  R.  lACMURDO, 

General  Frtlght  and  TlokeC  Agwt. 


'■■■'K\ 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 

Including 

La^v,  Medicine,  EncineerinK*  and  Agrioultnre. 

Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  $179  to  ^248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charks  S.  VenabIe,XL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  WlUi  J>0  AIX  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRZNTINO. 

Inolnding  Books,  Pamphlets,  OatalogoM,  OoHm»  Journals  and  Magasioes,  Lettar-Heada,  Btll-Hoadi, 

Buslneas  Qftrdi,  urculars,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 

And  glTe  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LB88  BfONBY  than  any  eetoblishment  In  the  United 

States.    Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORB  PL/IGING  ORDBRS     IT  WILL  PAT  YOU. 

J.  P.  BELIi  Sc  CO., 

Mann&ctnHng  Stationers,  Printen.  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Bindws, 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MagilFs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Boaid  of  Kdnoatlon  for  use  in  the  Pnblfc  Schools  of  the  State  Ibr  the 
fourth  tim*,  and  as  the  stndy  of  the  Tirginte  Hiitoiy  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  Invite 
school  ofllclals  wbo  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  suUeot.  we  are  also 
the  authorised  distributing  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATB  BOARD  OF  EDUGATIOH, 
and  applications  for  sucplles,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  ua. 
Send  for  Price-List  and  Diwounts. 


J.  P.  BELL  ft  CO., 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Venabie's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^  60 

.Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical l  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139 f  Richmond,  Fa. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEAGHER8 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Now   Ready  I  ' 

McGaffey's  Alternate  Spelling  Bopk. 

By  W.  B.  WATKmSi  D.  D.     i2mo.,  96  pp.,  12  cent^. 
I^^CoiiipiChensivtt^  and  ceneirally  usefiil.    Note  the  m  any  valuftble  featiuee . 


A  SiRiis  OF  Language  Lsssqms,  teach- 
ing the  origin,  structiire,  sound  and 
inesnHif  of  w6rds.     '         . 

Root  Words,  and  words  of  every  day  use 
offty  are  employed.  r 

Lcaaar  in  grouped  objects,  synonyms 
sod  dictation*  ' 

Correct  methods  of  writing  th6  forms  of 
words. 

Exercises  in  word  bnihling. 


Constant  reference  to  sources  and  meaiH 
ing  of  words.  -  •        .  " 

Common  errors  in  spelUt^,  pronnnciation 
and  use  of  words  pointed  out.  . 

Script  exercises  from,  the  first  lesson  on- 
ward. 

The  Alternate  Speller  is  so  classified 
and  ananged,  and  the  notes  and  sug- 
gestions are  such,  as  to  simplify  and 
greatly  reduce  the  work  of  the  teacher. 


'Single  &pei;imen  copy  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
lotroduGtion  and  ^holessi^  price,  12  cents. 


.le 
.20 
.30 
.40 
.50 


OTHER  NEW  PUBLICITIOII$. 

Slsgle  specimen  copi^  seqt  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  examinatfon  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  (Wholesale)  pri<|e  annexed. 

McGuffey's  Altemaite  Readers. 

McOttfi^y's  Alternate  Piret  Readdr,      - 
McGufTey^  Alternate  Second  Reader,  ~  ^  . 

McOufi<^*t  Alternate  Third  Reader,     -  -       ^    ~ 

McGaffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader*.-  -      ^    > 

McOufifey'a  Alternate  Pifth  Reader  (in  preparation), 
If  cQufifey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reiider  (in  preparation), 

McGuffey's  National  History  ^Series. 

1.  (For  Third  Reader  Grade)  Familiar  Animals  and  their 

Wild  Kindred,      -     ^     - 

2.  (For  Fourth  Reader  Grade)  Living  Creatures  of  Water, 

Land  and  Air  (Nearly  Ready),      -  ^     '   .  ^ 

Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies, 

The  House  I  Live  In  (Primary— Exchange  price,  18  cents), 
Bcte^ic  duidf  to  Htahh  (Exchange  price,  36  cents),  ^    •. 

Eclectic  German  Series. 

Eclectic  Qerman  Primer,  •  -  •  • 

Eclectic  Oerman  First  Reader,  ... 

Bcltictic  German  Second  Reader,  ... 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,  ... 
Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader. 
Eclectic  German  Fiith  Reader, 

Pabner^s  Science  of  Education,  Mailing  price. 
White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 
WUte's  Monthly  Record, 


.50 
.50 


.30 
.60 


.SO 

•35 
•4a 
.60 

.ya 

I.I7 

I.X7 

.48 


SOLSOnO  SZBZSS-THE  P0P7LAB  STANDABDS. 

Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates.  ' 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Oincmnati,  0. 


The. following  books,  now  recognized  as  standard,  and  known  as  the  PaTHFIwder 
Sbricst of  Physiologies,  are  preparied  to  o^leet  Statie  and  Natidnai  Legislation  on 
the  subjeqt  of  teaching  Hygienic  Physiology  with  speciai  reference  to  "ihc  effects  of 
alcoholic- dri))ks«  ^timuiants  and  narcotics  on  ihe^buman  system/'  and  to  supply  Ihe 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  practical  and  common> sense  instruction.  Teachers 
shouIdnotlUi  to  see  these  books  before  making  a  selection.  ' 

FOR  PflliWY  GRADES. 

THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRm^ER. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Physiology.     With  its  plefttifiil 
illnstrattons,  large  type  and  easy  langaage,  devoid  of  technical  terms,  it  is  the  only 
physiology,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  suitable  for  the 
■most  elementary  pupils.    Price.  30  cents.  - 

FOR  INTERIIEPiATE  GRAOES. 

HYGIENE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

This  book.contaitks  only  Physiology  enough  to  make  Hygiene  intelligible^and 
specially  refors  to  "the  effects  of  alcohoiic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system."  It8  scientific  accuracy  is  attested  by  eminent  scientists*  Distin- 
guished teachers  have  aided  in  molding  the  matter  into  a  teachable  tofm.  Written  iid 
a  spirit*  of  fairness  and  in  attractive  styTe.     202  pages.     Pricej  5a  cents* 

.  FOR  HIGHEST  GWU1E8.  : 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Contains  all  tHe  e'ccellent  and  popular  features  that « have  fpv^  Dr.  Steele's 
Fourteen  Weeks  iV  Physiology  so  wide  a  circulation.    Price,  ^.00. 


SOME  OF  THS  BSCS!^  ADOPTIONS. 


By  the  y.  8.  Qovernnpentfor  Schools 

'   under  its  direct  control.  . 

By    the    Provincial    Government    of 

Quebec. 
By  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands. 
By  the  States  of  Michigan,  Vermont, 

Delaware,      Kentuclq^;  .  Alabama, 

North  Carolina,  Oregon. 


By  the  Territories  of  Utati,  J^rijsona, 

Washington,  Wyoming. 
By  the  Cities  of  St.  Loui»,  Baltimdre, 
'   Washington,    'MinneapoUst     Des 

Moines,  Kansas  City^  Buffalo,  San 

Francisco.  ^ 

By  leading  Schools  and  Academies 

throughout  the  United  States. 


RETURNABLE  SAMPLES  SENT  .ON  APPLICA  tlON     Addresa : 


A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO., 

263  and  265  Wabash .  Ave.,  Cbieage,  HI. . 


-       Publishers, 

111  and  U3  Wiam  Si,  Sew  Tod. 
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The  Daty  of  Beins  One's  Self. 

Not  imitation,  but  individuality,  is  recognized  by  every  true  man  as  the 
ideal  of  his  personality.  ''I  must  be  myself,"  he  says,  "whatever 
comes  of  it"  To  seem  another  than  one's  self  is  insincerity,  if  not 
hypocrisy,  and  hypocrisy  is  as  despicable  as  sincerity  is  admirable. 
And  the  ideal  of  the  true  man  for  himself  is  the  ideal  of  others  for  the 
true  man.  "Be  yourself  at  every  cost,"  is  the  counsel  which  his  best 
advisers  are  constantly  sounding  in  his  ears  : 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  mast  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'' 

Yet,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  those  persons  who  are  most  desirous  of 
bong  and  seeming  their  own  selves  are  least  likely  to  know  what  it  is  to  be 
one's  self,  or  to  know  what  they  mean  by  the  term  "one's  self,"  when 
they  express  their  sense  of  the  duty  of  being  one's  self;  and,  again, 
those  persons  who  most  urgently  press  the  importance  of  this  duty  on 
others  are  as  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  scope  as  are  those  on  whom  they 
press  it 

What  is  "one's  self?"  Is  every  man's  self  a  unit  in  spirit  and  pur- 
pose and  aim,  without  any  conflict  of  feelings,  or  any  struggle  between 
contending  interests  of  being?  Or  is  one's  self,  in  most  cases,  a  seeming 
mass  of  contradictions,  with  varying  spirit,  with  diverse  purposes  and 
aims,  with  a  ceaseless  conflict  of  feelings,  and  with  a  wearisome  struggle 
of  ever-contending  interests  of  being,  going  on  below  the  surface  of  the 
outer  personality?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  one's  better  self,  as  distinct 
from  one's  worse  self;  one's  nobler  self,  as  distinct  from  one's  unworthier 
self?  If,  indeed,  one's  self  be,  or  seems  to  be,  a  double  self,  or  a  cluster 
of  selves,  which  self  is  the  real  self  that  one  ought  to  be,  or  ought  to 
seem  to  be,  in  order  to  be  sincere  beyond  all  doubt  or  question  ?  What 
is  one's  self?    What  is  it  to  be  one's  self?    What  is  it  to  seem  one's  self? 

Must  a  man,  in  order  to  be  himself,  indulge  his  natural  appetites  and 
passions,  and  follow  the  bent  of  his  temper  and  inclinations?  Must  he 
refuse  to  recognize  a  difference  between  his  lower  nature  and  his  higher, 
and  simply  give  expression  at  all  times  to  his  inclinings  and  impellings  of 
the  hour?    If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  deliberately  conceals  all  tiiat  which 
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would  count  evil  in  itself,  or  unworthy 
It  only  that  which  he  and  they  would  I 
how  can  he  be  said  to  be  acting  sincer 

„ J, jelf?     Is  one's  self,  in  short,  one's  best  self,  or  one's  worst 

self?  Is  seemingf  one's  self  seeming  one's  noblest  self,  or  seeming  one's 
unworthiest  self?  What  is  one's  self?  What  is  it  to  be  one's  self? 
What  is  it  to  seem  one's  self? 

One's  real  self  is  surely  not  his  lowest  and  worst  self,  against  which  his 
higher  and  better  self  is  zealously  contending.  No  man  would  admit 
that  that  was  so  in  his  own  case,  nor  would  any  man  claim  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  judge  his  fellow  by  that  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  one's 
real  self  is  not  himself  in  the  direction  of  his  highest  and  best  prompt- 
ings, if  he  be  all  the  while  resisting  those  promptings,  and  deliberately 
choosing  a  lower  plane  of  living  and  being.  One's  real  self  is  himself  at 
his  best,  in  the  direction  of  his  aspirings  and  strivings ;  it  is  himself  as  he 
wants  to  be,  and  as  he  is  trying  to  be,  rather  than  himself  as  he  now  is. 
This  is  the  self  which  a  man  ought  to  be  and  to  seem  to  be,  and  this  is 
the  self  which  others  should  desire  a  man  both  to  be  and  to  seem  to  be. 

A  true  man  is  often  prompted  by  his  worst  self  to  say  or  to  do  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  while  his  better  self  protests  against  his 
yielding  to  that  prompdng.  If  at  such  time  he  were  to  speak  out  or  to 
do  the  wrong  to  which  his  worst  self  prompts  him,  and  against  which  his 
better  self  protests,  he  would  so  far  misrepresent  or  conceal  his  best  self 
by  bringing  his  worst  self  into  exclusive  prominence.  Thus  doing,  he 
would  &il  of  being  himself  by  being  himself;  fail  of  being  his  whole 
self  by  being  the  lesser  part  of  himself ;  fail  of  being  the  self  that  he  is 
trying  to  be,  by  seeming  to  be  the  self  that  he  is  trying  not  to  be.  His 
real  self  at  such  a  time  is  that  self  which  is  before  him  as  an  ideal,  and 
toward  which  he  is  struggling,  however  unsuccessfully.  In  this  sense  it 
is  true  that  a  man's  real  self  is  ordinarily  a  better  self  than  his  present 
self;  for  his  real  self  is  that  which  he  strives  to  be,  while  his  present  self 
exhibits  his  lack  in  the  direction  of  his  strivings. 

"Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  said  at  one  time:  "A  large  part  of  my  re- 
ligion consists  in  trying  all  the  while  not  to  be  as  mean  as  I  know  bow." 
And  there  is  a  sense  in  which  every  man's  religion  ought  to  have  more  or 
less  of  that  element  in  its  practical  workings.  With  ourselves  as  we  are, 
and  with  our  constant  promptings  and  impellings  towards  evil  as  we  find 
them,  it  is  our  evident  duty  to  be  better  than  we  are,  and  to  show  our- 
selves as  we  know  that  we  ought  to  be,  instead  of  as  we  find  that  we  are 
inclined  to  be.  Being  one's  self,  is,  in  feet,  having  control  of  one's  self, 
rather  than  being  controlled  by  one's  self.  If  one,  for  example,  is  im- 
pelled to  ill-temper  in  a  controversy,  he  has  before  him  the  choice  be- 
tween giving  the  soft  answer  that  turns  away  wrath,  and  speaking  the 
grievous  words  that  stir  up  anger.     If  he  is  able  to  control  himself  he 
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vill  give  the  soft  answer ;  if  he  is  controlled  by  himself  he  will  speak  the 
grievous  words.  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  at  such  a  time  is  better  than 
the  mighty;  and  he  that  in  such  a  case  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city.  He  shows  himself  as  himself  by  showing  himself 
the  master  of  himself.  And  so  it  is,  that  being  one's  self  is  being  better 
than  one's  self 

But,  says  one,  '*  If  I  feel  angry  oughtn't  I  to  show  that  that  is  my 
feeling?  How  can  I  be  sincere  when  I  simulate  a  feeling  which  is  not 
real?"  The  proper  guide  of  conduct  is  conviction  of  duty,  not  feeling 
about  duty.  Whatever  you  may  feel^  you  ought  to  do  and  say  that 
which  is  right.  There  is  no  merit  in  mere  sincerity.  Sincerity,  like  con- 
sistency, is  commendable  only  when  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  right.  If 
you  feel  the  impellings  of  lust  or  appetite,  it  is  only  to  your  discredit  if 
you  show  your  sincerity  by  giving  open  expression  to  your  sinful  desires. 
Your  plain  duty  is  to  repress  and  cover  up,  and  to  try  to  crush  out,  those 
impellings.  And  so  if  you  feel  inclined  to  be  dishonest,  or  untruthful,  or 
unkind,  your  duty  is  to  act  as  you  aug?U  io  want  to  do,  rather  than  as  you 
do  want  to  do. 

That  which  we  have  no  right  to  feel,  we  have  no  right  to  show  when 
we  do  feel.  The  eval  which  is  in  one's  self  ought  not  to  be  shown  out  by 
one's  self.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  it  inside,  and  to  feel  it  there.  It  is 
still  worse  to  give  it  expression  in  act  or  in  word.  Being  one's  self  by 
such  a  disclosure  is  being  one's  worst  self,  or  is,  in  fact,  seeming  worse 
than  one's  self.  If,  indeed,  one  aught  io  feel  anger  against  another,  or 
ought  to  feel  indignation  at  his  course,  one  may  have  a  duty  to  make  a 
show  of  anger,  or  of  indignation,  accordingly,  whether  he  feels  it  for  the 
moment  or  not ;  for  in  all  things  it  is  one's  duty  to  seem  as  he  ought  to 
feel,  rather  than  to  seem  as  he  happens  to  feel. 

It  is  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  that  this  truth  has  its  more  im- 
portant applications,  and  that  the  difficulties*  in  the  way  of  its  application 
are  more  apparent  to  many  an  honest-minded  seeker  after  the  right 
standard  of  seeming  and  doing.  ''Ought  I  to  seem  kindly  toward  one, 
when  I  feel  unkindly  toward  him  ?  "  "  Is  it  not  insincerity  on  my  part, 
when  I  seem  to  like  one  whom  I  really  dislike  ?  "  "  How  can  I  be  m3rself 
when  I  conceal  my  feelings  of  disapprobation  of  another's  character  and 
course  in  my  more  familiar  conversations  with  him  ?  "  These  are  the  ques- 
tions which  puzzle  and  perplex,  and  which  often  are  a  means  of  mislead- 
ing those  who  want  to  be  right  and  to  do  right  at  any  cost.  And  these 
questions  are  easily  answered  in  the  light  of  the  principles  already  con- 
sidered. 

How  you  oufrhi  to  feel  is  of  more  importance  than  how  you  do  feel. 
If  it  be  your  unmistakable  duty  to  feel  that  the  character  and  conduct  of 
another  should  have  your  manifest  condemnation,  then,  indeed,  you  ought 
to  show  that  feeling  accordingly  ;  but  in  showing  that  feeling,  you  ought 
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also  to  show  another  phase  of  your  feelings,  or  you  will  fail  to  be  and  to 
seem  your  true  self.  A  judge  on  the  bench,  when  he  sentences  a  prisoner 
to  the  gallows,  adds  the  tender  and  sympathetic  words,  "And  may  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul ! "  You  ought  not  to  be  less  kindly  and  con- 
siderate toward  one  whom  you  condemn,  than  is  a  just  magistrate  toward 
a  convicted  murderer.  If,  however,  you  are  for  the  moment  swayed  by 
unkind  or  unjust  feelings,  you  certainly  have  a  duty  to  batde  against 
those  feelings  without  making  known  the  fact  of  your  battling.  In  order 
to  be  your  true  self  at  your  best,  under  such  circumstances,  you  need  to 
repress  and  control  all  impulses  which  are  not  in  the  direction  of  your 
best  self. 

If  you  dislike  some  qualities  in  a  person,  while  you  recognize  other 
qualities  in  him  as  commendable,  you  ought  to  feel  the  force  of  his  good 
side  as  truly  as  you  do  of  his  bad  side.  To  show  him  your  dislike  of 
that  which  you  disapprove,  without  showing  him,  with  like  clearness, 
your  approval  of  that  which  you  can  commend,  would  be  to  misrepresent 
your  real  feelings  with  reference  to  him.  Hence,  in  such  a  case,  to  be 
yourself,  as  you  commonly  count  being  yourself,  would  be  to  show  another 
self  than  your  own  self.  Sincerity,  so  far,  would  be  insincerity.  The 
main  question  for  you  to  put  to  yourself,  in  every  such  instance,  is  this  : 
**  How  ought  I  to  feel  toward  this  person  in  view  of  his  and  my  relations 
toward  our  common  Father,  and  in  view  of  the  providences  that  have 
brought  us  together  just  here?  "  The  answer  to  this  question  will  indi- 
cate to  you  how  you  ought  to  seem  to  feel. 

To  be  other  than  one's  best  and  truest  self  is  not  to  be  one's  self.  To 
beem^other  than  one's  best  and  truest  self  is  to  misrepresent  one's  self 
To  seem  to  have  less  of  kindliness  of  heart,  or  less  of  generous  appre- 
ciation of  another's  best  qualities,  than  is  in  one's  best  and  truest  nature, 
is  to  seem  to  be  other  than  one's  realest  self.  Let  us  then  beware  lest,  in 
seeking  to  be  ourselves,  we  fail  to  be  ourselves — as  the  followers  and 
representatives  of  Him  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve.  —  Tlkf  Sunday 
School  Times, 


The  Thought  of  the  Beading  Lesson. 

BY  IDA  E.  CLARK,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  DAKOTA. 

I  believe  the  two  greatest  blunders  I  have  made  in  teaching  reading 
are  these:  I  have  allowed  pupils  to  use  readers  which  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  them,  and  I  have  concentrated  my  efforts  on  elocution,  instead 
of  training  pupils  to  grasp  readily  the  thought  of  the  lesson. 

The  teacher  should  know  whether  the  reading-book  is  suited  to  the 
age  and  capabilities  of  the  child.  Where  books  have  been  read  again 
and  again,  until  the  pupils  have  lost  all  interest  in  them,  and  the  teacher 
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cannot  secure  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  they  may  profitably  try  this 
phn,  I  think.  Buy  a  set  of  the  excellent  supplementary  readers^  which 
are  sold  for  a  few  cents  apiece --buy  enough  so  that  each  pupil  may  have 
a  copy.  If  they  can  be  paid  for  by  taking  up  a  five  cent  collection,  so 
much  the  better.  I  have  obtained  reading  matter  in  that  way.  If  the 
teacher  must  pay  for  them,  she  will  never  regret  the  slight  expense,  and 
can  take  them  with  her  wherever  she  goes. 

Have  a  great  deal  of  sight  reading.  In  this  work  each  pupil  may  have 
a  book,  or  there  may  be  only  one  copy.  In  either  case,  require  pupils  to 
give  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read.  Occasionally  have  them  write 
the  story  in  their  own  words. 

Children  learn  to  read  by  reading,  and  I  believe  in  giving  them  plenty 
of  it — bright,  interesting,  instructive  reading. 

In  the  sight  reading,  where  there  is  but  one  book,  let  a  pupil  come 
before  the  class  and  read  a  paragraph  or  two,  while  those  at  the  seats  listen. 
When  he  has  finished,  require  some  one  to  tell  what  has  been  read.  Call 
for  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  words.  Place  them  on  the  board  apd 
have  the  list,  made  during  the  recitation,  pronounced  at  its  close.  After 
discussing  what  has  been  read,  let  another  pupil  come  forward  and  read, 
giving  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  read.  When  a  pupil  comes  to  a  word 
he  cannot  pronounce,  the  teacher  may  quietly  tell  him  what  it  is  and  let 
him  go  on. 

The  latter  method  of  conducting  sight  reading  trains  the  ear,  and  that 
is  often  neglected.  Many  people  cannot  remember  a  thing  unless  they 
read  it  from  a  book. 

The  teacher  can  thus  use  single  copies  of  readers  that  may  fall  into  her 
hands,  or  she  can  buy  one  reader  while  she  could  not  afford  to  furnish 
one  for  each  member  of  the  class.  Also,  excellent  stories  are  found  in 
diildren's  papers,  such  as  the  Nursery y  Children's  Hour,  etc. 

Now,  in  regard  to  my  second  blunder.  We  know  that  most  of  the 
reading  done  in  the  world  is  not  an  elocutionary  effort.  It  is  silent  read- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  For  this  reason  I  believe 
in  basing  all  the  work  in  reading  on  the  thought  of  the  lesson. 

From  the  child's  first  lessons  in  school,  when  he  learns  cat  from  the 
real  cat  or  from  a  good  picture  of  one  to  his  work  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  he 
should  get  the  thought  and  not  be  content  with  calling  the  words. 

If  we  teach  rightly,  he  will  be  an  intelligent  reader  from  the  first  and 
will  grow  to  be  a  real  student. 

The  teacher  is  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  the  pupil  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  expressions  which  he  can  read.  This  does  not  follow 
at  all.  A  child  may  read  aloud,  reasonably  well,  a  paragraph  and  still 
have  a  very  misty  idea  of  its  meaning.  After  a  paragraph  has  been  read, 
the  pupils  should  be  questioned  on  it  until  the  teacher  is  sure  they  have 
all  the  thought  contained  in  it. 
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In  the  first  reader,  the  child's  trouble  is  to  tell  the  name  of  that  group 
of  characters  in  the  reader  which  the  teacher  calls  a  word.  He  knows 
the  word  when  you  speak  it  and  knows  its  meaning,  but  cannot  tell  the 
written  or  printed  word.  In  the  second  and  third  readers  he  finds  the 
same  difficulty,  and  now  comes  to  some  words  whose  meaning  he  does 
not  know.  You  may  tell  him  many  times  what  a  new  word  is,  but  he  will 
forget  it. 

Suppose  you  go  into  a  drug  store  and  the  druggist  takes  down  a  new 
kind  of  medicine  and  speaks  its  name  once  or  twice.  You  are  not  inter- 
ested in  remembering  its  name,  for  you  do  not  need  the  medicine.  You 
will  be  very  likely  to  forget  its  name,  perhaps  before  you  leave  the  store  even. 

Is  there  any  absorbing  interest  in  that  reading  lesson  ?  Certainly  not, 
if  the  teacher  keeps  the  child  constantly  repeating  words  without  regard 
to  their  meaning.  Give  the  child  a  chance  to  think.  Urge  him  to  think. 
Tell  him  to  look  at  the  picture  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  Get  him 
to  give  sentences  for  that  new  word  and  pretty  soor  he  will  know  it,  if 
you  keep  calling  his  attention  to  the/orm  of  it  while  he  is  using  it. 

Make  the  lesson  a  reality  to  the  child.  Train  the  imagination.  It  is 
an  invaluable  aid  in  the  work.  Train  the  child  so  that  a  word  shall  bring 
up  a  vivid  mental  picture. 

Use  objects  and  good  pictures  to  aid  the  imagination  in  picturing  the 
scenes  of  the  lesson.  Leave  no  stone  unturned  which  may  make  the 
lesson  clearer  to  the  pupil.  A  few  lines  on  the  blackboard,  a  rough  sketch 
or  diagram  may  be  a  great  aid.  Use  maps  to  call  attention  to  the  loca- 
tion ;  tell  of  the  childhood,  home-life  and  character  of  the  author  ;  show 
pictures  of  his  home.     Make  the  child  interested  in  what  he  reads. 

I  believe  good  expression  in  reading  depends  mainly  on  two  things, 
viz. :  knowing  at  sight  the  pranunciaHon  of  the  words  and  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Add  to  this  a  lively  interest  and  I  believe  good 
expression  will  be  secured. 

A  special  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  assignment  of  the  new  lesson. 
In  the  older  class,  if  time  would  permit,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  plan 
to  let  the  pupils  read  the  whole  piece  silently.  Then  take  the  paragraphs 
that  are  to  be  given  for  the  next  lesson  and  look  each  through  carefully 
with  the  pupils.  Bring  out  the  pronunciation  of  the  new  words,  fix  their 
meaning.     Call  for  the  meaning  of  expressions  and  allusions. 

In  the  younger  classes,  if  pupils  cannot  tell  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
bring  it  out  by  judicious  questions,  by  a  little  story,  but  bring  it  out  in 
some  way.  Have  them  give  many  sentences,  until  both  the  pronunciation 
and  meaning  are  fixed.  Give  lessons  of  such  length  that  pupils  can  dig 
up  the  ideas  in  them. 

Do  this  until  pupils  have  formed  the  habit  for  themselves  in  studying 
the  lesson — the  habit  of  searching  around  and  getting  the  truth  the  author 
meant  to  impart. 
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Our  duty  is  not  done  when  we  have  taught  the  child  to  pronounce,  in 
order,  all  the  words  of  the  lesson.  We  should  strive,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  rouse  and  foster  the  desire  for  learning.  Many  things  we  must  get 
from  books  if  we  ever  get  them  at  all.  While  the  child  should  be  en- 
couraged and  urged  to  investigate  for  himself  those  things  he  can  examine, 
lie  should  be  taught  how  to  use  books. 

Many  people  do  not  read,  they  only  skim  over  the  surface,  and  if  any 
work  requires  more  than  that,  they  vote  it  dry  and  unreadable.  It  takes 
time  and  effort  to  tead  anything  thoroughly,  and  with  many  people  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  this  habit  of  study.  This  the  teacher  has  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  do. 

Let  him  or  her  know  the  best  authors  or  some  of  them  at  least,  and 
make  their  writings  living,  breathing  realities  to  the  pupils.  Help  them 
to  delve  for  the  hidden  beauties  and  both  will  be  amply  repaid.  In  many 
places  the  teacher  is  almost  the  only  reference  book  to  which  the  pupils 
can  go.  He  should  be  able  to  render  help,  but,  in  any  case,  train  the 
chfld  to  study.  As  one  teacher  says:  "  You  should  plant  an  intellectual 
conscience  in  the  child  so  that  he  will  not  read  over  a  word  or  expression 
which  he  does  not  understand."  He  will  consult  the  dictionary,  encyclo- 
pedia, book  of  travel,  or  scientific  work  till  he  finds  out. 

If  we  aid  the  child  to  form  this  habit,  what  have  we  done  for  him  ?  We 
have  taught  him  to  read  carefully  and  investigate  for  himself.  We  have 
helped  him  form  a  valuable  habit  which  he  might  otherwise  never  have 
gained,  and  which  will  make  his  life  more  pleasant  and  useful.  We  have 
done  our  duty  instead  of  going  through  a  mere  form.  By  teaching  him 
to  love  the  good  and  noble  in  literature,  who  can  tell  to  what  extent  we 
have  moulded  his  character  ? — Popular  Educator, 
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BY  MARY  H.  LEONARD,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

That  many  grammatical  relationships  shade  into  one  another  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  need  much  discussion. 
There  are  a  few  well-defined  types.  But  in  all  idiomatic  writing  we 
find  many  a  word  or  phrase  which  lacks  some  marks  of  the  type  with 
which  it  is  usually  classed,  or  which  has  certain  additional  marks  belong- 
ing to  another  type.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  much  similarity  in 
the  predicate  terms  of, — 

Thomas  is  late. 
Thomas  is  behind  time. 
Thomas  is  absent. 
Thomas  is  not  here. 
Thomas  is  in  the  garden. 
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But  it  is  equally  true  that  a  close  analogy  exists  in  the  sentences. — 

The  rose-tree  grows  beside  the  gate. 
The  rose-tree  stands  beside  the  gate. 
The  rose-tree  is  beside  the  gate. 

The  kinship  of  adjectives  with  adverbs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
poetic  expression  the  adjective  form  takes  the  place  of  adverbial.  It  is 
also  shown  in  participial  phrases  expressing  accompanying  action,  as, — 

The  boy  walked  on,  throwing  the  ball. 
He  came  tunning. 

In  an  inflected  language  such  participles  would  agree  in  case  with  the 
subject,  yet  it  requires  little  discernment  to  see  that  the  verb  is  to  some 
extent  modified. 

Few  elements  of  a  sentence  are  more  distinct  than  the  direct  object  and 
the  adverbial  modifier.  Yet,  through  various  modifications  of  the  indi- 
rect object,  the  line  of  division  seems  sometimes  almost  obliterated.  Verbst 
taking  two  objects  (one  meaning  a  person  and  the  other  a  thing),  some- 
times sustain  tc  each  object  a  relationship  so  close  that  some  grammarians 
(following  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  rule  for  two  accusatives)  would  csdl 
both  of  the  objects  direct.  But,  laying  aside  all  thought  of  Latin  accu- 
satives and  datives,  can  any  one  see,  in  the  purely  logical  relations  in  the 
English  sentence,  any  good  reason  for  finding  two  direct  objects  in 

"  He  taught  me  the  phrase," 

and,  at  the  same  time,  calling  "John"  the  indirect  object  in  the  following? 

He  forgave  John  the  fault. 
He  struck  John  a  blow. 

The  effort  to  see  this  distinction  calls  to  mind  the  passage  from  Dickens: 
"  Have  you  a  pair  of  eyes,  Mr.  Weller ? ,*  "  O  yes/'  replies  Sam,  " I  have 
a  pair  of  eyes,  and  that's  just  it.  If  they  was  a  pair  of  patent  million- 
magnifying  gas-microscopes,  of  extra  power,  I  might  be  able  to  see 
through  a  flight  of  stairs  and  a  deal  door,  but  being  only  eyes,  you  see, 
my  wision's  limited.'*  Can  any  one  find  the  exact  line  of  division  between 
indirect  object  and  adverbial  phrase  in  these  sentences  ? — 

I  carried  him  the  apple. 

I  carried  the  book  to  the  children. 

I  carried  the  book  to  his  room. 

I  will  find  for  you  the  place. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  for  you. 

I  told  him  the  circumstances. 

I  informed  him  of  the  matter. 

Another  series  of  finely  graded  relationships  may  be  found  in  the  ele- 
ment variously  known  as  objective  predicate  or  attributive  object.    Who  is 
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abJe  to  distinguish  perfectly  between  this  construction  and  that  of  indi- 
rect object  in  these  sentences  ? — 

They  thought  him  wise. 

They  wished  him  to  be  wise. 

They  wished  him  to  stay. 

They  asked  him  to  stay. 

They  asked  him  a  favor. 

They  asked  of  him  a  favor. 

They  advised  him  to  stay. 

They  advised  him  that  he  should  stay. 

But  how  shall  the  teacher  deal  with  these  intermediate  constructions  ? 
Fiist,  let  him  ask  himself,  What  is  the  end  to  be  gained  by  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  logical  relations  of  language  ?  Is  it  that  the  pupil  may  become 
an  expert  in  "  disposing  of "  all  the  words  and  phrases  of  literature  ? 
Then  would  grammar  be  a  useless  study  indeed  !  Too  much  of  what  is 
called  grammatical  discussion  is  the  belittling  effort  to  explain  away  the 
intrinsic  beauties  of  language.  There  is  no  small  harm  in  trying  to  wrest 
^ood  English  to  fit  grammatical  law.  Who  is  so  learned  that  he  can 
daim  to  fully  interpret  all  the  idioms  of  our  English  tongue  ? 

S}mtax  is  based  on  logic,  and  in  almost  every  sentence  can  be  found 
one  or  more  words  bearing  logical  relations  to  several  others  at  the  same 
time.  Inflected  languages  point  out  by  inflectional  terminations  the  most 
prominent  of  these  relations.  In  English,  a  change  in  emphasis  or  in  the 
position  of  a  single  word  may  develop  a  new  set  of  logical  relations. 
Many  a  reader  finds  in  a  sentence  elements  of  thought  which  the  author 
of  the  sentence  never  conceived  of.  Says  Wm.  Thomson,  in  his  Outline 
of  ike  Laws  of  Thought,  "  Those  who  are  born  to  be  heirs  of  a  highly 
analytic  language  must  needs  learn  to  think  up  to  it"  ;  and  Dr.  Abbott 
declares,  *'  In  teaching  grammar  it  ought  not  to  be  the  teacher's  object  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  speak  English,  but  to  understand  it." 

Let  the  teacher  develop,  with  careful  definition,  all  the  main  types  of 
fnunmatical  relation.  Then  let  the  pupils  apply  the  tests  of  these  types 
to  the  elements  of  various  sentences.  But  let  them  not  be  disconcerted 
by  the  fact  that  many  a  word  or  phrase  may  lack  some  of  the  marks  of 
the  standard,  or  may  combine  the  marks  of  several  distinct  types.  In  the 
latter  case  let  the  pupils,  after  free  discussion,  decide  to  which  type  the 
word  or  phrase  bears  closest  resemblance.  But  let  the  teacher  beware 
how  he  dwarfi  the  power  of  judgment  in  his  pupils  by  insisting  on  entire 
onanimity  in  their  verdict,  or  invariable  conformity  to  his  own  view. 
He  should  hold  a  definite  opinion,  of  course,  and  make  it  known  to  the 
dass,  with  bis  reason  therefor.  But  when  a  word  holds  both  adjective 
and  adverbial  relationships  in  a  sentence,  is  it  a  matter  of  large  conse- 
quence that  different  minds  give  varying  prominence  to  the  two  relations  ? 
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To  be  many-sided  in  the  teaching  of  g 
from  being  superficial.  It  is  this  very  eli 
cal  construction  that  makes  English  synt; 
pursued.     The  best  result  of  synuctica 

and  the  power  of  making  logical  distinctions.  If  this  power  be  gained, 
it  will  act  strongly,  though  indirectly,  to  enable  its  possessor  to  deserve 
the  noble  praise  once  bestowed  on  an  old  English  writer — "  He  was  w^- 
\aaguaged."  —/immal  of  BdtuaHon. 


To  Young  Teaohers. 

No  one  can  be  a  successful  teacher  who  is  not  a  successful  learaer,  and 
it  matters  not  how  often  you  have  perused  the  subject  you  are  teachiiq;, 
each  lesson  you  assign  your  pupils  should  be  carefully  considered.  In 
short,  before  you  conduct  your  redtation  you  should  comprehend  it  bet- 
ter than  you  can  expect  your  brightest  pupil.  Do  not  follow  in  the  foot> 
steps  of  those  who  say,  "We  will  have  so  many  pages  next  time." 
Such  sham  teachers  have  been  the  bane  of  the  profession  in  the  past 
They  stand  in  the  way  of  school  progress  to-day.  When  the  lessons  are 
assigned  they  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  when  the 
redtation  is  called,  have  no  plan  by  which  they  may  make  the  dependence 
of  the  day's  lesson  upon  the  work  of  the  preceding.  They  sit  in  thdr 
chairs,  with  one  finger  on  the  printed  questions  of  the  book  and  one  up<»i 
the  printed  answer,  worthless  masters  of  the  time  and  opportunity  of 
others.  Day  after  day  they  get  through  the  same  sickening  pr<^ramme, 
mere  text-book  butchers,  dead  weights  upon  educational  progression. 
Yet  such  have  the  impudence  to  term  themselves  educators.  They  say 
their  pupils  are  acquiring  an  education.     Are  they } 

What  is  education  ?  Many  answers  have  been  given,  but  it  seems  to 
me  all  definitions  are  included  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  corre<^  training 
and  proper  development  in  logical  order  by  one  or  more  faculties.  Then 
do  these  text -book  teachers  educate?  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  say  that 
their  system  cultivates  the  memory.  Possibly,  to  some  extent,  and  with 
some  pupils,  but  in  general  how  can  that  system  strengthen  the  memory 
which  induces  a  parrot-like  cramming  of  the  lesson  to-day  and  encour- 
ages total  forgetfiilness  to-morrow?  Such  teachers  point  out  their 
brightest  stars  the  ones  who  most  glibly  can  rattle  through  the  lesson, 
and  call  those  dull  who  only  learn  what  they  understand.  If  in  aJler 
years  the  pupil  of  such  a  would-be  teacher  achieves  distinction,  how 
proudly  he  is  pointed  out  as  "one  of  my  old  pupils."  If  his  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  many  who  Altered  and  stumbled  by  the  way,  discour^:ed 
because  they  were  offered  stones  when  they  asked  for  bread — "Oh,  yes, 
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tbejralso  were  my  pupils,  but  I  could  do  nothing  with  them.''  With 
sflUime  indifference  to  the  facts,  he  takes  to  himself  credit  for  the  diistinc- 
doa  achieved  in  spite  of  him,  and  holds  himself  blameless  for  the  destruc- 
tion be  has  wrought.  Like  the  ignorant  quack  who  prescribed  quinine 
piQs  for  every  case,  when  his  patient  recovered  exclaimed,  '*  Behold  the 
success  of  my  treatment,  the  evidence  of  my  skill ! ''  If  death  ensued, 
''Providence  willed  it  so  ;  human  aid  could  not  avail  him ! '' 

Education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  training  of  faculties  to  help  our- 
sdves;  to  help  others.  It  means  training  to  perform  better  the  duties  of 
Efe.  See  to  it,  young  teacher  (for  all  these  remarks  are  directed  particu- 
hdy  to  you),  that  every  step  you  take  leads  in  the  direction  of  an  upright 
and  honorable  life.  To  your  teaching  by  precept,  add  the  forceful 
emphasis  of  example.  Show  pupils  the  glory  of  a  life  of  honorable 
industry  and  moral  dignity.*  Have  no  thought  that  does  not  tend  to  the 
higher  elevation  of  your  pupils.  Teach  promptness.  Demand  exactness. 
Do  not  permit  a  pupil  to  spend  sixty  minutes  on  what  should  be  done  in 
ten.  Insist  upon  pupils  making  statements  in  an  accurate  manner.  Do 
not  permit  them  to  waste  time  by  wandering  and  trying  to  make  believe 
they  know  what  they  do  not.  Set  an  example  yourself.  When  you  do 
not  know,  hesitate  not  to  say  so.  If  it  is  something  your  position  requires 
jou  to  know,  look  it  up  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Be  careful  how  you  threaten.  Remember  your  busines  is  to  /eadf  not 
to  drive.  Place  yourself  quietly  at  the  head  of  your  pupils,  and  they  will 
foDow  you  as  the  flock  is  said  to  follow  the  Italian  shepherd.  Remember 
the  axiom  on  school  government,  "  He  governs  best  who  governs  least.'' 
Those  who  post  a  set  of  rules  and  make  much  display  of  government 
usually  have  least  success.  Let  your  aim  be  to  excite  the  interest  of 
your  pupils  in  their  studies.  Live  teachers  read  educational  works. 
Live  teachers  make  frequent  use  of  blackboard,  charts,  and  other  modern 
nd  helpful  appliances. 

Encourage  school  visitation.  Watch  carefully  the  ways  and  methods 
of  your  fellow  teachers.  Profit  by  the  advice  of  those  who  are  competent 
aad  learn  wisdom  by  the  example  of  those  who  are  incompetent.  Be  not 
profuse  of  apologies  to  visitors.  When  your  superintendent  calls,  he 
caOs  to  see  the  school  as  it  is.  His  experienced  observation  will  give  him 
a  better  idea  of  the  situation  than  the  apologies  you  may  offer.  After 
observations  and  inquiry,  he  may  suggest  modification,  to  which  you  are 
expected  to  give  heed.  Do  not  strive  to  hide  faults.  Do  not  fear  criti- 
cism. He  will  not  think  less  of  you  because  he  finds  you  candid  in  word 
and  deed.  If  you  meet  his  requests  for  improvement  with  excuses  that 
"The  plan  will  not  do  in  this  place,  I  have  tried  it  so  many  times,'*  or  if 
you  lay  the  blame  on  the  preceding  teacher  (too  often  done)  ;  if  you  are 
in  a  peculiar  location,  where  the  parents  are  all  to  blame,  or  the  children 
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all  at  &ulr,  or  the  directors  have  not  performed  I 
where  everything  is  out  of  joint,  excepting  yourself, 
you  one  of  those  obstinate  time-servers,  to  be  disp 
speedily  as  possible. 

Education  is  progressive ;  old  methods,  old  ideas 
vast  amount  of  educational  literature  disseminated 
during  the  past  seven  years,  has  done  much  to  erad 
Teaching  has  become  a  science.  In  the  old  days  th' 
was  usually  given  to  some  old  village  dame,  unfit 
some  venerable  master.  Now,  the  brightest  minds, 
lects,  are  proud  to  enroll  themselves  among  the  ins 
The  birchen  rod  has  been  supplanted  in  its  plat 
interesting  apparatus  used  to  elucidate  the  sdentiG 
time  ferule  is  displaced  by  the  dictionary  and-tbe  lil 
that  the  change  is  not  for  the  better  ?  What  vo 
croaking  from  some  remote  space,  crying  for  the^ix 
methods  ?  Peace,  babbler.  Back  to  oblivion,  wb' 
times  are  changed  and  we  are  changed  with  them. 

The  foremost  men  of  our  times  compile  our  t 
intelligence  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education, 
keep  abreast  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  age.     The 
is  continually  broadening.     The  vista  before  him 
larger  fields  of  activity. 

Young  teachers,  you  have  chosen  an  honorable  p 
brings  with  it  the  gravest  responsibilities.  When 
you  engage  to  instruct  your  pupils  in  the  great  art 
municating  intelligence.  Your  engagement  implii 
part  to  be  Ciithful  to  your  work,  but  you  cannot  be 
if  your  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  matters  fori 
your  school.  You  have  no  right  to  make  the  teacl 
the  stepping-stone  to  other  occupations.  Your  whc 
and  abide  in  your  work,  not  for  the  pay  you  ri 
enough  at  best,  but  for  love  of  the  work.  You  i 
future  state.  Upon  the  teacher  devolves  the  mo 
mind,  and  the  impressions  that  will  shape  the  al 
You  prepare  the  child  for  efficient  citizenship.  See 
well  done.  Jf  you  ruin  the  children  you  destroy  tl 
father  to  the  man,  and  what  the  child  is  depends 
forward  bravely,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  thi: 
round  to  him  who  but  waits,  and  in  the  prosperoti 
citizen,  the  successAil  government,  the  teacher  findi 
the  weary  years  of  toil  and  anxiety. — G.  E.  M.,  it 
nal. 
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System  in  Oonntry  Schools. 

m 

No  one  will  object  to  the  above  heading ;  many  would  object  if  instead 
we  should  say  "  Grading  Country  Schools.''  There  is  much  time  wasted 
in  discussing  whether  or  not  country  schools  can  be  graded,  chiefly  be- 
cause one  party  does  not  understand  the  other.  We  propose  here  to 
discuss  the  subject  under  the  above  heading,  and  let  each  one  call  it 
**jrrading"  or  not  as  he  chooses. 

The  Council  believes  that  every  county  ought  to  have  a  course  of  study 
for  the  rural  schools  and  an  accompanying  ck^sificaMon  record^  that  the 
woiiL  ought  to  be  outlined  for  the  guidance  of  pupils  and  teachers ;  that 
there  should  be  a  record  kept  of  the  work  of  every  pupil  in  each  branch 
as  outlined  in  the  course;  that  this  record  should  be  so  complete  as  to 
show  to  succeedii^  teachers  the  plan,  organization  and  exact  status  of 
each  dass  and  each  pupil  as  left  by  the  preceding  teacher,  and  by/o^- 
nmile  reports,  the  same  information  should  be  conveyed  to  the  county 
saperintendent ;  that  the  superintendent  should  inspect  the  organization 
of  each  school  as  reported  and  note  thie  work  done  by  each  pupil,  the 
oamber  of  classes  in  the  school,  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each  recita- 
tioa,  the  branches  that  are  neglected  by  certain  pupils,  certain  classes,  or 
by  the  whole  school,  the  oral  or  general  work  that  is  done  or  neglected, 
and  the  attendance  as  condensed  from  the  daily  register  of  attendance  ; 
that  pupils  should  pursue  all  or  nearly  all  the  common  branches  as  out- 
fined  in  the  course  of  study,  and  that  those  in  the  higher  grades  should 
be  examined  and  promoted  by  the  county  superintendent  or  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him ;  that  pupils  should  be  incited  to  complete  the 
course  of  study,  graduate  and  receive  common  school  diplomas ;  that  the 
rural  school  should  be  united  with  or  related  to  the  high  school  so  that 
popib  would  look  forward  to  graduation  from  the  one  and  to  entering 
the  other  ;  that  the  high  schools  should  be  in  a  similar  manner  related  to 
the  normal  schools,  colleges  and  Universities ;  and  finally  that  every  in- 
centive be  used  and  every  stimulus  be  given  that  will  lead  children  on- 
vard  and  upward. 

To  give  the  reasons  for  each  of  the  foregoing  points  would  require 
bach  more  space  and  time  than  we  can  give  in  one  number.  We  will 
take  up  some  of  them  here,  and  perhaps  follow  up  the  subject  in  other 
nambers  of  the  Council 

First,  we  believe  each  school  should  have  a  course  of  study.  Sys- 
tematic school  work  is  not  likely  to  be  done  without  one.  As  well  try  to 
conduct  a  campaign  without  a  plan,  or  lead  an  army  without  a  line  of 
march.  From  the  first  day  the  child  enters  school  through  all  the  grades, 
the  question  must  be  answered.  What  shall  the  pupil  study  ?  And  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  problem  for  young  teachers  to  solve  is.  How  to  fur- 
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nish  children  profitable  and  interesting  employment  during  the  first  few 
years  of  school  life.  A  course  of  study  ought  to  be  a  guide  in  this  res- 
pect. True,  it  cannot  give  the  work  in  detail ;  it  can  only  suggest  it,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  good  books  and  papers  from  which  the  teacher  can 
get  data  and  details  to  carry  it  out. 

Again,  a  course  of  study  shows  wka/  branches  and  kaw  much  of  each 
ought  to  be  studied  synchronously,  both  for  the  complete  education  of 
the  child  and  the  harmonius  development  of  his  faculties.     Is  it  healthful 
culture  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers  exclusively  while  the  power  of 
expression  is  neglected  and  dwarfed  ?    Or  to  store  the  mind  with  data 
fi-om  history,  geography,  etc.,  while  the  power  to  generalize,  revivify, 
and  individualize  it  in  the  alembic  of  the  mind  and  deduce  original  con- 
clusions is  buried  beneath  mlsntal  lumber  or  rubbish  ?    Ask  the  average 
teacher  without  a  course  of  study,  what  are  the  corresponding  steps  of 
progress  in  the  different  branches  necessary  to  harmonious  and  healthful 
mind    development.      How    many  can  tell?     How  many  of  our  best 
teachers  can  do  so  unless  they  have  S3^tematized  the  observations  and 
experiences  of  their  lives  ?    Fortunately,  the  annual  institutes  are  doing 
much  to  supplement  courses  of  study,  and  teachers  are  banning  to 
learn  that  many  lessons  from  the  "high  sounding''  sciences,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  primary  grades;  that  accurate    information  in  the  ad- 
vanced grades  may  depend  largely  on  training  the  observation  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  ;  that  a  full,  retentive  memory  rests  on  the  foundation  built 
all  the  way  up  from  the  primary  grade  through  the  habit  of  close  atten- 
tion, enlivened  by  interest ;  that  drawling  tones  in  reading,  bad  articu- 
lation, and  painful  stumbling  over  words,  often  come  from  untrained  eyes 
and  untrained  ears. 

Much,  too,  is  being  done  at  our  institutes  toward  making  teachers  fed 
responsible,  in  a  measure,  for  the  well  rounded  education  of  children 
that  may  come  from  having  them  pursue  the  proper  studies  at  the  pro- 
per time.  The  institutes  are  doing  their  part  in  this  direction.  Let 
county  superintendents  see  to  it  that  courses  of  study  in  each  county  be 
so  followed  as  to  continue  the  good  work. —  The  County  School  Council. 


Beading  in  Intennediate  Qrades. 

By  Ida  Wells,  Sage  College,  N.  Y. 

AIMS. 

An  intermediate  gtade  should  aim  to  develop  three  things : 

1.  The  power  to  pronounce  unfamiliar  words  independently. 

2.  The  power  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  its  relation  to 
the  thought. 

3.  The  power  to  express  or  communicate  thought. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Phonics, — The  ability  to  pronounce  independently  requires,  first  of  all, 
a  knowledge  of  phonics.  This  does  not  necessitate  a  long  and  minute 
study  of  every  sound  in  the  language.  Doubtful  or  obscure  sounds  may 
be  omitted  altogether  without,  in  the  least,  diminishing  good  results.  A 
]i?ely  exercise  fifteen  minutes,  twice  a  week  for  one  term,  ought  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  fi^mework  for  ordinary  use  in  the  reading  lessons,  and  the 
constant  practice  found  in  the  application  of  this  knowledge  could  dot 
ful  to  complete  the  solid  structure. 

SylUUncatwn. — But  a  knowledge  of  diacritical  marks  and  the  sounds 
tbey  represent  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  give  independence  in  pronounc- 
ing new  words.  It  is  also  necessary  that  a  pupil  should  have  a  clear  and 
definite  conception  of  the  way  in  which  words  are  built  up.  While  it 
may  be  well  for  very  young  children  to  consider  words  as  a  unit  (and 
even  this  is  to  be  questioned),  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  parts  of 
a  word  are  recognized  not  only  by  the  separate  sounds,  but  also  by  the 
separate  syllables  which  compose  it.  One  of  the  best  means  to  this  end 
is  the  study  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  first  term 
has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  phonics — the  fifteen-minute  exercise  can 
be  taken  the  second  term  for  the  development  of  syllabication.  A  short 
explanation  of  the  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  being  fixed  before  and 
ofier  words,  together  with  some  of  the  many  exercises  in  their  use  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves,  will  soon  make  clear  this  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  building  up  of  words.  Finally,  as  a  means  of  crystallizing 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  and  imparting  a  comprehensive  idea  of  sylla- 
bication, I  have  found  no  exercise  better  than  old-fashioned,  much-abused 
oral  spelUng.  Thus  the  fifteen-minute  exercise,  twice  a  week  for  one 
year,  can  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  phonics,  syllabication, 
accent,  and  pronunciation.  After  this,  or  a  similar  course,  we  may  be 
sure  that  our  pupils  have  secured  a  considerable  degree  of  independence 
in  pronunciation. 

The  meaning  of  words, — The  power  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a 
word  from  its  relation  to  the  thought  is  the  next  point  to  be  considered. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  ordinary  adult  reader  determines  the 
meaning  of  an  un&miliar  word — first,  by  the  use  of  the  dictionary  ; 
second,  fi-om  a  consideration  of  the  context,  /.  ^.,  from  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  the  thought.  One  or  both  of  these  facilities  must  be  constantly 
employed  even  by  those  whose  reading  is  unlimited. 

Figures  of  speech, — Another  point,  which  should  be  considered  in  this 
connection^  is  the  figurative  use  of  words.    So  constandy  do  figures  oc- 
cur, even  in  the  most  ordinary  reading  matter,  that  the  importance  of 
.  knowledge  concerning  them  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.    We  find  it 
possible  to  commence  such  a  study  of  words,  even  with  litde  children. 
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For  example — in  a  very  simple  story  of  "The  Spider  and  the  Fly."  by 
Mary  Howitt,  occurs  this  line: 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly,  with  the  pear/  and  silver  wing." 

Scarcely  any  child  old  enough  to  read  the  selection  would  find  any 
trouble  in  understanding  the  figurative  use  of  the  italicized  words  in  the 
quotation,  yet  I  once  knew  an  entire  dass,  averaging  thirteen  years,  to 
fail  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 

"  Thro*  the  gates  of  By  and  By,  we  arrive  at  the  house  of  Never.* 

They  were  unusually.good  readers,  but  their  education  in  this  respect 
had  been  neglected. 

Meaning  from  the  context — ^When  we  have  taught  a  pupil  to  pronounce 
independendy,  we  have  provided  him  with  the  first  of  these  facilities ;  we 
have  given  him  the  ''open  sesame"  of  the  English  language,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  afforded  by  an  unabridged  dictionary.  But  to  go  no  further  is  to 
deprive  him  of  that  larger  culture  which  true  appreciation  of  language 
alone  can  give,  since  there  is  no  real  comprehension  of  words,  except  in 
their  relation  to  definite  thought.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  objective 
use  of  words,  which  characterizes  primary  methods,  should  change  to 
their  subjective  use  in  intermediate  grades.  Also,  this  practice  of  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  a  word,  from  the  context  when  possible,  will  save 
much  time  otherwise  given  to  explanation. 


ILLUSTRATION.  i 


In  the  reading  lesson  occurs  the  following  passage  :  "  All  our  arrows 
glanced  harmlessly  off,  and  even  the  bullets  had  little  effect.  The  skin  of 
the  elephant  was  so  thick  as  to  be  almost  invulnerable,  * '  The  italicized 
word  is  one  which  we  may  suppose  the  majority  of  the  class  had  never 
seen.  Yet  how  easy  it  will  be  for  even  the  dullest,  with  a  little  thought, 
to  comprehend  every  shade  of  its  meaning  as  here  used. 

Another  class  exercise,  leading  to  this  same  result,  may  be  suggested 
as  follows.  Selecting  some  word,  capable  of  being  used  with  various 
shades  of  meaning,  for  instance,  hand,  ask  the  class  to  give  sentences 
illustrating  these  different  uses : 

1.  My  hand  is  useful  to  me. 

2.  He  writes  a  good  hand. 

3.  I/and  the  book  to  me. 

4.  The  long  hand  of  the  clock  is  at  twelve. 

5.  The  horse  is  fifteen  hands  high. 

6.  A  quick  temper  should  be  kept  well  in  hand. 

7.  The  property  came  into  our  hands  last  May. 

8.  The  quarrel  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 

It  can  now  be  shown  that  while  in  every  use  of  the  word  as  given  above, 
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ve  cao  trace  a  direct  relation  to  its  original  meaning  in  sentence  i,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  a  widely  different  significance  in  each  statement.  A 
few  such  exercises  will  make  clear  to  our  pupils  what  we  mean  when  we 
tell  them  to  seek  for  a  knowledge  of  words  fi-om  their  relation  to  the 
thought. —  The  School  Journal. 


Golden  Number— Epaot—Ii6iic:th  of  Day  and  Night— Moon's  Age. 

[The  following  article,  copied  from  an  old  arithmetic  in  1778,  by  R. 
Cauthom,  who  was  then  a  teacher  in  Essex  county,  Va.,  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  ancient  lore. — Eps.] 

To  find  the  Golden  Number  : 

The  Golden  Number,  or  prime,  is  a  revolution  of  nineteen  years,  in 
which  space  of  time  the  moon  returns  to  make  the  same  aspects  with  the 
sun,  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  (most  commonly)  that  they  were 
nineteen  years  before ;  by  this  we  find  the  Epact,  and  consequently  what- 
ever thereon  depends. 

Rule. — To  the  year  of  our  Lord  add  i  and  divide  by  19,  the  remainder 
b  the  Golden  Number ;  but  if  nothing  remains  then  19  is  the  Golden 
Number. 

Note. — ^The  Golden  Number  was  i  when  Christ  was  born. 

E.  G. — What  is  the  Golden  Number  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1778  ? 

1778 
I 


19  J  1779  (,93  revolutions. 
69 


12  rem. 
Ans.  12  is  Golden  Number. 

To  find  the  Epact : 

The  Epact  is  11  days  the  year  of  the  moon  lacketh  of  the  sun's  year ; 
the  Lunar  being  354  days  and  the  Solar  year  365  days. 

Note. — ist.  The  Epact  never  exceeds  29,  alters  every  year  11,  and  is 
used  to  find  the  moon's  age  and  Easter  days. 

2d.  When  the  Golden  Number  is  i,  the  Epact  is  o;  when  2,  the  Epact 
ill;  when  3,  the  Epact  is  22 ;  when  4,  the  Epact  is  33,  or  3,  omitting  30 
(which  must  constantly  be  done  when  it  exceeds  30),  and  may  be  found 
in  the  following  manner  : 
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Golden  Number,  from 
divide  that  product  (i 
>act. 

>r  the  year  1779. 
den  Number  13 

Subtract  i 


Multiply  1 

3I0J.3T 


the  day  and  night : 
urs  and  minutes  of  the 
double  the  hours  and 
1  of  the  day. 
;mand  the  length  of  tJ 

J  hrs.,  32'  "1  The 

5  hrs..  3a'  I 


I  hrs,   4'  J       Lenetl 

Ee: 

«  many  days  are  past  f 

I  30  days. 

act  the  day  of  the  mo 
ceeds  not  30,  is  the  ag 
ge  subtracted  from  30 
ed  to  or  subtracted  fr 

II  moon,  and  by  addii 
the  first  and  last  quar 
lonths : 

May,  June,  July,  Aug. 

3456 
loon's  Age  on  Ap'I  r, 
he  Epact  20 

he  day  of  the  mo.  i 
he  no.  of  the  mo.     2 
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Tb«n  out  of  30 

Take  23,  the  Moon's  Age. 

Rem.         7  days  to  next  change. 

Add  J5 

Makes  22  days  to  next  full. 


A  Practioal  Snscestion. 

There  is  an  educational  work  in  out-of-the-way  towns  needing  to  be 
done  almost  as  much  as  even  the  maintaining  of  the  common  school. 

There  are  country  children  who  attend  school  24  weeks  in  a  year,  read 
from  dry  worn-out  reading  books,  and  have  parents  at  home  with  minds 
perfectly  barren  except  for  thought  about  getting  a  living.  These  chil- 
dren spend  the  lonely,  quiet  evenings,  which  might  be  made  so  full  of 
glad  opportunity,  in  perfect  idleness  and  apathy,  their  only  pleasure  be- 
ii%  in  the  gratification  of  appetite.  There  is  just  one  reason  why  these 
must  grow  into  carnally  minded,  ignorant,  narrow  men  and  women.  No 
one  furnishes  them  with  reading  at  home. 

There  are  books  and  papers  which  every  child  likes  to  read  and  ought 
above  everything  to  read.  The  whole  future  life  of  people  depends  on 
their  reading,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not  furnish 
juvenile  libraries  in  every  town.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  why  it 
should  do  so.  It  is  not  half  enough  to  teach  the  mechanical  part  of 
reading  and  then  leave  it  to  chance  to  develop  or  not  to  develop  a  taste 
far  it. 

Until  the  State  gets  ready  to  do  this,  the  old-fashioned  Sunday-school 
Aould  see  its  opportunity  and  cease  to  furnish  distinctively  pious  books 
about  *'The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Camp  Meetings," 
"lives  of  the  three  Mrs.  Judsons,"  and  "  Little  Mary.'' 

Why  not  give  the  children  bright -covered,  illustrated  books  which  en- 
tertain while  they  teach  facts  of  the  great  world  as  well  as  morality  and 
religion? 

Individuals  may  do  much  in  this  way.  Associating  with  a  child,  ask 
him  if  he  likes  to  read.  Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  if  he  did.  Perhaps  his  older  acquaintances  con- 
sider it  a  shifdess  way  of  spending  idle  hours. 

"If  you  will  read,  you  may  grow  up  intelligent  instead  of  stupid  and 
^norant" 

I  have  known  that  one  sentence  open  the  eyes  of  a  boy  and  make  him 
a  student. 
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If  he  would  read,  but  has  nothing  fit  to  read,  send  him  a  paper  adapted 
to  his  understanding. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  thus  change  the  whole  future  life  of  a  child. 

There  is  poetry-making,  and  preaching,  and  church-work,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  already  wise  which  might  profitably  be  neglected  for  this 
work,  than  which  I  can  see  no  greater. — E.  M,  Ormsfyf  Hartford^  Conn., 
in  The  School, 


Reading  ONe  Hour  a  Day. — There  was  once  a  lad  who,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  found  himself  an  apprentice  to  a  soap  boiler.  Having  a 
spare  hour  every  day,  he  decided  to  pass  that  fleeting  time  in  reading. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  habit  became  fixed,  and  he  then  thoroughly  en- 
joyed his  lesson.  He  stayed  seven  years  at  the  place,  and  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  took  a  position  that  could  be  filled  only  by  an  educated 
man. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  much  time  he  spent  in  reading  during  the  seven 
years.  At  the  rate  of  one  hour^a  day,  the  whole  time  thus  passed  would 
^6  2,555  hours.  In  other  words,  it  was  equal  to  the  time  one  would 
spend  in  reading  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  each  day,  three  hundred  and 
ten  days,  or  nearly  a  whole  year. — Ex, 


Notes. 

Wb  think  some  of  our  readers  will  enjoy  the  following,  taken  from  the  dnHmtuUi' 
Times  Star: 

"The  knowledgeoos  papil  in  Latin  of  to-day  is  no  longer  recognized  by  his  father  or 
even  by  his  older  brother,  so  thoroughly  has  what  is  known  as  the  Roman  pronunciation 
crept  into,  taken  hold  of,  and  absorbed  the  latter-day  Latin  professor.  The  old  familiar 
dispatch  which  Caesar  sent  to  the  Senate  after  he  had  knocked  the  military  wadding  out 
of  the  King  of  Pontus  is  no  longer  known  as  <  vent,  vidi,  vici,^  Such  a  pronunciation 
does  not  fit  the  tongue  of  the  learned  gentlemen,  who  from  their  schoolmaster's  stool  in 
Berlin  formulate  fashions  for  the  vocal  reading  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus  and  the  Com- 
mentaries. The  laconic  message  is  only  recognized  now  as  ^wayuy^  weedy ^  weeky^ 
Dollars  to  drachmas,  if  Ceesar  could  have  heard  such  an  emasculation  of  sounds  he  never 
would  have  lived  to  die  by  the  hands  of  Brutus,  Cassius  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  of  ward 
politicians.  He  would  have  at  once  suflfered  a  '  falling  fit'  that  would  have  proved  fataJL 
<  Wayny,  weedy,'  indeed,  and  '  Yulius  Keyser!'  Are  we  where  we  can  only  hear  peo- 
ple hurrahing  for  <  Biss-marck,  Keyser  Wilhelm  and  drei  bier  ?' 

<'  Latin  is  a  dead  language,  as  dead  as  Caesar,  as  the  Tarquins,  as  Remus,  whom  Romulus 
killed.  Who  cares  how  the  old  Romans  pronounced  it  ?  What  matters  it  whether  the 
cock  that  once  crowed  thrice  much  to  the  chagrin  of  a  certain  Peter,  crowed  in  G  minor 
or  a  shangai  basso  profnndo  ?    There  is  no  one  to  tell  in  what  key  he  crowed. 

<<  There  is  not  even  a  tradition  on  which  to  found  a  theory  as  to  how  Cicero  and  Pliny 
and  the  Gracchi  pronounced  Latin.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  their  soft,  sunny  Italian 
climate  they  did  not  pronounce  it  as  it  is  now  pronounced  among  the  snow-bound  scholan 
of  the  country  along  the  Rhine.    The  Latin  was  anything  but  guttural.    It  is  sufficient  to 
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kaov  how  to  spell  and  translate  it.    Time  spent  in  this  country  in  learning  how  to  give  a 
d«ad  language  anything  more  than  Aglicized  sound  is  worse  than  wasted.*'  • 

Akt  man  thinks  he  can  teach  school.  The  college  boy  teaches  in  the  intervals  of  his 
Tftcsdon  to  bring  in  a  little  money,  or  makes  a  pastime  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  after  he  gets 
bis  diploma,  and  while  he  is  deciding  upon  a  profession.  The  man  who  can  do  nothing 
ebe  feels  that  he  can  alwajrs  fall  back  upon  teaching.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  many 
ible  ind  conscientious  instructors  to  say  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  incompetents  in 
the  profession,  men  and  women  who  are  not  qualified  either  by  natural  gifts  or  training  for 
their  work,  who,  while  they  may  have  the  technical  knowledge  required,  lack  entirely — 
lid  this  is  the  worst  of  all — that  warmth  of  nature  that  would  enable  them  to  kindle  the 
acred  fire  of  pure  aspiration  in  the  breasts  of  the  children  under  their  care.  They  have 
Bothing  in  them,  and  so  they  give  nothing  out. 

How  many  teachers  there  are  of  this  type— empty  as  drums.  You  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  sod,  and  get  nothing  but  sound  back  for  your  pains.  In  some  respects  the  teacher  is 
invested  with  a  graver  responsibility  than  the  preacher.  These  young  minds  are  so  many 
fresh  tablets  on  which  the  first  impressions  of  life  are  to  be  written  down.  What  shall 
they  be?  Shall  they  make  for  intellectual,  and  above  all  moral  growth,  for  generosity, 
nobility,  manliness  and  womanliness,  or  shall  they  cramp  the  soul  as  well  as  the  mind,  and 
leave  the  better  part  of  both  inert  ?  It  is  largely  in  the  teacher's  power  to  say.  There  is 
a  responsibility  to  make  the  conscientious  man  tremble  at  times,  and  yet  how  many  men 
there  are  who  set  about  teaching  with  as  little  thought  as  other  men  set  about  sawing 
wood.— A^^pfv  York  Tribune, 

Teach  young  girls  and  boys  less  about  etiquette  forms  and  more  about  the  spirit  of  love. 
Teach  them  not  so  much  to  dance  and  pose  and  receive  gracefully,  as  to  be  quick  to  do  a 
serrice  for  any  one  in  trouble  or  bewilderment,  alert  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  even  if  it  be 
to  the  girl  in  the  kitchen  or  the  homeless  and  hated  tramp  on  the  street,  and  more  mindful 
of  other's  comfort  than  their  own.  Teach  them  to  despise  vulgarity  and  low  habits  and 
oncleanliness  of  body  or  of  mind ;  but  teach  them  also  that  poverty  is  no  disgrace  and 
that  the  measure  of  a  man's  or  woman's  worth  lies  never  in  the  pocket  or  the  attire.  Any- 
body can  wear  fine  clothes,  but  not  so  many  can  earn  them  honestly  or  go  without  them  if 
bejond  their  means.  The  man  or  the  woman  in  a  shabby  coat  or  cloak  is  more  royal  in  the 
tight  of  honest  men  than  the  dnde  who  never  pays  his  tailor's  bill,  or  the  girl  who  never 
lifts  her  lazy  hand  to  earn  her  living. 

If  I  had  the  teaching  of  one  hundred  blessed  girls  to-day,  I  would  drop  the  languages, 
ind  the  classics  and  the  accomplishments  from  the  list ;  I  would  close  up  the  text-books 
nd  torn  the  blackboards'  Ethiopian  faces  to  the  wall  and  give  a  solid  year's  lesson  in  hu- 
■n  nature.  How  they  averaged  in  Latin  should  be  of  not  so  much  account  as  how  they 
iTemged  in  honor  and  loyalty  and  heaven  bom  purity.  What  marks  they  made  in  algebra 
ihonld  matter  little  compared  to  what  sweet  deeds  of  courtesy  and  helpful  love  they  scored 
from  day  to  day.  Their  standing  in  scholarship  should  pale  into  insignificance  before  their 
stiading  in  the  ability  to  make  home  happy. — Chicago  yournal, 

"Craractkr  building"  must  be  assumed  as  summing  up,  as  well  as  a  phrase  can, 
the  ultimate  object  of  education.  On  the  intellectual  side  such  building  requires  both  tools 
and  materials;  the  mind  must  have  something  to  work  with  and  something  to  work  on. 
Bit  it  is  a  grave  error  to  mistake  methods  or  facts  for  education.  If  we  had  to  choose 
betweeA  attainments  and  the  vigor  of  mind,  which  has  the  power  to  attain  what  it  wills, 
we  should  certainly  choose  the  latter.  All  else  comes  when  needed.  But  the  head  will 
do  lint  little  unless  spurred  on  by  the  heart,  and  I  would  have  over  every  school-room  these 
folden  sentences  of  Sir  John  Lubbock :  <'  The  important  thing  is  not  so  much  that  every 
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child  ihonld  be  Ungbl,  as  tbU  erei;  child  tboult 
Mhool  knowing  mach,  bat  bftting  hia  l«aoiu,  will  i 
letrned;  wbile  inother  who  h&d  acqniied  k  thint  f< 
little,  would  toon  teach  himself  mon  than  the  first  < 
ScHfoli   Tiaeh,  by  Judgi  R.  C.  Pitman,  itt  tht  Fet 

Thb  people  vilne  the  practical  result*  of  »chool-i 
made  to  lee  otfaerwiie.  The  want  of  ability  to  ipel 
ance  with  the  demands  of  bosiness,  is  considered  pi 
of  teachers.  Breadth  of  judgment,  correctness  of  ' 
scienlioDEcess  and  politeness,  are  not  taken  into  the 
The  bank  cashier  asks  whether  the  buy  can  keep 
^res.  The  merchant  wants  to  know  how  mach  i 
business  in  which  ht  is  engaged.  Many  excellent 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  practical 
society  etiquette.  But  this  does  aot  proTC  that  they 
cation "  does  not  mean  a.  knowledge  of  a  trade,  a 
mean  the  possession  of  a  mind  to  ditciplincd  sad  tr 
lems  of  life  and  solve  them. — Sthael  Journal. 

What  so  pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a  book  througl 
sitting  by,  he  or  she,  too,  reading  another,  without 
Can  there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  wc 
single,  shade-aiid-ca*ero  haunting  solitariness.  <^t 
Lamb. 

"  Idkas  rule  the  world;"  'Tis  true,  and  how  i 
great  sweep  of  this  truth  in  the  instruction  of  chitdr 

Ideas  are  mental  pictures  of  material  objects,  of  i 
What  are  the  "  pictures  "  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  direction  of  the  child?  Are  they  trut  picture 
and  accord  with  what  you  already  know,  and  with 
know  of  the  originals  ?  Are  Ihey  such  as  you  won 
and  then  concentrate  bis  foTce  for  their  attainment  ? 
the  mind  of  the  child  blurred,  confused,  indistinct, 
life  of  an  "opinion,"  but  never  amounting  to  a^ 
should  ever  be  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher. 

Ideas,  whether  true  or  false,  become  potencies  wb 
but  give  direction  to  collective  bodies.  It  is  these  r 
that  have  conquered  everything  that  to-day  subserve) 
faulty,  the  distorted,  the  "  wild  "  ideas  that  ever  m 
be  conquered.  False  ideas  of  life,  of  duty,  of  m 
rights,  have  led  to  win — ^to  butcheries  more  appallin 
oppressions  more  galling,  more  stultifying  than  humi 
that  the  children  get  cerriet  ideas — that  every  ments 
with  the  object,  the  fact,  ibe  truth.—  The  Cennty  St 

"  Trith  being  founded  on  a  rock,  ijou  may  bold 
hood,  being  built  on  the  sand,  if  you  proceed  to  exai 

Insist  on  youttelf,  never  imitate.  Your  own  gii 
the  culminating  force  of  a  whole  life's  cultivation ; 
you  have  only  an  extemporaneous  half  possession.— 
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GxNius  vnexerted  is  no  more  genius  than  a  bushel  of  acorns  is  a  forest  of  oaks.  There 
Dsy  be  efiics  in  men's  brains  just  as  there  are  oaks  in  acorns ;  but  the  tree  and  the  book 
nut  come  out  before  we  can  measure  them.  We  very  naturally  recall  here  that  class  of 
{ramblers  and  wishers  who  spend  their  time  in  longing  to  be  higher  than  they  are,  while 
they  should  be  employed  in  advancing  themselves.  How  many  men  would  fain  go  to  bed 
duces  and  wake  up  Solomons  ?  You  reap  what  you  have  sown.  Those  who  sow  dunce 
seed,  rice  seed,  laziness  seed,  usually  get  a  crop.  A  man  of  mere  '<  capacity  undeveloped  " 
is  only  an  organized  day-dream  with  a  skin  on  it. — Emerson* 

Nkw  York  City  educates  about  three  hundred  thousand  children  annually,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  thiity-four  school  buildings,  covering  an  area  of  thirty-five  acres.  These  build- 
ings, placed  side  by  side,  would  extend  more  than  two  miles.  There  are  about  four  thou- 
nnd  teachers,  and  the  annual  expense  of  these  schools  is  about  four  million  dollars. — 
Schol. 

—Hers  are  three  definitions  that  were  handed  in  at  one  time  or  another  in  one  of  the 
pvblic  schools,  and  a  high  school  at  that :  Turmoil — a  kind  of  oil ;  Bandit— a  lawyer ; 
fisirister — a  man  who  sings  in  the  choir. — Boston  Times, 

About  3,500  words  are  all  that  are  used  in  ordinary  talking  and  conversation,  although 
there  are  some  20^000  words  in  the  English  language.  Different  authors  vary  in  the  num- 
ber of  words  they  use,  but  the  difference  is  but  slight  Shakespeare  found  4t000  words 
sufficient  for  his  works. — School. 

The  Isxge  clock  at  the  English  House  of  Parliament  is  the  largest  one  in  the  world. 
The  four  dials  in  this  clock  are  each  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter.  Every  half  minute  the 
minute  hand  moves  nearly  seven  inches.  The  clock  will  run  eight  days  and  a  half,  but 
will  only  strike  for  seven  and  a  half,  thus  indicating  any  neglect  in  winding  it  up.  The 
wmding  of  the  striking  apparatus  takes  two  hours.  The  pendulum  is  fifteen  feet  long ;  the 
wheeb  are  of  cast-iron ;  the  hour-bell  is  eight  feet  high,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
nearly  fifteen  tons.  The  hammer  alone  weighs  five  hundred  pounds.  This  clock  strikes 
the  quarter  liours,  and  by  its  striking  the  shorthand  reporters  regulate  their  labors.  At 
erery  strike  a  new  reporter  takes  the  place  of  the  old  one,  while  the  first  retires  to  write 
oat  the  notes  he  has  taken  during  the  previous  fifteen  minutes. 

An  advocate  will  never  secure  from  others  more  interest  in  the  cause  he  represents  than 
k  has  in  it  himself.  The  best  he  can  hope  to  do  is  to  transfer  his  enthusiasm  for  it  to  hii 
karers.  He  will  do  well  if  he  does  that.  This  is  a  truth  for  a  teacher  to  have  in  mind, 
ff  he  is  not  full  of  his  lesson  to  begin  with,  he  will  not  fill  his  scholars  with  it,  however 
■Bcfa  time  he  may  spend  at  its  teaching.-— 5Wii^a^  School  Times, 

EiTTHtTSiASM  is  the  element  of  success  in  everything.  It  is  the  light  that  leads  and  the 
tirength  that  lifts  men  on  and  up  in  the  great  struggle  of  scientific  pursuits  and  professional 
labor.    It  robs  endurance  of  difficulty,  and  makes  a  pleasure  of  duty. 

Atlantic  Cables. — Eleven  cables  in  all  have  been  successfully  laid,  and  the  first  two 
are  dead  or  lost.  Of  the  nine  cables  only  four  are  really  in  good  order,  the  other  five  being 
old  and  having  little  chance  of  continued  life.  The  average  life  of  a  cable  is  only  ten 
jears.  One  of  the  nine  was  laid  in  1869,  another  in  1873,  a  third  in  1874,  a  fourth  is  the 
cable  of  1866,  repaired  in  1880,  while  a  fifth  was  laid  in  1875.  The  more  recent  are  the 
French  (Ponver  Qnertier)  cable  of  1879,  the  two  new  Gould,  and  the  Bennett  and  Mackey 
cables. 
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Trb  three  practical  rules,  then,  which  I  have  to  offer  are :  tst.  Never  read  any  book 
that  is  not  a  year  old ;  2d.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books ;  3d.  Never  read  any  bat  what 
you  like ;  or,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase — 

V  No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 

Montaigne  says,  "Books  are  a  languid  pleasure'';  but  I  find  certain  books  vital  and 
spermatic,  not  leaving  the  reader  what  he  was ;  he  shuts  the  book  a  richer  man.  I  would 
never  willingly  read  any  other  than  such. — From  Joules /or  Reading, 

Let  us,  as  teachers,  illuminate  our  work  all  the  time  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  and  make 
every  acquisition  of  the  pupil  a  joy  and  a  strength  for  farther  conquest.  Show  the  chil- 
dren these  upward  steps,  and  the  broader  vision  they  gain  as  they  ascend. 

"  To  be  angry  is  to  revenge  the  faults  of  others  upon  ourselves." 

Thb  Highest  Lake. — Green  Lake,  in  Colorado,  has  the  highest  elevation  of  any  in 
the  world.  Its  surface  is  10,252  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pine  forests  surround  it, 
and  eternal  snows  deck  the  neighboring  mountain  tops.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  large  rock  masses  and  a  petrified  forest  are  visible  at  the  bottom.  The 
trees'  branches  are  of  dauling  whiteness,  as  though  cut  in  marble. 

Cheerful  People. — ^"A  blessing  on  the  cheerful  people — man,  woman,  or  child,  old  or 
young,  illiterate  or  educated,  handsome  or  homely.  Over  and  above  every  other  sodtl 
trait  stands  cheerfulness.  What  the  sun  is  to  nature— what  joy  is  to  the  stricken  heart- 
are  cheerful  persons  in  the  houses  and  by  the  wayside.  They  go  unobtrusively  and  un- 
consciously about  their  silent  and  useful  mission,  brightening  up  society  round  about  them 
with  happiness  alwajrs  beaming  from  their  faces.  We  love  to  sit  near  them ;  we  love  the 
expression  of  their  eyes,  the  tone  of  their  voice.  Little  children  find  them  out,  oh !  so 
quickly,  amidst  the  dense  crowd,  and  passing  by  the  frowning  brows  and  lips  drawn  at 
their  comers,  glide  near,  and  laying  confiding  little  hands  on  their  knees,  lift  their  young 
eyes  to  those  loving  faces." 

An  American  manufacturer  of  sugar  coated  pills  added  to  the  attractions  of  an  exhibit 
of  his  product  in  London  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  which  might  have  been  in- 
tended to  represent  the  pharmacist  of  the  future.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  cabinet  provided 
with  a  series  of  knobs  or  buttons,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  malady  for  which 
a  remedy  might  be  asked.  The  customer  puts  a  coin  into  a  slit  and  presses  the  button 
calling  for  the  remedy  he  requires,  when  immediately  a  drawer  flies  out  containing  the 
article  sought.  This  automatic  dispenser  of  course  makes  no  mistakes.  If  the  customer 
accidentally  presses  the  wrong  button,  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  error.  Is  this  really 
what  we  are  coming  to  ? — Scientifie  American, 


EDITOBIAL. 

— Some  months  ago  the  Dispatch  newspaper  of  this  city  printed  the  following :  <*  The 
cause  is  nothing  more  than  the  immediate  invariable  antecedent,  and  what  we  call  the 
necessary  idea  of  power  in  the  cause  is  only  an  expression  for  our  inability  to  separate  in 
thought  an  association  between  a  pair  of  phenomena  which  has  become  inseparable  by 
constant  recurrence  together."  We  believe  it  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  work  by  Dr. 
Dabney  (which,  by  the  way,  we  have  not'  seen),  and  its  original  publication  in  the  Dispatch 
was  accompanied  with  an  editorial  comment.    The  article  escaped  our  notice  at  the  time. 
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bat  opon  the  appcttance  of  the  April  number  of  the  Journal,  the  Dispatch,  in  acknow- 
ledg^p  its  receipt,  reprinted  the  extract,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  failed 
Id  respond  to  certain  queries  which  that  paper  had  propounded  to  us  concerning  it.  We 
do  not  know  what  thoae  queries  were ;  but  we  are  ama»ed  that  the  Dispatch  should  have 
referred  any  question  to  us,  or  indeed  to  anybody  ;  for  it  is  "  known  of  all  men  "  that  the 
brother  who  occupies  the  chief  place  in  that  galaxy  of  editorial  stars  is  an  oracle.  He  is 
eqnally  at  home  in  science  and  in  art,  in  history  and  in  biography,  in  geography  and  in 
■gricolture,  as  the  columns  of  the  Dispatch  abundantly  show,  while  in  all  matters  of 
En^h  as  '<  she  (ought  to  be)  spoke,"  whether  in  the  direction  of  its  grammar,  rhetoric, 
or  literature,  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  and  with  as  much  infallibility  as  does  His  Holiness, 
the  Pope,  in  mattera  of  religion,  and  his  deliverances  are  accepted  with  the  same  unques- 
tiooing  faith.    Why,  then,  should  he  ask  enlightenment  from  us  ? 

We  rather  suspect  our  brother  has  a  grudge  against  us,  and  is  anxious  to  exercise  his 
critical  scalpel  upon  our  juvenile  editorial  anatomy.  Indeed,  we  fancy  we  can  see  him 
enmining  with  delight  its  keen  edge  and  its  glittering  polished  surface ;  but  we  are  not 
qnte  ready  for  the  sacriSce,  and  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

— It  has  been  announced  in  the  daily  press  that  our  honored  confrere  of  the  Offi* 
dal  Department,  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan,  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  So  far  as  we  know.  Dr.  Buchanan 
has  not  indicated  his  purpose  to  accept  or  decline  the  offer,  but  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  intimated  that  he  consented  to  the  use  of  his  name  in  that  connection. 
Gnmfing  that  he  may  accept  the  profifered  honor,  we  hardly  know  whether  we  should 
offer  our  congratulations  or  our  regrets.  Dr.  Buchanan  occupies  a  conspicuous  and  honor- 
able position  already,  and  is  doing  a  grand  work  for  the  people  of  Virginia  in  superin- 
tending and  directing  their  public  school  system. 

But  the  prospect  for  usefulness  in  the  new  position  to  which  he  has  been  called  is  also 

isviting  and  inspiring.    Grand  and  hallowed  associations  cluster  around  old  William  and 

Maiy,  and  for  many  years  its  friends  have  grieved  over  the  decline  of  its  prestige  and  in- 

flneoce  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State.    If  any  man  can  repair  its  shattered  for- 

tmes  and  restore  it  to  its  former  position,  we  believe  Dr.  Buchanan  is  that  man.    Besides, 

flie  recent  Legislature  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  male  normal  school  in 

comection  with  the  college,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  will  have  the  privilege  of  organizing, 

patting  into  operation,  and  developing  that  institution,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  largely 

fanish  the  future  teachers  of  the  State.    For  such  a  work  he  is  most  admirably  suited,  and 

'i  he  should  conclude  to  accept  the  position,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  it  an 

ttinent  success  and  a  great  blessing  to  the  State.    We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  his  pleasant 

Mndation  with  the  Journal,  and  his  direct  connection  with  the  public  school  sjrstem ; 

ht  the  decision  of  the  question  may  be  safely  left  to  his  own  judgment. 

— WjB  have  received  the  "  Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  School  of  Expression," 
Freeman  PI.,  Beacon  street,  Boston.  In  the  list  of  students  for  the  last  summer  term  we 
note  John  Pollard,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  and  John  Milton  Waldron,  A.  B.,  Richmond,  Va. 

^fessois  from  eight  different  colleges,  teachers  from  sixteen  high  and  normal  schools, 
clergymen  from  many  different  denominations,  and  many  public  speakers,  were  in  attend- 


A  summer  session  will  be  held  this  year  in  Boston  from  July  9th  to  August  loth,  and 
die  next  year  will  open  October  4th,  i838,  and  close  May  17th,  1889. 

Persons  who  desire  to  understand  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  school  are  requested  to 
correspond  with  the  Dean,  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Hotel  Berkshire,  192  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston. 

—The  fifty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be 


id  b;  Harold  Noilti  Fowler,  lulmctor  in  Harvard 
reek  Attibon,  edited  under  tlie  snperviiioii  of  John 
eyamiat.     BoUon  i  Publiihed  by  Gina  &  Co.     Hailing 

,  Kcond  edition,  Berlin,  1ES2,  and  variatioDi  from  tllkt 
e  editor  ha>  done  hii  work  well,  and  the  book  wiU  be 
«t  Greek  hiMoiian. 


il-books  on  the  subject  of  English  Composition  as  an 
M..     They  are  almost  numberleu,  and  even  lo-called 

The  work  before  di  ii  "  Book  Two  "  of  the  leriei 
in  style,  simple  in  airangemenl,  and  well  graded,  and 
rriting  and  to  business  foinis.     The  "Suggestions  to 

We  cannot,  however,  give  our  assent  to  the  follow- 
"  The  reaieni  why  certain  fonns  are  right  and  othett 
1.    The  aim  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  me  habitually  tbe 

fonnt  should 
by  being  tnuned 

TH  READER.— Eclectic  Educational  Series.     Vu 
at!  and  New  York.     Introdaction  price,  50  cents, 
■receding  Nos.  of  this  series  of  readers  will  need  no 
No.  « trial,  and  wilt  not  fear  the  result.    It  is  gotten 

loston,  we  hsve  No.  35  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
in,  with  an  Introdaction  and  Notes,  No.  III. 
lubscription  (nine  Nos.)  f  1.35. 

we  have  "Old  South  Leaflets."  No.  t.  CoDitiCntion 
if  Confederation;   3.  Declaration  of  Independence; 

5.  Magna  Charta;  6.  Vane's  "  Healing  Question;  " 
;   10.  Washington's  Inaugurals;   12.  The  Federalist, 

of  1787.  Price,  5  cents  per  copy;  loo  copies,  f 3. 
leresting  and  valuable  documents . 


blishert'  Notes. 

IS,  to  be  ready  in  May,  a  book  of  Chtmical  PreHenu, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  It  comprises 
separate  chapters  upon  atomic  and  molecular  weight, 
i  gases,  and  upon  the  principles  of  thermo- chemistry 
Distry.  The  authors  have  added,  as  a  set  of  general 
stctions  and  tbe  examination  papers  in  general  chemis- 


by  giyta  at  the  InstitDte  daring  tb«  Iwi  ten  y 
being  led  to  solve  the  problemt  froai  the  prii 

Od  May  jth,  the;  published  the  3d  voloini 
lide,  by  Jnlia  McNur  Wright.  Thi»  is  a  le 
plan,  designed  for  schools  and  families.  Th 
technical  language,  the  anatomj  and  Ufe-bi 
Reader  treats  of  ctabs,  wasps,  spiders,  bees, 
ttor-Gth,  while  the  Thiid  (to  be  ready  in  July 

Also  Exerdses  in  English,  a  drill  book  on 
Head  Master  Goderich  High  School,  Ontari 
foim,  well  classified  and  carefully  studied  ei 
result  of  much  experience  in  the  school.roon 

The  sane  bouse  pnblishes  A  Composition 
liams.  It  proceeds  in  the  simple  method  of 
then  tllnstrating  them  with  such  >  number  r 
fully  master  the  practical  application  of  thes 
write,  but  to  write  correctly. 

—Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  will  open  TAt  P 
dsif  e  paper  on  "  The  Surplus  Revenue."  I 
now  before  Congress,  which  does  not  invoWi 
two  great  parties.  It  will  Iutc  an  article  oi 
George  Harley,  M.  D.,  in  which  the  author 
liver,  kidneys,  heart  and  brain,  the  organs  w 
affected  by  the  use  of  al,cohol  in  moderate  q 
rope"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Alfred  C.  1 
tiriefty  to  the  geologist  about  to  visit  Europe 
in  each  locality,  and  what  books  and  maps  (1 
studies.  It  will  have  also  a  copiously  ill 
Modem,"  by  M.  L.  Gutode,  in  which  many 
described. 

— A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co,  have  in  preu  the  fil 
Revolution  "  (illustrated),  by  Henry  B,  Car 
will  be  ready  in  May.  Although  carefully  i 
toriol  scholars,  the  text  has  undergone  sli; 
errors.  Additional  notes  shed  light  upon  th 
Washington,  the  relations  of  Arnold  to  the 
gagements,  without  change  of  the  general  te 
maps,  and  the  exhaustive  Chronological  and 
for  slndents,  and  (or  private  as  well  as  publi< 
of  the  military  events  of  the  Revolutionary 

—Mr.  C  Powell  Karr,  a  graduate  of  Schi 
ration  a  Manual  of  American  Colleges,  whi 
leading  colleges,  universities,  technical  ani 
admisdon,  courses  of  study,  cost  of  tuition 
tematic  reiitmi  of  all  the  informBtion  need 
able  them  to  decide  intelligently  what  collef 
It  is  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  William 

— A  Chakt  of  Comparatitb  Phonogk 
way.  New  York,  have  just  published  an  e 
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eonpilcd  and  arranged  f<^  the  use  of  Students,  Teachers,  and  Writers  of  Phonography, 
bf  Alfred  Andrews. 

It  shows  iU  om€  xfiew  the  vowel  scales,  the  consonant  stems,  and  the  condensations  of 
abost  a  dozen  systems  of  Phonography ;  so  that  the  agreements  and  differences  can  be 
Ken  and  compared.  j 

Much  usefnl  information  is  given  in  the  explanations  tliat  will  assist  in  the  learning  and  | 

tcadung  of  short-hand,  j 

We  think  it  would  be  of  great  practical  value  to  those  interested  in  the  theory  or  practice 
of  Phonography  or  Shorthand.    Size  15x20.     Price,  25  cents.  ! 

—The  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  President  of  Cornell  University,  and  after-  1 

wirds  United  States  Minister  to  Germany,  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  higher  educa- 
tkxttl  systems  and  problems  both  of  this  country  and  of  the  Old  World.  As  the  result  of 
kis  experience  and  study,  he  has  prepared  a  sketch  of  <'  The  Next  American  University," 
which  will  be  published  as  a  contribution  to  the  Forum  for  June.  He  would  have  a  great 
i^ool  so  organized  that  the  most  promising  students  of  any  leading  American  institution 
ihoold  have  encouragement  and  direction,  each  in  the  prosecution  of  his  specialty,  at  any 
American  or  foreign  school  that  he  chose ;  and  that  these  thoroughly  trained  students 
shoald  be  maintained  by  this  great  central  university  to  investigate  important  problems  in 
American  politics,  industries,  and  social  science— doing  original  work  and  building,  on 
the  broadest  system  that  perhaps  has  ever  been  devised,  a  great  national  university  in  fact. 
Soch  an  institution  would  stimulate  and  unify  all  the  existing  American  institutions  of 
Ugh  grade.  There  has  recently  appeared  no  more  comprehensive  or  instructive  plan  for 
idvancement  of  the  highest  educational  interests,  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the 
world. 

— BmjAMiN  Franklin — His  Autobiogkaphy,  with  Notss,  and  a  Continuation 
or  His  Life. — By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  Ready  in  May.  The  text  of  the  autobiography 
is  from  the  only  complete  and  correct  edition  of  Franklin's  life.  It  has  been  adapted  to 
Ac  requirements  of  schools,  and  all  points  needing  explanation  have  been  annotated. 

The  work  embraces  two  parts :  First,  Franklin's  life,  up  to  the  age  of  fifty,  given  in  his 
owa  woids-<-a  story  of  remarkable  interest,  told  so  frankly  and  simply  that  any  child  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Next,  Franklin's  public  life,  drawn  ^m  his  writings  and  from 
the  histories  of  the  times,  showing  his  connection  with  the  Revolution  and  the  rise  of  the 
iqmblic     Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers. 

— Means.  Ginn  ft  Company  announce  the  early  publication  of  a  revised  edition  of 
Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  This  work  is  entirely  rewritten,  but  it  retains 
dlthe  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  former  editions.  But  the  great  feature  of  this 
edition  is  the  introduction  of  more  than  seven  hundred  original  exercises,  consisting  of 
tkeorems,  problems  of  construction,  and  problems  of  computation,  carefully  graded  and 
ad^ited  to  beginners  in  Geometry. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  publish  at  once  Compayre's  '<  Lectures  on  Peda- 
{ogjr:  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  a  companion  volume  to  their  Compajrre's  <*  History  of 
Pedagogy."  It  is  translated  and  annotated  by  Professor  Payne  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

—Political  Pull  is  a  rather  uncertain  thing  to  depend  upon  as  a  basis  for  obtaining 
the  necessaries  of  life.  With  the  frequent  changes  of  party,  somebody  is  sure  to  get  left, 
10  that  on  the  whole  any  man  of  brains  and  ability  is  really  fortunate  if,  by  missing  a  fat 
public  job,  he  is  compelled  to  take  up  some  such  business  as  an  agency  for  Dr.  Foote's 
"Plain  Home  Talk,"  which  is  sure  to  be  a  good  paying  business  as  long  as  he  will  devote 
himself  to  it.  A  really  popular  medical  book  such  as  "  Plain  Home  Talk  "  sells  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  and  often  the  best  ground  for  an  agency  is  that  which  has  already 
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been  plowed  over  once  or  twice  b;  an  agent.    The 
Mamy  Hill  Pnbliihing  Co.,  129  East  18th  St.,  N. 


The  Magazln 

THE  CENTURYfoc  Mmv begins  a  aew  Tolumc.    T... 

serici  by  George  Kcnoan,  lIlDttntnl  bv  G.  A.  Froaand  H — , 

themulti  of  THE  Cbkturv  Expcditlm  Idio  Siberia  and  eiamldatlon  of  Che  eaue  BTKeiii.    ik 
frootlBpiect  of  thi»  Diuabo'  Is  a  toachlng  scene  at  the  Siberian  baundaiy  post.    Theodore  RoobftcIi. 
ia  his  series  of  Ranch  articles,  describes  (and  ReminKton  iUastralea}  hu  advtntnrous  and  amnsiiif 
pursuit  and  capture  of  tbree  boat-lblcvea.    Two  brief  papers  appeal  especlallji  to  the  soldier  aodieiKe. 
The  first  deals  with  "The  chances  of  being  bit  in  battle,"  beini  "a  (tadr  of  recinieBtal  lasata  in  the 
Civil  War.    Theaecond  describes  ihe  famous  "Locomotive  Chaae  in  Georcla,"  one  of  tbe  sicet 
thrilling  inddents  o[  the  war.    The  Lincoln  Life  deals  eapcciallv  with  the  eBbrta  made  to  keep  the 
Border  State*  from  Secesaiou,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  appears  not  only  in  this  historical  setting,  I 
as  a  character  of  fiction  in  Dr.  Eggleslon's  WcBlera  novel,  "The  GraysODI,"  which  is  now  ap 
ing  ita  most  iDlerestlng:  point.    Dr.  EgeleKon  publishes  also  an  important  chapter  fn  Us 
seBea.aamely  hisoriginBlaccountor'^TheC&urchof  EnflandbtheColoalesT'wlth  a  nu 
innstratlona  of  churches,  etc. ,  and  a  ponraii  of  Biihop  BeriEehy.    A  two-part  atorv  by  Hein> 

I,  m.-  1 1_.  ,1 , — :_-  :_  .L. -i. j  .v —  : 1^-  ,,^jy  ^  Edward  B«BaBy,  entu 

a  Miltoo  ia  here  printed  for  the  fir 


"The  Liar."  begic_. 
Love  Story  Reversed. 


._..ceF.  Egan, 
id  beverages  in 


If  Lenhach 


:h  he  deals  1 


>f  the  number  includes  four  brief  plec< 


a  dialect  poem  by  Riley  (illustnled  by  Kemble),  etc.  Tbe  denutmeols  are  unuiually  fi 
such  subjects  are  dlscuaaed  as  Civil  Service  reform  and  the  coming  National  Conventions 
Newspaper  Side  of  Literature  ;"  the  training  of  giris  In  tbe  direction  of  self-auppoil,  manul 
lug.  Emenon's  Menage,  etc. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  MAY— Contepta :  Frontispiece,  "Violtta.  Sweet  Vloleisl"  T» 
Conlederates,  chspters  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  Thomas  Nelson  Page ;  illustrated  by  A.  C.  Redwood  am 
Sheppard.  The  Little  Moon  (veiaei),  Bessie  Chandler;  illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch,  The  Duk 
IveiHS).  Margaret  Johnson;  illustrations  by  Jessie  McDermoII.  Little  Rosalie,  Harriet  1 
Spoflord;  inuslmOooahyW.L.  Taylor.  Motlier  is  "GobI  "  (poem).  Mary  B.  Bruce.  A  Sn 
Select  May  Party,  picture  tn  A.  Brennan.  A  Moving  Story ,  Sophie  Swett ;  illustrated  by  A.  B. 
Girard  College,  Alke  Maude  Fenn :  illUBtraled  by  Harry  Fenn.  Prince  Oleg's  Destiny  (poe 
the  Russian  of  Alexander  Puahlun),  Henry  Tyrrell :  illnatrationi  by  R.  B.  Birch.  Ginaeng-H 
John  Burroughs:  innstratlona  by  C.  A.  Fries  and  A.  C.  Warren.  To  My  Boy^'on  Dccorati 
(versei),  Alice  Wellington  Rollin*.  Madame  Arachne,  Celia  Thaiter :  illustratioos  by  A.  B. 
Ran  Away  to  HomeTNoab  Brooks;  Illustrations  bv  H.  W.  HaU.  Lady  Dalfodil  (veraes).  ti 
Sbaipe.  Pictures  1^  Little  French  Readers,  No.  IV,  Llibeth  B.  Comlns.  By  Proxy  U ingle 
Wells:  illustTutedbyR.B.  Birch.  An  Adventure  with  a  Man-Eater,  Waller  Campbell  iilluati 
F.H.Schell  and  others.  Littlejoseph  Hofmann.  Mary  Lang.  The  Child  Joseph  Hofmann 
L.  Price :  with  portrait  ft-orn  a  photograph  by  Sarony.  Drill,  A  Story  of  School-Boy  Life,  c 
VII,  VllI, John  Prcalon  True;  illustration  bj- F.  T.  Merrill.  "  Prompting's aot  Fair,"  Plctar 
A.  Ogden.  May-Day  (verses).  Emma  A.  Opper:  illustrated  by  F.Oppcr,  The  Adviceof  Mias 
John  Preston  True.  6ecorative  Head-Piece,  drawn  by  H.  L.  Brldwell.  A  Chinese  Markt 
trated).  Van  Phou  Lee.  Housekeeping  Songs,  No.  Ill,  Mary  J.Jacques;  music  by  T.  C.  f" 
trated  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Riches  and  Poverty.  G.  A.  Woods.  The  Slotv  of  Ihe  M 
Glory  Seed,  Margaret  Evlinge.  lllu-itraled  Jingle,  Jessie  W.  Smith.  One  Little  Shoe  (versei 
E.  Blanchard  ;  ilVuslatecf  by  the  author.  lack-in-the-Pulrrit.  Practical  Advice,  iltustraled  I 
Birch.  Boating  (by  a  young  contributor),  Eric  Palmer.  The  Leller-Boi.  Picture.  F.  BeUev 
Riddle-Box. 

WIDE-AWAKE  FOR  MAY.— Slefleck'a  fine  painting,  famous  In  Berlin,  of  Queen  Louiae  1 
two  young  sons  (the  just  dead  Emperor  William  and  hu  elder  brother  Frederick],  is  rrpnd 
the  jrontlspiece  of  the  May  Widh-Awakx.  This  number,  in  its  series  "Children  of  the 
House."  by  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  prints  a  delightful  chapter  entitled  ^The  Family  of  James 

tarty g^.  M?M  WIlkiM  wlli 'a^ew  Englan"  wl^," " The  a^oiJ^f  Slxpj^^e","  an'd'Mr 
Up«m  Clark  has  one  full  of  fun.  "  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  '  The  MLgit '  "  :  Mn.  Anne  Milchel 
wntesatmeNantuckellale,  "An  Astronomical  Garret";  Olive  Rjsley  Seward  recounts  Ihe 
enceof  the  Seward  party  "In  a  Typhoon,"  on  their  lour  around  the  world.  Ptof.  Robert  K.  D 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  an  illustratetl  article  on    'ChincBC  Dragons";  Edmund  Collins  d( 

ms"  Shadow  Curves";  Sidney  Luak  a  concludes  his  serial  story,  "  My  Uncle  Florlmond  ' 


Sherwood's  serial,  "Those  Cousins  of  Mabel's,"  Indicates  nlainly. 

Oscar  Pay  Adams  writes  of  "  The  Brothers  Grimm,"  the  delightful  German  ttory-te 

owens  has  a  chapter  about  "The  Men  Beyond  the  Euphrates,"  while  one  of  tbe  i 


is  "bV  Frini' Dempatet  Sherman.  Miss  "peiraultl^ 
I  the  ■'  Contributora  and  the  Children,"  by  Mis.  h 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  June:  The  Surplus  Rev 
Atkinson ;  A  Counter  Criliciam,  by  Herbert  Spencer;  The  Pbiiosouhy  of  Commerci 
H.  G.  S.  Noble;  Whistles,  Ancient  and  Modem,  by  M.  L.  Gulode  (illustrated) ;  Tbe 


immercial  D^resi 


Drinking,  by  G.  HsrW,  M. 
m  uid  the  ChriUiin  Pailh, 
Dd  Ihe  EmpLcyment  of  Chll- 


,  Mauhew  Arnold;  Llteruy 
n,  Irantlapiece,  iTOm  ■  draw- 


Inpmui.    The  Torch-R 


liKoncd  In  the  Foiiiih  for 


retulalton  of  railwmya,  >nc 
ks  U  to  be  liiDtid  In  the  de 
u  gntt  ouken  of  doUin 


y,  Teonia  uid  Croquet,  In 
D.  Sunday  Retdins*.  Life 
Byron  D.  Hulsted,  Sc.  D. 
d,^  Olive  Tbome  Miller. 
acn.  Iiy  Fnnk  G.  CuHUier. 
irei,  by  BJihop  H.  W.  Wu- 
ilbuicl  H.  EEleMoa,  Tbe 
n,  by  B.  K.  Felrte,  D.  D. 


?.! 


vel,  by  Mn.  Poullaey  Bice. 
litation  A  SonoM,  by  FTor- 
-inces*  Bidoun,  A  Poem,  by 
nKUBge,  A  Ponu,  liv  Edgar 
vTTouTgee.  InireduUly,  A 
Pbllip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.    Our 

am  T 
fr(Tt 


'  WiiiUm  T.  Harrij,  April, 
FiKher  (Tt.l  W.  S.  Hough. 
H.  N  riiir     NniH  <i..ri  r^l.. 
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of  Scott  county.  Professor  Winston  is  well  known  in  Virginia  as  an 
educator,  and  has  had  experience  in  institute  work.  He  assisted  in  con- 
ducting, at  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1885,  the  largest  institute  ever  held  in 
the  State.  Miss  Reynolds  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School, 
New  York.  Professor  Reps^s  is  a  practical  teacher,  and  familiar  with 
public  school  work. 

The  courthouse,  duly  provided  with  seats  and  other  needed  furniture, 
has  been  generously  tendered  for  the  use  of  the  institute.  Colonel  J.  B. 
Richmond  will  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  teachers,  to  which 
Professor  Repass  will  respond.  The  S.  A.  &  O.  railroad,  connecting 
vith  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Bristol,  reaches  Estillville  on  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles. 

This  institute  is  designed  especially  to  accommodate  the  teachers  in  the 
southwestern  counties  of  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  each  will  be  fiilly 
represented.  Superintendent  W.  D.  Smith,  Estillville,  Virginia,  will 
answer  all  communications  touching  the  local  interests  of  the  institute. 

LIBERTY. 

The  institute  at  Liberty  will  begin  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  continue  four 
weeks.  Conductor,  Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford,  of  New  York.  Assis- 
tant instructors,  Miss  Celestia  Parrish,  of  Farmville,  Virginia,  and  Professor 
J.  R.  Guy,  of  Liberty.  Professor  Sanford  has  had  very  large  experience 
in  institute  work,  having  been  employed  for  some  years  as  one  of  the 
regular  State  institute  conductors  of  New  York.  He  has  conducted  three 
institutes  in  Virginia.  Miss  Parrish  is  a  teacher  in  the  State  Female 
Normal  School  at  Farmville,  having  been  connected  with  that  institution 
from  its  beginning.  She  assisted  in  a  largely  attended  institute  held  at 
Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1886.  Professor  Guy,  a  practical  teacher  of  large 
experience,  is  now  in  charge  of  a  large  graded  public  school  in  Liberty. 

Liberty  is  situated  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad,  twenty-five 
miles  west  of  Lynchburg,  and  is  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  the  mid- 
dle counties.  A  circular  has  been  issued,  and  will  be  widely  distributed, 
setting  forth,  not  only  the  advantages  of  Liberty  as  a  location  for  an  insti- 
tute, but  also  many  points  of  special  interest  to  those  seeking  a  healthfiil 
and  pleasant  retreat  during  the  heated  term.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  Superintendent  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Coffee,  Bedford  county, 
Virginia,  or  Professor  J.  R.  Guy,  Liberty,  Virginia. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

The  institute  at  Alexandria  will  begin  on  the  loth  day  of  July,  and 
continue  four  weeks.  Conductor,  Professor  J.  T.  McCleary,  State  insti- 
tute conductor  of  Minnesota.  As  Professor  McCleary  has  not  heretofore 
done  institute  work  in  Virginia,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he  is  highly 
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:APE  CHARLES. 

institute  at  Cape  Charles  somewhat  later  in 
the  4th  of  September,  and  will  continue  not 
nductor  and  other  instructors  have  not  yet 
tter,  however,  timely  attention  will  be  given, 
It  instructors  secured.  A  very  interesting 
leld  at  Wachapreague  last  summer.  Cape 
sntrally  located,  and  is,  we  are  informed,  a 
tute.  We  trust  it  will  be  lai^ely  attended. 
te  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  No.  of  the 
communications  in  regard  to  it  should  be 
ifapp,  Keller,  Virginia,  or  Superintendent 
:o,  Virginia. 

FOR   COLORED   TEACHERS. 

IRNAL,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  has  very 
;ain  this  year  for  a  special  course  of  instruc- 
le  term  extends  from  the  38th  of  May  to  the 

.  AND  C.   INSTITtTTE. 

■  institute  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers 
OURNAL.  It  begins  on  the  15th  June  and 
lain  building  will  be  supplied  with  furniture 
sary  arrangements  completed  for  the  accom- 
time  the  session  opens.     A  good  attendance 


STAUNTON, 

eachers  at  Staunton  will  open  on  the  27th 
I.  Conductor,  Prof  Frank  Trig^,  of  Lynch- 
ouisa  Bouldin,  of  Lynchburg,  and  Prof.  D. 
rof.  Trigg  has  for  some  years  been  prominent 
iblic  schools  of  Lynchburg.     He  is  believed 

and  experience.  The  assistant  instructors, 
sachers,  were  employed  in  institute  work  last 
iction.  Superintendent  W-  W.  Robertson 
ion  to  all  preliminary  arrangements.  He  has 
rge  number  of  circulars.  The  City  Council 
ropriated  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 

of  the  Institute. 


lachers  will  open  at  Roanoke  on  the  17th 
:s.     Prof.  R.  L.  Mitchell,  of  Winchester,  as- 
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Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for 
the  period  ending  May  30,  1888. 


Susie  M.  Baker. 


Hugh  S.  Bird... 
Bessie  H.  Blanton 


John  W.  Bowman  . 
Maria  C.  Brightwell 

JohnT.  DeBell 

Philip  B.  Jones 

Oscar  L.  Kennedy . . 

Mary  S.  Keeney 

Alma  Kenyon 

Linus  W.  Kline 
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John  W.McCaleb... 
William  R.  OmdorflF. 


Ashley  P.  Vaughan. 
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Yours  sincerely,  W.  H.  Payne,  Chancellor,  &c, 

**  Teaching  ability"  is  the  inference  from  such  evidences  of  skill,  etc., 
as  the  student  exhibits  when  tested,  but  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  regarded  as  absolute.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  at  the  col- 
lege with  certainty  whether  the  student  is  capable  of  disciplining  and 
training  those  committed  to  his  care  in  a  proper  manner.  A  person  may 
succeed  well  under  some  circumstances  who  would  utterly  fail  under 
others.  All  that  the  college  can  be  held  responsible  for  is  a  presump- 
tion, based  on  such  knowledge  as  it  possesses. 

[In  a  letter  just  received  President  Payne  says :  "  Without  exception 
the  standing  of  your  pupils  has  been  good."] 


Blank  Forms. 

Blank  forms  for  annual  reports  of  district  clerks  and  county  treasurers 
for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1888,  were  mailed  to  superintendents 
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profission ;  pledge  myself  to  remain  at  the  College  two  years,  if  the 
scholarship  be  continued  so  long ;  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to  all  its 
requirements  in  study,  discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  Virginia  at  least  two  years,  if  there  is  an  opportunity. 


Signature  of  applicant  (give  name  in  full.) 

This  application  must  be  endorsed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  as  to  moral  charac- 
ter, gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  probable  fitness  for  the  teacher's 
profession.  No  application  will  be  considered  unless  it  complies  strictly 
with  all  the  requirements  named,  and  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  under- 
take the  examination  until  the  required  application  shall  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  scholarships  are  free  ;  they  are  not,  however,  designed  to  secure  a 
free  education  to  any  favored  class,  but  to  aid  in  supplying  the  public 
school  system  with  thoroughly  irairudprofessianal  teachers. 

In  endorsing  applicants,  superintendents  should  bear  in  mind  that  "  in 
making  the  awards,  other  qualities,  besides  mere  scholarship,  will  be  taken 
into  account, — such  as  health,  manners,  good  sense,  energy,  the  scholarly 
spirit,  love  for  teaching." 


National  Ednoational  Assooiation  of  the  United  States. 

Meeting,  in  1888,  at  San  Francisco,  CaMfomia,  July  lyth  to  20th, 

Denver,  Colorado. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors,  N,  E,  A. : 

Gentlemen, — Changes  in  the  railroad  arrangements,  since  the  last 
drcular-letter,  are  such  that  in  all  cases  the  membership  fee  (two  dollars) 
will  be  added  to  the  original  rate  for  transportation  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chasing the  ticket.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  then  account  to 
the  Treasurer  of  our  Association  for  two  dollars  for  every  such  ticket 
sold,  without  trouble  on  our  part  or  delay  in  settling  with  various  lines. 
This  materially  simplifys  our  work  in  this  direction,  and  protects  us 
against  any  possible  misunderstanding  or  neglect. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  all  points  on  and  after  June  15th.  The  west- 
ward limit  is  thirty  days,  in  no  case  to  reach  San  Francisco  later  than 
July  17th.    The  return  ticket  is  limited  to  ninety  days. 

Tickets  will  be  presented  in  San  Francisco  for  counter-signature,  and 
membership  certificates  will  be  issued  at  that  time.    Ample  arrangements 
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will  be  maae  to  attend  to  this  business  with  th 
and  delay. 

For  the  next  two  months  keep  such  informat 
that  will  aid  or  encourage  your  teachers  to  atti 
stantly  before  your  people  as  possible.  Make 
tional  and  current  press  that  is  consistent,  taking 
kindness  and  uniform  courtesy  to  this  Assodatii 

Take  espedal  pains  to  correspond  wiih  the 
roads,  and  see  that  they  are  looking  after  trafl 
the  local  demand  for  tickets  and  transportation. 

If  you  are  not  yourself  planning  and  direct 
teachers  to  the  Coast,  select  some  one  who  will  c 
a  formal  and  public  appointment.  A  successfu 
will  generally  receive  courtesies  from  the  raili 
repay  his  necessary  though  slight  expenditur< 
bringing  the  party  together. 

The  President  has  just  returned  from  a  secor 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  prepi 
unusually  elective,  and  that  the  early  promises 
bers  are  likely  to  be  more  than  fullilled.  Large 
mittees  are  carefully  arranging  details,  and  nothii 
this  great  enterprise  to  complete  success. 

The  Committee  on  Hotels  and  Accommodati 
man,  Flood  Building,  invites  correspondence  at 
remember  that  the  burden  of  a  committee  of  thi 
and  of  necessity  calls  for  early  communication, 
be  arranged,  and  will  be  met  on  the  train  befo 
conducted  at  once  to  their  rooms. 

In  writing  to  this  committee,  care  should  be 
and  character  of  the  party,  the  prices  desired  t 
a  hotel  or  at  more  retired  quarters. 

The  announcement  of  free  entertainment,  unfi 
tion  of  the  educational  press,  was  premature, 
been  given. 

Mr.  Wilson's  committee  is  amply  equipped, 
excursionists  will  be  the  only  cause  of  embarrass 
fortable  rooms. 

The  Executive  OfBces  will  be  at  the  Occident 
officers  or  some  representatives  will  be  present ' 
day. 

The  office  of  the  Reception  Committee  is  at 

Directors  should  not  forget  to  send  at  once  ti 
plete  mailing  lists  for  the  Bulletin,  for  their  re 
Bulletin  will  be  sent  to  anyone  whose  address  a 
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lis  paragraph  marked  with  a  "hand,"  will 
tl  once  the  names  of  three  or  four  men  or 
which  the  Director  represents)  who  will  be 
uch  State  on  the  general  procfram  at  San 
riters  and  speakers,  those  who  will  be  rea- 
d  who  will  bring  credit  to  their  respective 
ase  give  full  titles,  positions,  and  post-ofBce 

Jexy  cordially  yours, 

AARON  GOVE,  President. 


State  Nonnal  OoUege,  IToBbvillei  Tetm. 

that  the  following-named  Virginia  students 
graduated  at  the  Nashville  Normal  College 
;887-'8:  Hugh  S.  Bird,  Petersburg ;  Bessie 
;  Philip  B.  Jones,  Louisa  county;  Alma 
n  W.  McCalcb,  Petersburg, 
slarships  are  bound  by  contract  to  teach  at 
:hools  of  their  respective  States.  As  far  as 
luates  are  keeping  their  contracts  in  good 
ly  recognize  the  superior  advantages  these 
tl  training  in  their  chosen  profession,  and 
e  eligible  positions  without  difficulty.  One 
t  young  lady,  scholarly,  and  well  qualified 
Hce  of  her  desire  to  secure  a  position  as 
brtunate  that  secures  her  services. 


IB  from  Reports. 

mdentCame:  Wehavejustbroken  ground 
lilding,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  to 
out  furniture. 

ident  Taylor :  All  the  schools  have  closed 
ict,  which  will  have  an  eight  months  ses- 
1  that  we  have  had  a  successful  school  year, 
inaugurated  last  year — were  held  at  most 
attended.  The  public  school  system  is 
All  we  need  is  more  money  and  longer 
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Princess  Anne  Co. — Superintendent  Mears  :  I  am  glad  the  May  No.  of 
the  Journal  was  read  by  our  trustees.  An  office  has  been  rented  at  the 
courthouse  for  the  county  superintendent,  and  I  have  been  instructed  to 
furnish  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Richmond  cUy. — The  City  Council  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  improvements  in  and  additions  to  school  buildings. 

Scott  Co. — Superintendent  Smith  :  One  nice  framed  school-house  has 
just  been  completed,  and  two  more  are  under  contract. 

Sussex  Co, — Superintendent  Harrison :  Most  of  our  schools  closed 
with  public  exercises,  in  which  much  interest  was  manifested  by  patrons 
and  others.  The  terms  of  some  of  the  schools  have  been  extended  to 
six  and  seven  months.     Teachers'  warrants  are  being' promptly  paid. 

Warren  Co. — Superintendent  Roy:  Have  arranged  to  hold  a  private 
normal,  to  begin  July  2d. 


An  intimate  friend  of  a  certain  county  superintendent  remarked  to 
that  officer  :  "  You  are  doing  too  much  school-work  for  the  salary  you 
get;  your  private  business  is  suffering.'*  **Yes,**  replied  the  superin- 
tendent, "  perhaps  I  am  doing  more  than  is  expected  of  me,  but  I  Urue 
the  work y 


The  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Institution  met  at  Williamsburg  on  the 
loth  of  May.  Judge  W.  W.  Crump,  of  Richmond,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Morecock,  of  Williamsburg,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  college,  were  accepted,  and  a  **  system  of  normal  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  the  collegiate  course"  outlined.  The  departments  of  in- 
struction embrace  the  following,  viz :  English  Language  and  Literature 
and  History;  Mathematics;  Latin,  Greek  (optional),  German  and  French; 
The  Natural  Sciences  ;  The  Moral  Sciences. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  organize  a  model  school  or  school  of  practice  if 
it  be  found  practicable.  This  is  regarded  as  an  important  adjunct  to  an 
institution  designed  to  prepare  teachers.  Such  a  school,  however,  and 
its  efficiency,  depend  on  the  existence  of  certain  conditions.  It  is  to  be 
composed  of  children  of  the  town ;  it  must  have  a  thoroughly  competent 
teacher;  it  must  illustrate  and  exemplify  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  In 
such  a  school  normal  students  of  the  college  not  only  observe  the  work 
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il  teaching  (school  of  practice)  under 
:  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school.     As 

"  educate  and  train  male  teachers  for 
te,"  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to 
ure  of  the  school. 

it  is  largely  utilitarian.  Hence,  while 
f  many,  as  an  end,  there  is  a  growing 
leans  to  an  end;  that  it  should  fit  for 

is  called  industrial  education  is  grow- 
iraining  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  is  an 
trical  education,  others  specially  favor 
'  believe  that  the  aptitudes  which  it 

which  it  imparts,  furnish  both  a  guide 
and  a  preparation  for  pursuing  it  suc- 
alled  special  schools  are  increasing  in 

Jass  of  schools  which  may  be  termed 
(lical.     They  are  designed  to  fit  for  a 

this,  it  is  but  a  common-place  remark 
:  schools  is  to  improve  the  teachers, 
nized  and  conducted,  not  so  much  with 
f  people  to  make  a  living,  but  to  pro- 
n  by  improving  the  teaching  force.  In 
ban  four-tillhs  of  the  income  from  the 
ied  to  normal  work  in  some  form.  But 
>t  know  ;  no  man  can  be  trained  to  use 
;s.  Hence,  for  sound  and  substantial 
und.  This  is  and  must  be  the  basis  of 
orough  academic  training  must  either 

training  in  methods,  or  what  may  be 
m  this  idea— the  judicious  combination 
lional  or  normal  training — is  based  the 
Zollege  of  William  and  Mary. 
>llege  will  meet  on  the  5th  of  July  to 

ther  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 

October. 


titutes  was  sent  to  the  printer,  we  have 
t)le  to  hold  an  institute  at  Culpeper  for 

of  the  fact  that  the  institutes  already 

donated  for  institutes. 
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Botmntad  Tab*  dtUeh- 
Caa  b«  «Bko*k0d  and 
ttom  the  eake. 


AGENTS, 
Read!  Read! 

An  Agent  in  KansAt  took  860 
ordew  for  oarCEMTENNIAIi 
CAKE  aad  BAKIKU  PAM 

In   M  days,  a   clear   profit  o( 

J|S7ft.    AaothOT  In  IBa.  vrltea, 
t  lella  Uka  wUdflre.    A  et  qalok. 
Band  BO  o.  for  Sample  Oatllt,  or 
write  for  eiremlare  and  (ama. 
THE  CLIPPER  MFA.OCi. 
(Ltaltod)  CImaimmaALO* 


THE  BEST 


INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family*  the  School,  or  the  ProfM. 
slonal  or  Publlo  Ubrary,  is  a 

copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  Webster's  UnabridgedL 


SITUITION  WINTEDI 

A  Situation  as  TEACHER  wanted  by  a 
young  lady;  a  graduate  with  three  sessions* 
experience. 

For  particulars,  address 

Miss  A.  C.  T., 

Carter's  Bridge,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


Dir  ANTED  ! 


RELIABLE  AND  AOTIYE  MEM  to  travel  for  an 
Brtabliahed  House  during  the  siunmer  months.  Those! 
who  can  ftamiih  a  horse  and  give  security  preferred.  | 
Money  adTanoed  monthly  to  pay  expenses.  A  orxat 
OBAVOI  FOE  THX  RiOBT  XIV I  State  age,  business  ezpe-i 
rienoe,  and  to  save  time,  better  send  names  and  address 
of  references.  No  attention  paid  to  postal  cards.  Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.    Address 

■■  BUSINESS,"  Box  11  Richmond,  Va. 


Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  oantsiai 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  9000  EngnTingSi 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

Ioo«ting  and  deaorlblng  SS/MO  Place*, 

■  A  Biographical  Dictionaiy 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

aooo  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  niasblp 
tiona  than  any  other  Amerioan  Dictionaiy. 

WEBSTER  18  THE  STAHDAID 

Authority  in  the  Gov't  Printing  OflBee,  and  wifli 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  reoommended 
by  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  tol 
by  the  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  UDitad 
States  and  Canada. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  ft-ee. 
G.  k  C.  MERRIAM  4  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield, 


The  Island  Summer  School, 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.  MASS. 


E!IjE"VElsrTH:  ^ IT IsT TJ -A. Xj  SESSION. 


20  Departments.        30  Instructors. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,       -      3  Weeks,  July  16  to  Aug.  3. 
ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS,    5  Weeks,  July  16  to  Aug.  17. 


The  Oldest  of  the  Summer  Schools  and  the  Best. — Out  in  the 
Adantic  Ocean — The  Very  Best  Location. 

Low  price  for  board  and  for  tuition  ;  the  finest  eqaipment — large  buildings  of  its  own ; 
the  best  organized  for  real  work,  with  eminent  specialists  as  instructors.  Send  forCircoUut 
or  information  to 

BENJAMIN  W.  PUTNAM, 

Boaines*  Agent,  Jamaica  Plain,  Maaa. 


Or  to 
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WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 
Pteaident,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
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VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers^  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 


Common  School  EdncatioD. 


A  MONTHLY  M AQAZINB  DS- 
YOTXO  TO  MRH0D8. 


It  bM  itrnck  OQt  ft  nem  ]>fttta. 
Byttemfttlo  Inttrnetlon  in 
Methods, 
nght  Serlw  of  Oopyiighted 
ArticlM. 

"  731^  Bfst  TiacAers*  Paper 
I  have  ever  seen,** 


am  roK  savvlb  oovt. 


EDUCATION. 

A  MOMTHLTMAQAZINl  FOR 
BD0OATO1I8. 


VIGOROUS.     INTlLLieiNT. 

**It  te  ftn  honor  to  the  profeft- 
■lon."— B.  B.  WHin,  Saporlnten- 
dont  School!,  OlndnnatL 

"Admlnbly  oondnctod.  Villa 
ft  plftce  nerer  to  well  filled  be- 
fore."—Wk.  T.  Hakbu,  LL.D., 
Ooncord, 


Teachers'  Agency. 

Good  Teachers  for 

Good  Places. 

Good  Places  for 

Good  Teachers, 


Pair  Dealing.  Tmatworthj. 
RalUble. 


Committeee  conitftntly  ^pl jiag. 
Teachers  for  all  giadee  needed 

flHD  VOa  aEUUIJJM. 


Address^ 


EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President, 
50  Bramfieid  SL,  Boston,  Mom* 


IT    ST^lSriDS    ^T   THE    HBAT^, 


THE  LMT-BMM 

IWESTIC ! 


This  cot  shows  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdacing. 

Artistically  fieaatifiil.     Withoat 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Constraction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beinR  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
gaeetion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 


Domestic  Sewing  IMaoliine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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DTPTir  V  B««Wd*4>nthaMwbor«d 
n.lljnli1  tbtaud  UHDKti  thiy  irlUflod 
^•>A<^uu  i   honortbl.  .upk^rant  Ihu  wUI 


>  ■uplojrnmt  Ihit 
imnud  (imlllH.    ' 


bnndrsd  doLlin  It  montb.  It  li  ratj  fU  luj  ona  to 
Dukaflvadollfenuid  apwardi  per  (Uj  vbo  li  wllllu 
to  work.  Klchar  m,  jotma  oi  old ;  aplMl  iwt 
DHdnli  waiurtfoa.  BTtr^lblng  u«.  NoipecUl 
timtj  raqalnd:  joa,  nadar.  an  do  II  u  «  ~ 
anroDa.  Wrila  U  m  at  ODca  fbr  fnll  — " 
vblflh  we  ineJl  (ne.  AUnea,  SHneon  A 
lud,  MalDa. 


I  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 


THE  ALLEGHANY  EODTE 

BETWBUt  TUB 

3rth-west   and   Southwest, 

igh  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  COmntCTIOKS— 

ti  all  Rail  uid  Sietm  Line*  for  Northern  and  Eauem  Cities. 

itb  ViiKinU  Midluid  Rulwijr  uid  Norfolk  uid  Wenem  Railway  for 

b  and  Honthwal. 

tb  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  1  for  all  point*  North  and  Northwett 

enuidoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  Bail. 

IE  with  C  &  O.  Railway  to  all  poiati  in  the  Wat,  Notthwetl  and 

rUa  Line  OBtn  to  tbe  TnTcIing  Public 

,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

ILY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

BXCRXHS.    l.OO. 
T  EQUIPPED  ROAD  IN   THE  SOUTH/ 


i  this  the  only  ronte  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
■IQS,  and  the  Bhoitat  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering.  Places  and 
Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
TbrouKh  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.     Bag- 

BBtiDBtiOD. 

L  and  UWREHCE  HYERS.  J.  R.  ■ACMORDO, 

in  and  HMucen.  QaDanI  Vnlihl  and  Ticket  Aleut. 
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UNZVERSZTT    OF    VZROZNZA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 

Including 

liamr.  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Agrionltnre. 

Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  f  179  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


"WE  WnX  DO  ALL  KIHDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRXNTIH O. 

Indoding  Books,  Pamphleli,  OatalognoL  OoUwe  Jonroali  and  MagazinM,  Letter-Headi,  BiU-Hfladi, 

BnatnetB  Oarda,  Sroalan,  Poat^ra,  etc.,  etc 

And  gtre  better  material  and  workmaoahip  for  LBSS  M ONBT  than  any  establiehment  in  the  United 

Itatea.    Bend  Ibr  Samples  and  prioes  BEFOBB  PLAOINO  0RDBR8.    IT  WILL  PAT  YOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  iL  CO., 

Mannfhctnring  Btatioaers,  Printe^^  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchbuis^,  Va. 


Magiirs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adc^ted  bj  the  state  Board  of  lEdnoation  for  nse  In  the  Pnblio  Schools  of  the  SUte  far  the 
Ibnrth  tim%  and  as  the  study  of  the  Yi^nia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  invite 
Bohool  offldak  who  are  not  nsing  it,  to  correspond  with  ns  on  the  HI8T0RT  snUect.  we  are  also 
the  anthorlied  distributing  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  Of  KDUCATIOH, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  inflMroiation  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  ua. 
49*  Send  fix*  Prioe-List  and  Discounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable*s  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  MenUl  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCEANGE, 

Box  139,  Richmond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,& 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Becurca  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  V^M.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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ECLECTIC  EJDUCATIONAi.  SERIES. 

METV^  BOOKS ! 

JUST    PUBLISHED-A    UNIQUE    WORK. 

I   Smitli's  Eleraents  of  English, 

[  By  M.  W.  SMITH.  A.  M.,  •  - 

L  Author  of  ** Studies  in  En^Iis'k  fAteralure  "  ,•   Teacher  of-  English  Literature ^ 

X  ".  .    HughTs'Hi^h  School^  CineinnaU. 

r         A  i*T«{MU*atioD  for  the  SUidj  of  Kn^Iiah  Literaturo,  embmciDK  a  Review  of  Ktyinolo^y;  Kssetitiala 
J      of  SzigU«h  Gmmmar  luicl  Gompositioii :  KlementHry  Bh(*tQrict  and  Criticism.  I'iuto.  Cloth,  232  pugefl. 

Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  Cents. 

Taacfaers  will  find  tbiii  Tolame  A  heritable  cyclopedia  of  valnableand  Inten^ting  inforirmtion,  which 
thev  bare  Iter^tofore  been  c(Hup«)led  to  colU  ct^  fof  their  pupils'  use  fcom' vurioiuj  ouUiide  and  often  in- 
coBTenli>nt  Boarv«s. 

ALSO  NOW  HEA BY: 

McGufTey'  Alternate  Fiflti  Reader. 

A  choice  collection  of  interesting  exlracts  from  well-known  authors.. .  .$  ;5o 

Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and  Air. 

McGuflfey*s  Natural  History  Series,     Fourth  Reader  Grade. 50 


OTHER  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introdaetion,  on  receipt  of-ihe  Introduction  (Wholesale)  price  annexed. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Spelling  Book. 

By  W,  B.  WAVKIH9,  M.  A„  D.  D.    12nio.  96  pp.,  12  cents. 

Tbeplaa  of  the  work  if  iiKhictivo;  beginnlne  with  a  carerul  Htndy  of  the  soiiDdi*  of  wordH,  ft  pro- 
Crtd«  to  «»rr©ct  method  of  writing  tbfif  form,  and  cloaen  with  exercfsefl  i)ertaining  to  th«*.  jJroct'ss  of 
word  boIMiog  and  the  sources  from  whenco  the  words  h«ve  l>t<en  «Ienvfd. 

In  I'art  I  special  attention  is  girdn  to  Phonic  Spollinsr  Hnd  the  n>t^  of  diarriticaj  innrk-s.  Le«soi)H  in 
p-oaj»«d  cbjf^t»,  syooayma,  together  with  dictation  and  script  exercisetj,  are  lntn>dnced. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers.  *^ 

McGuffey'8  Alternate  Fiist  Reader,       -            --  ~  .12 

McGafTey's  Alternate  .Second  Reader,   r            -  -  .20 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,      _            _  _  30 

McQuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  -            -  _  .^q 

McGufifey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader,      -            -  -  .50 

McOttfifey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),  -  ^ 

McGuffcy's  Natural  History  Series. 

1.  (For  Third  Reader  Grade)  Familiar  Animals  and  their 

WUd  Kindred,       -  -  -  .         -  -  .50 

2.  (For  Fourth  Reader  Grade)  Living  Creatures  of  Water, 

Land  and  Air,       -  -  -  -  -^  .50 

Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies, 

The  House  I  Live  In  (Primary — Exchange  price,  18  cents),  .30 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  (Exchange  price,  36  cents),       -  .60 

Palmer's  Science  of  Educatioii,  Mailing  price,  -  -  1.17 

White's  Elem«nt§  of  Pedagogy,  "  -  -  117 

White's  Monthly  Record,  *•  -  -  .48 

EOLBOTio  SBEIES-tHE  POPULAR  STANDARDS. 

More    Largely  Used  than  any  others  in   Public  and  Private  Schools. 
a9"Send  for  our  Propontion  o\  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 

Van  Antwerp,,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Pnblishers,  Cinwnnati,  0. 


OUR  NEW  PHYSIOLOGIES 


The  rollowing  books,  now  recognized  as  standard,  and  knovn  as  tbe  Bathfindeb 
Srries  of  Phvsiologjks,  are  prepared  lo  meet  Stale  and  National  Legiflatioo  on 

ihe  subjccl  of  teaching  Hygienic  Physiology  with  special  reference  to  "  the  effects  of 
aloholic  dtinks.  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  Ihe  biimaii  system,"  and  lo  supply  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  practical  and  common-sense  instruction.  Teacben 
should  no:  fail  lo  see  these  books  before  making  a  selectitm. 

FOR  PRIMIRY  GRRDES. 

THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRIMER. 

An  intioduction  to  Ihe  study  of  the  science  of  Physioli^y.  With  its  plenlifnl 
illustrations,  large  type  and  easy  language,  devoid  of  techniral  terms,  il  is  Ibe  only 
physiology,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  suitable  for  the 
most  elementary  pupils.     Price,  30  cents. 

FOR  INTERMEDIITE  GRIDES. 

HYGIENE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Hiis  booh  contains  only  Physiology  enough  to  make  Hygiene  intelligible,  and 
specially  refers  to  "the  cHectsor  alcoholic  drinks,  sliniulants  and  narcotics  upon  tbe 
human  system."  Its  scientific  accuracy  is  attested  by  eminent  scientists.  Distin- 
guished teachers  have  aided  in  molding  (he  matter  into  a  teachable  form.  Written  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  anil  in  attractive  style.     202  pages.     Price,  50  cents. 

FOR  HIGHEST  GRIDES. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 


SOUK  07  THS  SZCSNT  ADOFTIOITS. 

By  tbe  U.  S.  Government  for  Bcboots  |  By  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Arizona, 

under  its  direct  control.  Washington,  Wyoming. 

By    the    Provincial    Oovernment    of   By  the  Cities  of  St.  I.ouis,  Baltimore, 

Quebec.  Wasbln^on,      Minnespolis,      Des 

By  the  Oovernment  of  the  Hawaiian  .      Moinea,  Kansas  City,  Buffalo,  San 

Islands.  ,      Franciaco. 

By  tbe  States  of  Michigan,  Vermont,    By  leading  Schools  and   Academies 

Delaware,      Kentucky,     Alabama,  '      ttatoughout  Ihe  United  States. 

Noitb  Carolina,  Oregon. 

RETURNABLE  SAMPLES  SENT  O.V  APPLICATION.     Address; 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO.,        -        PaWishers, 

"M  and  m  Wibanh  Ave,  Ghita^o,  III.  Ill  md  113  WiDiaiD  SL,  New  Tdrk. 
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Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

New  York  and  Chicago. 

Kaspecirallr  call  atUatioD  to  thsir  lilt  of  SCHOOL  AND  OOLLEGE  TEXT- 
BOOKS u  repreaentAtivA  at  the  b«et  nork  of  their  cIhs.     Corre- 
spondeDce  reU(iT«  to  the  inlrodactioo  or  eichknge  ot 
teit-book«  cordially  invited. 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES, 

By  Frofseaor  ASA  QBAY,  of  Harvard  Universitj,  providei  the  best  aad  most 
complete  eqaipment  for  all  claseee,  or  Tor  special  etadj. 

ClRATa  How  Planta  BBhave, .         .  f 0  H 

GRAY'S  How  Plants  Grow .        ~.         .  80 

OR&Y'S  LeosouB  id  Botany,  BflTised 94 

GBAY'8  Field,  Forest  ftDd  Qarden  Bottny 1  M 

CRAY'S  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany,    .       .               ...  1  SO 

GRAY'S  Mwual  of  Botaay, ;  1  63 

GRAY'S  Lauoni  and  Manaal,  1  vol.,      .         .         .         . '      .        .         .  -       2  IS 

GRAY'S  StrncWral  and  Systematic  Botany 2  00 

GRAY'S  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America  (Gftmopet*lon»  Dicotyle- 

don'e,  complete),  1  vol.,  nen,                 .      -  .  &  00 

COULTER'S  Maaaal  of  Botany  of  Iba  Eooky  MonntaioB,      •.         .  1  62 

GRAY  ft  COULTER'S  Tert-Book  ot  WfBtern  Botany 2  1ti 

GRAY'S  HEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOK  (i  vole.):  ' 

Vol.      I— New  Structatil  BoUny 2  00 

Vol.    II— Goodale'e  New  Pbyaiologicat  BoUny,       ....  2  00 
Vols,  III  and  IV  in  preparation. 
MICROSCOPES:. 

OKAY'S  Botaniet's  Microfcope.  2  lenses 2  00 

QRAT'S  Botanist's  Microscope,  3  lenses 2  50 

At  the  prices  named  above  books  will  be  nent  for  examination  or  inlrodaetion. 
Fall  ileecriptive  circular  sent  to  any  addrees. 


IVISON,  BLAHEUAN  &  CO., 

753  and  755  Broadway,  N.  Y.        149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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The  Profession  of  Teaohingi  its  Dignitji .  its  Disoouragements  and 

its  Delights.^ ' 

Mr.  President^  Brothers  of  the  Alumni 

of  Richmond  College y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  man  so  broad  in  bis  philanthropy,  so 
cosmopolitan  in  his  affection,  as  not  at  times  to  be  conscious  of  ties  bind- 
hiog  him  to  special  localities.  The  home  of  one's  childhood,  the  land  of 
one's  birth,  are  ever  abiding  recollections.  But  there  is  a  name  around 
whidi  cluster  the  sweetest  flowers  of  memory — ^a  name  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  apply  to  the  institution  whence  we  have  derived  our  intellec- 
tual nourishment — the  name  of  mother.  And  so  with  each  returning 
year,  as  duteous  sons,  we  are  wont  to  assemble,  a  band  of  brothers, 
gathered  from  near  and  far,  to  greet  our  intellectual  mother. 

There  is  a  golden  chain  of  sympathy  and  good-will  uniting  the  great 
sisterhood  of  colleges ;  but  to  the  alumnus  there  is  none  so  dear  as  his 
own  Alma  Mater,  Wherever,  as  we  look  out  upon  "life's  broad  field  of 
batde,"  we  see  a  young  man  'struggling  heroically  against  an  adverse 
tide  of  fortune,  we  cheer  him  on  to  victory.  And  yet  the  success  of  no 
one  gives  us  quite  the  same  pleasure  as  of  those  who  equipped  them- 
selves for  the  conflict  from  the  same  intellectual  arsenal.  While  we  would 
not  Atract  from  the  glory  due  those  institutions  that  are  enabled  to  boast 
among  their  alumni  of  congressmen  and  senators,  governors  and  presi- 
dents, we  claim  for  Richmond  College  an  equal  honor  when  we  state  that 
she  has  furnished  the  world  a  host  of  useful  workers  in  the  two  noblest 
of  all  the  professions,  teaching  and  preaching.  In  recognition  of  this 
claim,  I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  talk  to  you  this  evening  one  of 
these  professions.  I  propose  to  speak  of  The  Profession  of  Teachings 
its  Dignity ^  its  Discouragements  and  its  Delights, 

I.  Despite  the  demagogues  who  descant  on  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
the  politicians  that  with  florid  eloquence  would  puff  up  with  pride 
"  the  homy-handed  sons  of  toil,"  there  is,  and  will  ever  be,  a  difference 
in  dignity  between  those  professions  and  occupations  that  bring  into  exer- 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  Richmond  College, 
June  2o,  i888,  by  Judge  Georgb  H.  Swann,  of  Fincastle,  Virginia. 
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cise  the  trained  mind  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  those  that  merely  require 
the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  For,  say  what  you  will,  mind  is 
superior  to  matter,  brain  to  brawn.  There  is  no  di^rnity  in  toiling  '*like 
dumb,  driven  cattle,"  without  aim,  or  purpose,  or  plan.  It  is  the  mind 
that  dignifies  labor.  The  man  that  succeeds  in  life  is  the  man  that  minds 
his  business. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  a  curse  which  God  pronounced  upon  man  when  he 
said,  '*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Marvellous  was 
God's  mercy,  in  that  he  took  not  from  man  that  inquiring  mind,  which 
though  it  may  have  led  man  to  sin,  and  brought  upon  him  a  curse,  has 
done  so  much  to  alleviate  that  curse. 

Great  beyond  computation  is  the  amount  of  toil  saved  the  human  race 
by  the  aid  of  modem  inventions.  Briareus,  hundred-handed  horror  of 
heathen  mythology,  has  progeny  innumerable,  tamed  and  submissive  to 
man,  in  the  many  labor-saving  machines  at  work  in  field  and  forest,  in 
ship  and  shop  of  modern  civilization.  These  are  all  the  offspring  of  the 
brain.  Into  this  realm  of  mind  the  teacher  enters,  a  ministering  priest  in 
the  temple  of  knowledge.  Without  himself  claiming  the  distinction  of 
inventor  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the  teacher  does  a  work  of  equal  impor- 
tance. He  makes  available  to  the  many  the  inventions  of  the  few.  He 
opens  to  childhood  and  youth  the  vast  storehouses  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  past. 

The  province  of  the  teacher  is  to  train  the  human  mind.  Others  have 
not  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  training 
of  the  lower  aninials — the  elephant  and  the  horse,  the  pig  and  the 
poodle — and  there  are  those  whose  names  are  only  known  to  us 
as  perpetuated  in  an  improved  strain  of  poultry.  The  sole  survivor  of 
the  ex-Presidents  of  this  great  Union  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  daily 
press  except  in  connection  with  his  poultry-yard.  However  much  of 
ridicule  is  implied  in  these  allusions,  there  is  in  them  a  lesson  which  the 
youth  of  this  land  would  do  well  to  learn,  that  a  healthy  public  opinion 
will  hold  in  esteem  the  man  who  improves  the  breed  of  a  useful  domestic 
fowl  rather  than  him  who  retains  in  his  possession  that  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  another,  whether  it  be  the  money  of  a  client  or  the  exalted 
seat  of  head  of  a  nation.  I  am  not  of  those  who  would  speak  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of  winning 
back  to  a  paradisiacal  beauty  the  soil  that  has  been  cursed  with  thorns 
and  thistles,  and  I  am  far  from  despising  those  who  have  undertaken  the 
task  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  creatures  that  "  toil  and 
travail  in  pain"  because  of  man's  disobedience.  These  are  works  not 
unworthy  of  man.  But  if  he  may  be  called  a  public  benefactor  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and  if 
he  is  worthy  of  distinction  who  ameliorates  the  condition  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field  that  perish,  of  how  much  greater  honor  is  he  worthy  who 
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rears  the  tender  thought  and  teaches  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  For 
the  work  of  the  one  perishes  with  him ;  it  is  ephemeral,  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  That  of  the  other  lives  after  him ;  it  is  abiding,  it  is  divine. 
Yea,  it  is  this  very  element  of  durability  that  so  enhances  the  dignity  of 
the  teacher's  work.  In  looking  upon  the  work  of  man's  hands  we  ask 
involuntarily,  Will  it  last  ?  All  the  genius  of  Richmond's  famed  sculptor, 
Valentine,  would  scarcely  elevate  above  the  dignity  of  child's  play  the 
moulding  of  statues  out  of  snow.  Perfect  they  might  be  in  form,  fair  to 
look  upon  and  pure,  but  the  first,  warm  breath  of  spring,  like  Undine's 
fatal  kiss  upon  the  lips  of  her  inconstant  lover,  would  hasten  dissolution. 
It  is  the  durability  of  the  marble  that  immortalizes  the  sculptor.  So  he 
that  trains  in  truth  the  human  mind,  and  he  who  wins  to  holiness  the 
human  soul,  take  part  in  the  immortality  of  these  imperishable  essences. 
For  *'  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

"The soul  of  man,"  exclaims  Goethe,  "how  like  the  water!"  And 
so  I  have  thought,  as  standing  upon  the  brink  of  some  calm  lake,  whose 
pellucid  bosom  gave  back  the  images  formed  therein,  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren casting  in  pebbles,  and  heard  their  peals  of  merry  laughter,  as  they 
clapped  their  ha^ds  in  delight,  watching  ripple  follow  ripple  to  the  oppo- 
site shore.  How  like  the  Kfe  of  the  teacher,  as  he  stands  before  his  class 
day  by  day  depositing  in  the  child-life  pearls  of  truth  and  knowledge, 
starting  waves  of  influence  that  roll  on  and  on  until  they  beat  upon  the 
boundless  shores  of  eternity  ! 

But  not  every  one  nor  all  nations  properly  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
teadier.  There  are  those  too  wise  to  be  taught ;  there  are  nations  so 
accustomed  to  darkness  that  they  seek  not  after  light.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  an  unfair  test  of  a  nation's  worth — the  estimation  in 
which  the  teacher  is  held.  Where  had  been  the  glory  of  Athens  had  she 
despised  her  teachers  ?  The  most  glorious  epoch  of  her  history  was  the 
century  when  her  sons  sat  at  the  feet  of  such  teachers  as  Socrates  and 
Plato,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  Zeno. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  in  the  advance  of  the  ages  when  certain 
occupations  now  engaging  the  attention  of  man  will  fall  into  "  innocuous 
desuetude."  But  not  so  with  the  teacher's  profession.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  world  advances  in  civilization ;  as  one  by  one  the  hidden  forces  of 
nature  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  man's  hands,  thus  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  educated  labor  and  affording  greater  leisure  to  man  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  the  teacher's  office  will  grow  in 
dignity  and  importance.  Already  the  kingdom  of  thought  has  en- 
croached upon  the  kingdom  of  physical  force  ;  already  there  have  been 
advances  along  the  line  of  popular  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  work. 
It  has  not  been  so  many  years  since,  during  the  discussion  which  arose  in 
the  House  of  Lords  over  the  elevation  to  the  premiership  of  England  of 
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Uaeher's  work.  In  another  age  this 
I  discouragement ;  bui  in  this  age  of  re 
notoriety,  when  the  newspapers,  abounc 
id  sensationalism,  permeate  every  noo! 
danger  that  the  teacher  may  become 
sness  of  his  work.  I  have  no  sympath 
>irit,  smarting,  perhaps,  under  just  new 
aiming  against  what  it  is  pleased  to  c 
indest  vehicle  of  modern  times  for  coj 
Moreover,  the  newspapers  are  but  wli 

d  is  right:  "The  newspaper  is  the  d 
'he  supply  answers  closely  to  the  de 
pers  abound  in  peisonal  allusions,  it  is 
1  reader  there  is  no  sensation  quite  so  | 
iplimentary  notice  of  himself  Still  it  i 
lays  gets  into  the  newspapers.  The  pre 
eme  of  his  Sunday  morning's  discourse 
1  popular  magazine  appears  above  t 
agent  for  a  denominational  school  or  i 
butions  adds,  with  humiliating  significa 
nts  with  the  editor  to  publish  a  list  of 
an.  The  hypocrites  of  the  time  of  oi 
ir  alms,  sounded  a  trumpet  before  them 
3,  had  but  a  poor  show  for  notoriety  co 
y  Christians  whose  contributions  are 
iress.  I  am  told  that  even  the  modest 
is  not  averse  to  furnishing  the  society  i 

wardrobe.  The  school-boy  who  figu 
I,  and  the  school-girl  that  dances  in  a  ji 
ihe  newspaper  reading  public  than  the 
and  faithful  though  he  be.  Not  long  ag 
>f  our  Virginia  colleges  was  cut  off  in 
3S,  and  one  who  knew  his  worth  and  appi 
furnished  the  press  with  a  sketch  of  i 
e  were  intelligent  men  in  his  own  comm 
1  done  the  best  work  of  his  life,  who  wt 
ey  ever  were  convinced,  that  a  great  mi 
n.     Not  long  thereafter  a  little  Englis 

that  he  might  the  more  easily  be  borne 
1  coursers,  came  to  the  end  of  his  race, 
:  jockey,  the  pet  of  princes,  flashed  ove 
ras  discussed  in  country  stores  the  wor 
ullivan,  the  slugger,  is  heard  around  th< 
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battle  against  the  giants  of  ignorance  and  vice 
the  world,  "  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 
e  see  our  ambitious  young  men  avoiding  the 
ily  using  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other 
public  gaze  ? 

>uragement  to  the  teacher  in  the  lack  of  popu- 
ppreciation  of  thorough  education,  Thb  is  a 
)f  shallow  learning,  of  plated-ware  and  paste 
ind  false  frizzes.  We  teach  everything  in  our 
g  thoroughly.  There  are  various  phases  in 
tion  manifests  itself.  The  most  subde  of  which, 
IS,  is  the  opp>osition  that  has  sprung  up  to  classi- 

another  age  may  have  worshipped  the  dead 
,  the  theoretical  rather  than  the  practical ;  it  ia 
ience  has  demonstrated,  that  to  secure  breadth 
ure,  clearness  of  thought,  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
ly  that  equals  that  of  the  ancient  languages. 
he  fruit  of  this  conflict  in  the  character  of  the 
:  the  learned  professions.  I  except  the  minis- 
'ed  indispensable  to  the  preacher's  education 
issical  training.  But  in  the  legal  profession, 
ed  almost  a  sine  gua  non  to  admittance  to  the 
ould  be  acquainted  with  the  classics,  now  the 

men  to  whom  the  language  in  which  our  laws 
ich  a  stranger  as  are  to  the  speaker  the  hiero- 

that  enclosed  the  mummy  of  the  Egyptian 
iseum. 

:  the  salaries  paid  the  teacher  with  those  which 
ns.  Now,  I  think  I  do  no  injustice,  in  this 
:  of  a  man's  appreciation  of  an  article  by  what 
and  what  do  we  see  ? — a  crack  base-ball  player 
han  a  college  president  I 

ere  was  announced,  with  lengthy  conspicuous- 
e  death  of  a  man  somewhat  distinguished  in 
ne  the  pitcher  of  the  Virginias,  who  batted  his 

of  our  State  University.  The  salary  this  man 
>n,  and  (would  you  believe  it })  it  was  about  as 

that  received  by  the  distinguished  teachers  in 
ly! 
see  in  the  worship  of  the  so-called  self-made 

indication  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  tbo- 

concede  it  to  be  one  of  the  glories  of  our  free 
t  a  man,  however  obscure  his  parentage,  how- 
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iTse  the  circumstances  of  his  early  lire,  ma 
uui  native  wit,  attain  unto  the  highest  posi 
ind  the  pages  of  our  American  history  ab 
jt  these  men,  deprived  of  teachers  afte 
the  school  of  adversity,  and  seeking  for  t 
good  associations,  and  above  all  in  book: 
lead  speak  so  effectively — those  men  ha' 
ent  advocates  of  thorough  education  anc 
istitutions.  We  have  a  striking  illustrati< 
for  many  years  was  the  President  of  ou 
ime  will  be  honored  and  revered  as  long 
ther  in  the  Jeter  Memorial  Hall ;  yea,  un 
y  shall  cease  to  be  the  delight  of  inteltig 
thing  to  honor  such  men  as  this ;  it  is  qu 
ns  of  honor  and  emolument  the  blatant  d< 
:k  of  book-learning,  and  commends  himst 
declaring  that  he  has  never  rubbed  hts  I 
ie  example  of  the  former  encourages  the  ai 
:  that  by  self-culture,  "  by  patient  contini 
lerit,  and  meriting  will  receive,  the  esteem 
ter  will  inflame  the  bold  boy  with  the  hi 
re.  by  mere  dint  of  pushing  himself  forwan 
may  attain  unto  notoriety.  Unfortunately 
>t  without  representatives  in  Virginia.  H 
y  let  us  be  sure  our  heroes  are  not  pigmie 
I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  too  great  lengtt; 
lents,  so  I  shall  mention  only  one  more,  tt 
taken  possession  of  our  Southland,  inch 
much  the  old  South  may  have  been  delici 
)wever  much  she  may  have  failed  in  placi 
uey,  the  new  South  is  getting  sharp  enou 
lighty.  Gold  is  God,  silver  is  king, 
rite  motto  is,  "  My  son,  make  money,  hom 
mey."  Education  is  esteemed  of  little  val 
money.  Go  to  any  of  the  booming  citli 
railroads  and  her  work-shops,  her  factories 
lalf-grown  boys  of  prosperous  business  mt 
lind  the  counters,  in  the  work-shops,  mak; 
n  for  the  higher  education  of  boys,  and 
ind  how  is  this  money  craze  affecting  our  ■ 
cracy  of  wealth  is  supplanting  the  aristocr 
Wealthy  candidates  for  olhce  in  Church  ai 
ited  as  to  how  they  came  by  their  money. 
;asy  to  find  "  the  rare  bird  of  the  earth  " 
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of  presidents  is  furnishing 

0  take  a  roseate  view  of 
ass  away  with  this  gener- 
on  the  wealth  now  being 
al  system  of  education.  I 
dissent  from  this  optimistic 
cornerstone  as  the  capstone 
Jte,  "  Whenever  a  commu- 
ition  of  the  masses,  it  has 
•w  from  wealth  and  intelli- 
)llow  from  education  and 
n  on  this  occasion  to  the 
ell  to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
:  rising  generation  of  moral 
;  the  offices  of  the  teacher 
ams,  and  our  old  men  see 
lands  and  houses  and  cat- 
en  image  of  mammon,  we 
e  coronet  from  the  brow  of 
ichabod,"  for  her  glory  is 

1  presume  to  speak  of  the 
g  whom  I  see  some  whose 
fiad  I  the  eloquent  tongue 
ister  to  Spain,  or  the  clear 
'hemistry — God  bless  them 
and  old  college — may  they 
the  delights  of  a  lifetime  of 

e  teacher's  delight,  the  one 
dge,  the  other  from  a  per- 
he  characteristic  of  human 
It  pleasure  follows  giving, 
blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
tinual  giving  forth  of  the 
that  is  instructed  unto  his 
er,  which  bringeth  forth  out 
rofit  and  delectation  of  his 
is  inherent  and  universal, 
it  has  learned  to  prattle,  is 
h  the  infant  lips  to  speak  ; 
eir  own  species,  are  reach- 
is  scarcely  a  bird  that  flies 
'  a  fish  that  swims  in  the 
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water,  that  has  not  been  an  object  of  man's  endeavor.  Now,  the  pleas- 
ure of  instruction  is  in  proportion  to  the  responsiveness  of  the  subject,  to 
the  efforts  of  the  instructor.     I  cannot  think  it  is  the  acme  of  bliss 

"  To  prompt  the  stupid  thought, 
To  spur  the  dull  idea  on  to  sorout," 

and  I  could  not  go  into  raptures  in  training  those  creatures  that  can 
be  taught  little  more  than  to  come  at  their  master's  call  or  to  utter  their 
mistress'  name.  And  yet  I  have  seen  men  and  women  outside  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  spending  hours  in  teaching  a  green  and  red  parrot  to 
scream,  **  Polly  wants  a  cracker." 

But  the  teacher  of  the  child  has  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  office 
well-nigh  boundless  in  its  expanse.  The  rose  opens  its  petals  no  more 
readily  to  the  sun's  genial  rays  than  does  the  budding  intellect  under  the 
magnetic  influence  of  a  sympathetic,  wide-awake  teacher. 

The  farmer  takes  pleasure  in  seeing  the  soil  yielding  kindly  to  his 
attentive  care. 

The  architect  rejoices  to  see  some  splendid  edifice  planned  by  himself, 
rising  up,  the  admiration  of  beholders. 

The  sculptor,  with  chisel  and  mallet,  carves  from  the  insensible  marble 
an  ideal  conception  of  his  brain,  and  behold,  to  him  it  becomes  instinct 
with  life — *•  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

**  The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  raging 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unseen,  the  poet's  pen 
Xurns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
And  the  creatures  of  his  imagination  become  the  idols  of  his  heart. 

All  these  give  a  kind  of  pleasure,  marred,  however,  by  the  contempla- 
tion that  upon  them  all  is  inscribed  :  Passing  away  /  The  fairest  fields 
of  the  agriculturist  may  in  an  hour  be  swept  by  a  cyclone  or  devastated 
by  cruel  war.  The  grandest  specimen  of  architecture  may  in  a  night  be 
reduced  to  ruins  by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  One  blow  from  a  vandal 
hand  will  lay  in  ruins  the  life-work  of  the  sculptor. 

Many  a  poet  has  exclaimed  with  joy  as  exultant  as  Horace's,  "  I  have 
erected  a  monument  more  durable  than  bronze, "  whose  works  have  per- 
ished, whose  names  are  forgotten. 

But  he  who  tills  the  soil  of  the  mind ;  he  who  builds  character ;  he 
who  carves  upon  living  hearts  ;  he  who  writes  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
brain,  does  a  work  that  abides  forever.  And  the  teacher  realizes  this, 
and  it  gives  him  a  lasting  delight. 

2.  But  the  chief  delight  of  the  teacher  is  in  his  pupils.  They  are  his 
hope,  his  joy,  his  crown  of  rejoicing.    He  loves  them ;  they  love  him* 
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There  is  no  place  for  the  misanthrope  in  the  school-room.  If  a  man  love 
not,  neither  should  he  teach.  All  joy  has  its  origin  in  love.  It  was  no 
haphazard  arrangement  of  the  inspired  writer  when  in  cataloguing  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit  he  linked  joy  with  love.  Tell  me  the  object  and  extent 
of  a  man's  love,  and  I  will  estimate  his  joy.  The  joy  of  the  sensualist 
has  its  origin  in  self-love.  The  Christian's  joy  springs  from  a  heart 
wdling  up  with  love  for  God  and  man — ''a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."  There  is  no  tie  binding  man  to  man  that  is  productive  of  truer 
delight  than  that  which  unites  seekers  after  truth,  holding  the  relation  to 
each  other  of  teacher  and  pupil — such,  for  instance,  as  united  Socrates 
and  Plato,  Arnold  of  Rugby  and  Tom  Hughes,  Gessner  Harrison  and 
John  A.  Broadus. 

What  matters  it,  then,  to  the  teacher  if  men  in  a  mad  rush  for  gold, 
fer  pleasure,  for  notoriety,  depreciate  him  and  his  work.  He  knows  the 
Esaus  are  not  all  dead.  Swine,  in  eager  rush  for  refuse  from  a  kitchen, 
will  trample  under  foot  the  costliest  pearls.  I  see  one  of  these  money- 
kmng,  pleasure-seeking,  notoriety-craving  men  enter  a  country  school* 
mom.  He  barely  notices  the  little  boy  with  patched  pants  and  bare  feet 
eagerly  conning  a  well-thumbed  grammar — 

''A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing:  more." 

But  how  different  the  vision  of  the  teacher.  His  prophetic  eye, 
kindling  with  pride  in  the  true  power  of  his  calling,  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  by  his  training  this  modest  litde  boy  shall  be  honored  and 
respected  by  his  fellows.  Yea,  he  knows  not  but  that  if  he  himself  is 
Temembered  by  posterity  at  all  it  will  be  because  he  was  the  teacher  of  this 
very  boy.  The  brightest  gems  that  deck  the  brow  of  royalty  or  hang 
ipQD  beauty's  ear  were  once  the  unappreciated  playthings  of  the  children 
tf  savages. 

These  considerations  make  the  teacher  not  only  contented  but  happy 
to  hbor  m  quiet  and  in  comparative  obscurity.  The  fact  is,  all  effectively 
good  work  is  quiet  work.  See  how  nature  works.  When  she  would 
tear  down  and  destroy,  it  is  amid  the  roar  of  thunder,  the  blast  of  the 
tnimpet,  the  shock  of  the  earthquake.  When  she  would  build  up  and 
recuperate,  it  is  noiselessly  and  secretly,  like  the  subtle  influence  that 
streams  from  the  sun,  bursting  the  buds  and  clothing  the  dead  earth  with 
verdure  as  with  a  garment. 

See  the  coral  how  noiselessly  and  unobserved  it  toils  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  yet  it  builds  structures  compared  with  which  for 
bigness  and  beauty  the  grandest  works  of  human  hands  are  but  children's 
toys,  and  it  erects  barriers  against  which  the  noisy  waves  of  old  ocean 
dash  themselves  in  vain,  and  are  hurled  back  foaming  in  impotent  rage. 
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bout  public  schools?  Why  may 
evils  which  too  often  make  the 
inditure  ?  It  can  be  done — it  is 
that  the  leading,  influential  dti- 
nd  induced  to  do  their  duty  in 
y  at  it,  and  in  due  time  you  will 
wealth  a  public  blessing.  If  half 
:e  school  system  had  been  spent 
)rth  to  make  it  a  failure  had  been 
ate  would  to-day  stand  nearer  to 
matter  of  general  education  than 

in  the  appointment  of  superin- 
las  led  to  even  worse  mistakes  as 
schools.  Too  often  the  appoint- 
■e  by  his  or  her  kinship  to  a  trus- 

than  by  his  or  her  personal  fit- 
the  place  and  the  pay,  and  the 
>und  ignorance  of  the  things  for 
tax.  The  tax-payer  sees  tAai, 
stem  which  his  own  hard-earned 
Tned  had  given  a  little  time  and 
ited  county  superintendent,  and 
en  in  the  county  to  act  as  school 
unworthy  applicant  to  secure,  or 
isition  of  teacher.  The  greatest 
superintendents  and  trustees,  and 
tizens,  should  spare  no  labor  to 
le  matter  in  your  own  hands,  and 
lit  is  your  own, 

s  are,  unhappily,  to  be  found  in 
:he  much  abused  public  school. 
<r  educating,  in  the  private  school, 
r — everywhere,  there  is  abundant 

toil  to  kis  trusteeship,  and  who 
all  in  bis  power  to  put  out  an  in- 
r  a  school  or  college  trustee.  One 
et  simply  good  for  nothing  as  a 
>om,  and  not  made.  A  man  may 
Christendom,  and  yet  be  unsuited 
imonwealth.     He  may  not  know 

;  or  he  may  be  a  crooked  stick, 
e  bora-teachers,  and  they  should 
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be  searched  out  and  pressed  into  the  work  for  which  God  sent  them  into 
the  world. 

Many  and  marvellous  are  the  discoveries  which  this  progressive  age 
has  made.  New  suns  and  new  stars  have  been  found,  but  no  one  has 
found  a  way  in  which  to  weed  out  from  our  college  faculties  men  and 
women  who  could  do  no  more  brilliant  and  magnificent  a  thing  than  write 
a  first- class  resignation  and  hand  it  in.  But  while  they  have  thoughts  and 
dreams  about  everything  else,  never  by  day  or  night  do  they  dream  of 
rendering  this  great  and  much-needed  service  to  God  and  man,  while  the 
boards  of  visitors  sit  around,  without  a  backbone,  and  discuss  with  ever- 
growing interest  the  question,  how  is  it  that  while  so  many  people  in  other 
departments  of  business  die  or  resign,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  here? 

In  a  biography  of  Thomas  Arnold  we  are  told  that,  *'  intellectually  as 
well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the  teacher  oi!ight  himself  to  be  perpetually 
learning,  and  constantly  keep  above  the  level  of  his  scholars.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  Arnold  maintained  that  no  schoolmaster  ought  to  remain  at 
his  post  much  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  lest  by  that  time  he 
should  have  fallen  behind  the  scholarship  of  the  age.  By  his  own  reading 
and  literary  works  he  endeavored  constantly  to  act  upon  this  principle 
himself.* '  (Carlisle's  Memoir  of  Thomas  Arnold,  page  163.)  That  is  the 
way  it  looked  to  the  principal  of  the  Rugby  School.  He  considered  the 
position  of  a  teacher  one  of  the  most  important  that  any  man  can  hold  in 
this  world.  Hence  he  thought  that  one  should  give  himself  to  it  with  a 
zeal  and  ardor  which  must  ensure  his  constant  progress  in  his  depart- 
ment— indeed,  in  all  departments  of  learning. 

The  President  of  Rochester  University  declares  that  he  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  retaining  a  professor  who  failed  to  make  original  investigations 
in  his  department.  He  furthermore  sa3rs  that  a  professor  should  give  his 
whole  time  to  his  professorship,  and  not  have  to  preach  around  or  teach 
around  in  order  to  supplement  an  inadequate  salary.  But  how  can  they 
do  that  without  better  salaries  ? 

Too  much  that  is  called  teaching  serves  only  to  prove  that  the  teacher 
is  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  his  great  calling.  It  is  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  teach,  that  so  many  who  do  profess  to  teach  do 
little  else  than  torture  and  torment  their  pupils  about  the  *'  exact  words  of 
our  author. ' '  The  *'  exact  word ' '  that  ought  to  be  given  all  such  teachers 
is  a  command  to  make  their  living  in  some  other  way.  Of  course,  the 
memory  should  be  cultivated,  but  the  practice  of  making  pupils  memorize 
everything  is  an  abomination  against  which  I  beg  every  one  of  you  to 
raise  a  vehement  protest. 

If  our  academies  and  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the  country  are 
to  do  the  much  needed  work  for  which  they  have  been  called  into  exist- 
ence, these  matters  must  have  more  attention  from  the  leaders  of  thought 
among  us.     There  must  be  great  changes  in  our  plans  and  methods,  and 
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there  must  be  some  unloading.  The  man  who  cares  nothing  about  the 
school  except  to  draw  his  salary  from  it,  must  be  permitted  to  butter  his 
bread  in  some  other  way,  and  in  bis  place  must  be  put  the  man  whose 
seal  for  the  cause  of  education  will  glow  and  blaze  like  that  of  martyrs 
who  go  shouting  to  the  stake.  Such  a  man  as  that  will  find  many  things 
he  can  do  for  his  school  besides  the  hours  he  spends  in  the  class-room. 
He  will  be  a  man  of  the  people,  and  they  will  hear  him  when  he  speaks 
and  read  him  when  he  writes,  and  he  will  use  his  voice  and  his  pen.  There 
are  some  schools  in  the  South  which  illustrate  how  ready  the  masses  are 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  educator  when  he  knows  how  to  make  that 
caD.  The  common  people  will  heed  the  missionary  teacher  of  to  day  as 
in  other  days  they  heard  gladly  the  greatest  of  all  teachers. 

Fossils  have  their  uses — even  the  dry  bones  of  which  Ezekiel  tells 
served  a  good  purpose,  although  they  were  ''exceeding  dry."  But  we 
do  not  need  fossils  to  teach  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Dry  bones  are 
at  a  iirightful  discount  there.  Keep  no  man  in  any  such  place  simply  be- 
caise  he  has  been  there  a  long  time,  and  you  don't  know  how  to  get  him 
oat  Pension  him  and  let  him  go.  For  heaven's  sake  don't  inflict  upon 
every  student  that  takes  his  classes  the  cruel  wrong  which  you  do  impose 
upon  them  all  by  having  him  in  your  faculty.  The  other  day  an  old  man 
said:  "I  go  through  life  an  uneducated  man,  simply  because  I  was  sent 
to  a  coUq^e  where  they  did  not  know  how  to  teach.  I  remained  three 
years  and  bore  away  the  highest  honors ;  but  I  knew  very  little  more 
when  I  came  away  than  when  I  entered  that  college.  The  professors  were 
ibaals,  and  because  of  that  I  go  limping  to  the  grave,  feeling  every  day 
what  a  bitter  wrong  that  board  of  trustees  did  me  in  not  turning  out  those 
men  and  putting  in  better  teachers." — Religious  Herald, 


A  Vigoroiui  Personality. 

BY  SUPT.  J.  E.  BRADLEY,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  best  method  of  teaching  each  topic  ought  to  be  adopted.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  teachers  should  adopt  one  fixed  method.  But 
bx  more  important  than  a  teacher's  methods,  is  the  spirit  which  she  brings 
to  her  work  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  improvement  during 
recent  years,  in  this  particular,  has  been  even  greater  than  in  methods  of 
instruction.  A  cheerful  disposition  and  ready  helpfulness  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  superior  teacher.  The  old-fashioned  teacher,  now,  is  the  one 
who  scolds.  Chronic  fault-finding  and  corporal  punishment  are  out  of 
date,  not  because  school  boards  and  superintendents  have  prohibited 
them,  but  because  the  progressive  teacher  has  discovered  a  more  excel- 
lent way. 
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In  any  candidate,  lack  of  thorough  scholars 
bar  to  appointment.  When  the  supply  of  weL 
the  demand,  we  ought  not  to  appoint  those  wi 
tioa  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  high  scbc 
portant  even  than  high  attainment  in  schola 
those  qualities  which  evince  a  vigorous  persoi 
good  teacher  possesses  a  character  of  its  owj 
of  personal  influence  and  inspiration  is  largel 
of  work  which  unduly  repress  this  individui 
relieve  her  of  the  necessity  of  devising  her  o\ 
tend  to  make  her  a  parrot  or  a  machine.  Un: 
is  natural.  In  nature,  unity  in  certain  qualitii 
is  no  more  conspicuous  than  are  the  ditferenc 
dividual,  and  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  seal 
spicuous  and  important  individual  traits  and  c 
the  best,  systems  and  organizations  militate  s 
viduality  of  the  teacher.  No  one  will  questio 
and  subserve  important  ends,  but  nothing  coi 
teaching  than  that  the  teacher  should  come  tc 
the  method  instead  of  upon  herself.  Such  a 
her  pupils  to  precisely  the  same  process.  Sh 
differences  of  temperament  or  natural  ability 
vention  are  conscientiously  suppressed.  She  : 
into  her  work,  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
routine  which  constantly  becomes  more  and  ir 
to  her  pupils.  That  there  are  such  teachers 
denied.  Great  care  should  be  taken  lest  our 
to  prodcce  them.  A  teacher  who  simply  copi 
to  use  that  which  she  has  not  truly  made  her 
study  it,  team  to  use  it,  adapt  it  to  her  work, 
but  until  she  has  done  this,  she  will  stagger  ui 
under  the  armor  of  Saul.  Dr.  Gardener,  for 
head  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  onct 
newly  appointed,  "  Your  success  will  depend  i 
and  originality  which  yon  throw  into  your  w< 
my  classes  and  observe  my  methods ;  but  don 
any  teahcer  here.  If  you  are  going' to  succee 
of  your  own.     You  must  be  yourself,  not  som 

With  what  surprising  readiness  does  the  cl 
street  and  play-ground  !  No  teacher  can  inci 
as  fast  as  a  bad  associate  will  instil  the  wretchi 
which  corrupt  the  young.  Many  a  boy  is  lea 
and  other  coarseness  in  the  hour  which  he  spe 
the  best  of  teachers,  and  parents  too,  can  refii 
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of  the  day.  Now,  why  do  children  learn  from  one  another  with  such 
£sicility  ?  Whence  this  marvellous  contagion  of  thought  ?  Simply  be- 
cause in  the  unrestrained  and  happy  intercourse  of  childhood,  mind  flows 
freely  into  mind.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  favorite  companions  are 
absorbed  without  effort  and  are  assimilated  as  certainly  as  the  food  which 
ooarishes  the  body.  In  some  measure,  at  least,  should  the  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupil  resemble  the  intercourse  of  child  with  child,  of  friend 
vith  friend.  Can  the  teacher  thus  see  one  sluggish  mind  quickened  into 
activity,  can  a  whole  class  be  thus  gradually  aroused  and  inspired  with 
enthusiasm,  not  only  for  the  teacher,  but  also  for  the  knowledge  to  be  im- 
parted, the  work  of  instruction  will  not  be  deemed  drudgery,  nor  the 
routine  monotonous. — Journal  of  EducaHon, 


Good  Order. 

BY  A.    L.   BALENTINE. 


What  is  good  order  in  school?  In  the  first  place  let  me  put  it 
negatively — What  is  not  good  order  in  school  ? 

Funeral  quietness  is  not  good  order.  Such  death-like  stillness  is  in- 
tended only  for  the  sick-room,  or  for  funeral  occasions.  It  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  necessary  business  of  the  school-room. 

Pounding  the  bell,  and  allowing  it  to  ring  until  '*the  last  lingering 
echoes  die  away  on  the  stilly  air,'*  is  not  good  order.  There  is  no  magic 
in  the  bell.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pounding  the  bell  will  bring 
a  noisy  school  to  order.  If  a  light  tap  does  not  answer  all  purposes,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  bell,  but  in  the  teacher.  It  is  not  the  bell  but  the  per- 
son u:iing  it  that  secures  obedience. 

U  is  not  good  order  to  allow  eating  in  school,  Apple  cores,  peanut 
sbdls,  etc.,  reveal  a  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Neither 
is  it  in  order  for  pupils  to  sharpen  pencik  on  the  desk,  nor  draw  dotted 
Hoes  on  their  slates. 

Much  going  out  before  and  after  recess  may  indicate  poor  order ;  but 
this  is  a  difficult  matter  to  regulate.  Still,  it  is  true  that  the  best  regu- 
lated schools  are  not  often  interrupted  in  this  way. 

But  whai  is  good  order  f 

A  degree  of  quietness  that  will  neither  disturb  the  tecu:her\  nor  the 
school.  Too  much  whispering  will  do  both.  Whispering,  the  bane  of 
the  school-room,  is  either  prohibited,  or  reduced  to  the  minimum  in  well 
ordered  schools. 

Good  housekeeping  is  an  element  of  good  order.  Does  the  teacher  keep 
her  desk  in  a  tidy  condition  ?    If  it  is  an  old,  rickety  one,  does  she  hide 
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render  with  suitable  inflection,  while  the  Latin  is  droned  over  in  a  dull 
monotone.     Whatever  ^ves  life  to  the  language  is  helpful. 

3.  Read  the  language  as  a  living  language,  having  a  structure  of  its 
own.  Professor  Hale's  little  pamphlet  on  the  "  Art  of  Reading  Latin  " 
is  full  of  good  suggestions,  and  might  be  used  with  great  advantage  by 
dassical  teachers.  It  strikes  at  the  absurd  method  of  hunting  through 
the  sentence  to  pick  o\it  subject,  verb  and  object,  and  trying  to  torture 
the  Latin  idiom  into  the  English. 

4.  Insist  on  inUllif^ent  translation.  Check  at  once  any  tendency  to  give 
the  general  idea  without  seeming  to  know  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 
A  freedom  which  might  safely  be  allowed  in  an  older  and  more  advanced 
pupil  would  be  dangerous  in  the  beginner.  This  vicious  habit,  when  once 
formed,  is  not  easily  corrected. 

5.  Stick  to  the  grammar.  The  aim  to  simplify  methods  of  education 
has,  to  some  extent,  crowded  out  the  grammar.  "Beginners'  books  in 
Latin"  are  in  danger  of  being  substituted  for  systematic  drill  in  the 
grammar.  The  boy  on  entering  college  should  have  at  his  tongue's 
end  all  the  leading  uses  of  the  genitive,  dative,  accusative  and  ablative. 
He  should  by  constant  drill  be  made  perfecdy  familiar  with  substantive 
and  verbal  forms,  so  as  to  recognize  the  form  at  a  glance.  The  leading 
uses  of  the  subjunctive,  the  conditional  sentence,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  indirect  discourse,  should  be  familiar  to  him.  This  would 
bring  the  young  man  to  college  fairly  prepared  to  read  the  classics  as 
literature,  and  the  time  released  from  elementary  work  might  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  history,  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  classical  peoples 
and  languages. — A.  G.  Hopkins^  in  Journal  of  Education. 

Hamilton  College^  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Why  Some  Teachers  Fail. 

They  are  too  lazy. 

They  have  no  eyes  to  order. 

They  are  easily  discouraged. 

They  do  not  try  to  improve. 

They  fail  to  know  what  the  world  is  doing. 

They  have  too  much  outside  business. 

They,  talk  politics  too  much. 

They  fail  to  have  new  ideas. 

They  are  not  polite  enough. 

They  think  most  things  take  too  much  trouble. 

They  read  no  educational  papers  or  books. 

They  are  trying  to  go  into  something  else. 


I 


follow  the  same  method 
keep  away  from  their  pi 
attend  no  teachers'  meel 
complain  too  much, 
do  not  study  their  lessor 
fail  to  practice  what  the  < 
do  not  determine  to  be  t 
do  not  seek  information 
. — Lansing  Republican. 


Doi 

o  have  a  pleasant  word  fi 
o  praise  as  well  as  to  cor 
o  keep  your  tamper  duri 
o  look  neat  and  tidy  in  d 
o  keep  your  own  desk  in 
o  speak  in  a  quiet  and  Hi 
o  dismiss  promptly  at  th 
o  have  a  programme  of  > 
slavishly. 

o  change  your  rules  if  ci 
b  laugh  sometimes  in  scl 
o  be  in  every  respect  the 
o  live  before  your  pupils 


The  Advio 

in  the  audacity  of  you 
which  is  indicated  by  h 
'ou.     It  may  help  some  < 


;ar  Sir, — I  never  copy  or  "  [ 
had  it  would  be  of  little  i 
E^ch  must  work  in  his  o^ 
ind  profit  by  criticism.  M 
rds,  and  express  as  briefly  ; 
i  adjectives,  and  try  to  "wi 
I  no  foreign  ones  if  it  can  b 
and  print  if  you  can ;  if  not, 
books,  and  they  will  imprO' 


Inttresliag. 

T  twenty  vears,  and  (hen  y< 
e  of  your  own,  and  can  coi 
ce  when  you  were  unknowi 
rn  attempts  but  advise  any 
:ury  is  there  a  true  poet,  and 
ile  them.  I  have  so  many 
.  you  success,  and  give  yo 
I  infinite  patience. 

L.  M.  Al( 

many  I  see,  but  boys  of  ni 
if  write  of  things  they  unde 
I  sense  is  always  safer  as 

good  prose  is,  and  some 
ingfellow.— /oAn  Preslon  3 


IntareBting. 

tion,  devoid  of  all  restrai 

<k  questions  so  as  to  din 

esting  facts  if  possible. 
!  discussion, 
for  the  next  day. 
^restin2  and  profitable  m 
ous  recitations  as  exhihi 

le  preparation  of  the  lesson. - 


IS  in  Teftohing. 

isson. 
well. 

f  member  of  the  class, 
a  every  recitation. 
t  and  see  that  it  is  done, 
ils  what  they  can  do  for  them- 


^ 
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7.  Teach  facts  and  principles  before  definitions  and  rules. 

8.  Be  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

9.  Make  haste  slowly. 

10.  Review,  review,  review. 


4'.  ^•':: 
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The  Maenoe  of  What  We  Bead. 

[Not  only  as  patriots  and  lovers  of  our  grand  Southland,  bat  as  philanthropists  and 
Christians,  we  hail  with  delight  every  evidence  of  progress  and  improvement  among  onr 
colored  fellow-citizens.  It  therefore  gives  us .  sincere  pleasure  to  publish  the  following 
Essay,  which  was  read  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Richmond  Normal  and  High 
School,  at  its  recent  anniversary  June  12th,  18S8,  by  Miss  M.  Ella  Christian,  a  young 
teacher  in  our  city  schools.  It  is  a  creditable  production,  and  gives  promise  of  high 
achievement  in  the  future. — Eds.] 

"  Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.  As  by  one  the  health  is  pre- 
served, strengthened  and  invigorated,  so  by  the  other  virtue  (which  is  the  health  of  the 
mind)  is  kept  alive,  cherished  and  confined."  Since  this  is  literally  true,  everyone  should 
be  as  careful  to  avoid  light  and  unwholesome  reading  as  he  is  to  avoid  exercise  that  will 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  body.  This  kind  of  reading,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  so 
extremely  sought  after,  that  we  find  it  among  the  reading  matter  of  almost  every  young 
man  and  woman.  So  cheap  is  it,  that  we  find  it  actually  thrown  in  our  doors.  Yet  it  is 
read  with  more  eagerness  and  interest  than  the  works  of  the  best  authors,  we  forgetting 
the  while  that  such  literature  colors  the  imagination  and  works  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
mind  and  morals  of  the  young.  Take,  for  example,  some  trivial  love  story,  in  which 
the  heroine  is  painted  in  all  brightness,  and  some  girl  who  reads  this  story  may  per- 
haps admire  the  character  and  try  to  become  like  her,  and  thus  loses  herself  in  what 
she  imagines  another  to  be.  But  not  every  girl,  whose  feelings  are  wrought  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  reading  a  novel,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  person  of 
whom  she  reads.  A  boy  who  gets  a  dime  or  half  dime  novel  in  his  hand  soon 
thinks  that  he  is  a  second  Pizarro,  and  is  capable  of  killing  more  Indians  than 
were  slain  on  the  plains  and  mountains  of  South  America.  Not  only  this,  but  cor- 
rupt literature  has  done  and  is  doing  more  to-day  for  the  disruption  of  domestic  life  than 
any  other  cause.  Half  of  the  elopements  (which  contain  a  little  spice  of  romance),  sly 
correspondence  with  fictitious  names  sent  through  the  mails,  and  clandestine  meetings  in 
parks,  hotel  parlors,  and  on  the  streets,  are  among  its  baneful  results.  When  a  woman, 
young  or  old,  gets  her  head  thoroughly  stuffed  with  a  modem  novel  she  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  anything  but  a  good  and  pure  woman. 

While  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hurtful  results  of  some  literature,  there  are  thousands 
of  others.  But  while  **  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,"  we  should  no  longer  look  on  the 
dark  side,  but  rather  on  the  light.  Good  books  and  reading  are  plentiful,  and  can  be  had 
if  sought  after  with  the  same  thirst  and  industry  that  are  employed  to  get  the  bad.  If  only 
good  books  were  read,  one-half  of  the  gossip  in  society  would  cease.  Through  reading 
good  books  we  have  free  intercourse  with  the  greatest  minds  of  this  and  past  centuries,  for 
' '  the  past  lives  in  words ;  a  thousand  years  were  blank  had  not  books  evoked  their 
ghosts."  These  books  give  to  all  that  broadness  of  mind  and  deepness  of  thought  which 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere ;  for  if  we  cannot  converse  with  great  minds,  we  can  come 
very  near  them,  as  it  is  chiefly  through  their  writings  the  world  knows  their  gems  of 
thought.    In  the  best  books  great  minds  talk  to  us  and  give  us  their  best  thoughts,  and 
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Md  booki  ue  the  Toica  of  the  great  and  the  dead. 
.  for  thej  "  tnni  back  the  tide  of  pait  agei  to  it)  head, 
ed  dead,"  The  same  book  is  not  alike  suitable  to  every 
enlighten  the  mind  in  the  bisnche*  most  desired.  We 
'anch  nntil  we  hare  a  good  foandation  on  which  to 
In  this  my  we  can  become  well  *ersed  in  almost  an^ 

ok  it  worth  readioK  nnlen  il  hat  some  romance  in  it. 
larming,  that  will  elevate  and  purifjr  while  it  ennobles 
mance  about  iL  Life  is  too  short  to  spend  in  aeeking 
irork  while  the  tun  thinet,  "  for  when  the  night  comet 
elf  protests  againit  ignorance,  and  leads  ul  gentlj  to 
k  find  books  to  read  as  good  as  we  wonld  like  to  haTC 
:an  rely  to  give  us  a  list  of  good  books.  We  all  know 
\,  becaate  it  it  a  rich  storehouse  of  witdcnn.  It  is  the 
a  dntf  and  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  to  every  one  to  read 

bildren  to  read  promiicnonsl;.  Every  book  ihonld  b« 
looks  as  will  derelop  their  minds  and  improre  then 
auds.  If  this  had  been  done  for  each  one  of  us  there 
ong  ul  for  novel -reading,  and  we  wonld  to-day  be  sc«k- 
improving  our  minds  nnder  the  influence  of  what  WB 
to  a  great  extent  if  the  alnmni  of  the  Richmond  Nm> 
have  a  reading-room  with  only  the  best  books  and  pe- 
with  but  little  expense  to  each  member,  by  levying  a 
I  defray  the  current  expenses,  and  occasionally  giving  a 

to  raise  funds.  To  begin  the  library,  each  alumnus 
Nne  magazine  or  good  paper.     Each  year,  as  onr  num- 

ooght  also  to  increase,  so  (he  library  may  be  steadily 
eking  knowledge.  Of  coarse  care  it  needed  in  te1ect< 
Moks  be  aclecied  at  can  "  be  opened  with  eipectation 
er,  so  that  the  influence  of  what  we  read  may  be  good 
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education  and  initniction.  Education  it  to  unfold 
onquer  evil ;  to  give  self-help;  to  make  a  man.  To 
:ultivate  the  heart.  To  awaken  great  ideas  we  must 
e  end  of  education  must  be  to  teach  us  how  to  live  cotn- 
irgus,mnst  give  ns  laws;  David,  at  well  as  Pindu  and 
ell  as  j£acby1as,  write  us  tragedies;  Paul,  as  welt  as 
;her  ipeik  to  us  of  Tcligion,  while  Goethe  discourses  on 
Kulariie  education  without  eliminating  from  man  his 
ispiialion.  To  be  only  a  scientist,  and  nothing  more, 
vant  men,  many-sided  and  full-orbed.  It  it  sublime  to 
ce,  to  master  languages,  sciences  or  arts — but  what  God 
-dealer,  lawyer,  physician,  mechanic  is,  "  Is  he  a  man  F 
ible,  truttworthy,  conicientioui,  magnaniinous?"  We 
rntax  corrupt ;  loose  lives  abominated  more  than  loose 
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than  Latin  mUconttrued; 
inghlcr  dreaded  more  tbn 
b  beliere  ihat  a  whole  hei 
more  than  the  formation  c 
ire  than  getting  right  Gr 
LDdments  are  ai  important 
f  as  chemiitry.  We  won 
athematici ;  other  tbiogi  ri 
lions ;  other  ihingt  bue  b 


1  line  of  railwair,  receiva  i 
Te»  in  the  Roclcia.  He  i 
monatain  meal  at  hil  barr 
'ks.  He  explaini  to  them  I 
le  ii  orer,  that  man  knowi 
em  are  not  worth  the  tall 
bt.  Bat  he  doei  not  doub 
g.  He  i*  tore  of  that,  b 
becante  of  th«r  phjnical  n 
fae  hai  found  in  one  or  I 
ed  riitne — witbou  which 
cat  that  holds  on  to  the  eo 
:tor  may  caJt  it — that  ii  I 
moral  quality.  Tender  w< 
1  had  it,  though  he  conld  i 
.  scholar.  It  gira  to  the  1: 
KintTol  he  masten  circnms) 
an  diets  in  thia  coarse  coat 
loth.  He  can  decline  wir 
■UHidt, 

asor  A.  Melville  Bell's  \ 
ca  is  modified  for  nniver 
]ge«.  New  York,  and  Trub 

lergartens  in  Philadelphia 
l]--siz  are  under  the  public 


be  congrataUted  on  the  t 
ommenced  under  the  din 
Within  six  weeks  after  coi 
Apollo,  finding  within  it 
seats,  vases,  and  other  ob 
kl  buildings  have  been  disi 
>n  is  now  to  be  mid«  wi 
;e  and  operations  of  this  si 
ited  Sutes  are  not  wboll 
isser  and  more  superficial  ] 
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/»  S^in  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  popnlatton  can  read  and  write. 

Astronomical  photography  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  stars  down  to  the  thirteenth 
magnitude. 

Glycerine  was  discovered  by  Schule  about  1779,  and  termed  by  him  "  the  sweet  princi- 
ple of  fats." 

The  Vanilla  bean  is  the  costliest  bean  on  earth.  Just  as  taken  from  the  forest  they  sell 
for  1 10  or  ^12  a  thousand. 

An  instrument  called  the  "  autographometer  "  has  lately  been  devised,  which,  when  in 
use,  indicates  the  topography  and  differences  of  level  of  all  places  over  which  it  passes. 

In  China  there  are  over  four  hundred  species  of  plants  used  for  food,  and  in  the  wodd 
probably  ten  times  that  number.  Sawdust  in  Sweden  is  used  in  bread  and  found  diges- 
tible. 

A  lights  silicious  earth  is  found  in  France  and  Germany,  from  which  are  made  bricks 
that  will  float  in  water.  Such  bricks  are  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  they  were  also  made  in 
Tuscany  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

TsACHBRS  should  give  no  written  work,  no  figures,  no  mathematical  signs  for  the  fint 
year  of  their  work,  but  so  familiarize  their  pupils  with  the  nature,  the  power,  the  meaning 
of  numbers,  that  when  they  come  to  written  arithmetic  they  may  understand  something  of 
what  they  are  writing.    So  says  Superintendent  Howland  of  Chicago. 

TH^Jirst  authentic  newspaper  was  published  in  1494. 

The  first  daily,  Frcmklin  Ga%ette^  in  1 61 5. 

The  first  daily  in  the  United  States,  The  Pennsyhania  Packet^  in  17S4. 

The  first,  continuously  printed  in  America,  the  Boston  News  Letter^  in  1702. 

7 he  first  academy  for  girls  (mly  was  the  Adams  Academy,  at  Derry,  N.  H.,  inooipo- 
rated  in  1823, 

Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  the  well-known  entomologist  of  New  York,  says  there  are  in  the 
world  320,000  species  of  insects ;  25,000  of  these  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  abovt 
25|000  prey  upon  the  productions  of  man ;  7,000  or  8,000  of  these  could  be  considered  ai 
fruit  pests. 

Photographs  were  first  produced  in  England  in  1802 ;  perfected  in  1841. 

If  pupils  are  inattentive,  silence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  the  first  requisite ;  and  yet 
how  many  teachers  take  that  time  to  talk. 

The  eye  is  more  effective  than  the  voice  in  discipline ;  and  yet  teachers  will  stom  in 
thunder  tones,  or  shrill  cyclonic  utterances,  when  they  have  regal  power  in  a  look  well 
directed  and  steady. 

The  recitation  is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  anything  aside  from  the  vital  points  of 
the  lesson.  Teachers  who  allow  wandering  arguments  upon  trivial  or  irrelevant  points 
cannot  succeed  in  the  best  sense. 


IB    '  '  r 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  vacation  being  too  long  unless  it  is  skillfully  used.  Two 
weeks  of  absolute  rest  at  the  close  of  school  and  two  weeks  of  equally  absolute  rest  before 
school  opens  ought  to  be  sufficient.  No  other  class  of  workers  has  more.  This  would 
leave  four  or  five  weeks  for  a  summer  school  or  special  personal  study. — youmal  of  EAu 
cation. 

At  the  coming  Yale  commencement  three  natives  of  Japan  will  receive  degrees. 
Michigan  University  has  twenty  Japanese  students  and  Yale  has  seven.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  "  Japs  *'  in  Yale  are  the  most  industrious  members  of  their  classes. 


,t  in  perminent  foTm,  and 
aftor  the  man  who  wrote 
he  printing  of  succeeding 


)  where  moral  troth  and 
1  Bttiactioa  of  form  ;  and 
>loreB  the  strange  vo;agei 
hancet  and  changes  that 
let  and  manners,  and  the 
ea,  dramatists,  humorists, 
iters,  the  maiim  writers, 
le;  leach  us  to  know  man 


lencements."  Foi  weein 
ft!  of  such  exercises  from 
narie*,  Sk.,  &c.,  down  to 
al  di^lar  of  floweis  and 
nonnt  of  disappointment 
ilogne  of  the  "  sweet  girl 
'  much  has  been  gained 
alone  can  disclose.  This 
ice"  their  real  life  work; 

upon  themseWes.  The; 
Ine  are  the  Inuniog  and 
lave  made.  If  ihey  bafe 
of  the  great  r«sponsibili- 

grand  opportunities,  and 
:h  now  give  so  much  joy 
e  their  names  high  on  the 

Delation  has  obtained  the 

nspJTation  Point,  ^31. 50  ; 
side-trip  to  the  Calaveras 

ailler,  613  Market  street, 
lucation  Association,  and 
md  $y>  to  Yosemite  by 

im  Levetelt  M.  Chase,  of 
Ic  railway  as  a  desirable 
advantages  of  this  route, 
I  use  it,  to  address  him  as 
!et,Boit<m. 
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e  hmve  ■  card  from  Wythe  M.  Pejrton,  E)q.,  lapen 
,  Mid  general  nun>(er  of  the  Peabodjr  Normal  Innitoti 
e,  b^inning  July  I4lh,  Id  which  he  lays  that  three  bn 
id  to  attend,  but  ample  accommodationi  irill  be  provid 
summer  inititntei  was  given  in  the  Official  Oepartmei 
IL,  but  we  are  glad  of  the  opportanitjr  Co  mention  1 
s  throughout  the  State  to  attend  them.  In  every  cate 
t  them  are  men  of  experience  in  that  lort  of  work,  a 
Xi ;  and  teachers  will  never  regret  Che  time  and  money 
r  initmclion. 

locations  of  tb«  iDttilnte*,  too,  are  ipecially  fortunate, 
rantagei,  and  •!■  teachers  cu  be  suited.  We  hope  thi 
a  ii  willing  and  able  to  entertsin. 
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aong  the  striking  descriptions  in  John  Bogatt'i  aitit 
n  the  July  Serihtei'i  will  be  a  full  account  of  life  in  a 
rface  of  the  water,  dniing  the  construction  of  bridge 
■  illustrate  the  operation  of  a  caisson.  Among  the 
[e  views  of  the  St.  Louis  bridge  in  process  of  constt 
I  painting  by  J.  H,  Twichtaun],  the  Great  Loop,  nei 
lo  Midland,  and  the  interior  of  a  pneumatic  caisson  i 
monr.  Professor  of  Greek  at  Vale  and  one  of  the  chiei 

at  Athens,  has  wriRen,  from  full  knowledge  and  am 
on  "life  and  Travel  in  Modem  Greece."  Frank  H 
er  drawings  to  illustrate  the  article. 
)e  authors  of  arithmelics  are  very  numerous,  each  gl' 
,e  eiperience;  but  when  three  hundred  prominent  le 
>r  the  clau-room,  it  ahoold  be  especially  practical  in  d: 
r  such  a  book  is  Tie  Nea  ArMmttu,  jost  published 
t  is  essentially  a  fufib'  hand-book,  compact,  yet  coi 
latioDS  of  every-day  life. 

same  house  have  just  published  "Aids  to  Number,  P 
1  of  the  Kice  Training  School,  Boston.  About  June  3i 
The  first  series  presents  the  numbers  from  one  to  te 
T  slate-work.  The  second  series  gives  tral  w«rJi  wi 
d,  and  coniisis  of  (ifty  cards  with  concise  directions  fi 
s  a  great  many  exercises  and  lervci  to  give  pupils  a  bro 
if  the  first  principles  of  numbers. 

same  house  have  also  just  published  "The  Child's 
ling  groups  of  objects  for  the  leaching  of  addition,  su' 
I,  and  intended  to  awaken  the  pupil's  conception  of 

Hhur's  MagasiHt  will  begin  during  Che  fall  months  t 
F  adventure  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  entitled  "  The 
le  July  Century  is  to  contain  another  article  in  the  serii 
:  editor  of  The  CAriilum  Advvcate,  has  been  for  somi 
lly  to  that  periodical.     It  is  entitled  "  Dreams,  Night 
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It  will  coDtain  a  chapter  on  '*  Mysterious  Dreams  Analyzed."  A  timely  article  is  «  Dis- 
ease Germs  and  How  to  Combat  Them."  It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  frontispiece  por- 
tndt  of  Pasteur,  who  has  made  disinfection  and  fermentation  a  longer  ^  study  than 
hydrophobia,  although  it  is  with  the  latter  that  his  name  is  more  intimately  associated  in  the 
pobiic  mind.  George  Kennan's  Siberian  paper  will  be  called  "The  Steppes  of  the 
Irtifih,"  and  it  will  include  an  account  of  a  long  ride  in  sm  out-of-the-way  part  of  Siberia 
among  the  Kirghis  and  Tartars.  The  re-union  at  Gettysburg  will  be  remembered  by  the 
pnblication  of  a  short  article  descriptive  of  the  re-unions  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  A  poem  by  an  ex -Confederate  soldier,  entitled 
"The  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg/'  will  be  printed  in  this  number. 

—Two  articles  are  promised  in  Tke  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July  that  are  es- 
pecially worthy  of  attention.  They  are  a  fully  illustrated  paper  on  *<  Safety  in  House- 
Dfiinage/'  by  William  E.  Hoyt,  S.  B.,  in  which  the  belief  that  plumbing-fixtures  in 
ov  houses  are  inevitable  sources  of  danger  is  controverted,  and  ways  are  shown  for 
making  them  wholly  safe ;  and  the  concluding  essay  of  the  remarkable  series  on  «  Dar- 
winism and  the  Christian  Faith." 

—Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  who  is  yet  in  Germany,  and  was  recently  entertained  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  is  preparing  a  thorough  study  of  Bismarck's  career  and  of  its  bearings  on  the 
poUdcal  situation  in  Europe.  It  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of  the  Forum.  Senator 
Edmonds  is  preparing  an  article  on  "  The  Political  Situation."  Senator  Wade  Hampton, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  contributed  an  article  to  the  June  number  on  "  What  Negro  Su- 
premacy Means,''  has  another  article  in  preparation,  which  will  be  a  statement  of  what 
Mr.  Cleveland's  Administration  has  done  towards  re- uniting  the  North  and  the  South  and 
Bitioiializing  the  Southern  people.  There  has  been  such  a  demand  for  complete  sets  of 
the  Forum  by  libraries  and  by  persons  who  desire  to  keep  a  contemporaneous  summary  of 
ia^MHtant  discussions,  that  many  of  the  early  numbers  were  for  a  time  out  of  print.  The 
Foram  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  has  now  reprinted  them. 

— Gtnn  &  Co.,  have  just  published  *'  Selections  from  Ruskin,"  by  Edwin  Ginn,  with 
notes  and  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life.  Eminent  critics  consider  Ruskin  "  the  greatest 
living  master  of  English  prose."  These  selections  are  from  **  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  '<  The 
Qaeen  of  the  Air,"  and  the  lectures  on  "  War."  They  exhibit  many  of  Ruskin's  best 
pointi  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer.  All  needed  explanations  have  been  given  in 
Kites,  and  a  full  account  of  Ruskin's  life — ^mainly  in  his  own  words — has  been  prefixed. 
This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  Classics  for  Children  and  brings  the  number  to  nearly 
tUrty.  Also  "  Elements  of  the  Integral  Calculus,"  (seeond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,) 
bf  W.  E.  Byerly,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  University.  This  work  con- 
tuns,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  usually  treated  in  a  text-book  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  an 
introduction  to  Elliptic  Integrals  and  Elliptic  Functions,  the  Elements  of  the  Theory  of 
Fonctions,  a  Key  to  the  Solution  of  Differential  Equations,  and  a  Table  of  Integrals.  The 
nl]jcct  of  Definite  Integrals  is  much  more  fully  treated  than  in  the  earlier  edition,  and  in 
addition  to  the  new  matter  mentioned  above,  a  chapter  has  been  inserted  on  Line,  Surface, 
and  Space  Integrals.  The  Key  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  Table  of  Inte- 
grab,  formerly  published  separately,  has  been  much  enlarged  and  is  now  to  be  bound  with 
the  Calculus.  They  have  nearly  ready  "  Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight " — 
Part  III  and  Part  IV.  Greek — ^for  use  in  colleges,  with  a  brief  introduction  on  the  art  of 
reading  at  sight,  by  John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  Uni- 
vernty.  Part  III  will  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  passages  selected  from  Lysias,  De- 
mosthenes, Plato,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  Part  IV  will  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  passages  of  greater  difficulty  selected  from  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Herodotus,  Thncydides,   Homer,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  Aeschylus. 
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put  will  be  published  al*o  in  a  "Tekchen'   Edition," 

-s,  mainly  bibliognphiol,  >nd  notes  on  the  puuges  lel 

''i  discretion  to  cluiet  Dsiog  the  booki.     A  Collie  Algi 

'orth,  will  be  pnbluhed  in  Jnly. 

.  C  Heath  &  Co.  announce  that  eighty  more  achools  take 

>1icaliOD  oF  tbeir  last  list  of  places.     Of  these,  twelve  are  colleges,  three  arc  normal 

1,  twelve  are  academies,  and  the  remainder  high  schonls,  large  and  small.     In  Ibe 

umber  of  schools  in  which  it  ii  being  used  it  is  strongly  commended  for  its  good 

g  qualities  ai  well  as  Tor  its  excellent  methods.     Introduction  price,  f  i.ia. 

f  KONic  DiSKASES. — From  the  earliest  historic  times  there  has  been  mcae  a 
I  as  to  what  constitutes  a  chronic  disease,  as  distinct  from  an  acnte  mala 
t  presentation  of  this  snbjed  that  we  have  met  with  tl  contained  in  "  Pii 
commencing  on  page  333,  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  the  author  of  the  book,  hat 
For  thirty  yean  in  studying,  treating,  and  writing  about  chronic  diseases,  ai 
med  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  expert  specialist  in  practice,  as  well 
;d  a  high  authority  in  theory.  The  Doctor  still  invites  and  receives  con 
le  sick  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  at 
r  York,  IIO  Lexington  avenue. 

iacheis  during  vacation,  fanners'  sons  when  work  is  slack  on  the  farm, 
not  fully  and  pro&tably  employed,  can  leam  something  to  their  advantage 
B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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.E-TALK— June  Tofrfcs;  The  Rose-Lipped  June,  A  Poem,  Joeeph  Whittoa.  Ni 
:.  Mn.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Mis*  Nelticote,  Anhur  Uaxwell.  Jonatlun  Eaay's  DiScolt 
nh  Wliitlon.  Ike's  Adventure,  Larry  Lawmn.  June,  A  Foeni,  WlUiam  Strati 
owns  AU.  Eben  Atberton.  Feminine  Ciaies,  Kate  Calhewood.  Home  DecMati< 
Id  ThotDnihl>y  Dinners,  VII,  Joarpb  Whliloa.  Tible  Vlaneltcs.  William 
I  HousfkHpTnc  EipeiJments,  Mrs.  Grayson.  Dinner  and  TeaTolleU,  TilUe  Ma 
taion  lor  Tab1>  aad  Kitcben,  Mrs.  5.  T,  Rorcr.  Woman's  EichUEe  Movement,  1 
I.  Seasonable  Grocery  Hinu.  Epicurus.  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Ri 
n- Donnelly- Bacoo    Controversy,    Josepb  Whldon.     Tablu-Taue's    Sbakspere- 


:r  Talk.  Tony  Gay.     Caveat  Emptor,  Walter  Clarke. 


lyouDKlady  of  Ibuiteen.  Edward  Everett  Hale  bi^ns.  "Tbe  Story  or  Boston  ( 
I  about  tbe  witdiea  and  the  Wisblnr  Stone.  Another  historic  lield  is  sorvcyed,  01 
I  B.  Harris,  in  "  Tbe  Wild  While  Cattle  of  EnEland  "  ;  Luidsecr's  bmons  pafniii 
>f  CblUiDsrbsm,"  is  reproduced  to  illostrate  tbe  paper,  together  with  m  life-picli 

herd.  Elbridfe  S.  Brooks  writes  about  "  Polo,"  and  Henry  Brooks,  has  an  illaa 
>nt  " Tbe  OidTlDder-boi."    Mn. Crowninshieid  beginsssood  mlning-ihinieriil 

His  Story,"  (all  of  fun,  patbo*  and  adventure.  Mrs,  Sherwood  in  "  Double  Roses ' 
:  experiences  ol  PbyUis  and  Wilbelmina  in  New  York  City.  A  good  colu-stoiy,  " 
pper,"  is  begun,  tolbwing  Ibe  article  last  month  sboui  "  The  Fleasures  of  a  ?aun 
'  Tbere  is  a  capital  little  paper  on  "  Two  Ways  of  Using  s  Binhdiy  Book,"  ai 
ly  of  La  PoQtauie,  and  Mrs.  Leonowens  writes  iboot  "  Our  Asiatic  Cousins,  Ihi 
n  Eytinge,  Mn.  Cavaiia.  M.  E.  B.,  Mn.  Margaret  Deland  and  Mary  E.  Wilklns  < 
ms  of  tbe  number;  everybody  should  read  ''The  One  in  tbe  Middle,"  ti.40  a 
I  Company.  Fubllsbers,  Boston,  Mass. 

NCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  July  opens  with  a  novel  of  myslety  and  adventure  cal 
Snake,"  by  Wm  Henrv  Bishop,  antbor  of  "  Detmold,"  "  The  House  of  ■  Mendiani 
tr  popular  novels.  Judge  Touraee's  series  of  legal  novelettes,  "With  Gauge  &  ! 
lue^^y  a  thrilling  iloty  entitled  •'  A  Bill  of  Liitcoveiv,"  "  t4y  Eiperlences  as  a 
b>-  an  author  who  signs  herself  Z,  is  1  charming  bit  of  a«sipy  aulohiogranhy  deeo 
nmressnd  makeahilU,  and  yel  Ibe  delighn  18  well,  in  tbelireofahteraryJoWnuni 
and  Foes  among  the  Toadstools,'-  by  Charles  Mcllviine,  will  open  the  tya  of  mar 
rtues  >nd  uses  of  a  despised  and  bumble  parulle.  Louise  Imogen  Cuiner  has  a  lii 
:  of  Weakness  lor  the  First  Person  Singular."  fiill  of  her  bricbl  and  hreeiy  bumo 
e  poems,  "Desire,"  by  Ada  Niebols  Man.  "Ultimate  Failure,"  a  sonnet,  by  Chart 
and  "Beauty  in  Love,"  by  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates.     The  departments  are  as  eui 
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'erinlendenl  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

if^iiUimdttUimd  DUMit  Otrk,  amd  muM  U  ear^ftll^  fTttnm 


bod;  InstitateB. 

le  readers  of  the  Journal  copies 
es  arranged  for  the  summer.  The 
ktters  pertaining  to  the  respective  i 
ars  as  widely  as  practicable  am 
ave  yet  reached  this  Department 
the  indications  are  that  we  will  have 
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al  Institutes  for  this  year  will  be 
Tuesday,  July  loth,  and  ending  on 
ted  by  .Professor  J.  T.  McCleary,  ol 
lerience  in  such  work,  assisted  by  I 
niversity,  and  other  accomplished  I 

remarkable  for  its  healthfulness  ar 
:  water.     It  has  churches  of  all  de 

will  cordially  welcome  all  who  c 
dip,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  t 
1  agreeable.  Two  schools  for  be 
rill  be  open  an  hour  or  two  each  < 
I  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  full  o 
f  experienced  instructors, 
useums,  libraries,  art  galleries,  etc 
led  by  train  almost  every  hour  at : 
und  trip,  or  by  boat,  at  the  expense 
ngress  will,  almost  certainly,  be  in 
en  for  calling  upon  the  President. 
1  be  visited  for  a  dollar,  and  to  thi 
3tomac,  there  are  daily  excursions, 

the  Braddock  House,  the  princip: 
o  or  more  in  a  room,  at  the  very  1 
>.  $13-50  for  three, and  $16  for  foui 
:e  families,  accommodations  can  be 
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for  two  or  three  hundred  more  at  $4.50  for  one  week,  $8.50  for  two,  $12 
for  three,  or  $14  for  the  entire  session.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  expects  to  obtain  considerable  reductions  of  the  ordinary 
railroad  and  steamboat  fares,  and  will  issue  a  card  stating  them.  Teachers 
who  desire  to  attend  and  do  not  receive  a  card,  can  write  to  his  office  in 
Richmond  for  it. 

If  you  wish  to  attend,  which  you  are  earnestly  invited  to  do,  please 
inform  me  as  soon  as  practicable,  mentioning  your  preference  for  the  hotel, 
a  boarding*house,  or  a  private  family,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  your  wish 
to  stop  with  any  friend  or  acquaintance  who  may  take  boarders,  if  you 
know  of  such,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  you  at  once.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Reception  will  be  at  every  train  and  boat  on  the 
evening  of  the  gth  and  the  morning  of  the  loth  to  escort  teachers  to  my 
office,  whence  they  will  be  conducted  to  their  lodgings.  He  will  be 
recognized  by  the  wearing  of  a  red  ribbon  or  rosette. 

Richard  L.  Carne, 
Ctfy  Superintendeni  Public  Schools^  Alexandria^  Va. 
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CAPE  CHARLES. 

Oar  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  again  very  kindly 
consented  to  give  our  Peninsula  teachers  the  benefit  of  a  two  weeks' 
Teachers'  Normal  Institute  at  Cape  Charles  city,  beginning  the  fourth  of 
September  next  The  change  from  Wachapreague  to  this  place  is  made 
in  order  to  place  it  in  easy  reach  of  other  Tidewater  counties,  being  in 
the  meantime  very  accessible  and  convenient  by  rail  to  all  of  our  teachers. 
The  effort  at  Wachapreague  last  summer  was  a  decided  success^  and  of 
signal  benefit  to  the  teachers  who  attended,  and  its  influence  has  been  seen 
and  felt  this  session  in  the  public  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers  have 
told  me  that  it  was  invaluable  to  them. 

The, month  of  September  is  chosen  in  order  to  give  the  teachers  rest 
and  recreation  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  non-resident  teachers, 
who  will  be  returning  to  their  schools  in  the  fall,  an  opportunity  to  attend 

,  also.    Then  the  teachers  will  go  fresh  from  the  Institute  to  their  respective 
fields  of  labor.     Further  notice  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  through 

'  the  press  as  soon  as  all  necessary  local  arrangements  can  be  made  touch- 
ing board,  hall- room,  etc.    An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  reduced  rates 
of  travel,  which  will  doubtless  be  given  by  the  ever  courteous  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  N.  Y.,  P.  &  N.  R.  R. 
Parties  desiring  additional  information  may  communicate  with 

Jno.  E.  Mapp, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools  for  Accomac  county  ^  Keller^  Va. 
8 
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ESTILLVILLE. 

A  Peabody  Normal  Institute  will  be  held  at  Estillville  for  four  weeks, 
commencing  June  26th,  1888.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Winston,  LL.D.,  of  Richmond  College,  assisted  by  Miss  Virginia  Rey- 
nolds, of  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  Farmville,  and  Prof.  J.  W. 
Repass,  A.  B.,  of  Scott  county.  Prof.  Winston  is  well  known  as  an  edu- 
cator in  Virginia.  He  has  been  associated  in  conducting  several  insti- 
tutes in  this  State,  and  has  also  been  engaged  in  similar  work  in  North 
Carolina.  Miss  Reynolds  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Female 
Normal  School,  and  is  well  equipped  for  her  work  in  the  institute.  Prof. 
Repass  is  known  as  an  accomplished  and  experienced  teacher,  and  is 
familiar  with  public  school  work. 

This  institute  is  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of 
the  southwestern  counties  of  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  each  will  be 
fully  represented. 

Estillville  is  a  pleasant  town  in  Southwest  Virginia,  situated  at  the  base 
of  Clinch  mountain,  near  Moccasin  Gap.  It  is  accessible  by  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  and  the  South  Atlantic  &  Ohio  railroads,  these  lines  con- 
necting at  Bristol,  from  which  point  the  distance  to  Estillville  by  the 
South  Adantic  &  Ohio  road  is  thirty-two  miles.  The  climate  of  this 
section  is  delightful ;  the  water  is  good,  and  there  are  many  natural  at- 
tractions to  engage^  attention  during  the  hours  of  recreation.  Among 
these  the  celebrated  natural  tunnel  is  prominent.  It  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  off,  and  is  reached  by  a  hack  line  at  a  small  cost. 

The  court-house,  duly  provided  with  seats  and  other  needed  furniture, 
has  been  generously  tendered  for  the  use  of  the  institute.*  Colonel  J.  B. 
Richmond  will  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  teachers  on  the 
morning  of  the  opening  of  the  institute,  to  which  Prof.  Repass  will 
respond. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  good  board  at  comfortable  places  io 
the  town  and  the  immediate  vicinity  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  month. 

The  authorities  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  South  Atlantic  & 
Ohio  roads  have  made  special  rates  for  teachers  desiring  to  attend  the 
institute.  Certificates,  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  such  reduced  rates, 
can  be  secured  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

It  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  those  in  charge  of  this  institute  to  make  it 
a  source  of  profit  to  all  who  may  attend,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sojourn  in  this  mountain  town  will  be  made  as  pleasant  as  practicable. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  who  can  possibly  attend  will  at  once  signify 
their  purpose  to  do  so,  that  boarding  and  other  arrangements  may  receive 
prompt  attention. 

For  further  information  address  W.  D.  Smith, 

Superinientlent  Schools,  Scoii  counfy,  EsHUvilU,  Vo, 
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LIBERTY. 

One  of  the  Peabody  State  Normal  Schools  will  commence  its  session 
in  Liberty  July  3d,  and  continue  four  weeks.  Professor  Henry  R.  San- 
Ibrd,  of  New  York,  who  conducted  two  institutes  in  this  State  last  year, 
with  success,  and  who  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  an  institute  in- 
stnictor,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  school,  assisted  by  Miss  Celestia  Parrish, 
of  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  and  Mr.  James  R.  Guy,  Principal  of 
tbe  Liberty  School. 

The  design  of  this  School  is,  by  courses  of  lectures,  by  daily  instruction 
in  the  class-room,  and  by  the  presentation  of  new  methods  of  teaching, 
to  afford  teachers  an  opportunity  for  substantial  improvement  in  their 
profession,  to  stimulate  their  zeal  and  render  them  more  efficient  in  the 
discharge  of  their  difficult  duties.  Teaching  b  now  recognized  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  demand  for  competent,  progressive  teachers  is  increasing 
every  year.  Those  who  show  but  little  interest  in  their  profession  and 
are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  are  rapidly 
being  dropped  out  of  the  ranks.  In  no  better  way  can  teachers  show 
their  desire  for  improvement  than  by  attendance  upon  these  normal 
schools. 

The  town  of  Liberty,  where  the  School  is  located,  is  situated  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  25  miles  west  of  Lynchburg.  Its  position, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  grand  old  Peaks  of  Otter,  its  elevation — 947  feet 
above  the  sea  level — its  beautiful  scenery,  and  its  balmy  and  invigorating 
air,  have  long  rendered  it  a  favorite  summer  resort.  This  school,  therefore, 
offers  to  teachers  an  opportunity  not  only  for  intellectual,  but  for  physical 
improvement.  Teachers  attending  this  school  can  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  visit  the  "  Peaks,"  as  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  frequent 
acnrsions  thither  during  the  session  of  the  Normal.  The  livery  facilities 
of  the  town  are  unsurpassed  for  a  place  of  its  size.  The  citizens  of 
liberty  are  noted  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  All  the  principal 
religious  denominations  have  churches  in  the  town.  So  that  teachers 
may  confidently  expect  to  spend  this  month  not  only  profitably,  but 
pleasantly.  Arrangements  will  be  perfected  with  the  various  railroads  of 
the  State  for  reduced  rates  for  teachers.  In  order  that  full  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  the  Institute,  teachers  should  be  present  on  the  first  day  and, 
if  possible,  remain  till  the  close.  A  sojourn  of  a  few  days  will  do  no  one 
any  good.  Teachers  should  bring  with  theoi  such  text-books  as  are  used 
in  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties. 

On  arrival,  teachers  will  be  expected  to  register  and  pay  their  board  in 
advance,  as  such  prepayment  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  housekeepers. 

Board  can  be  had  in  almost  any  household  in  the  place  at  the  following 
rates: 
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For  four  weeks,  $i2.oo;  for  three  weeks,  $10.50;  for  two  weeks,  |8; 
for  one  week,  $5. 

In  communicating  with  Professor  James  R.  Guy,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Homes,  Liberty,  Virjrinia,  teachers  should  state  fully  any 
preference  they  may  have  as  to  accommodations.  Of  course,  special  ac- 
commodations, such  as  separate  rooms,  &c.,  &c.,  will  require  a  higher 
rate  of  board.  Teachers  will  please  state  the  probable  time  of  their 
arrival  at  Liberty,  and  they  will  be  furnished  with  a  card  assuring  them 
reduced  rates  over  the  railroads,  and  also  one  notifying  them  where  they 
will  be  located. 

Examinations  for  Peabody  scholarships  will  be  held  during  the  last 
week  of  the  institute. 

An  address  of  welcome  to  teachers  will  be  delivered  at  the  Opera 
House  on  Monday  evening,  July  2d,  by  Hon.  S.  Griffin,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  teachers  will  earnestly  endeavor  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

N.  D.  Hawkins, 
Counfy  Superintendent  of  Schools ^  Coffee^  Bedford  county  y  Va, 

MARTINSVILLE. 

This  institute  will  begin  Tuesday,  July  17th,  1888,  and  continue  four 
weeks.  It  will  be  under  the  local  management  of  Superintendent  Wythe 
M.  Peyton,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  superintendents  from  adjacent 
counties. 

The  following  are  the  instructors :  William  M.  Graybill,  Principal  of 
Roanoke  City  Schools,  conductor,  and  instructor  in  Theory  and  Practia 
of  Teaching,  History,  Writing,  and  School  Hygiene ;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Talia- 
ferro, of  Hampden-Sidney,  Va.,  teacher  of  Geography,  Reading,  Calis- 
thenics and  Music;  Superintendent  Wythe  M.  Peyton,  instructor  in 
Mathematics  and  English  Grammar.  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  other 
instructors.  The  exercises  of  the  institute  will  be  held  in  Ruffner  Insti- 
tute building,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hundred.  The 
Hall  will  be  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with  musical  instruments,  wall  maps, 
charts,  globes,  etc.  The  good  people  of  Martinsville  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  public  education,  and  will  give  the  teachers  a  cordial  welcome.  They 
agree  to  furnish  good  board,  in  private  families,  for  $10  per  term  of  four 
weeks,  and  board  can  be  had  at  the  hotels  from  $10  to  $20  per  term. 

As  the  Institute  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  tuition  will  be  free  to  all  who  wish  to  attend.  A 
committee  on  arrangements  and  reception  will  be  appointed  among  the 
citizens  of  Martinsville.  These  gentlemen  will  meet  teachers  at  the  depot 
and  assign  them  homes.    Teachers  coming  to  the  institute  should  notify 
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Superintendent  Peyton  of  the  fact,  and  state  on  what  day  and  by  what 
train  they  will  arrive. 

A  public  reception  will  be  given  the  teachers  on  the  evening  of  July 
I7tb,  at  which  time  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses  will  be  made.  It 
is  important  that  all  teachers  should  be  present  on  the  first  day,  as  lectures 
will  be  given  in  series,  each  having  relation  to  the  preceding. 

Teachers  will  please  bring  with  them  the  following  books :  a  dictionary, 
arithmetic  (Davies*  University  preferred),  grammar  (Harvey's  preferred), 
and  history  of  United  States.  Teachers  having  the  ''Wavelet"  and 
"Song  Wave,"  are  requested  to  bring  them,  as  they  will  be  used  in  the 
music  of  the  institute.  Note  books  and  other  stationery  will  be  supplied 
free  to  teachers.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  curtail  expenses  of  the 
teachers,  and  to  give  them  the  greatest  benefit  at  the  smallest  cost. 

There  will  be  three  daily  sessions  of  the  institute.  The  instruction 
will  be  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  text-books  will  be  used,  and  teachers  will 
have  the  benefit  of  regular  class  work  in  some  of  the  branches. 

Peabody  Scholarships. 

During  the  normal,  there  will  be  an  examination  of  applicants  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Peabody  scholarships  allowed  Virginia  in  the  Nashville 
Nonnal  College. 
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The  First  Virginia  Teachers^  Reading  Association, 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  Martinsville,  at 
the  call  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan,  State  Superintendent. 

Martinsville  is  a  flourishing  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  Henry,  and  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  on  the  Danville  and  New  River  railroad,  forty  miles  northwest  of 
Danville.  It  is  noted  for  its  salubrious  climate,  excellent  water  and  de- 
lightful society.  In  the  town  there  are  four  hotels  and  four  chi^rches. 
The  surrounding  country  is  traversed  by  fine  roads,  affording  beautiful 
and  picturesque  drives,  and  the  liveries  at  Martinsville  furnish  as  good 
teams  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  publit:  stables  in  the  State. 

Whilst  this  institute  is  open  to  all,  it  is  especially  desired  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  that  teachers  of  counties  in  close  proximity 
to  Henry  will  attend. 

Reduced  rates  over  the  several  railroads  of  the  State  have  been  secured 
for  teachers  attending  this  institute,  and  certificates  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  such  rates  can  be  had  on  application  to 

Wythe  M.  Peyton, 
Superintendent,  Martinsville,  Henry  county,  Virginia^ 
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A  Normal  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers  of  public  schools 
will  be  held  in  Staunton,  Va.,  beginning  Wednesday,  June  27th,  and  con- 
tinuing four  weeks.  In  this  institute  free  tuition  will  be  given  not  only 
to  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  but  also  to  those  preparing 
to  teach. 

The  general  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  on  Augusta  street,  and  the  class  drills  will  be  conducted  in 
the  Academy  building  near  by. 

These  buildings,  in  all  their  appointments,  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  school. 

Staunton  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Valley  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  the  policy  of  superintendents  will 
doubtless  be  to  give  preference  to  those  teachers  that  are  seeking  normal 
training,  and  are  preparing  themselves  to  do  better  work  in  the  school- 
room. 

Trained  teachers  are  in  demand,  and  those  who  fail  to  advance  must 
eventually  yield  their  places  to  others. 

Our  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  L.  Buchanan,  has  employed  for 
this  institute  a  thoroughly  qualified  and  experienced  corps  of  instruc- 
tors, and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  teachers  will  be  fully  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  fitting  them- 
selves to  do  better  work,  to  fill  better  positions,  and  to  command  better 
salaries. 

Superintendents  and  other  school  officers  will  please  give  notice  in 
their  local  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  other  means. 

The  instructors,  as  will  be  seen  below,  are  all  from  the  public  schoob 
of  Virginia,  and  have  taken  high  rank  among  the  colored  teachers  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Frank  Trigg,  of  the  Lynchburg  public  schools,  will  be  the  con- 
ductor of  the  institute,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Davis,  of  the 
Richmond  public  schools,  and  Miss  Lucy  Boulding,  of  the  Lynchburg 
public  schools. 

From  time  to  time,  lectures  and  addresses  on  topics  bearing  directly 
upon  school-work  will  be  delivered  by  distinguished  speakers  and  edu- 
cators. 

Instruction  will  be  given  not  only  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  but  also 
in  all  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools.  Teachers  will  bring  with 
them  McGufTey's  Fifth  Reader  and  a  full  set  of  other  text- books  used  in 
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their  respective  localities.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  will  have 
direct  reference  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  actual  school-room  work. 
Vocal  music  and  calisthenics  will  receive  due  attention. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  all  teachers  who  may  attend,  to 
board  m  private  families  at  the  rate  of  $io  per  month,  or  $2.50  per  week. 
Teachers  will  not  be  assigned  to  any  place  where  they  will  not  be  well 
cared  for. 

All  the  railroads  leading  into  Staunton  have  agreed  to  furnish  tickets 
at  reduced  rates  to  those  who  wish  to  attend  this  institute.  By  applying 
to  Superintendent  W.  W.  Robertson,  Staunton,  Va.,  cards  can  be  pro- 
cured, which,  shown  to  the  railroad  agent  at  the  statien  at  which  the 
tickets  are  purchased,  will  entide  the  holder  to  these  reduced  rates  of 
hrt. 

Teachers  are  earnestly  requested,  upon  their  arrival  at  Staunton,  to 
hold  their  checks  until  they  have  reached  the  superintendent's  office. 
Thor  will  then  be  assigned  to  their  respective  boarding-houses,  and,  for 
the  sum  of  ten  cents  on  each  piece  of  baggage,  to  be  paid  to  the  dray- 
man, each  trunk  will  be  taken  to  its  proper  place. 

Reception  Commiiiee, — James  T.  Anderson,  C.  L.  Brock,  Thomas  C. 
Campbell,  W.  M.  Carter,  Evans  Ross,  S.  C.  Carter,  Harry  Coleman,  O. 
J.  Derritt,  John  Harris,  J.  H.  Gibson,  Henry  Burke,  William  Randals,  F. 
T  Ware,  Winston  Carter,  S.  L.  Morris,  and  D.  C,  Carter. 

Teachers  will  be  met  at  the  train  and  conducted  to  the  central  office  in 
the  Academy  building,  where  they  will  register  their  names,  and  then  be 
shown  to  their  respective  boarding-places. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  institute  will  be  held  in  the  colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  on  Augusta  street,  beginning  at  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  June  27th.  An  address  of  welcome  will  be  delivered  to  the 
teachers,  which  will  be  responded  to  by  the  conductor  of  the  institute. 
Several  other  short  addresses  will  be  delivered  on  this  occasion. 

The  National  brass  band  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  render  appro- 
priate music. 

For  any  additional  information,  apply  to 

W.  W.  Robertson, 
Superintendent  City  Public  Schools,  Staunton,  Va. 
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ROANOKE. 


A  normal  institute  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  will  be  held  at  Roanoke  City  for  four  weeks,  begin- 
ning Tuesday,  the  17th  of  July.  In  this  institute  free  tuition  will  be  given 
to  all  colored  teachers  of  Virginia,  and  to  those  who  are  making  prepara- 
tion to  teach. 
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The  sessions  of  the  institute  will  be  held  in  the  court-house,  where 
ample  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  a  large  attendance.  Roanoke 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Shenandoah 
Valley  railroads,  in  Roanoke  county,  and  is  accessible  and  convenient  to 
teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 

Our  State  Superintendent  has  provided  a  competent  and  efficient  corps 
of  instructors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  better  preparation  for  their  work. 

Superintendents  and  other  school  officers  will  please  give  notice  in 
local  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  other  means. 

Professor  R.  L.  Mitchell,  of  Winchester,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  in- 
struction, and  will  be  assisted  by  Professor  A.  V.  Norrell,  of  Richmond. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  all  teachers  to  obtain  board  in 
private  families  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  month,  or  $2.50  per  week.  All 
teachers  desiring  to  have  board  and  lodging  secured  before  their  arrival 
in  Roanoke,  will  communicate  with  Rev.  C.  S.  Boston,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements. 

The  railroads  leading  into  Roanoke  have  all  agreed  to  give  reduced 
rates  to  teachers  who  desire  to  attend  the  institute.  By  applying  to  Wil- 
liam Lunsford,  Roanoke,  Va.,  cards  can  be  procured,  which,  shown  to 
the  railroad  agent  at  the  station  at  which  the  tickets  are  purchased,  wiU 
entitle  the  holder  to  reduced  rates. 

Reception  Committee. — Rev.  C.  S.  Boston,  Rev. Hait,  Pat  Oliver, 

J.  D.  Seigler,  Irvine  Terry,  and  John  Davis. 

Teachers  will  be  met  at  the  depot  and  conducted  to  the  court-house, 
where  they  will  roister  their  names,  and  will  then  be  shown  to  their  re- 
spective boarding-places. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  institute  will  be  held  in  the  court-house 
on  the  17th  of  July  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  which  time  short  addresses  will 
be  delivered. 

For  any  additional  information,  address 

William  Lunsford, 
Superintendent  City  Public  Schools ^  Roanoke^  Va. 

VIRGINIA  NORMAL  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


Summer  NormcU  School. 
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By  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  the  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute  will  open  June  15,  1888,  at  10  A.  M.,  continuing  five 
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weeks,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  teachers,  or  who  .expect  to  be- 
come teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia. 

These  summer  normals  are  deservedly  growing  in  public  favor.  Every 
year  the  number  in  attendance  is  largely  increased.  Teachers  find  that 
by  contact  with  each  other,  no  less  than  by  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, they  are  benefited  and  better  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  coming 
school  session.  The  demand  for  good  teachers  is  growing,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  the  salaries  of  teachers  will  increase.  The  city  and 
county  superintendents  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  securing 
teachers  who  have  not  merely  finished  the  course  laid  down  for  their  dis- 
tricts, but  those  who  have  had  some  Special  training  for  teaching. 

Every  good  teacher  wants  to  become  better  prepared  for  his  work. 
Here  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed.  We  not  only  give  daily  lessons 
in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools  (Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Spelling,  Geography,  Grammar,  History  of  Virginia,  and  of  the 
United  States  and  Map  Drawing),  but  also  give  regular  lectures  on  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Philosophy  (as  they  relate  to  teaching),  Physiology, 
Science  of  Government  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  take  higher  training,  and  are 
willing  to  work  an  hour  after  the  regular  daily  session  has  closed,  special 
classes  will  be  organized  in  Latin  and  Algebra. 

Exercises  in  the  Model  Primary  School,  consisting  of  small  children 
who  are  unable  to  read,  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  illustrate 
die  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  beginners  Reading  and  Arith- 
metic 

Vocal  Music  and  Calisthenics  will  receive  special  attention. 

The  above  course  will  be  consecutive,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  complete. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  certificates  stating  the  length  of  time  present 
and  proficiency  will  be  given.  Those  who  intend  to  come  will  therefore 
do  well  to  enter  at  the  beginning  and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  institute. 

Occasional  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  following  subjects  : 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory. 

School  Organization  and  the  First  Day's  Work. 

The  Recitation,  and  How  it  Should  be  Conducted. 

The  Education  of  Women. 

Hygiene. 

Higher  Education. 

From  time  to  time  lectures  and  addresses  on  other  topics  will  be  de- 
livered by  distinguished  speakers  and  educators. 

Teachers  will  come  supplied  with  text-books  for  reference  on  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught,  and  with  note-books  and  pencils;  also  with  a  change 
of  pillow  cases  and  sheets.  Board  and  lodging  for  five  hundred  will  be 
famished  in  the  institute  building  at  two  dollars  ($2)  per  week.  Washing 
will  cost  fi'om  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  per  month,  but  ladies 
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who  wish  to  do  their  own  washing  can  have  the  use  of  the  institute  laun- 
dry free  of  charge. 

The  institute  building  is  beautifully  situated  on  University  hill,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  historic  Appomattox  river,  and  overlooks  the  city  of 
Petersburg.  From  the  tower  of  the  building  one  has  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  With  a  good  glass  even  the  city  of  Richmond 
may  be  seen.  We  are  only  separated  from  Petersburg  by  the  river,  and 
are  therefore  in  easy  access  of  its  churches,  haUs,  public  parks,  and  places 
of  business.  But  while  so  near  we  are  in  the  country,  and  enjoy  the 
balmy  breezes  that  constantly  sweep  over  the  elevation  on  which  our 
school  stands.  We  have  thirty  acres  of  land,  which  afford  ample  accom- 
modation for  recreation.  Our  building  is  new,  contains  ten  class  rooms, 
chapel,  dining  hall  and  library,  and  is  supplied  with  gas,  new  furniture, 
new  apparatus,  and  improved  facilities  for  just  the  kind  of  work  to  be 
done  here. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  will  do  all  in  their 
power  for  its  success.  The  Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instrucdon,  together  with  other  members  of  both  Boards,  are  expected  to 
be  present  and  deliver  addresses.  The  State  of  Virginia  has  been  most 
liberal  in  appropriating  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  fitting  up  this  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States  for  the  education  of  our  race.  All  who  can  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  We  ask  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  all  city  and  county  superintendents  in  spreading  this  notice  and  se- 
curing the  presence  of  the  teachers  under  them. 

Virginia  Te(uhers*  Reading  Circle. 

This  Circle,  organized  in  Lynchburg  last  summer,  will  hola  a  meeting 
during  the  session  of  our  institute.  All  who  are  members,  or  desire  to 
become  such,  are  invited  to  come  and  thus  give  another  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  all  the  railroads  whereby  reduced 

rates  to  Petersburg  may  be  obtained.     Those  who  expect  to  attend  should 

write  us  at  once,  that  certificates,  which  will  entide  them  to  reduced  rates 

of  travel,  may  be  forwarded. 

J.  H.  Johnston,  President. 
Petersburg,  Va. 


The  Official  Department  is  not  responsible  for  advertisements 
appearing  in  the  Journal.  All  communications  relating  to  such  mat- 
ters should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  General  Department. 
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Saperintendent  of  Frinoe  William  Ooanty. 
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Rev.  Arthur  P.  Gray,  intending  to  leave  the  State,  tendered  his  resig- 
nadon  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  of  Prince  William  county, 
to  take  effect  July  ist.  The  Board  of  Education  has  accepted  the  resig- 
nation, and  appointed  J.  B.  T.  Thornton,  Esq.,  as  Mr.  Gray's  successor. 


Full  information  in  regard  to  Peabody  scholarships  will  be  found 
in  the  February  and  June  numbers  of  the  Journal,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
superintendents  will  read  carefully  the  articles  referring  to  these  scholar- 
ships, that  they  may  inform  parties  seeking  information  in  regard  to  the 
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Blank  Forms, 


On  the  20tb  of  June  a  supply  of  blank  forms  for  the  year  1 888-' 89  was 
sent  by  express  to  each  County  and  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  packages  contained  the  following  forms  :  No.  553,  for  list  of  ques- 
tions used  in  the  examination  of  teachers  ;  554,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  examination  of  applicants  for  license  to  teach  ;  555,  teacher's  certifi- 
cate ;  556,  professional  certificate ;  557,  article  of  agreement — counties  ; 
558,  article  of  agreement — cities  ;  559,  report  of  contracts  made  by  Dis- 
trict Boards  with  teachers  ;  560,  monthly  report  of  teachers  ;  561,  term 
report  of  teachers  ;  562,  receipt  for  teachers'  monthly  reports  ;  563,  su- 
perintendent's monthly  report ;  564,  envelope  for  enclosing  monthly  re- 
port of  superintendent ;  565,  commissions  of  trustees  (new  form)  ;  566, 
report  of  changes  in  District  Boards.  We  aimed  to  send  a  supply  of  the 
several  forms  sufficient  for  the  year  beginning  August  i,  i888.  A  receipt 
was  enclosed  v*\^  each  circular  accompanying  the  forms,  which  every 
superintendent  was  requested  to  sign  and  return  to  the  central  office, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  packages.  Superintendents  will  please 
examine  packages  carefully  before  forwarding  the  receipts. 
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NEW  BOOK  of  TnTel,  Discovery  and 
Adventure. 

FROM  POLE  TO  POLE 

OR 

TOURS  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

WildiporU'of  the  J  angle  and  pUin:  Jonrnejs  in 
unknown  lands ;  flghti  with  satage  men  and  fero- 
cions  animalfl ;  sublime  aoenery ;  the  deeds  of  hero 
disooveren ;  through  the  Torrid  and  Frigid  Zones : 
adTenturous  Toyagee,  shipwrecks  and  marvelous 
escapes  among  the  islands  of  the  sea,  etc.    Orer  800 

S-^Sili^iK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

book  erer  produced   In  both  English  and  German. 
SCAMMBLL  ft  CO..  Box  8973, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  or  PHILADSLI^HIA,  PA. 
80  days'  time  giren  Agents  without  capital. 

WANTED"! 

BELIABLB  AND  ACTIVE  MEN  to  tniTel  for  an 
Established  House  during  the  summer  months.  Those 
who  can  fhmish  a  horse  and  give  security  preferred. 
Honey  adranoed  monthly  to  pay  expenses.  A  obbat 
OHAVOB  FOB  THB  BXOHT  MBH I  SUte  age,  bosiness  expe- 
rience, and  to  sare  time,  better  send  names  and  address 
of  references.  No  attention  paid  to  postal  cards.  Nerer 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.    Address 

"BUSINESS/'  Box  11  Richmond,  Va. 


5000  Book  Agrents  wanted  t^ 

TSM  Urm  AlTD  PITBZ1XO  8XBVZOV 


urover  Cleveland 


roll  Md  eempUU  from  hb  boyhood  to  Ui  Bonbiailoo  i^ 
LeuU,  with  poraooai  romlnioooBooo,  laoldoBU  aad   aMCdMt. 

ProfMoU  Ulostntod  witli  bUoI  portralU  sod  wood  I 

Tbo  book  alto  eont^M  >  wporb  Portnit  sad  a  fell  an 

O.  THURMAW.    two  Itihi  Mk 

DcnH  bo  todoood  to  got  any  cthmr.    Thm*  ^ 

Uilo  U  tko  Ttebl  oak   Da- 


Wography  of  AJLLEN 


probably  bo  aaaotborlaad  LIvos,  bnl 


188    TEACHERS    WANTED! 

Send  Stamps  for  FBEE  BEOI8TBATION  Plan  and  American  College 

Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU* 

Evans  Buildings,  St.  Louis, 

The  Island  Summer  School, 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.  MASS. 


bxjEtteitth:  ^itittj-a.Xj  SESSioiJr. 


20  Departments.        30  Instructors. 


I  ■ 


SCHOOL  OP  METHODS,       -      3  Weeks,  July  16  to  Aug.  3« 
ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS,    5  Weeks,  July  z6  to  Aug.  17. 


The  Oldest  of  the  Summer  Schools  and  the  Best.— Out  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — The  Very  Best  Location. 

Low  price  for  board  and  for  tuition ;  the  finest  eqaipment — large  buildings  of  its  own; 
the  best  organized  for  real  work,  with  eminent  specialists  as  instructors.  Send  for  Ctrcnlars 
or  information  to 

BENJAMIN  W.  PUTNAM, 

BusinesB  Agent,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


Or  to 
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WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY, 
President,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


J 


HOME 


STUDY.       I'AtiD     and 

Greek    at    SIGHT,    use    the 
"  INTKRLINKAR  CLASSICS." 

Sftniple  pag«  and  Catologre  of  Sclicx/I  Books  free.    C. 

DeiSilvxe  4  SoxB,  No.  (M)  1102  Walnut  St., 

PUILADJ£LPUIA,  PA. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  1878, 

Nos.  303-404-l70*«04. 

THE  HOST  FEBFECT  OF  FENS. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

EstubliBhed  In  1837. 

Superior  Bella  of  Copper  and  Tin,  moantcd 

with  the  bett  Rotary  Hanginga,  for  Churche*, 

SrhooU,  Pamu,  Factories,  Courthouaet,  Fire 

Alarmg,  Tanner  ClockM.  etc.   Fully  Warranttd. 

Tllaitrftted  Catalogue  sent  Kreo. 
Vamoohm  a  Tirr.  lOi  K.  M  St.,  CluciDDati, 


'TvF'T^r)  S4»»  Wonders  exist  in  thoneands 
UljCil  ^^  form*!  l>ut  are  anrpiiwued  by  the 
mwrvels  of  iiiTcntion.  Those  who  ^re 
lnnf«d  of  piofltnble  work  that  can  be  done  while 
llTingr  at  home  should  at  once  send  their  address  to 
Hallett  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine,  and  receive  free  full 
information  how  eliher8«»x,of  all  ages,  can  earn  from 
15  to  $25  per  day  and  upwards  wherever  they  live. 
Yoa  are  started  free.  Capita)  not  required.  Some 
hare  made  over  $50  in  a  single  day  at  this  work.  All 
ncceed. 


Lothrop  Literature  Prizes. 

$2,ooo  in  Ninety-four  Prizes.    Particu- 
lars in  Wide  Awake— ao  cts.  a 
number. 

,f/.20  for  new  volume,  June — November. 

Are  you  a  scholar  ?  And  have  you  de- 
cided what  to  write  about  ?  If  not,  why 
not  put  into  story  the  most  interesting  event 
in  your  family  history  that  you  or  father  or 
mother  or  grandfather  or  grandmother  can 
remember,  or  into  verse  the  funniest  family 
saying  or  doing? 

Or,  if  you   are  a  teacher,  why  not  send 
in  your  idea  of  a  school  declamation,  or  a 
larger  MS.  for  serial  publicaiion. 
Address, 

D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

The  time  for  sending  MS.  is  extended  to  Dec.  let. 

Lothrop  Literature  Prizes. 

S2,000— 94  Prizes ;  to  Teachers  ;  to  Pupils— long 
M8S.:  short  M8S. ;  any  subject — only  subject  and 
treatment  must  be  suited  to  Wide  Awake,  copy  of 
which  Riving  full  particulHrs  is  sent  for  20  cts.  poet> 
paid.  S1.20  for  new  volume,  June — November. 

D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

The  time  for  sending  MS.  is  extended  to  Dec.  lat. 


By  Blue  A  Grair* 

Th«  grrtit  collection  of  the  most  thrilling  personal 
adventures  on  both  sides  during  the  Great  Civil  War. 
loteosely  intt^resting  accounts  of  exploits  of  scouts 
sod  spies,  forlorn  hopes,  heroic  bravery,  imprison- 
m«oti»  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  romantic  incidents, 
baod-to-hand  struggles,  humorous  and  tragic  events, 
perilous  journeys  l>old  dashes,  brilliant  successes  and 
magnanimoTis  actions  on  each  side  the  line.  60  chap- 
ters. PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  to  the 
lifi^.  Ko  other  book  at  all  WV.^  it.  AGENTS 
WANTED.    Outaells  everything 

Thne  for  payments  allowed  Agents  short  of  fands. 
PLANKT  BOOK  CO  ,  Box  6818. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$75  ^o  $250 


A  MONTH  can  be 
made  working  for  us. 
Agents  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
and  give  iheir  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
ako.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  Street, 
Kichmond,  Va. 

Ithrop  literature  prizes^ 

$2,000—94  prizes!  Particulars  In  Wide  Awake, 
ZDMled  postpaid  for  20  cents,  f  1.20  for  new  volume, 
Jnne — November. 

Both  Scholars  and  Teachers  may  win  the  Prizes. 
Her«  are  fuur  subjects  to  write  about,  or  you  can 
cbooie  your  own — any  yon  like  I 

The  greatest  American  Man. 
'«  "  "  Woman. 

"  "  «*         Discoverer. 

•*  «  •*         Inventor. 

The  most  acceptable  story  of  his  or  her  life  is  veiy 
■ore  of  a  prize— and  the  prizes  run  ftom  ^0  to  So. 
Address 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Boston. 
The  time  for  sending  MS.  is  extended  to  Dec.  1st. 


Johnson's  Univeraal  Cyclopedia  is  a 
whole  library  of  universal  knowledge 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in 
America  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as 
high  authority  in  our  lending  colleges. 
It  is  not  for  the  few,  like  Appletons*  or 
the  Britannica,  but  for  all  It  has  just 
been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost  of  over 
|60,000,  and  three  years'  labor  by  forty 
editors,  and  over  2000  renowned  con- 
tribators.  It  is  in  eight  convenient  sized 
volumes.  No  father  can  give  to  his  child 
at  school,  or  his  son  or  daughter  just  en 
tering  the  arena  of  life,  anything  that 
will  be  of  more  permanent  benefit.  It  is 
an  education  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  schools.  Adciress,  for  particulars  and 
termSj 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  (fc  CO., 

11  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 

LOTHROP  LITERATDRE  PRIZES. 

$2,000 — 94  prizes — to  all  school  people 
from  College   President   to  Primary  Pupil. 
Full  particulars  in  Wide  Awake,  20  cents. 
$1.20  for  new  volume,  June  —  November. 
D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

The  time  for  sending  MS.  is  extended  to  Dec  1st. 
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INVENTION 


rwolntloDiaed  the 
world  daring  tho  last 
half  century.  Not  leut 
iBoaf  the  woaden  of  InTenttTe  progreai  !■  a  method 
•ad  iijitim  of  work  that  can  be  performed  all  over 
tfcs  eonntry  without  eeparating  the  workers  from 
thiir  homes.  Pay  liberal;  anyone  can  do  the  work; 
dther  sex,  young  or  old  ;  no  specHal  ability  required. 
O^^talnot  needed;  yoaare  started  free.  Cut  this 
oat  and  rsCam  to  as  and  we  will  send  you  free  some- 
tktaig  of  greet  valae  and  importance  to  yon,  that  will 
ilvt  yoa  In  iKislneBB,  which  will  bring  yoa  in  more 
Booey,  right  away,  than  anything  elee  in  the  world. 
9UM0  oomt  nun.    Address,  True  ft  Ck).,  Angasta, 


RICHLY 


Rewarded  are  those  who  read 
this  and  then  aot;  they  will  find 
honorable  employment  that  will 
not  take  them  fkom  their  homes  and  families.  The 
profits  are  large  and  sure  for  every  indnstrloas  per- 
son, many  have  made  and  are  now  making  soTeral 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  It  is  easy  fbr  any  one  to 
make  fire  dollars  and  upwards  per  day  who  is  willing 
to  work.  Either  sex,  young  or  old;  oapital  not 
needed;  we  start  you.  STerytnlng  new.  No  special 
ability  required:  you,  reader,  can  do  it  as  well  as 
anyone.  Write  to  us  at  once  for  ftill  particulars 
which  ¥re  mail  free.  Address,  Stinson  ft  Co.,  Port- 
land, Maine. 


Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  AIJ<EeEAirr  ROUTE 

I 

BETWBBN  THE 

North^A^est   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Viripnia  Midland  Railwajr  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  j  and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Law  Rates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE.  SLEEPER. 

•   BETWEEN 

THE  BEST  EQUirBEJD  BOAD  IN   THE  SOUTH/ 

Fint-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghouse 
Automatic  Aix-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 

Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL^:  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  and 
Moontain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  rirer,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gf^t  Checked  to  Destination. 


DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

Receiven  and  Managon. 
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J.  R.  HACMURDO, 

Genenl  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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UNIVERSXTT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 

Including 

Laiv,  Medicine,  Ensineering,  and  Agrionlture. 

,  ■Mill  • 

Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  ^248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


TUTE  WIUL  DO  ALL  KIHDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTINO. 

InoladlDg  BookB,  Pamphleta,  OatalogQM,  College  Jonrnate  and  MagaelDefl,  Letter-Heads,  BUl-Headi, 

BualBeM  Cards,  dreaUrfl,  Poeten,  etc.,  etc. 

And  giTe  better  material  and  workmuiehfp  for  LB98  If  ONBT  than  any  establlehment  In  the  Uaited 

Btotes.    Send  for  Sample*  and  prioei  BEFORB  PLaOING  ORDERS     IT  WILL  PAT  YOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  Sc  CO., 

Manulkctaring  Statlonen,  Printen,  Blank-Book  Maken,  and  Bindert, 

816  Main  Street,  Ljmchburi^,  Va. 


MagilFs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  Btate  Board  of  Bdncation  for  nee  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  for  the 
fourth  tim",  and  as  the  study  of  the  Yirginla  History  i>  required  in  all  schools  In  the  State,  we  invite 
school  olBclals  who  are  not  using  ft,  to  correspond  with  ns  on  the  HISTORY  snldsA.  wo  are  also 
the  authorixed  distributing  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  na 
41^  Bend  for  Prioe-Ltet  and  Diioonnts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Pablishers. 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History • 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable*s  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANQE, 

Box  139,  Bichmand,  Va. 

SUPPUES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Securea  Sltuationa  for  Taachera  at  moderate  coat. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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;  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

wjbook:©! 

PUBLISHED-A    UNIQUE    WORK. 

Elemeixts  of  English, 

By  M.  W.  SUITH,  A.  M., 

in  EH^lisk  Liltralu'f  "  ,-    Tiackir  of  Engthh  LilfalHrt, 
hugkri  High  Srkool,  CiHcinnali. 

iBipotlirini;  E<iiiiKnUr]r  BiHIoriE  ind  Gritliiiin.  12ina.Clulb,  mjng«i. 
iplc  Copy  and  Introducllon  fiice,  fio  Cents. 
lnnigandtsl>l«rTcl"|>«tlaor  ninablxaiid  Inltrpsting  liil<>nniilbi>.  whicb 
mnprlleil  \a  colltrt  6ir  Ihelr  pnpil>'  HM  fmin  varlugg  nuwlilr  nnd  oflwi  in- 

AL,SO  ^OW  READY : 

[e  Fifth  Reader. 

ion  of  inleresting  extiacts  froni  well-known  BUlhors., .  .$  .50 

>f  Water,  Land  and  Air. 

iral  History  Series,     Fnurlh  Reader  Grade .50 

ITHER  NEW  PUBLICITIONS. 

senl  by  mail,  post   paid,  for   examinntion  with  a  riew  to  first 
receipt  of  the  Inlioduclion  (Wholesale)  price  snneiied. 
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Fraotioal  Education,  the  Demand  of  the  Age."^ 

BY  C.  G.  DAVENPORT,  SCOTTSBURG,  VA. 

[On  being  called  to  the  stand  by  the  county  superintendent,  Mr.  Daven- 
port said :  Allow  me,  before  reading  my  essay,  to  digress.  I  see  so  many 
of  my  former  pupils  present,  and  many  of  them  applicants  for  license  to 
teach,  that  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  a  word  to  them. 

To- day  I  stand  face  to  face  with,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of  my 
pupils,  and  representing  more  schools  taught  by  myself,  than  I  may  ever 
again  at  any  one  time  meet. 

My  young  friends,  1  am  glad  to  see  you  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  health — 
so  happy — so  free  from  corroding  care — so  buoyant  with  hope  !  My 
memory  has  often  reverted  to  the  times  when  you  were  my  pupils,  and  I 
have  often  inquired  of  my  own  conscience  whether  then  you  did  not  dis- 
charge your  duty  more  perfectly  than  I  did  mine.  For  I  must  say,  with- 
out reservation,  that  every  one  of  you  whose  face  I  see  was  a  good,  indus- 
trious pupil,  never  giving  unnecessary  trouble,  and  always  prompt  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty.  I  hope  the  same  energy  and  industry  you 
evinced  while  pupils,  you  may  more  perfectly  exert  through  coming 
years,  and  that  wherever  I  may  meet  you  I  may  find  you  prosperous 
and  happy  !  May  your  lots  all  be  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  while  'the 
radiant  bow  of  promise  beckons  you  on  to  joyous  realization,  may  your 
pathways  be  adorned  with  sweetest  flowers  and  lighted  by  Heaven's 
mildest  rays !] 

Disguise  the  fact  as  we  may,  the  demand  of  the  present  time  is  for 
young  men  and  women  practically  educated — for  such  as  can  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  everyday  life.  The  day  when  the  youth  of  America 
are  expected  to  explore  the  rich  treasuries  of  thought  stored  by  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity,  and  to  revel  in  Hesperian  groves  as  companions  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  has  been  relegated  to  the  past.  The  beauties  of 
polished  Greek  and  the  stately  grandeur  of  Latin  have  ceased  in  great 
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rasure  to  charm  the  vouries  of  a  literature,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
IS  never  seen  and  may  never  behold. 

But  now  an  age  of  the  strictest  utilitarianism  has  been  ushered  in.  The 
ramount  question  of  the  hour  is — "Will  it  pay?"  Not  only  in  the 
irts  of  trade;  amid  the  vexatious  occupations  of  the  (arm,  and  in  the 
sy  operations  of  the  work -shops  and  the  factories,  but  equally  so  in  the 
nifications  of  our  school  system  is  this  the  problem  everywhere  pre- 
ited  for  solution. 

The  effect  of  this  change  may  or  may  not  be  better  for  the  highest, 
andest  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  youth  of  our  land, 
years  agone,  in  the  universities  and  schools  of  our  South-land,  the 
rricula  embraced  a  four  years'  course  of  rigid  study  of  Greek  and 
)man  literature.  The  beauties  of  classic  expression  and  the  refined 
>ught  of  the  ancient  authors  were  critically  studied.  The  achievements 
heroes  and  gods  were  the  theme  of  the  student  and  the  treasure  of  the 
lolar.  Then,  in  all  our  Sunny  South,  was  a  period  of  the  highest 
inement  and  of  the  purest  thought.  Our  scholars  were  brilliant,  our 
itors  sublimely  eloquent,  and  our  statesmen  as  pure  as  any  whose 
mes  adorn  the  pages  of  Roman  history.  That  era  was  remarkable  for 
ihivalry  as  exalted  as  ever  existed  in  any  land  or  characterized  any 
3ple.  The  nobility  of  our  nature  received  the  highest  culture,  and  the 
earns  of  Southern  thought  were  as  pure  as  the  icicle  on  Dian's  temple, 
en  Southern  generals  upon  the  arena  of  war  were  as  brave  as  Cxsar 
i  as  politic  as  Fabius — our  statesmen  were  indeed  "  Sons  of  Thunder." 
t  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  circle  all  were  as  gentle  and  pure 
the  whispered  vows  of  lovely  woman. 

Ml  this  has  passed  away.  The  issues  of  war  changed  forever  the  dis- 
ctive  characteristics  of  a  great  people.  Reduced  by  a  single  stroke  of 
;  pen  from  affluence  to  penury,  from  1865  to  1870  sfern  necessity  com- 
led  the  Southern  people  to  utilize  every  means  within  their  reach  to 
ret  the  inexorable  demands  of  mere  existence. 

Anything  beyond  the  most  meagre  advantages  of  the  common  schools 
:hen  paralyzed  and  in  a  state  of  chaos — was  unavailable  except  to  the 
neless  few.  The  small  boys  and  girls  during  the  war,  grew  up  aad 
:ered  upon  active  life  with  little  intellectual  training.  They  had  been 
Looled,  however,  in  the  severe  ordeal  through  which  the  South  had 
ised,  when  father  and  brother  were  away  on  the  battle-field  to  fill,  per- 
F>s  a  nameless  grave.  These  boys  necessarily  became  practical  men. 
luencing  them  still  farther  in  this  direction  was  the  influx  of  Northern 
3ple  at  the  close  of  the  war,  bringing  Northern  utilitarianism  into  our 
dst  and  sowing  broadcast  its  seeds,  from  which  has  already  sprung  an 
indant  crop. 

Thus  has  been  originated,  nurtured  and  matured  in  the  New  South  a 
d,  aggressive  business  spirit,  which  has  its  most  honorable  embodiment 
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len  who  are  now  par  excellence  its  business  men,  and  tc 
d  talent  it  is  now  indebted  for  the  gigantic  developmeni 
lources. 

ipirit  of  their  fathers  has  largely  animated  these  younfj 
ed  and  refined  the  severe  realities  which  they  have  had 
hey  have  developed  into  a  race  of  refined,  shdrp,  prac- 
;  to-day  giving  character  to  the  South,  and  stamping  th« 
nBuence  upon  our  institutions  for  all  time, 
happy  South !  that  the  chief  trainers  of  these  men  wert 
lie  matrons,  who  were  thy  Cornelias  in  the  days  when 
:hy  proud  battlements  to  the  earth  and  forever  changed 
by  institutions!  Happy,  too,  are  we  as  a  people  that  as 
:  agrarian  spirit  of  materialism  and  utilitarianism  which 
the  noblest  means  to  the  basest  uses— that  would  deface 
li  an  inscription  of'Brown's  Iron  Biuers,"  pencil  "Lor- 
tobacco  upon  the  Washington  monument,  and  amid  the 
and  awful  grandeur  of  Niagara  Falls,  where  Nature,  in 
?r  own  vastness,  communes  with  her  Great  Author,  who 
[is  mouih  spoke  her  and  her  eternal  laws  into  existence, 
overhanging  cliff  a  big  "Z"  and  "Simmon's  Liver 
hank  God,  the  age  of  Calhoun,  Clay,  Marshall  and 
presd  of  its  purity  and  greatness  upon  Southern  char- 
the  stirring  scenes  of  a  new  era  and  in  the  elimination 
that  glorious  impression  been  effaced.  The  thought 
generation  of  queenly  women  and  noble  men  still  lives 
lily  influencing  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  directing 
ises  of  our  Sunny  South.  It  is  baptized  with  the  life- 
rn  patriots  and  consecrated  by  the  holiest  tears  true 
,  In  its  transmission  to  the  present  generation.  Southern 
hrined  their  memory  in  a  mausoleum  more  lovely  than 
d  more  enduring  than  polished  brass.  Thank  Heaven! 
:t  drifting  to  starless  shores  where  the  mighty  echoes  ol 
nt ! 

mished  that  the  demand  of  the  age  is  for  practical  edu- 
loy  who  can  readily  tell  what  35^  pounds  of  beef  at  zH 
vill  cost,  or  what  per  cent,  is  made  on  a  yard  of  red  tape 
Its  and  sold  for  ij^  cents,  is  more  certain  of  making  a 
ay  withqut  this  mathematical  ability,  but  who  can  scan 
wrs  of  Virgil  or  revel  at  will  in  the  sublime  creations  of 
oung  lady  who  can  dexterously  manage  a  type-writer  or 
m,  is  more  required  by  the  world  than  she  who  can 
r  a  piano  or  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  latest  novel. 
;a  is  that  one  must  do  something  tangible — must  produce 
work  with  muscle  or  brain.     This  is  well  to  an  extent. 
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n  an  advocate  of  labor.     "  An  idle  brain  is  the  Devil's  work-shop." 

I  utterly  abhor  that  utilitarianism  that  makes  a  boy  or  a  girl  or  a 
}ring  man  or  woman  a  mere  machine — ^forgetful  of  the  high  aspirations 

holy  impulses  thai  ought  to  actuate  the  human  soul — unfit  to  appre- 
e  the  beauties  everywhere  painted  on  Nature's  landscape,  or  the 
ndeur*of  her  nobler  works,  her  rivers  and  mountains,  her  oceans  and 
:anoes,  her  lakes  and  cataracts,  and  her  illimitable  universe  of  worlds 

suns ! 

would  have  our  pupils  familiar  with  those  practical  studies  most  need- 
in  the  discharge  of  their  daily  duties  in  the  different  avocations  they 
r  choose;  but  I  would  also  have  them  equally  familiar  with  the  deep 
ipathles  of  the  human  heart — to  sing  with  blind  Milton — to  compose 
1  deaf  Beethoven — to  weep  with  Rachael— suffer  with  Job,  and  wor- 
)  in  the  deep  devotion  of  David. 

would  have  a  boy  calculate  the  deflections  of  a  compound  curve  on 
L.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  him  familiar 
1  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  across  the  plains  of  Asia. 
lile  a  boy  measures  cloth  or  ribbon  well,  he  would  measure  it  no  worse 
>  understood  the  laws  of  geometrical  measurement  and  could  correcdy 
;  the  altitude  of  Mt.  Shasta.  While  bis  duty  to  himself  or  his  family 
'  require  him  to  labor  in  the  field  for  daily  support,  I  would  have  him 
beauty  In  the  slender  spire  of  grass  at  his  feet— read  the  love  of  God 
he  wild  flower  that  blossoms  by  his  pathway — commune  with  bis 
ator  in  the  varied  and  ever-changing  panorama  of  leaf  and  plant  and 

that  is  ever  spread  before  him  as  on  living  canvas.  While  I  would 
e  him  perfect  in  all  the  specialties  of  the  work  shop  or  the  factory,  I 
lid  not  have  him  ignorant  of  his  country's  history.     I  would  enthuse 

with  the  noble  self-sacrificing  deeds  of  the  great  in  ages  past,  and 
se  him  to  hve,  to  dare  and  do  as  they  did.     I  would  that  in  imagina- 

he  should  be  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge — with  Morgan  at  the 
vpens — with  Sevier,  Shelby  and  Campbell  at  King's  Mountain — with 
tson  at  Frazer's  Farm  and  the  Wilderness — with  Lee  at  Getiysbui^ 

Appomattox — with  Randolph  and  Miller  in  the  House  and  with  Wm. 
^ives,  Badger  and  Calhoun  in  the  Senate — with  Marshall  and  Taney 
[he  highest  bench  of  American  jurisprudence. 

would  have  our  boys  eminently  practical;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
lid  have  them  as  noble  as  Lamar,  as  polished  as  Ransom,  as  witty  as 
ice,  as  eloquent  as  John  Daniel,  and  as  chivalric  as  any  in  our  Sunny 
ith  in  her  palmy  days. 

n  what  I  here  say  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  what 
ive  sometimes  witnessed — young  men  of  the  Freshman  class  assuming 

role  of  teachers  and  trying  to  train  a  class  of  twelve  year  old  boys  in 
subtleties  of  Cousin's  Philosophy,  and  young  lady  teachers,  fresh  from 
rding  school,  boasting  of  the  progress  ten  year  old  misses  were  making 
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itruse  works  as  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
of  Criticism  and  Butler's  Analogy. 
:inpt.  made  to  teach  a  child  anything  which  his 
ent  did  not  tit  him  to  comprehend,  t  would  have 
leasure  of  his  capacity,  and  taught  to  work,  and  to 
'.     I  would  make  each  branch  studied  as  practical 

/e  instilled  into  the  youthful  mind  a  supreme  love 
■ard  for  human  rights,  and  an  unselfish  devotion 
ime  charity  for  the  errors  and  follies  of  mankind 
Iry  that  everything  wrong  should  be  contemned 
proved  regardless  of  consequences.  When  such 
3  this  result  can  be  imparted  in  our  public  schools* 
ledge  of  the  rising  generation  be  amplified,  but 
led  and  the  impress  of  great  ideas  will  be  stamped 
)  live  as  long  as  Liberty  lights  her  torch  at  the 


versions  of  a  Fedofogae. 

rologist  is  content  to  mark  the  daily  and  hourly 
boasting  himself  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  prophets, 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  but  satisfied 
)me  king  of  men  amongst  the  meteorologists  of 
o  a  great  weather- theory ;  so  it  is  possible  that  a 
n  a  tiseful  task  in  recording  certain  known  facts 
lastic  world,  to  be  used  hereafter  by  some  great 
in  setting  forth  a  comprehensive  and  accepted 

The  existing  conflict  of  opinions  on  this  subject 
f  the  hope  that  such  a  theory  is  likely  to  be  made 
e.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  classical 
y,  and  must  make  room  for  a  general  education 
on  another,  that  it  is  not  classical  education  that 
but  the  existing  methods  of  classical  education  ; 
It  more  of  it,  and  that  we  have  been  these  many 
'rong  end  in  teaching  the  classics.  Again,  it  is 
nguage  to  be  the  most  useful  of  educational  sub- 

our  attention  to  the  living  rather  than  to  the 
es.     And  when  we  look  at  the  great  divergence 

theories  which  have  recently  attracted  attention, 
ctices  mostly  in  vogue  in  our  largest  educational 
;ons  of  an  extremely  sanguine  temperament  if  we 
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an  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  at  all  near  the  dawn  of  that  day  which 
>  to  shine  on  a  comprehensive  and  accepted  theory  of  pedagogy. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  this  paper,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
J  perform  the  humble  but  possibly  useful  task  of  recording  certain  actual 
nd  veritable  occurrences  in  the  school-world ;  but  perhaps  I  maybe 
ilowed,  as  before,  to  use  these  experiences  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
!W  remarks  on  some  of  the  educational  ideas  which  are  before  the  world  ; 
Ot,  1  h<>PCi  in  3  spirit  of  narrow  prejudice,  though  experience  has  laught 
le  that  to  criticise  a  theory  is  too  often  to  incur  the  reproach  of  bigotry 
nd  stupid  conservatism.  And  to  avoid  a  misconception  that  I  have 
iifTered  from  before,  let  me  remark  that,  in  writing  of  boys,  I  am  writing 
lainly  of  those  who  are  willing  to  be  so  styled ;  not  of  those  "  emphati- 
ally  called  men,"  who  are  members  of  sixth  forms  and  hard  to  distinguish 
om  the  freshmen  of  the  universities ;  but  rather  of  those  happy  beings 
'ho  do  not  mind  being  called  what  they  really  are :  boys,  whose  ages 
inge,  say  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  who  are  in  that  irresponsible  and, 
30  often,  happy-go-lucky  state  of  life  that  lies  between  childhood  and 
arly  young  manhood. 

No  method  in  classical  education  has  been  more  repeatedly  and  more 
everely  attacked  than  that  well-established  one  which  we  may  call  the 
lethod  of  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary.  With  some  it  is  a  favorite 
lea  that  the  study  of  grammar  should  be  a  finishing  rather  than,  as  it  is 
enerally,  an  introductory  step  in  learning  languages.  This  is  maintained 
I  spite  of  the  fact,  which  I  suppose  is  generally  recognized,  that  young 
oys  are  naturally  gifted  with  small  powers  of  understanding  and  consid- 
rable  powers  of  memory.  If  a  grown  man  enters  upon  the  study  of  a 
mguage  new  to  him,  he  will  probably  hnd  himself  much  mistaken  if  he 
roceeds  to  learn  it  as  he  learnt  Latin  or  Greek  when  a  boy.  If  he 
ttempts  first  of  all  to  master  the  inflections  of  the  language,  he  will 
robably  find  that  he  cannot  retain  them,  and  that  his  best  plan  will  be  to 
tke  some  book  in  the  language  he  is  intending  to  master,  and  to  read  it 
ingui  Minerva,  with  the  help  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary  to  be  used 
lerely  as  books  of  reference.  Boys  cannot  use  a  grammar  as  a  book  of 
eferenc^  ;  they  have  not  the  necessary  intelligence  and  experience.  It 
I  far  easier  for  them  to  get  inflection  by  rote.  Nature  has  given  them 
etentive  memories,  and  learning  by  heart  is  no  great  difficulty  to  them. 
Vhy  should  we  attempt,  to  treat  them  as  men,  and  to  teach  them  in  a 
lanner  which  is  not  adapted  to  their  capacities?  It  is  frequently  said 
hat  the  scientific  study  of  grammar  is  one  for  mature  intellects  ;  but  that 
3  not  enough  to  prove  that  boys  do  not  learn  best  by  a  process  that 
iresents  them  with  easy  sentences  for  translation,  and  the  main  features 
■f  accidence  and  syntax. 

The  Hamiltonian  system  is,  from  time  to  time,  quoted  and  praised, 
hough  Hamilton's  books  are  now  not  easily  met  with,  and  the  "total 
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ie  primary  schools  throughout  the  civilized  world,"  as  Ham 
tly  puts  it  (that  change  being  the  adoption  of  his  system),  ha 
;n  place.  More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  since  Hamiltoi 
ither  angry  and  confused  preface  in  English,  which  is  not  wha 
ixpect  from  a  teacher  of  language.  But  in  making  his  attaci 
00  the  grammar  and  dictionary  system,  he  is  certainly  too  severe  on  tha 
system  as  it  existed  in  his  day,  while  his  arrows  fly  harmless  over  thi 
bead  of  the  modern  pedagogue.  Surely,  even  in  his  day,  masters  (a 
d  from  the  Hamiltonian  teachers)  were  men  and  not  monsters 
)d  deal  was  at  that  time  in  the  educational  world,  it  can  hardl; 
but  exaggeration  to  say,  "To  prevent  the  pupil  from  goinj 
is  strictly  prohibited  from  getting  assistance  from  any  othe 
his  dictionary."  His  criticism  of  that  book,  too,  is  aliogethe 
He  maintains  that  with  exceedingly  few  exception^,  "on' 
language  can  be  translated  by  one  word  only  into  another 
uently,  when  a  dictionary  gives  fifty  meanings  to  the  sam< 
nine  are  absolutely  false  and  wrong."  That  book,  on  th' 
it  be  a  decent  specimen  of  its  class,  recognizes,  indeed,  tha 
a  fixed  original  meaning,  but  from  ubage  gets  a  considerabl 
mplied  or  figurative  meanings ;  and  those  derived  meaning 
tsonable  to  give, 

mith's  essay  on  the  Hamiltonian  system  is  not  very  convinc 
y  be  true  that  in  his  school-days  the  grammar  and  dictionar 
carried  out  in  a, blundering  manner,  and  that  many  a  bo; 
!xicon  struck "  rather  than  enlightened.  But  a  vigorou 
e  blunders  committed  in  one  system  is  not  the  same  thing  a 
defence  of  another. 

ert  Spencer  seems  to  agree  with  the  author  of  the  Hamilto 
1,  that  it  is  in  truth  the  only  tolerable  method,  and  that  Ham 
<  to  speak,  "the  one  and  onlyjarley."  It  is  a  far  cry  fron 
'  to  Archdeacon  Denison ;  and  at  0rst  sight  it  is  a  little  sur 
nd  the  archdeacon  on  the  side  of  Hamilton.  He  tells  us  ii 
rraphy  how  badly  he  was  taught  French  at  school  (and  wi 
lubt  it),  and  how  delighted  he  was  with  his  progress  in  thi 
iie  joined  the  Hamiltonian  class.  But  the  future  archdeacoi 
in  and  Greek  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  was  a  very  ditferen 
the  future  archdeacon  learning  French  at  seventeen  or  eigh 
a  person  of  discriminating  age  whose  education  has  beei 
imagine  the  Hamiltonian  system,  with  some  modilicaiions 
Jnd  extremely  useful.  But  granting  its  usefulness  in  certaii 
s,  one  is  rather  amused  by  the  claims  made  for  it  by  it 
'he  woe  he  denounces  on  the  head  of  the  impenitent  master 
ves  boys  retentive  if  not  quick  memories,  and  only  limite( 
iderstanding.     But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  allow  boy: 
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rade  entirely  upon  their  memories,  and  to  make  their  work  only  a 
ter  of  role.  While  we  encourage  ihem  to  use  the  memory  in  season, 
iiave  much  to  do  to  guard  against  their  using  it  out  of  season.  Most 
s,  in  their  desire  to  save  themselves  trouble,  will  endeavor  to  palm 
the  results  of  memory  as  the  achievements  of  understanding.  It  is 
lo  use  attempting  to  prevent  this  alt<^ether.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
ice  results  to  a  minimum.  But  while  we  are  careful  not  to  force  the 
erstanding,  we  are  bound  to  induce  them  to  put  it  to  some  use.  and 
lore  and  more  use  as  they  grow  older.     They  will  try  to  outwit  us  m 

matter,  and  probably  will  succeed  in  doing  so  more  often  than  we 
k.  For  example,  if  we  do  not  take  means  to  prevent  it,  they  will 
n  Euclid  by  heart  rather  than  by  sense  ;  and  no  doubt  much  of  their 
k  in  Euclid  is  and  must  be  more  of  the  nature  of  rote  work  than  we 
k  it.  At  the  end  of  a  lesson  in  Euclid  the  pupil  is  too  often  in  a 
>  of  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  over  his  accounts :  "  Mr. 
odhouse  had  been  talked  into  what  was  necessary,  told  that  he  under- 
d,  and  the  papers  swept  away."  Still  we  persist  in  our  endeavor  to 
:e  our  boys  follow  the  argument  intelligently,  and  our  reward  b  that 
ne  arrives  when  Euclid,  as  they  say,  "comes  to  them."  This  is  the 
It  of  their  own  efforts  of  memory  combined  with  gradually  successful 
npts  to  follow  our  explanation.  It  is  a  result  likely  to  last,  and  surely 
iluable  one.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
grammar  and  dictionary  method  in  language  may  not  be  equally  valu- 
.  Of  course  it  may  be  so  applied  and  often  has  been  so  applied  as  lo 
xtmparatively  worthless ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  these  days  no 
her  allows  a  boy  to  use  a  dictionary  without  constantly  trying  to 
le  him  to  a  sensible  and  restricted  use  of  it,  and  never  hears  a  lesson 
rammar  without  adding  to  his  pupils'  rote  work  illustration  and  expla- 
in adapted  to  their  capacities. 

ne  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  best  parts  of  the  Hamiltonian  system 
;  in  vogue  long  before  Hamilton's  time,  and  are  still  in  common  use. 

lessons  in  construction  and  translation  are  to  a  certain  extent  Hamil- 
»n;  what  we  call  "unseen  translation"  is  very  much  so.  But  the 
ern  pedagogue  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  share  Hamilton's  preju- 

against  the  early  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar ;  nor  do  we 
e  with  him  in  condemning  the  writing  of  those  exercises  which  more 

anything  else  give  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  syntax.  Nor  does 
idea  seem  to  gain  ground  that  the  natural  sciences  are  the  most  de- 
>le  studies  for  the  young.  He  would  be  a  bigot  indeed  who  should 
a  boy  with  a  decided  bias  in  that  direction  and  still  should  keep  him 
rously  to  the  classics  ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  a  boy  with  a  natural 

for  science  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  could  afford  to  dispense  with  an 
>ductory  training  in  language.  I  will  quote  from  a  correspondent, 
^ntleman  engaged  to  a  certain  extent  in  teaching  science ;  it  will  be 
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h  he  and  I  use  the  word  science  in  that  restricted  sen: 
to  put  on  it. 

Ily  of  opinion  that  science  as  an  educational  instrume 
less.  It  forms  an  admirable  seed,  but  a  wretched  ^/iwf 
1  powers  are  developed  by  plenty  of  Latin,  Greek,  ai 
will  soon  outstrip  on  his  own  ground  a  boy  who  has  hi 
s'  start  in  science  Co  the  neglect  of  these  studies.  Befo 
tical  schoolmaster  I  agreed  with  the  views  of  Herbe 
essed  in  his  essay  on  education ;  but  I  now  consider  t1 
jests  altogether  fallacious.    •    *    I  think  a  boy  of  sixtei 

0  has  mastered  a  sufficient  amount  of  mathematics,  mf 
anches  of  physics  with  very  great  advantage.  I  mi 
d  heat  as  being  capable  of  exact  mathematical  treatme 
ginning.  *  *  The  reason  why  science  forms  a  poor  ed 
:nt  is  clear  enough.  It  is  because  it  consists  of  gener 
uride  and  deep  for  young  boys  to  grasp.". 

agogue  would  not  be  glad  to  quote  the  following  won 
delivered  by  Dr.  Thomas  King  Chambers,  at  St.  Mary 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  ?  "  No  means  has  yet  bet 
tent  for  educating,  that  is,  bringing  out  the  power  of  tl 
nmatical  study  of  the  scientifically  formed  dead  language 
t  study  be  combined  with  that  concentration  of  tl 
bstract  ideas  which  is  gained  by  mathematics."  In  01 
ools  a  laboratory,  with  instruction  in  natural  science 
lie  curriculum,  and  were  this  instruction  reserved  for  boj 
for  it,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing ;  but  it  is  hai 
t  principle  boys,  whose  bent  and  whose  definite  aims  ai 
le  brought  in  numbers  to  attend  lectures  in  which  the 
to  lake  little  or  no  interest. 
>f  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  makes  a  severe  demand  upc 

1  a  demand  which  I  imagine  is  not  likely  to  be  readi 
itintains  that  a  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  adds  ve) 
>wers  of  appreciating  poetry.  As  a  case  in  point,  he  1: 
at  has  slid  down  a  glacier  in  the  ice-age  ;  and  he  remarl 
poetical  a  sight  is  that  rock  to  one  who  can  interpret  tt 
I  upon  it  than  to  one  who  knows  nothing  of  geolog 
eso;  but  I  cannot  think  the  remark  capable  of  more  than 
ilication.     What  has  science  to  say  to  the  "  Promethei 

fourth  Georgic,  and  the  sixth  ^neid ;  to  "The  Ter 
:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;"  to  "Paradise  Lost"  ar 
:.  Herbert  Spencer  personifies  science  as  a  very  grat 
loubt  she  is ;  but  she  must  not  be  suffered  to  trespa 
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he  lawful  domains  of  the  Muses,  else  we  shall  see  Orpheus  and  his 
ydice,  Oberon  and  his  Puck,  Prospero  and  his  Ariel,  bidden  to  pack. 
iie  parting  genius"  of  Milton  will  be  "with  sighing  sent,"  if  the 
lures  of  imagination  are  to  be  called  upon  by  science  to  stand  and 
ver ;  to  render  to  her  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves  or  forever 
old  their  peace.  Verily  science,  as  a  critic  of  poetry  that  has  charmed 
world  for  centuries,  will  be  constrained  to  make  use  of  a  formula  not 
nown  in  the  history  of  literary  criticism,  "This  will  never  do." 
ut  it  is  time  to  pass  from  theories  to  experiences,  to  certain  isolated 
i  which  have  been  witnessed  in  the  scholastic  world,  and  which  may 
e  to  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  those  who  are  but  a  little  way 
anced  in  the  paths  of  education.  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  noting 
■n  phenomena  for  the  use  of  the  great  prophet  of  pedagogy  yet  to  be 
1,  we  foresee  the  difficulties  that  will  beset  his  path.  What  shall  we 
of  the  following?  Did  the  perpetrator,  in  utter  ignorance,  imagine 
lin  thing,  or  is  the  achievement  due  to  a  matter-of  fact  temperament? 
tarch  says  of  Themistocles,  ^Xet^tv  iaurbv  b^rkp  8^iyf  njc  'EiidSoi, 
re  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  little  Greek,  it  may  be  well  to 
ark  that  the  verb  implies  "exerted  himself";  and  this  is  the  trans- 
in  which  I  am  doubtful  how  to  spell,  as  it  was  given  viva  voce,  "  He 
ised  himself  all  over  grease  [Greece?]"  Perhaps  the  same  tempera- 
it  was  at  work  in  this,  Hirundo  fingil  luleitm  opus, "  The  swallow  does 

dirty  work ;"  but  the  following  is  capable  of  elucidation,  8  acfwb^ 
r<f,  "the  prophet  of  June."  The  fact  is,  that  the  boy,  looking  out 
vbi;  in  his  dictionary,  found  "  august,"  but  got  confused  in  his  months, 
r  much-too-good  boy  also  is  apt  to  go  wrong  from  an  excess  of  con- 
ntiousness.  I  have  known  one  of  this  kind,  when  required  to  render 
following  into  Latin,  "  He  had  promised  to  lead  them  into  battle,  [and 

said]  that  he  was  ready,"  etc.,  do  so  thus,  Promiserat se  eos  adprH' 
»  ducturum  [  ]  velU,  etc.,  which  he  then  explained  :  "  I  knew  that 
words  in  brackets  were  to  be  left  out,  but  I  thought  I  had  better  put 
brackets  in."  This  reminds  me  of  a  line  instance  of  what  one  of  the 
lors  of  "Guesses  at  Truth"  calls  "the  dashing  style  of  writing." 
I  nervous  vigor  of  it  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  writer's  limited  vo- 
jlary,  but  it  certainly  reads  rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  our  armies 
'landers.  Per  ducis  Evandri  nomen,  deviclaque  bella,  spemque  meoM 
■  fidite  ne pedibus  !    "  In  the  name  of  your  leader  Evander,  and  your 

-,  and  by ,  do  not  fight  with  your  feet"  I 

L  few  eccentric  translations  may  here  be  enshrined.  Uidraiv  ^cXieaijXK 
revijC.  "Plato  was  a  poor  philosopher."  Pisces  jiactus  suM  ex  sen- 
Ha,  "  I  was  born  a  fish  by  preference."  PoUieebaris  te  venturvm,  (0 
ollicebaris  ventured  to  be ; "  (a)  "  Venture  to  be  Pollicebaris ' '  [appa- 
:ly  a  classical  parallel  to  "Dare  to  be  a  Daniel"].     Raros  iestantia 
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witness  to  his  unaccustomed  customs."  Coluber  mi 
"  A  snake  fed  on  good-for-nothing  hay."     A  correspc 

the  following :  i?J  papes  sont  (oujours  des  Italiens  bt& 
\ires,  "The  popes  are  nearly  always  Italian  washerwom 
It  the  next,  like  most  of  the  blunders  quoted  in  this  j 
Lthin  my  own  experience  \  xtiXunjia  tXe  Sia  Oedafv  xudvi 
jok  the  blue  veil."  /*o5yvf^D;  (hxia  '/ptc,  is  render 
oted  long  winded  Iris."  When  the  pedagogue  in  "lo 
to  take  vengeance  on  Apollo,  she  asks  and  he  answi 

xpeiaaai,  Ovtjtoi;  o6a',  ImepSpdjiat  ; 
aBfu/d  Ao^ioo  ^p^ffT^/ia. 

hus  Englished  i  C.  "  And  how  shallT,  a  mortal,  surpi 
P.  "  Blow  the  solemn  shrines  of  Loxias ! " 
also  have  their  points  of  interest,  IWwec  ^^  ot  n 
Tfic  fiioow  ejjowrec  ro  aurbiv  "All  the  Persian  rul( 
-n  middles.' '  Vespertinus  circumgemii  ursus  oviie,  "  T 
les  for  the  olives."  Cicero  said  of  the  brother  of  t 
us,  with  reference  to  the  corpse,  In  curiam  potissimt 
lid  not  mean,  as  one  boy  would  have  it,  "  He  stagger 
the  senate -house."  Magna  deum  genelrix  I  have  knoi 
t  governess  of  the  gods."  and  "  great  grandmother  of  t 
lid  Mrs.  Malaprop  derange  an  epitaph  better  than  a  b 
e  truthful  to  be  identical  with  the  beautiful,  produced  t) 
et  me  hear  thy  voice,"  Longis  auricuHs  carmina  mt 

e  familiar  with  the  lyric  in  "  The  Princess,"  beginni 
ard  thro'  rolling  drums."  I  knew  a  boy  to  write  out  t 
im  memory,  except  for  a  ludicrous  change  of  prepositi 
whole. 

A  moment,  while  the  trumpets  blow. 
He  sees  his  brood  across  thy  knee. 

I  is  a  quotation  I  got  frotn  Gray  to  illustrate  Inierea  dul< 
•scula  nail.  I  had  hoped  for,  "  And  climb  his  knees  1 
are,"  but  I  got 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doorn 
The  little  victims  play. 

J  are  more  at  home  and  less  absurd  in  their  prose  exi 
lere  they  sometimes  break  out.  The  author  of  the  afoi 
■is  auriculis  justified  his  choice  of  that  epithet  by  t 
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ifing  rendering  of  "  The  dog  uttered  a  horrible  howl,"  Cants  uhilatitm 
•licissimum  vocavit.  When  I  remonstrated  with  him  for  using  such 
ge  language,  he  very  reasonably  excused  himself  by  iiaying,  "I 
;d  to  make  it  strong." 

ys'  themes  or  essays  are  generally  worth  reading,  for  dull  as  they 
)r  the  most  part,  they  abound  in  literary  surprises.  The  following 
ire  passage  is  from  a  junior  theme  on  Robinson  Crusoe.  "There 
been  many  claims  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  volume,  as  a  gentleman 
ed  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Holdby  that  Lord  Somerset  told  him  that 
Oxford  wrote  it  when  he  was  in  prison,  and  that  Lord  Oxford  had 
I  it  to  Defoe.  ♦  *  *  *  Then  as  to  the  place  where  this  interesting 
was  written.  Some  say  that  Defoe  was  under  the  frowns  of  the 
rnment  when  he  wrote  it ;  others  say  that  it  was  written  in  a  little 
;e  of  Kent,  anfl  others  in  a  field  at  Stoke  Newington,  but  that  it  was 
:n  when  he  was  under  the  frowns  of  government  is  thought  most 
ible."  And  here  is  a  remark  apparently  directed  against  the  Church 
mt,  occurring  in  a  theme  on  "Ancient  and  Modern  Wariare"  : 
:hting  is  not  so  much  now  man  against  man  as  canon  against  canon." 
it  would  he  an  endless  task  to  record  the  absurdities  produced  by 
spelling.  One  of  my  essayists  had  an  eloquent  passage  on  a  short- 
genius  :  "  Kirke  White  was  soaring  upwards  to  try  and  make  a 
iguished  man  of  himself,  when  Death's  sting  struck  him,  and,  in  the 
s  of  the  poet  Byron,  '  O  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone.'  " 
next  specimen  is  from  a  history  paper :  "  He  got  into  a  row  for 
ing  up  like  a  girl  and  going  into  some  sort  of  Woman's  Rights 
Ing."  The  boy  was  aiming  at  the  rites  ol  the  bona  dea. 
is  entirely  irrelevant  answer  was  on  one  occasion  given  to  the 
nd,  "Describe  the  translation  of  Elijah  "  :  "I  do  not  know  what 
ranslation  of  Elijah  is,  but  the  translation  of  Mene,  Mens,  Tekcl, 
irsin  is  as  follows."  Unfortunately  it  did  not  follow  at  all.  The 
vho  produced  the  next  answer  had  been  hoaxed,  but  I  am  assured  it 
genuine  product  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
What  do  you  know  of  Isaac  Walton  ? "  A.  "  He  wrote  the  Com- 
Angler.  and  was  such  an  enthusiast  in  his  art  that  he  was  termed 
udicious  Hooker."  A  note  will  be  needed  to  elucidate  the  next 
le,  Q.  "What  is  the  Ecliptic?"  A.  "An  imaginary  line  going 
d  the  Equator.  It  seems  to  be  the  path  which  the  earth  goes  round, 
:  is  really  the  path  to  Heaven."  This  is  due  to  a  misconception  of 
lehnition  given  in  the  text-book,  "The  apparent  path  of  the  sun 
igh  the  heavens." 

ihall  make  no  attempt  to  classify  the  authors  of  the  miscellaneous 
lers  that  follow.  "Jennie  Lind,"  says  one.  "sang  at  Exeter  Hall, 
rave  the  proceeds  to  the  London  Hospital,  also  called  Miss  Florence 
tingale."     The  boy  who  started  a  proposition  of  Euclid  with  these 
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itraigbl  line,  which  is  impossible,"  was  plainly 
[ler.  Candente  niUns  eUphanlo,  "  Leaning  on  a 
ihic  picture  from  (he  battle-field;  but  I  have  my 
wing,  related  from  a  public  school,  is  not  apocry- 
•uMicos  ludos  speclabal,  "  A  country  gentleman 
onal  Schools."  yere  fabU  salio,  says  Virgil : 
ins,"  says  a  translator.      Vivax  apium  has  been 

I  "  the  busy  bee,"  but  this  was  the  work  of  an 
More  boylike,  perhaps,  is  the  following,  Vitue  &  la 
jreek."  Many  of  my  readers  wll  remember  the 
ril  of  the  warrior's  chariot  in  the  Happy  Fields, 
ani ;  but  this  rendering,  a  genuine  one,  will  be 

chariot  is  like  an  empty."  And  this  perhaps 
mnmndum  odorem,  "  An  unearthly  smell." 
om  maintaining  that  this  record  of  school-room 
f  clear  light  on  the  nature  of  the  school-boys, 
the  didactic  spirit  than  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
ve  afforded  me,  some  diversion.  Still,  as  I  have 
ssible  that  being  facts,  they  may  have  their  uses. 

in  the  educational  world  may  be  as  useful  as  the 
s  rainfall  in  the  meteorological  world. 
'  college  used  to  say  (whether  at  first  or  second 

"  When  you  enter  upon  the  study  of  any  wide 
:t  to  find  yourself  in  three  successive  states  of 
ch  you  think  you  will  soon  know  all  about  it ; 
u  feel  that  you  will  never  know  anything  about  it; 

II  trust  you  know  a  little,  and  humbly  hope  that 
ow  a  little  more."  On  the  vast  subject  of  the 
ily  not  in  the  first  of  these  three  stages.  On  a 
itured  to  classify  the  perpetrators  of  academical 
ing  my  attempts  in  that  direction,  I  am  painfully 
classifies,  invents."     As  I  have  said  before,  I  am 

[>eriences,  and  leave  it  to  more  philosophical  heads 
'e  supplied.  Some  twenty  ye^rs,  however,  spent 
le  some  claim  to  write  and  speak  of  them  as  one 
r  minds  are  not  as  their  teachers'  minds.  There 
;m  that  is  and  must  remain  very  puzzling  even  to 
.rest  recollection  of  their  own  boyhood.  On  ob- 
ies,  and  their  openness  on  the  one  hand  and  their 
the  other,  one  is  inclined  to  speak  of  them  as 
;le :  "  Who  (fo«  know  that  fellow's  intrigues  ?  *  * 
he  would  but  apply  himself!"— y,  //.  Raven,  in 
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Let  the  Teaober  be  Prepared- 

BY   J.  T.   LUNN. 

he  teacher  who  is  actuated  by  the  right  spirit  will  never  be  content 

<e  mentally  at  a  stand-still,  or  to  aslc  to  be  excused  from  doing  what 

equires  hia  pupils  to  do,  viz.,  study. 

ost  have  read  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  on  being 

id  why  he  was  always  at  so  much  trouble  lo  study  each  lesson  pre- 

s  to  hearing  it,  said  "  he  wT}uld  rather  hb  pupils  should  drink  from  a 

ling  brook  than  from  a  stagnant  pond," 

tie  practice  which  the  very  learned  Doctor  thought  necessary  to  keep 

tnowledge  fresh  and  vigorous  is  one  which  many,  possessing  but  the 

;st  tithe  of  his    information,  think   wholly  unnecessary.    We  have 

many  such  who  betrayed  their  practice  by  having,  previous  to  hear- 
a  recitation,  to  ask,  "  Where  is  the  lesson?"  or,  "On  what  page  do 

recite?"  Questions  of  this  kind  force  a  conviction  of  the  inert 
acter  of  the  ins truci ion  that  must  prevail  under  such  a  system.  The 
ber  should  know  where  each  lesson  is,  and  previous  to  Hearing  should 

it  over  and  prepare  to  present  it  successfully.  One  of  the  most 
ninent  teachers  we  have  had,  has  recently  said  that  if  our  teachers 
:,  without  previous  preparation  or  notice,  called  on  to  recite  the  lesson 

were  intending  to  require  their  pupils  to  recite,  not  one  in  ten  could 
ould  make  a  decent  recitation.  This  assertion  may  have  been  made 
out  sufficient  data  to  justify  its  sweeping  statement,  but  we  doubt  if 
)ne  will  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  prove  that  all  our  teacheis 
id  make  good  recitations  in  the  lessons  they  teach,  if  called  upon  ud- 
res.  A  good,  and  nothing  more  than  just,  preparation  is  to  be  able 
icite  each  lesson  as  well  as  the  pupil  ought  to  be  prepared  to  recite, 
thing  less  than  such  preparation  means  that  some  of  (he  pupils  are 
;r  prepared  to  hear  the  teacher  recite  than  is  the  teacher  to  hear  the 
Is.    We  have  too  many  teachers  who  must  have  a  book  to  look  at  or 

are  unable  to  conduct  an  exercise. 
It  preparation  of  this  kind  involves  something  more  than  keeping  up 

the  classes,  a  progress  that  no  thoroughly -in-earnest  teacher  will  be 
em  with;  it  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  study  of  branches  foreign 
le'School  work  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged.     Such  advance  work 

by  increasing  the  stock  of  knowledge,  developing  the  capabilities, 
uring  higher  certificates,  tend  to  place  the  person  doing  it  in  better 
lions  and  increase  his  chances  for  success  in  the  battle  of  life.  We 
V  a  few  who  are  doing  this  good  work,  and  year  by  year  they  de- 
p  in  mind  and  character,  and  gain  in  position  and  the  esteem  of  those 

whom  they  are  acquainted, 
ich  outside  work  for  mental  improvement  may  have  a  two-fold  ob- 
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ider  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  acqui- 
i  of  certificates.  We  think  the  latter  object  has 
er  the  other — it  enables  us  more  readily  to  meas- 
ect  our  efforts  towards  a  definite  end.  We  think 
Carted  as  a  third-grade  certificate  holder  should, 
g,  be  able  to  take  a  second  grade,  and  after  three 
Ice  a  first-grade  certificate.     We  have  those  who 

"what  man  has  done  man  can  do;"  we  have 
in&;,  have  kept  up  with  their  classes  in  our  Nor- 
ersity.  It  made  hard  work,  but  it  paid  well— far 
y  condition  of  some  others  has  paid  them.     Some 

to  do  any  such  work.  To  such  we  say.  Time 
0  such  work,  and  you  can  find  time  if  you  reso- 
iopt  as  a  motto,  "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
nust  successfully  feed  others  must  itself  be  fed — 
sly — or  instead  of  presenting  the  vital  germ  en- 
vledge,  it  will  present  merely  its  withered  husks 

School  Journal. 
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of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain,  an  ad- 
fames  Kendal,  on  "  The  British  Watch  Industry." 
the  sun  dial  of  Ahaz  is  the  first  record  of  a  lime- 
:  of  the  Egyptians  were  intended  as  gnomons,  and 
1  sun  dial  was  the  hemicycle  of  the  Chaldean  as- 
B.  C.  The  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  was  the 
easuring  time,  used  by  the  Chaldeans  ;  but  to 
liscovery  of  timekeepers  may  be  due,  he  said  that 
jrches  as  early  as  1 174,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
nted  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Stephen's  for  taking 
ace  Yard,  Westminister.  In  1326  Richard  Wall- 
.Iban's  placed  a  clock  in  his  monastery  which 
-notion  of  the  sun,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the 
e,  etc..  and  the  account  of  ihJs  clock  is  still  pre- 
Library  at  Oxford:  In  1340  Peter  Rightfoot,  a 
Lbbey,  made  a  clock  which,  at  the  Reformation, 
Cathedral,  and  the  original  is  now  to  be  seen  at 
luseum.  The  clock  for  the  Strassburg  Cathedral 
1  finally  completed  in  1574  by  Conradus  Daspo- 

dulum  for  securing  accuracy  of  time  was  first 
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ipted  by  Vincent  Galileo,  in  1A48,  and  the  anchor  escapement,  for  rega- 
ng  it,  by  Dr.  Hook,  1666 ;  and  he  slated  that  little  progress  was  made 
:e  that  time  until  Mr.  Dennison,  now  Lord  Grimthorpe,  designed  the 
:k  for  the  Victoria  Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1854.  The 
St  remarkable  episode  in  the  construction  of  timekeepers  is  the  lever 
ipement,  invented  by  Thomas  Mudge,  in  1770,  the  last  epoch  in  the 
ory  of  the  watch.  The  progress  of  the  last  tifty  years  in  waich  mak- 
has  consisted  rather  in  the  perfection  of  proportions  than  in  the  intro- 
;tion  of  new  principles,  for  even  the  invention  of  winding  from  the 
idant  instead  of  a  watch  key  is  tardy  appreciation  of  an  invention 
ented  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

U  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition  of  1885,  Kendal  &  Dent  ex- 
iled a  horological  novelty  of  a  watch  with  two  dials  placed  back  to 
k,  with  the  movement  between  them.  On  one  dial  was  marked  the 
divisions  of  twelve  hours,  and  on  the  other  the  suggested  hour  circle 
\\  twenty-four  divisions,  and  this  invention  attracted  considerable  atten- 
I  from  horologists  and  mechanicians,  Mr.  Kendal  then  referred  to  the 
>ortant  uses  to  which  timekeepers  are  devoted  by  the  use  of  marine 
onometers  to  enable  the  navigator  to  ascertain  his  longitude  as  be 
/els  over  the  sea.  In  1714  the  English  government  otfeied  a  reward 
^10,000  for  determining  the  longitude  to  within  sixty  miles,  _£ig,ooo 
liin  forty  miles,  and  ^20,000  within  thirty  miles;  and  this  reward  wa£ 
jred,  after  thirty  years  of  unremitting  labor,  by  John  Harrison,  a  ear- 
lier, of  Faulby,  in  Yorkshire,  who  succeeded.  In  1764,  in  producing 
present  marine  chronometer. — Scientific  American. 


QaestioQ  of  the  Hoar. 

low  much  shall  be  paid  for  labor?  is  the  question  of  the  hour.     The 

>rly-paid  factory-girl  is  commisseraied,  the  hard-working  mechanic 

doled,  the  merchant's  clerk  pitied;  and  the  world  is  full  of  philan- 

]pic  individuals  who  are  mourning  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  over  the 

ings  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  labor.     But  amid  all  this  lamen- 

on,  who  is  crying  aloud  and  shedding  tears  over  the  sad  fate  of  the 

imon-school  teacher?     We  suggest  that  Joseph  Cook  prepare  a  lec- 

;  on  teachers'  woes. 

.  They  never  reach  the  limit  of  a  possible  examination. 

.  They  are  employed  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  their  en- 

;ements  must  terminate  in  three  or  four  months,  and  may  be  brought 

imarily  to  a  close. 

.  They  are  often  paid  less  than  the  factory-girl,  and  the  maid-of  all- 

'k  in  the  kitchen. 
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.nt  fear  from  meddlesome  parents  who  desire  cod- 
ichool  work  shall  be  done.  As  a  result  they  lose 
as  well  as  thdt  of  the  community  in  which  they 
duals  of  spirit  and  talent,  they  abandon  their  lem- 
just,  and  vow  never  to  enter  the  school-room  as 

Teaching  should  be  undertaken  as  a  life-work, 
e  should  be  guaranteed.  A  decent  salary  should 
e  work  of  teaching  should  be  classed  equal  to  the 
t  should  be  prepared  for,  entered  upon,  and  cod- 
and  with  the  same  spirit,  as  law,  divinity  or  medi- 
ae, it  is  the  greatest  joke  of  the  century  to  talk 
teaching. — £d.  Monlhly. 


rnment  in  a  Primary  Sohool. 

BY  SARAH   W.  SMITH. 

ften  hears  such  remarks  as  these ;  "  It  is  easy  tc 
they  are  not  old  enough  to  make  a  teacher  much 
le  little  ones,  I  know  I  could  get  along  without  a 
lilar  remarks. 

ch  deliberately  planned  mischief  in  the  primary 
rs,  perhaps  ;  but  the  restless  activity  of  so  many 
mable  to  fix  their  minds  on  even  the  most  attrac< 
1  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  will  soon  bring  about  i 
teacher  has  not  the  skill  necessary  to  control  and 
i.  "You  might  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach 
bate  its  usual  height,"  as  to  stand  before  a  com- 
and  say  to  the  wriggling  mass  of  uneasy  handf 
f  physical  force  alone  were  needed,  then  it  would 
rn  a  child  of  six  than  one  of  sixteen  years.  Bui 
t  the  aim  of  school  government  should  be  to  teacl 
ittention  to  work  in  hand,  and  to  develop  mora 
ze  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  govern  a  primary 

»  that  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  is  i 
'.  necessity  of  government  is  the  ^y  in  the  pot  o 
long  the  roses,  the  cloud  that  sometimes  obscure: 
in  the  sweet     Happy  is  that  teacher  who  can  sc 
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irmonize  the  various  wills — and  wonts — that  there  will  be  little  Triction 
'  need  for  the  assertion  of  authority. 

A  Quiet,  seif- con  trolled  teacher,  who  knows  she  is  master  of  the  situa- 
>n,  has  every  advantage  over  one  who  is  fussy,  noisy,  or  nervous.  "  A 
w,  sweet  voice,  that  exceltent  thing  in  woman,"  is  a  great  help  in  gov- 
ning  little  children.  An  enthusiastic  teacher,  in  her  very  anxiety  to 
alee  her  explanations  dear  and  plain  to  all,  will,  almost  without  knowing 

take  a  high  pitch  and  speak  in  an  excited  way  that  has  a  tendency  to 
ake  her  pupils  noisy  and  nervous.  Some  teachers  use  a  tone  in  ihe 
hool-room  that  they  use  nowhere  else,  habitually  speaking  in  a  sharp, 
mmanding  way,  with  never  a  "please"  or  "thank  you."  Such  a 
lice  is  tiresome  and  exasperating  enought  to  stir  up  all  the  evil  in  a 
lild. 
Then  we  talk  too  much  to  have  our  words  effective.    I  heard  a  teacher 

a  teachers'  training  class  say  this  summer  that  no  one  caution  to  young 
ichers  had  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  the  one  against  too  much  talking. 

e  say  the  same  things  over  and  over.  We  ask  a  question,  then  before 
e  child  has  had  time  fairly  to  weigh  our  words,  we  say,  "  Now  think." 
Can  you  think?"  Then  the  question  is  repeated,  and  again  the  child 
called  upon  to  think.  How  many  of  us  could  do  much  thinking  under 
ch  circumstances  ? 

System  and  order,  with  variety,  are  also  a  necessity  in  a  well-governed 
hool.  I  visited  a  school  once  where  from  five  to  ten  were  deprived  of 
eir  recess  each  session  for  dropping  their  slate  pencils.  I  afterwards 
;ntioned  the  fact  to  an  experienced  primary  teacher,  who  replied  that  if 
ncils  were  frequently  dropj>ed  it  showed  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
tehfr.  I  did  not  understand  then  how  this  could  be,  and  thought  her 
ply  severe,  but  now  I  believe  she  was  right.  I  have  learned  since  that 
e  children  may  be  taught  to  work  in  such  an  orderly,  systematic  way 
it  confusion  will  be  avoided  and  unnecessary  noise  prevented, 
A  carefully  prepared  programme  is  another  great  aid  in  school  manage- 
snt.  It  is  well  to  have  general  exercises  in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle, 
d  at  the  close  of  each  session.  In  the  beginning,  that  the  change  from 
ly  to  work  may  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible ;  in  the  middle,  as  a 
St ;  at  the  close,  because  then  the  children  are  too  tired  for  difficult 
jrk.  The  general  exercises  may  consist  of  short  lessons  in  writing, 
awing,  music,  oral  language,  or  phonics.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
ould  be  frequent  opportunities  given  for  changing  positions  and  exer- 
ing  different  muscles.  And  by  thus  giving  a  lawful  opportunity  to 
irk  off  surplus  energy  you  will  lessen  Johnny's  desire  to  stand  on  his 
ad  or  punch  Willie  the  first  time  your  back  is  turned. 
One  great  source  of  inattention  and  consequent  disorder  is  large  classes. 
lort  recitations  and  small  classes  are  helps  not  always  duly  appreciated 
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{  ungraded  schools.  I  like  the  Quincey  method 
those  of  about  the  same  mental  ability  for  class  wor 
»cher  to  do  more  individual  work,  prevents  the  qui< 
ing  all  the  questions,  and  gives  the  slow  ones  a  betl 
lentat  growth.  While  the  teacher  is  busy  with  o 
the  class  may  be  employed  with  busy  work.  I  ha 
ndergartens  their  abundance  of  material  for  finger  ei 
e  felt  sure  that  much  of  this  material  might  be  used 
vork,  if  we  only  knew  what  to  get  and  how  to  use  it. 
It  of  slate  work  having  been  assigned  a  class,  when  t 
tmining  this,  I  pass  among  them,  correcting  slates  ai 
>usy  wprk  to  those  who  have  done  their  best.  T 
lo  their  work  over  again,  while  the  others  are  hapj 
ving,  stick  laying,  blocks,  paper  folding,  tablets,  or  whi 
nay  be.  No  threats  are  made,  no  rewards  offered,  : 
t  it  does  not  take  even  the  dullest  long  to  perceive  tl: 

0  do  his  best.  And  the  best  a  child  can  do  shou 
I,  though  it  may  not  be  so  good  as  his  neighbor's. 

n  when  a  child  finds  that  each  attempt  of  his  to  do  rig 
that  every  time  he  carries  out  his  own  plans  regardlf 
ihes,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  in  some  forfeited  pleasui 
stion.  A  very  successful  minister  was  once  asked  h( 
ild  accomplish  so  much  work  outside'  of  his  regul 
He  replied  that  he  made  it  a  point  never  to  do  an 
he  could  possibly  get  some  one  else  to  do.  Wou 
jually  applicable  to  the  school-room  ?  In  the  prima 
:here  are  many  articles  to  be  distributed  and  gathen 
y.  If  the  teacher  does  this  she  will  be  hurried,  wh 
this  time  to  plav-  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  childr 
lese  things  for  themselves  and  each  other,  they  will 
teacher  will  have  time  for  the  general  oversight  of  a 
ie  children  are  learning  to  do  by  doing, 
good  government  that  have  been  mentioned — a  quii 
cher,  low  voice  and  pleasant  tones,  system  and  order, 
pr<^amme,  recitations  in  groups,  plenty  of  busy  wo 
id  ability  of  pupils,  and  a  teacher  with  patience  to  wi 

1  do  the  work — are  only  a  few  of  the  essentials.  ' 
Ided  a  knowledge  of  child-nature  in  general,  and  ea 

and,  in  and  through  all,  love  for  the  children,  devotii 
itith  in  God. — OAio  Educational  Monthly, 
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Moral  TrainiDg. 

ir  pupils  are  not  stocks  and  stones  to  be  laid  with  mortar  and  trowel, 
ire  living  things,  with  traits  as  distinguishing  as  those  of  the  maple 
lemlock  ;  they  are  to  be  trained,  guided,  and  developed  by  the  wise 
ler,  and  in  no  way  more  efficiendy  than  by  the  example  of  the 
er,  by  her  conduct  in  the  daily  work  and  intercourse  of  the  school- 
pupil  is  not  advanced  in  morals  by  reciting  moral  maxims  to  a 
ler  in  whose  justice  and  honesty  of  dealing  with  her  pupils  he  has 
inAdence,  nor  is  he  instructed  in  reverence  for  any  Higher  Power  by 
iting  portions  of  sacred  Scripture  to  one  who  in  her  daily  life  shows 
regard  for  the  commonest  rules  of  truthfulness  and  respect  for  au- 

is  not,  I  think,  by  ihe  perfunctory  teaching  of  moral  principles  that 
icter  is  to  be  developed  and  established.     Our  pupils  above  the  pri- 

grades  will  pass  as  satisfactory  an  examination  in  the  principles  of 
lity  as  the  clergymen  who  assemble  in  their  weekly  meetings. 

the  wise  and  sympathetic  teacher  in  the  school-room  are  to  be 
ed  those  habits  of  truthfulness,  integrity,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
s,  respect  for  properly  constituted  authority,  and  reverence  for  what 
;red,  which  no  program  morality  with  textbook  and  manual,  thirty 
tesa  day, 'can  ever  secure. 

»t  a  recitation,  not  an  exercise  of  the  school-day'in  reading,  in  arilh- 
:,  or  in  geography,  is  without  the  opportunity  for  forming  those 
s  of  right  thinking  and  doing  in  which  all  useful  morality  consists, 
I  visit  to  any  one  of  our  school-rooms  will,  I  feel  assured,  convince 
aviler  that  nowhere  is  there  a  more  constant,  consistent,  efficient  dc- 
iment  of  high,  worthy  and  durable  moral  principle  and  character 
in  our  public  schools. — Sufii.  George  Howland,  Chicago. 


Plain  Enslish. 

a  practical  lecture  at  Haverford  College,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
iminent  English  historian,  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  man- 
n  which  foreign  words  have  come  into  our  language  and  displaced 
I  English  words  without  cause.  He  said  that  Americans  have  retained 
f  good  English  words  which  in  England  have  been  discarded.  The 
I  "fall,"  a  season  of  the  year,  is  an  English  word  in  use  in  America, 
h  has  been  displaced  in  England  by  the  Latin  word  "autumn,"  and 


Schools  on  the  Continent. 

1  Englishman  complained  in  a  letter  to  an  English  nt 
merican  use  of  this  word,  supposing  that  it  had  beer 
le  Declaration  of  Independence.  Each  country  has  1 
le  other  has  lost.  Mr.  Freeman  believes  that  any  thoi 
:ing  can  be  put  forth  clearly  in  English,  without  the  u: 
•r  of  strange,  out  of  the-way  words,  the  jargon  of  di 
is  kind  of  talk  is  used  by  cunning  people  who  want  to  < 
jhts,  and  by  silly  people  because  they  think  it  sounds 
looking  over  a  file  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  newspaper 
noticed  how  he  told  Iiis  story,  in  a  straightforward,  w 
th  none  of  that  forced  humor  and  "  tall  talk ' '  of  whicl 
it  present  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  He  saw  no  ua 
"locate,"  and  thought,  "begin"  much  better  than  "c 
igurate"  and  "  initiate."  To  illustrate,  he  once  w 
al  of  care  this  sentence:  "The  time  had  now  come  \i 
lad  done  all  this  good  to  his  native  land  was  to  und 
and."  There  was  only  one  foreign  word,  "  native,"  in 
night  have  used  "father"  land,  but  this  was  the  other 
le  sentence,  "  the  time  had  now  come,"  etc.,  he  adv 
f,  "the  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  individual 
'  etc. 

St  those  persons  who  have  been  induced,  "because 
3und  lhe"i"  instead  of  the  "e"  in  the  first  syllabi 
[ieither,"to  learn  that  Dr.  Freeman  sounds  the  "  e." 
rest  to  them  also  to  learn  that,  unlike  a  New  Englan 
ever  slurs  final  "r"  but,  like  a  Pennsylvanian,  giVes  i 
full  tone  that  is  its  due.  Webster's  Diclionary  says  "  A 
:  the  best  and  most  general  usage,  is  decidedly  in  favc 
inst  j'-ther;  and  all  lexicographers  of  note  agree  that 
!-ther  is  to  be  preferred. — Pennsylvania  Schodl  Journa 


Schools  on  the  GontinoDt. 

inds  ahead  of  all  other  nations  in  the  excellence  of  its 
mdary  schools.  The  well  known  Realschulen,  man; 
nprise  ten  classes  and  are  co-ordinate  with  the  gymns 
ition  which  is  perhaps  the  best  possible  general  prepara 
or  trade  pursuits.  In  these  schools  the  classical  langui 
and  the  time  thus  saved  is  devoted  to  modern  langui 
n  addition  schools  of  commerce  are  found  in  nearly  all 
Germany.     There  are  certain  differences  between  the 
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r  commercial  education  and  indeed  of  educatioi 
1  in  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Prussia.  The  mercani 
ended  and  they  are  practically  independent  of  gi 
of  the  real  schools  have  a  commercial  depattmc 
here  are  in  Germany  seventeen  special  schools 
'ing  certificale  of  which  is  recognized  as  conferrii 
ir's  military  service ;  nine  middle  schools  with  a  les 
,  and  a  large  number  of  evening  schools,  which  : 
merchants,  apprentices,  and  other  persons  engage< 
With  the  view  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  j 
o  attend  special  courses  of  instruction  on  comm 
f  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  have  arran 
,  which  are  intended  for  those  who  are  seeking  pi 
nent  in  the  customs  and  excise  offices,  but  are  foil 
3  who  have  received  their  early  education  at  a  gym 
md  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  spend  a 
before  commencing  business. 

ustria- Hungary  there  are  nine  high  schools  of  coi 
diate  schools,  and  forty-two  schools  intended  princi 
s  nothing  that  calls  for  special  notice  in  the  subject 
;  schools.  The  course  of  study  is  very  similar  to 
ling  schools  of  Germany.  The  most  important  of  t 
enna  and  is  known  as  the  Handels  akademie.  It  gi 
uction,  the  one  occupying  three  years  and  the  ot 
DJects  of  instruction  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
hools. 

»ly  the  subject  of  commercial  education  is  receivin 
The  system  of  bifurcation  commences  immediately : 
elementary  school.  Those  intended  for  industria 
:he  technical  school  (scuola  tecnica)  and  thence  ti 
;,  Others  pass  through  the  corresponding  classica 
ity.  The  technical  institute  corresponds  to  soi 
her  real  schools  of  Germany,  but  each  institute  cc 
;parate  departments,  in  which  the  institution^  is  sp 
)  different  branches  of  industry.  There  are  sixt; 
:s  in  Italy,  in  many  of  which  there  is  a  department « 
nercial  education. 

:lgium  there  are  numerous  middle  schools,  the  obj 
are  youths  for  commercial  pursuits.  The  fact  that 
Idle  classes  are  destined,  for  the  most  part,  to  earn 
;  or  commerce  is  recognized  in  the  general  scheme 
on  adopted  in  Belgium,  and  the  course  of  school  stu 
ngly. — Philip  Magnus,  in  the  Co^emporary  Revit 


"Anthor  Days"  in  oar  Fablio  Sohools. 

of  the  uticle  fullowing  has  been  delayed  hy  its  being  kccidentallf 
M>ked.  It  has,  however,  lost  none  of  iU  value  or  intereit  by  the  di 
Tiler  will  pardon  the  ovenight. — Eds.] 

CGmred  orer  i.  veiy  good  article  in  s  late  Journal,  and  as  I  have  f< 
I  writer  describes,  of  great  benefit,  I  will  write  and  add  a  word  i 
verf  school  some  such  literary  course  should  be  pursued,  and  chil 
ed  to  select  passages  from  good  authors  and  commit  them  to  men 

having  lost  irs  attractiveness,  by  frequent  repetition,  may  be  again 
coBDcction  with  it  some  appropriate  passage  be  assigned  as  part  of 
a  class  in  Fourth  Reader  who  take  great  interest  in  worL  of  the  li 
I  such  selections  as  serve  to  elevate  their  thoughts  and  stimulate  I 
d  course.  Such  verses  as — 
Take  care  of  the  minutes — the  jewels  of  time, 

Life's  sweet  opportunities  given, 
The  safer  we  keep  them,  the  brighter  they'll  shine — 

O  waste  not  one  day  of  the  seven." 
od,  cannot  and  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  help  one  to  refraiit  I 

improvement  on  the  wings  of  time." 

:  required  to  have  >  note-book  in  which  to  write  selections ;  give  t 
e  them  recited  by  number,  and  require  frequent  recitations  and  revi 
nterest  (o  flag;  not  only  earnestly  persist  in  having  all  copying  i 
t  have  a  correct  recital  at  all  times,  and  see  that  no  idea  eipressi 
rongly  applied.     Great  interest  will  be  manifested  and  great  good 

feel  safe  to  say,  as  I  have,  with  intense  pleasure,  conducted  such  e 
immediate  good. 


Nof«i. 

WCATION. — We  have  captains  of  indnstiy  and  Snance.  Why  have 
cation — men  of  leisure  and  culture,  capable  of  enthusiasm  and  in 
'  themselves  into  such  a  cause  and  give  it  their  earnest  consideral 
active  support  7 

ks,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Epictetus  were  the  teachers.  Where  shall 
leaders,  masters,  patrons,  even,  who  will  see  education  ilfits  (rue  Ij 
>gnize  teaching  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  arts — the  art  of  arts 
ing  up  of  the  artist  himself,  and  of  ever  nobler  types  of  humanit]! 
Mu — Ofim  ZeUirt. 

ttiag  of  (he  Berlin  Anthropological  Society,  Lieutenant  Quedenfeli 
>  has  lived  on  Gomero  Island,  one  of  the  Canary  group,  describ 
which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  language  does  not  consii 
of  signals  or  sounds.  It  is  described  as  ordinary  speech  translated 
>,  each  syllable  having  its  own  appropriate  tone.  The  Gomero 
s  when  whistling,  and  Lieutenant  Qucdcnfeldt  asserts  that  he  can  c 
vilb  a  neighbor  a  mile  off,  who  understands  all  he  is  saying. 
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ctice  ii  can6Ded  to  Gomero  liUnd,  and  ii  quite  nnknoim  to  the  ol 
)ipc1>go.  The  adoption  of  the  whistlinj[  Unguge  ii  laid  to  be  d 
graphical  couitruclion  of  Gomera  IilADd.  It  ii  traTcned  by  nun 
p  ravines,  nmning  out  in  all  directioni  from  the  central  plMeaa. 
Iged  tbej  can  onlji  be  crossed  with  great  difficult; ;  hence,  a  man  U*i 
iw  of  another  in  a  itraiEbt  line,  hu  often  to  go  many  miles  when  hi 
>k  t<i  hii  neighbor.  This,  it  it  conjectured,  led  tolhe  BdoptJon  of  w 
uis  of  commnnicalion,  which  bai  gradually  aunmed  the  propoitioni 
speech. — St.  Jamti'  Gautle. 

Vho  of  oar  public  tervanli  works  the  hardest  7 
I  there  any  doubt  it  is  the  school  teacher  ? 

Lnd  of  thete  school  teachers  a  large  proportion  are  women — nndei 
ig  women.  The  law  says  when  a  soldier,  a  policeman,  ■  fireman, 
he  shall  be  retired  on  half  pay.  Wai  there  ever  a  general  who  pla 
sive  compass,  such  far-reaching  operations  u  those  which  occupy  the 
our  school  teachers  ?  Waa  there  ever  a  policeman  given  to  predo 
En  to  our  school  teachers  ? 

L  school  teacher  t  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  the  man  or  won 
1,  who  molds  the  clay,  who  turns  the  switch,  who  steers  the  bark,  wb 
existence  for  the  boys  of  to-day — the  men  of  to-morrow.  Patient 
rehensive,  anxious  all  tbe  time — these  are  the  conditions  of  the  faith 
.  if  out  public  schools  are  an  institution  of  which  the  country  boasb 
esmen  are  proud,  to  whose  brain,  band,  and  endeavor  is  it  due  ?  Yi 
rants  they  are  the  poorest  paid.  They  have  long  hours,  foul  air,  co 
r  HewariCt  Lttllr. 

Ulifoknia  has  a  school  fund  of  ^2.700,000  permanently  invested,  1 
roperly  tax  for  school  purposes.  The  average  salaiy  of  male  teacl 
1.75,  and  of  females  ^64.12.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  fund  recei 
library  purposes.  Teachers  are  compelled  to  attend  institutes  from 
without  loss  of  salary.  Ten  years'  successful  service  gives  the  tea 
:ertifiGate.  The  smallest  districts  in  the  State  receive  not  less  than  (4 
nale  teachers  receive  the  same  pay  as  male  teachers  if  they  hold 
lificate;  and  the  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the  parent  or  guard 
'jaw  "  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils. 

}OES  it  pay  to  teach  ?  Never  in  money ;  always  if  one  rejoices  in  al 
0  works  to  benefit  another  cannot  expect  to  gel  the  rewards  he  gets  11 
himself.  But  we  believe  that  teaching  is  mote  likely  to  pay  if  it  b 
teacher  widen  bis  influence,  undertake  a  broader  style  of  work,  prof 
ligher  positions.  Tbe  field  he  occujnes  may  not  be  able  to  yield  belt 
him  bravely  determine  to  do  twice  his  work  elsewhere.  Henry  Ge< 
a  wants  to  do  less  and  get  more.  We  say  the  teacher  who  wis! 
inneralion  must  increase  hia  work  both  in  quality  and  quantity.—  7 


VBfind  in  Tht  SihOol  yottmalo^xXx  asfucy  and  entertaining  aitide 
ichers,"  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Webster.  We  copy  the  concluding  paragraph 
charge  tuition  fees  was  Protagoras.  The  art  of  ornamenting  taitio 
itras  "  is  a  later  evolution.  Parents  of  pupils  in  fashionable  seminal 
ise  to  exclaim,  "  O,  the  wild  charge  Ibey  made  I " 


tk's  "  nmioiy  lyMem,"  «o  eKteiui*elr  adTertiied,  hu  been  >ttacke< 
ad  bnaincM  muniiger  u  based  on  fslte  precente*,  and  it  (o  be  «howi 
&  recent  exhibition  the  "profesor"  appeared  in  no  enviable  light. 

'ninii)£  leemt  to  be  making  real  progresa  in  many  parts  of  tbi 
Uoret  of  New  York,  PenmylTania,  Maryland,  and  New  Jeney  havi 
looking  to  iti  uloptioD  ■*  put  of  the  public  school  course  of  stndy  ii 


ire  Bf^reeable  in  canveisation  llian  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  thi 
more  agreeable  tban  beauty. — Adduen. 

iltaire  that  when,  in  his  painful  effort  to  learn  English,  he  diseoveret 
:  spelled  "ague,"  a  word  of  two  syllables,  but  if  you  increased  lh< 
I  more  letters,  and  so  got  p-1-a-g-u-e,  the  word  became  one  syllabk 
'  plag,"  he  threw  the  book  across  the  room,  fairly  danced  with  rage 
wn  bitter  way,  that  one-half  of  the  English  nation  might  have  th< 
er  half  the"plague." — Tkt  PkBttograpkie  Magatmt. 

itely,  to  think  correctly,  to  read  clearly,  and  to  speak  impressively 
b1  training. — Ex. 

ement,  by  George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  o 

to  the  country  schools  of  the  United  States : 

ools  show  ihat  where  there  is  no  well  arranged  course  of^sludies,  thi 
ly  graded.  They  also  show  that  the  ichools  are  well  graded  in  pro 
ce  of  school  efficiali  in  holding  Ikt  Itachen  to  the  prescribed  Coursi 
ions,  and  through  the  examination  of  the  several  classes  in  passinj 
nirse,     And  actual  resulU  demonstrate  that  al  liail  one  yiar  in  six  i. 

the  ordinary  branches  of  study  by  even  an  imperfect  grading  o 


AVttu  says ;  James  Johonnot,  the  well-known  anthor  and  instiluti 
ionday  oP  this  week  (July  2d),  at  Tarpin  Springs,  Florida,  where  hi 
I  of  the  time  for  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Johonnot  was  one  of  thi 
highly  respected  educational  authors  and  lecturers  in  the  country,  ani 
.  vacancy  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

oretto,  is  the  largest  painting  in  the  world.  It  is  84  feet  wide,  33^ 
in  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice. 

toiy,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  education  is  compnisor 
je*  of  seven  and  sixteen,  and  is  absolutely  free  to  all  residents  of  th 
i  and  twenty-one,  from  primary  school  to  nnivenity  included. 

lacceed*  in  having  her  pupil*  thmk  for  themselves  is  the  wise  ani 


narkable  incident  is  related  by  Frederick  Pollock :  My  second  toi 
lingular  manneT.     His  mother  used  to  read  out  to  him  for  half  ai 
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very  diy  before  dretiinj  for  dinner  from  Longfeltow'i  "  HiawM 
reading  he  would  itwafi  uk  for  more,  >nd  hii  mother  wonld  ref 
are  now,  but  if  you  lilie  to  lake  the  book  and  look  at  the  wtwds  a; 
,  70U  maj  do  so."  To  this  suggestion  the  bojr  eagerly  agreed,  > 
end  of  a  fortnigbl,  he  could  read  the  whole  of  the  poem  with  e 
an  old,  bat  did  not  know  hii  letters.  This  is  >  cnrioas  initan< 
If  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe  learner  to  help  a  teacher. 

I  following  is  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  University  of  \ 
887-'88 : 

Vhole  number  of  Stadeots,  391.  The  largest  number  since  1870- 
4uiDber  of  Students  from  Virginia,  242.  The  largest  number  sin 
dumber  of  Students  from  other  States,  149.  The  largest  number 
dumber  of  Students  in  the  Law  Department,  118.  Equal  to  the 
St  sessions  since  the  war. 

fnmber  of  Students  in  the  Medical  Department,  8z.  The  largest 
TE. — The  number  of  taie  ytari  Students  in  this  Department  is  l! 
itlon  of  the  University.  This  is  due  to  Ihe  development  of  facil 
len,  through  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  which  will  be  added  to  yei 
lumber  of  Students  in  the  Academic  Department,  197,  of  whom 
B  a  considerable  increase  orer  the  average  of  previous  sessions  sii 
mber  of  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Masltr  0/  Arlj  for  the  curr 
nber  of  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  or  Lette 
:  number  of  Students  in  the  Engineering  Department  is  nearly 
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ome  of  our  colleges  have  taken  a  new  departure  this  year  in  the  i 
I.     We  refer  particularly  to  Richmond  College  and  Washington  1 

catalogues  give  Ihe  names  of  all  the  aluinni,  together  with  their 
be  gathered,  since  leaving  college  1  and  both  thcae  institutions  m 
ay  of  these  alumni  occupy  prominent  positions  of  honor  and  1 
1  Stale  but  Ihroughoul  the  land,  and  the  diitiuction  is  not  limi 

of  them  who  failed  to  secure  college  bonois^ave  yet  fought  the 
onspicuous  success,  and  are  reflecting  high  honor  upon  the  instituti 
:nt  th«n  forth,  both  in  business  pursuits  and  in  the  learned  pn>f< 
could,  no  doubt,  make  as  good  b  showing,  but  the  facts  have  not 
led;  or,  iT  they  have,  they  have  not  fallen  under  our  observation. 
at  a  commentary  is  this  upon  the  advantages — ^we  had  almost  wri 
;her  education  t  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  n 
md  what  would  not  humanity  and  civilisation  have  lost  had  fh< 
[>f  collegiate  training  ?  Who  believes  that  their  achievements 
>f  what  they  are  without  such  training  ?     These  published  facti  a 

father*  to  use  every  effort,  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  practise  all 
\tir  sons  may  secure  such  training  and  reap  such  rewards;  anc 
IS  a  result  of  such  effort  and  lacrifice,  the  halls  of  all  our  collegi 
be  filled  to  overflowing  with  earnest,  enthusiastic  students. 


:ome  recent  educational  movements  in  Virginia  evidence  a  stin 
e  on  the  sotgect  of  higher  education.     This  is  notably  true  in 
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VirgiDia."  A  jetz  or  liro  ago  *.  High  School  was  •Urted 
DQ  couDtf  with  M,  view  of  providing  an  institution  tor  the 
t  a  cost  thil  would  put  it  within  the  reach  of  many  who, 
lever  hope  to  secure  inch  an  education.  It  met  with  great 
1  the  applications  for  admission  soon  exceeded  the  provision 
:  funds  for  additional  buildings  so  as  to  enlarge  the  accom* 
i1  that  the  authorities  expect  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demandl 

eceni  establishment  of  Ihe  Aileghanj'  Institute  for  bofs  at 
f  Emoiy  &  Henry  College,  which  now  renews  its  youth  and 

the  Urge  addition  lo  Ihe  endowment  of  Randolph-Mu^on 
■e-org^niialionof  old  William  and  Mary,  of  blessed  memoty; 
n  progreai,  for  a  high  grade  female  school  at  South  Boston, 
:  doubtless  other  signs  of  this  healthy  spirit  of  progress  in 
>ccur  to  us.  To  all  of  them  we  devoutly  say  "God  speed." 
ach  satisfaction.  We  of  the  South  are  constantly  twitted 
Ifare  of  the  negro.  We  are  not  only  charged  with  inhumtttt 
Ih  a  cruel  disposition  to  deny  him  every  right  and  privil^e, 
at  we  can  make  out  of  him.     Hence,  we  are  particularly 

It  being  made  in  Lynchburg  for  the  founding  of  a  colored 
'  trustees  consists  of  leading  citizens  of  that  city;  the  pKsi- 
r  this  Dioces,  and  all  the  ofTiceis  are  men  of  the  very  highest 
a  guarantee  of  success.     May  all  such  agafcies  for  good  be 


ilogue  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Vlr- 
lows  an  attendance  of  227—93  '"  '^'  Normal  School  and 
'TbeNonnal  School  proper  has  a  faculty  of  seven — the 
The  School  of  Practice  has  a  Principal  Instructor  and  one 
the  senior  class  also  are  required  to  teach  in  this  school 
:  regular  teacher*.    At  the  late  commencement,  33  young 

ft  grand  work  tor  the  State,  and  under  the  direction  ol  its 
■1,  Profenor  John  A.  Cunningham,  will  continue  to  do  better 


.  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  for  a  copy  of  his  speech  o 
St  of  Representatives  May  4th  and  Jlh. 


Book  Notice*. 


I :  ACCIDENCE,  SYNTAX  AND  STYLE.  Carefully 
iticism  or  correction.  By  K.  I.  Strang,  B,  A.,  Head  Master 
ario.     Boston  ;  D.  C.'Heath  &.  Co.,  Publishen.  ' 

character  of  this  book.  It  contains  no  rules,  but  a  line  col- 
iractical  application  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  English 
tion  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Joyncs,  at  whose  suggestion  its 
wai  undertaken.  It  will  be  found  very  usefol  to  all  who 
■Bj. 
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VING  CREATURES  OF  WATER,  LAND  AND  AIR.      F 

Grade.     Bjr  John  Monteilb,  M.  A.    Vm  Aotireip,  Bnigg  &  Co. 

York. 

In  IhU  Miiei  of  Natonl  Huloi^  R«aden  do  Rltempi  is  made  lo 

•7  on  bardljr  fwl  to  tliinulftte  a  )ot«  both  of  nature  and  of  >ciei 

treats  of  the  lower  orden  of  life — Gihei,  iniecti,  bird>— ii  made 

d  ii  beautiful];  illuitrated. 

'DRIES  OF  OTHER  LANDS.  Cominled  and  airanged  b^  Ji 
York;  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Tbii  U  Book  III,  Part  II,  of  the  Historical  Series,  and,  like  all  I 
isbed  author,  ii  conscientiously  and  thorooghly  dope.  We  are  sa 
It  he  will  write  no  more  for  tbe  children  of  ooi  land,  as  bl«  deati 


Another  beaotiful  and  interesting  book  for  children. 

Vies  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS;  or,  Fii«  Lessons  in  Go. 

a  brief  description  of  the  difleient  forms  of  government  and  a  full 

of  the  important  clauses  of  our  Constilulian.     Bjp  Wm.  M.  Giflii 

A.  Lovell  and  Company.      Price,  50  cents. 

The  subject  of  "  Civil  Government  "  has  never,  apparently,  been 

a  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum  in  oar  Public  Schools,  while  1 

rtance  is  attached  to  it.     For  ourxelves,  we  hare  always  thought  1 

fault  in  this  matter;  and  we  do  believe  that  every  child  ougAt  to 

;  governmeni  ander  which  he  lives,  and  we  would  have  the  sabjei 

Dg  had  thereby  to  be  omitted  from  tbe  [n^sent  course. 

We  think  the  book  before  u»  is  admirably  suited  tor  the  purpose. 

.EMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  ConUining  e: 
both  oral  and  written.  By  John  P,  Payson,  former  Master  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers.  Price,  55 
We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  West,  Johnston  &  Co.  for  a  cap/  of  I 
ry  extensive  or  complete  work,  as  it  contains  only  131  pages,  and 
and  interest,  equation  of  payments,  exchange,  compound  proporti 
ip,  cabe  root,  and  the  metric  lyitem.  The  analyses  and  Rluitrati' 
the  methods  actually  punued  in  (he  business  world,  and  are,  thei 
It  sense.  Evtry  example  bos  been  specially  prepared  for  the  w 
thor  knows,  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.  These  are  the  | 
:book. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— Prize  Studies  of  Tornadoes. — The  AmtrUan  Miltarthgi 

direct  the  attention  of  stadents  to  tornadoes  in  hopes  that  valaal 

ned,  offers  the  following  prizes: 

For  tbe  best  original  essay  on  tornadoes  or  description  of  a  tomac 

For  the  second  best,  I50. 

And  among  these  worthy  of  special  mention,  ^50  will  be  divided. 
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:  tent  to  either  of  Ibe  ediion,  Proleuor  Huringtan,  AstronomicjL 
3T,  Micbigin,  or  A.  Lawrence  Rolch,  Blue  Hitl  Meteorological  Ob 
Ia«.,  U,  S.  A.,  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1889.  They  muM  b< 
ime,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  lealed  envelope  addressed  with  sami 
losing  the  real  name  and  address  of  Ibc  author.  Three  independen' 
11  be  selected  to  award  tlie  prizes;  and  the  papers  receiving  then 
r  the  journal  oETeting  the  prizes.  A  circular,  giving  fuller  details 
|>licition  to  Professor  Harrington. 

he  sixth  volume,  a  new  feature  will  be  added  to  the  Farum  (whici 
iodica]  liiemture).  Ereiy  number  will  cooiain  a  signed  article  o. 
wing  the  moat  important  recent  books  [q  the  several  great  depart 

every  writer  will  l>e  a  recogniied  authority  in  his  department. 
jput  will  contain  the  second  of  a  number  of  articles  by  Edward  At 

of  Wages  and  Production."  In  this  article  he  shows  the  insula: 
omic  thought  and  marks  out  the  way  for  an  American  social  science 

repnbUcan  institutions,  production  is  gaining  on  consumption,  omt 
.boring  clan  is  constantly  improving ;  and  he  insists  that  the  part  thi 
y  in  increasing  the  food-supply  of  the  world  has  been  left  out  o 
fatal  fault  in  the  Malthusian  doctrine  that  population  will  increasi 
iction,  and  in  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent.  The  capacity  of  the  earth'i 
ntific  treatment  cannot  even  be  conceived.  The  some  number  wil 
parison  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates 
e  latter,  by  a  new  writer  for  the  reviews — Judge  James  M.  Love,  o 
itrict  Court  of  the  Sontheni  District  of  Iowa.  Judge  Love  is  tb< 
ndge  in  service,  with  one  exception,  having  been  on  the  bench  U> 


a.  will  publish  at  once,  Volume  II,  of  Dr.  Bembardt's  Novellettei 
ontain  six  short  stories  from  the  pen  of  well-known  contemporar 
■  are  selected  with  reference  to  simi^icity  of  style  and  wealth  0 
ighter  and  more  cheerful  vein  than  those  in  Ibe  first  volume  of  th 

in  is  not  often  discussed  in  a  style  that  combines  serion*  argumen 
ling,  and  so  the  article  of  this  character,  which  is  promised  to  opei 
'iHenct  Monthly  should  have  a  cordial  welcome.  It  is  from  the  pel 
ji.  President  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  and  it  a  willy  alitor) 
at  Issoire,  or  a  City  made  Rich  by  Tsioiion."  Herbert  Spencer  i 
ll  with  difficulty,  for  he  says  it  took  him  from  the  middle  of  Marc) 
vrite  the  article  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Kant,"  which  he  will  contribute 
Kant's  idea  that  only  right  things  done  in  obedience  to  dul;  bav 
be  same  things  done  from  love  of  the  right  in  and  for  itself  ar 
The  Injurious  Influences  of  City  Life  "  is  the  subject  of  a  brief  bu 
iter  B.  Flatt,  M.  D.,  to  appear  in  the  same  number.  The  limilatio 
Its,  the  noise,  and  the  pavements  in  a  city,  are  the  principal  source 

Co,  have  ready  a  collection  of  twenty-five  models  and  twenty-fiv 
Whaler,  Wm.  M.  Davis  and  T.  W.  Harris,  Instructors  in  Geology  1 
Igned  to  show  the  principal  features  in  the  structure  of  the  suptrficii 
1  crust,  with  extensive  text  descriptive  of  each  figure,  prepared  fc 
n  Geology.     This  collection  is  now  in  use  in  the  laboratory  of  Hal 
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The  GoUege  of  William  and  Uary. 

TIME  OP  OPENING. 

The  Fall  T«rm  of  this  institution  will  open  on  the  fir: 
October  next. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY, 

t  is  to  be  observed  that  the  law  requires  a  system  o 
1  and  training  to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  a  < 
rcfore  the  ToUowing  Departments  of  Instruction  have 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  viz ; 

.  English  Language  and  History. — English  Gram mai 
;,  English  Literature — Hbtory  of  Virginia,  History  c 
1  General  History. 

.  Mathematics. — Aiithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Tr 
ing. 

„  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 
^  Natural  Sciences. — Geography  (civil  and  physical^ 
giene,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany. 
,.  Moral  Sciences. — Psychology,  Ethics,  Political  Eco 
ment. 

1,  Pedagogics. — History  and  Philosophy  of  Educat 
dice  of  Teaching,  School  Economy,  School  Laws  of 
iome  additional  subjects  may  be  introduced,  especial! 
nts  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences.  Any  mi 
r,  if  any  are  deemed  expedient,  to  be  made  in  the  coi 
text  books  to  be  used  in  the  several  subjects,  will  be 
T  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  subject  to  approval 
itors. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  law  (Section  4  of  the  Act  approved  March  5,  188 
he  Board  of  Visitors  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  exa 
ion  of  pupils  applying  for  no[mal  instruction,  and  si 
)il  selected  to  give  satisfactory  assurance  of  his  inten 
3  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  at  lea 
'ing  said  institution,  and  each  of  said  pupils  shall  hav 
tuition,  the  privilege  of  the  college  course." 
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his  provision,  applicants  for  admission  should  be  abl 
:  examinalion  in  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  b 

schools  of  the  State,  vi? :  Orthography,  Reading 
etic.  Geography  and  Enghsh  Grammar.  These  sut 
me  of  them,  at  least,  will  be  reviewed  in  college  wit 

illustrating  and  exemplifying  the  best  methods  < 

illegiate  year  the  entrance  examinations  will  be  con 
ty  at  the  College,  and  will  be  made  the  basis  of  th 
;nts.  Each  applicaut  for  admission  free  of  tuition  i 
written  endorsement  from  his  county  or  city  supei 
as  to  his  moral  character,  ability,  age,  and  gener; 
course  of  instruction  in  the  college,  and  also  to  sjg 
.0  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  tb 

UPILS    ARE  APPOINTED,  EXPENSES,  AC. 

ovides,  that "  Each  county  and  city  in  the  State  sha 
lupil  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  or  cit 
liools,  and,  if  any  vacancy  occurs,  it  shall  be  filled  b 
1  from  the  State  at  large,  and  one  additional  pupil  fa 
tentative  to  the  House  of  Delegates  above  one,  an 
ive  gratuitous  instruction,  and  the  charge  for  boar( 
fuel  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  month." 
provision,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifteen  sti 
admission  to  the  college  free  of  tuition.  If,  therefor 
ntira  or  cities  there  are  no  applicants  for  admissio: 
illed  by  applicants  from  any  other  counties  or  citie 
session  will  be  about  nine  months.  Hence,  the  coi 
ird,  &c.,  will  be  about  $90  per  year,  payable  in  insta 

PAY  STUDENTS. 

nission  to  the  College  who  do  not  wish  to  obligal 
in  the  public  schools,  will  be  charged  a  tuition  fee  1 
te  year,  and  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  course  < 
ch  they  may  elect.     Such  students  can  readily  fin 

in  the  town  of  Williamsburg  at  a  cost,  it  is  undei 

$12  per  month. 

ORGANIZATION  COMPLETED, 
tors  met  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  and  elected  tl 
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iglish,  &c..  Professor  Hall;  Mathematics,  Professor  Stubbs;  Lati 

k,  French,  German,  Professor  Wharton ;  Natural  Sciences,  Profess 

ctt. 

lother  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  on  the  23d  Augu 

a  President,  who  will  also  be  Professor  of  Psychology, 
ssor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  & 
id.  Thus  the  Board  of  Instruction  will  be  complete.  Ii 
the  necessary  repairs  will  have  been  made,  a  supply  of  fui 
I,  and  all  things  made  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  Fall  ti 
'4tb. 

y  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  hereby  u 
led  to  call  the  attention  of  young  men  desiring  an  educ 
ntages  ofTered  by  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  and  t 
irculars  sent  them  among  those  likely  to  be  most  intert 
«t. 

judicious  and  timely  effort  on  the  part  of  school  officers 
'e  a  patronage  for  the  College  which  will  enlarge  the  spV 
ss  to  the  State  of  this  the  only  State  Normal  College  d 
ducation  of  white  male  teachers  for  the  public  free  schoo 
immunications  should  be  addressed  to  W.  H.  E.  Morec 

Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
'  request  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  College  of  V 

Jno.  L.  BUCHAI 
CHMOND,  Va.,  SupervUendent  of  Pttblic  In. 

August,  18S8. 


Institotes. 

■me  of  the  institutes  have  closed;  others  are  now  in  sess 
;  Charles  has  not  yet  opened.  Of  course  it  is  too  early  ye 
rts  of  the  institutes  to  have  reached  the  Central  Office,  b 
dy  visited  a  number  of  them,— at  Estillville,  Liberty,  , 
rsburg,  Staunton,  and  Roanoke, — and  expect  to  visit  the  < 
ille  before  it  closes.  The  attendance  of  teachers  has,  ir 
),  been  as  large  as  was  anticipated,  in  some  instances  larj 
uless  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  last  year.  But  we  car 
expressing  disappointment  that  some  of  the  counties  to  ' 
were  both  convenient  and  accessible,  had  but  few  teachc 
I,  in  attendance.  We  know  not  whether  this  is  to  be  al 
Terence  on  the  part  of  superintendents,  or  the  teachers  1 
Jier  causes,'but  the  fact  itself  is  noteworthy. 
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ir  visits  atTorded  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  work 
institutes,  it  was  worthy  of  commendation.  It  was  in  1 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school-room.  T 
aken  by  the  people  in  the  work  of  the  institutes,  and  i 
indness  shown  by  them  to  the  instructors  and  teachen 
al  gratification.  Special  reports  of  all  the  institute  wc 
i  summer  will  be  published  hereafter. 


ExEtminatioD  of  Teachers. 


year  is  not  without  the  usual  objections  made  by  ma 
teated  examinalions.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  i 
vhich  there  is  no  necessity  for  examinations  ^^rjff.  I 
ised  a  good  examination,  and  proved  his  ability,  fideli 
n  the  school-room,  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should 
f  year.  But  if  such  teacher  should,  in  consequence 
of  examinations,  become  less  inclined  to  avail  himself 
pportunity  of  professional  improvement,  and  thereby  I: 
e  and  progressive,  such  relief  would  be  an  injury  rat? 
The  main  object  of  examinations  is  to  protect  the  schoi 
itetlectual  and  moral  incompetency.  But,  in  addition 
d  be  made  a  stimulus  to  improvement.  The  standard 
uld  be  gradually  advanced.  A  somewhat  wider  range, 
thoroughness,  should  be  aimed  at.  An  important  poii 
ained  if  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  in  examinalio 
d.  We  are  observing  with  much  interest  the  plans  adopt 
other  States  for  accomplishing  this  result, 
e  purpose  of  this  Department  to  favor  teachers  in  all  i 
it  can  be  consistently  done,  yet  we  have  certain  laws  ai 
ch  control  the  matter  of  examinations.  These  laws  ai 
y,  and  we  think  do,  need  some  modifications  or  amen 
they  are  modified  or  amended,  the  wise  and  safe  thing 
with  them  substantially  as  they  are.  There  is  reason 
in  some  instances  superintendents  are  too  much  inclim 
cates  without  examination.  This  is  an  easy  way  of  d 
latter,  but  it  may  not  be  "performing  duty  to  the  best 

Miefit  of  superintendents,  and  the  good  of  the  service,  i 
lly  emphasize  the  following  point,  namely  :  that  when 
appoints  a  day  for  examination,  every  teacher  desiring 
[nation  ought  to  be  present.  There  ought  to  be  no  a 
ley  are  unavoidable.     That  it  may  not  be  convenient  I 
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r  that  one  to  attend  is  no  excuse,  and  should  not  be  accepted 
unreasonable  to  expect  superintendents  to  spend  twelve  o 
in  giving  examinations  which  ought  not  to  require  more  th; 
ir  days.  There  will  be  cases,  of  course,  in  which  special  e 
are  necessary.  But  they  should  be  j^iven  only  when  necesE 
tend  to  introduce  irregularities  and  confusion.  Besides,  it 
jjt  to  make  out  two  similar  sets  of  questions  of  precisely  t 

der  an  existing  law  it  is  best  that  superintendents  should  av 
ct  with  boards  of  school  trustees  in  fixing  upon  the  times  am 
aminations.  But  this  point  guarded,  we  insist  on  a  strict  con 
regulation  348,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  teachers  on  t 
nted  examinations,  and  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  such  n 
re  deemed  necessary  to  secure  a  lair,  rigid,  and  impartial  e: 


Annual  fieporta- 

e  attention  of  superintendents  is  especially  called  to  Section  . 
chool  Law,  which  defines  their  duties^  in  regard  to  annual 
lows: 

0  observe  such  directions  and  regulations  as  the  Superiniei 
c  Instruction  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe;  to  make 
ts  to  that  officer  whenever  required,  and  on  or  before  the  It 
■ptember,  annually,  to  make  to  him  a  report  for  the  year  em 
lay  of  July  preceding,  in  such  form  and  containing  all  such  pa: 
ill  be  prescribed  and  called  for  ;  and  until  such  annual  rept 
been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
the  county  superintendent  shall  not  draw  his  last  instalmeni 
the  State  Treasury." 

s  hoped  that  all  superintendents  will  forward  their  reports  pr 
hat  the  rigid  examination  to  which  the  reports  will  be  subjec 

1  unusual  care  and  accuracy  in  their  preparation. 


Feabod;  Scholarships. 

ty-four  persons — twenty-four  males  and  thirty  females — mad 
1  to  enter  the  contest  for  Peabody  Scholarships  this  year. 
ve  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Examinations  of  applicants  were  h 
It  Alexandria,  Liberty,  Martinsville,  New  Market,  and  Harris 
capers  of  all  the  applicants  have  not  yet  reached  thb  Depa 
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of  the  papers  shall  come  to  hand,  appointments  wil 
e,  and  due  announcement  thereof  will  be  g;iven  thai 
>d  may  know  the  result  of  their  labors. 


FOR  Superintendents'  salaries  are  mailed  prompd 
d  of  each  quarter,  and  with  each  warrant  a  blank  postal  recei] 
"■uperintendents  are  expected  to  fill  up  these  receipts  and 
Central  Office  promptly.  Should  any  superintendent  fa 
rarrant  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  close  of  a  quai 
worth  while  to  make  enquiry  of  the  Department  in  regar 
!  warrants  are  sometimes  held  on  account  of  the  failure 
;nt  to  comply  with  some  requirement  of  the  Department. 


Items  from  Beporta,  etc. 

tunfy. — Superintendent  Mitchell :  Two  new  school-ho 
jilt  during  the  past  school  year. 

c<mnly. — Superintendent  Watkins:  A  goodly  number  of 
ired  to  attend  the  Peabody  Normals,  and  I  determined,  th 

hold  a  county  institute.  It  has  been  my  earnest  effor 
J  attend  either  the  Martinsville  or  the  Liberty  institute, 
t  a  great  work  is  being  accomplished  by  these  normals.  I 
the  Superintendent  of  Mecklenburg  in  a  colored  institute, 
him  in  a  white  institute  at  Clarksville. 
county. — Superintendent  Coons :  I  regret  to  report  the  d 
Porter,  a  trustee  in  Salem  district.  He  was  an>artist  of  i 
nd  an  efficient  school  officer,  and  his  death  is  a  great  los 
ity. 

f  county. — Superintendent  Powell :  I  regret  to  announce 
r.  Roger  P.  Atkinson,  teacher  of  white  school  No.  6 
rict.     Mr.    Atkinson  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 

1870  to  1882 ;  he  has,  therefore,  been  closely  identified 
:hool  system  since  its  organization,  having  been  a  faithful 
her  in  this  county  for  the  last  six  terms. 
ounty. — Superintendent  Hall :  Seven  additional  school  bi 

erected  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  for  the  terr 

uy. — Superintendent  Hale :  Our  school  boards  are  prepa 
e  school- houses,  two  for  white  and  one  for  colored  pupils 
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nrico  county. — Superintendent  Fussell :  Several  school- ho  uses  will, 
ik,  be  erected  during  vacation. 

^hland  county. — Superintendent  Chew:  We  are  making  preparations 
ild  one  or  two  school-houses  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Blue- 
District  Board  has  let  to  contract  two  houses,  to  be  completed  this 
Each  of  these  buildings  will  accominodate  dky  pupils. 

nes  City  county. — Superintendent  Allen  :  The  difhculty  that  began 
ume  huge  proportions  in  reference  to  the  location  of  a  school-house, 
whatan  district,  was  happily  adjusted  by  the  gift  of  a  lot  of  land  by 
:  R.  L.  Henley.    The  house  has  been  built,  and  a  beauty  it  is. 

w  Kent  county. — Superintendent  Taylor:  Several  school-houses 
been  built  during  the  year,  and  others,  it  is  thought,  will  be  ready 
e  coming  term. 

ttoway  county. — Superintendent  Sydnor :  Trustees  are  arranging 
Rective  work  next  session.  Four  more  school-houses  to  be  built. 
:  a  number  of  the  Nottoway  teachers  are  in  attendance  at  the  sum- 
lormals.     I  wish  there  were  more. 

ckbridze  county :  Superintendent  Saville  has  made  the  following 
incement  by  circular:  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  held  at  Fancy 
opening  August  7th,  continuing  four  days ;  Rockbridge  Baths, 
ng  August  14th,  continuing  four  days;  Lexington,  opening  August 
continuing  four  days. 

roductory  addresses  by  Messrs.  Frank  T.  Glasgow,  S.  J.  Graham, 
>r.  James  A.  Quarles,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
tructors :    Professors  W.    W.   Robertson,  S.   T.   Moreland,   David 
;t,  C.  S.  Dod,  and  others.     The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
s  expected  to  be  present. 

rangements  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers  at 
of  the  places  named.  Teachers  of  private  schools  and  the  public 
ally  invited  to  attend. 

ythe  county. — Superintendent  HufTard:  We  have  two  good  school- 
!s  in  process  of  erection  in  Wytheville  district.  The  cost  of  each, 
ling  land  and  furniture,  will  be  about  $450.  In  a  few  days  we  will 
deed  to  a  first-class  school-house  in  Black  Lick  district.  This  prop-  ■ 
»as  formerly  used  as  a  private  academy  in  the  hands  ai  a  board  of 
:es.  The  trustees  have  kindly  consented  to  donate  the  property, 
I  $600  or  $700,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
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The  Gape  OharleB  Git;  Institate. 

fore  announced,  a  Peabody  Institute  will  be  held  at 
,  Northampton  County,  from  September  4th  to  the  i4tl 
jill  be  conducted  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Winston,  of  '. 
e,  assisted  by  Miss  C.  S.  Parrish,  of  the  State  Female 
and  one  other  acceptable  instructor,  whose  services  w 

few  days.    These  instructors  are  well-known  to  the  re 
AL,  and  their  association  in  the  work  will  doubtless  com 
to  the  attention  of  public  school  teachers  generally, 
les  City  is  accessible  by  rail  to  the  teachers  of  the  Penii 
r  to  teachers  of  almost  the  entire  Tidewater  section. 

to  be  a  delightful  resort,  and  the  time  selected  for  thi 
nstitute  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  instruction, 
me,  incidentally,  for  some  recreation  before  the  work  of  an 
ered  upon.  It  is  hoped  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the  e 
■  behalf  will  persuade  good  numbers  of  the  teachers  thn 
in  named  to  attend  the  institute.  Superintendents  Jol 
T,  Accomac  county,  and  George  R.  Mapp,  Machipi 
1  county,  are  giving  attention  to  local  matters — such  as  b 
)  of  travel,  See,  &c.,  and  will  answer  any  inquiry  address 
01  as  above. 


"Morals  and  MaonerB." 


mportant  part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  the  formation  of 
he  inculcation  of  correct  moral  principles.  Any  cou: 
irbich  does  not  recognize  the  moral  nature  of  the  ch 
one-sided.  The  reasons  for  teaching  morality  in  oursc 
to  the  most  casual  observer.  It  is  this  element  in  h' 
is  the  basis  of  every  worthy  achievement — the  guarat 

!SS. 

illness  and  happiness  of  the  pupil  in  his  after-life  are  < 
e  development  and  training  which  shall  have  been  g!v 
ulties,  then  the  education  of  the  pupil  in  that  direction  c 
Ed  too  early,  nor  can  its  value  be  over-estimated. 
I  supplements  the  training  of  the  home,  of  the  church 

jonal  agencies.     To  some  pupils  it  furnishes  the  only  in: 

n  by  which  they  are  stimulated  to  right  conduct  and  purity  of  life 
Sreat  injury  is  done  the  pupil  when  the  only  motive  presented  ti 
diligence  and  application  is  the  reward  which  comes  from  mere 
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ual  attainments.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
-s  are  broadened  and  strengthened,  the  mental  visioi 
i  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  the  nobler  powers  of  tli 
;re  are  two  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  mora 
incidental  and  formal. 

I riy  every  hour  of  the  day  an  occasion  may  be  found 
'e  a  lesson  in  one  or  more  of  these  elements  of  m 
e  :  integrity,  honesty,  self-control,  obedience,  patri 
industry,  frugality,  temperance,  cleanliness,  politenei 
s,  self-reliance,  and  mercy. 

lile  the  incidental,  or  indirect  method  of  imparting 
and   other  virtues  should  largely  prevail,   the  for 
id,  should  have  its  recognized  place, 
the  virtues  demanding  especial  attention,  the  first  t 
I  should  be  emphasized. 

:y  should  be  regarded  as  the  cardinal  virtues  of  thi 
ity  should  be  scrupulously  practiced  ;  it  should  be  i 
sr  and  spirit  from  the  pupil  in  all  his  school  exercises 
nanded,  not  merely  because  truth  brings  honor  and 
ho  practices  it,  but  because  of  itself  it  is  intrinsically 
option  should  be  shunned  and  despised,  not  merely  b* 
r  and  self- indignation  to  him  who  indulges  in  it,  but  I 
y  nature,  wrong  and  sinful. 

ile  there  are  few,  comparatively,  who  will  praclio 
)od,  (here  are  more  who  are  guilty  of  concealing  the 
lo  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  exact  truth  if  questioned  ( 
ation  of  a  lesson,  yet  they  will  take  the  credit  of  a  g 
hough  they  know  it  has  been  imperfectly  and  but  pa 
obey  the  letter  of  truth,  but  disregard  it  in  its  spirit 
eacher  who  pretends  to  more  knowledge  and  learnin 
,  is  teaching  his  pupils  to  practice  deception.  If  he  ( 
answer  all  the  questions  that  he  may  be  called  upon 
1  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  "The  best  apology  for  ig 
wiedgement  of  it ;  and  the  highest  practical  lesson 
candid  confession  of  it." 

!  line  separating  truth  and  falsehood,  like  that  pertaini 
ts,  is  too  narrow  for  any  one  to  stand  upon, 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  their  moral  educa 
are  taught  to  realize  that,  in  respect  to  their  though 
re  always  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  line  of  sepa 
ty  and  dishonesty ;  when  they  learn  that  the  conn* 
t  conduct  and  happiness  renders  upright  deportmen 
:ive,  and  that  the  connection  between  dishonest  condt 
renders  misconduct  unpleasant  and  unprofitable. 
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tunities  are  always  occurring  for  giving  lessons  in 
be  taught  in  no  belter  way  than  by  the  force  oi 
efficiency  to  precept  and  renders  it  powerful  as  a 

preciationln  the  pupils  for  this  noble  quality,  the 
very  largely  upon  the  moral  power  of  the  spirit 
le  who  directs  and  curbs  himself  amid  the  tempta- 
oy  and  irritate  him,  is  teaching  self-control  in  its 
But  when  he  yields  to  the  temptations  that  sur- 
ts  ill-humor  in  its  various  forms,  he  neutralizes  by 
5  been  gained  by  any  positive  instruction  that  may 

iparting  moral  instruction  are  found  in  the  school 
biographies,  and  in  well-selected  pieces  from  the 
irose  and  poetry.  The  memorizing  of  gems  and 
specially  for  young  children,  is  a  great  help  in  en- 

lered  that  the  formal  or  direct  method  of  such  in- 
t  little  profit  if  the  teacher  does  not  possess  the 
hy  of  his  pupils.  Under  I'V'^^  a  condition  of  affairs 
I  on  barren  soil. 

>il  must  be  made  receptive  for  moral  principles  and 
at  change  which  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  love  al- 

thods,  by  the  use  of  circumstances  occurring  in 
■rience  the  child  may  have  had,  a  moral  principle 
i  always  wise  to  slate  that  principle  in  words  that 
jnambiguous. — Syllaius  of   Work  for  Imiihties, 


Scope  of  the  Teacher's  Work. 

nation  and  ambition,  each  in  turn,  has  its  inRuence 
pe  and  character  of  each  teacher's  work.  Here  a 
the  day,"  from  nine  till  four,  because  he  must  in 
nd  glad  enough  he  is  if  he  can  only  "get  through." 
a  large  amount  of  work*-^lodding  through  it 
hopeless,  not  inspired'  by  purpose  or  motive,  but 
iuty  which,  like  rote  worship,  has  simply  become 
:ion  and  ambition  each  plays  its  part.  Thus  the 
■A  do  certain  work  according  as  it  accords  with  his 
icher  has  an  ambition  to  excel  in  this  or  that  re- 
fort  is  proportionate  to  the  aim. 
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^ere  a  teacher  regards  his  work  as  simply  a  matte 
tain  duiies  are  to  be  faithfully  performed  between 
r,  and  then  his  work  ends  there.  There  a  teacl 
a  matter  of  business  and  something  more.  He  sc 
rotten  by  the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and  h 
ired  of  him  which  is  not  stipulated  in  his  conlrac 
sry. 

rhe  fact  is,  teachers  form  ail  kinds  of  notions  as 
;ir  work  is — from  the  mere  hearing  of  lessons  u[ 
'Apraclical  line  in  the  educational  held. 
In  training  young  people  for  teachers,  more  atten 
("ard  broadening  their  views  of  the  teacher's  wo 
t  to  "  paint  in  the  mind  "  some  grammar,  arithm 
educate;  that  even  to  inculcate  all  the  knowledg 
attain  the  highest  end  of  education  ;  for  a  pup 
lolar ' '  in  school  and  also  the  ' '  meanest  boy,' '  bu 
ition  many  teachers  seem  to  assume  but  tittle  res[ 
anness  is  kept  under  during  school  hours.  If  i 
cher  that  a  pupil  who  has  been  under  his  tuition 
:  been  drilled  in  arithmetic,  or  language,  or  any 
refore  deticieni  in  that  study,  he  is  vulnerable  to 
\  feels  it  keenly  ;  but  if  it  be  observed  that  the  s! 
rral  discipline,  and  is  mean,  selfish  and  undevelope 
seems  to  exonerate  himself  from  all  responsibilit] 
ilies,  as  a  disinterested  party,  that  "  the  child  is 
it,  of  course,  ends  the  matter  so  far  as  he  is  conc< 
But  suppose  that  the  young  teacher's  views  of  ih' 
comprehend  the  healthful  development  of  the  be 
s,  the  moral  nature,  and  the  affections,  so  that  the 
I  good  physique  and  a  sound  mind,  all  beautifi 
wer  of  his  moral  nature  and  fragrant  with  glow 
V  comprehended  all  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
1  ?  By  no  means.  Ih^  practical  patron  deman< 
:  hand  in  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  m; 
wide  clothing,  build  houses,  and  get  bread.  He 
,y  be  wisely  undertaken  by  the  teacher,  we  shall 
\  prominent  topic  in  educational  circles  and  des 
m  we  have  space  foi;.  We  must  take  the  remain 
s  article  in  mentioning  still  another  duty  to  those 
rk  of  a  broad,  progressive  teacher,  viz :  his  du 
entire  district — to  the  home  life  around  him,  to  tl 
B;ht  to  be  in  his  school  but  are  not.  Here  is  a 
od — to  beget  in  the  young  people  of  the  district 
elevate  the  social  tone,  to  get  young  persons  back 
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aturely — in  short  to  make  the  country  or  village  scho 
{th  that  carries  its  influence  into  every  home  and  len 
weet  current  of  Hfe  that  permeates  every  home  and  eve 
e  district. — Our  Couniry  and  Village  Schools. 


The  School  House. 

ETTING  READY  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL  TERM. 

)nth3,  and  the  schools  will  be  re-opened.  Will  ever 
Is  the  school  building  in  good  repair?  We  trust  lli 
here  will  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  their  prime  duties 
children  of  their  disirict  accommodations  which  are  n 
in  capacity,  but  which  are  also  suitable  in  every  oth 
gh  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  A  u 
ths  has  left  ils  trace  upon  the  school-house  ;  the  paint 
tering  is  off  in  places,  benches  are  broken  or  marr< 
eis  of  the  fence  are  off. 

and  its  surroundings  be  thordughly  examined,  and 
good  shape,  so  that  when  the  next  term  begins,  teacli 
find  the  building  even  more  cosy  and  attractive,  if  pc 
beginning  of  last  term.  A  gioumy,  dilapidated  schoc 
ing  to  enliven  it  but  the  bright  faces  of  children — a: 
any  place — is.  next  to  a  surly  and  incompetent  teach* 
!  check  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  natural  ardor  ai 
}ol  children.  Particularly  is  it  essential  at  the  beginni 
a  the  children  at  the  close  of  their  vacation  are  gather 
Ids  and  sunshine,  that  they  should  receive  no  dismal  ii 
■oding  of  hours  of  weary  confinement  daily  for  monti 

:ia)  that  a  school  building  should  be  an  expensive  stn 
it  it  shall  be  attractive.  If  it  has  an  air  of  freshnt 
in,  if  it  looks  as  though  it  were  cared  for  by  somebod 
led,  and,  if  not  picturesque,  is  at  least  tidy  in  all  its  si 
)use  may  be  humble,  even  old,  and  yet  be  such  a  pis 
lold  in  respect,  and  of  which  they  will  retain  only  ph 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  the- house  in  order. — Penns_ 


NEW  BOOK  of  TrmTel,  Discovety  and 
Adventure. 

FROM  POLE  TO  POLE 

OR 

TOURS  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Wild  ■porta  of  the  Jangle  and  pUin :  Jonrneye  in 
unknown  Ud(1b  ;  flRhti  with  mvage  men  and  fero- 
doufl  animalfl ;  sublime  scenery ;  the  deeds  of  hero 
discoTerers ;  through  the  Torrid  and  Frigid  Zones : 
adfentnrons  Toyagee,  shipwrecks  and  marrelous 
ipes  among  the  islands  of  Uie  sea,  eto.    Over  800 


Li^^Sili^K  AGENTS  WANTED. 

book  ever  produced   In  both  Enellsh  and  German. 

SCAMMELL  ft  CO..  Box  8973, 

ST.  LOUU.MO.,  or  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
80  days'  time  given  Agents  without  capital. 


5000  Book  AirentB  wanted  t' 

TSM  XJVB  AXJ>  pvBXtXO  amviov 


EBLIABLE  AND  AGTIVH  MEN  to  tnvel  for  an 
Bstablished  House  during  the  summer  months.  Those 
who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  security  preferred. 
Money  advanced  monthly  to  pay  eipenses.  A  ouat 
ORAXiOM  FOR  THB  RioHT  MEV 1  State  age,  business  expe- 
rience, and  to  save  time,  better  send  names  and  address 
of  references.  No  attention  paid  to  postal  cards.  Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.    Address 

''BUSINESS/'  Box  11  Richmond,  Ya. 


Grover  Cleveland 


Pull  and  eompUt*  from  hta  beybood  to  Ut  Bomlwflw  fa  li 
LeaU,  with  iMraoul  ramlnlMaoea*,  InoIdtoU  ml  — 'CStMfc 
ProftiMly  UlMtratod  wlih  ttMl  portnlu  and  wond  mv^g^ 
Th«  boolc  ftiM  ooQlaloi  •  mmH)  rorinit  a^  a  •»"?*  ^fSZ 
UFE  OP  MSB.  CLBVBLAin).  M»y*thOT j«rfih  ■  tamfm 

mithmttc  UUk,    '^'^•>>*  ^'^  i<xIba*i4  i*  vat  bb«  otBar.    TMn  wn 

probably ' 

tanMBor 

M  ««au  Ib  Ic  ttampa  u— -. ,  , , 

MBt  ft«a  to  all.      AddrMi,  WINTER    ft    0Q-|  ^ 

Sprlnsfieldv  Mass. 


ie  XM.    Don»t  ba  hidaoMl  ta  nt  aey  «^^»™^  S 
r  ba  ooaalhorliad  Llvai,  bat  ibfa  to  tba  rtekt  oa^  B»  . 
hlBdaranea,  as  wa  pay  all  ttaatporlaUflo  ebaw«.  M 
la  Ic  ttampa  aad  ba  tha  •ral  la  tW  CaM,  •vjkaiNj 


169    TEACHERS    VHATiTEUl 

Send  stamps  for  FREE  REGISTRATION  Plan  and  American  CoUegB 

Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU* 

£vans  Buiidings,  St.  Louis. 

The  Island  Summer  School, 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.  MASS. 


EHiEv-Birma:  j^tstistttj^iLj  sessioit. 


20  Departments.        30  Instructors. 


SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,       -      3  Weeks,  July  16  to  Aug.  3. 
ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS,    5  Weeks,  July  16  to  Aug.  17. 


The  Oldest  of  the  Summer  Schools  and  the  Best. — Out  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — The  Very  Best  Location. 

Low  price  for  board  and  for  tuition  ;  the  finest  eqaipment — large  buildings  of  its  own; 
the  best  organized  for  real  work,  with  eminent  specialists  as  instructors.  Send  for  Circulais 
or  information  to 

BENJAMIN  W.  PUTNAM, 

Business  Agent,  Jammica  Plain,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 
President,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Or  to 
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HOME  S' 


If"*'   ■' 


iTUDY.       I'AtiB     and 

Jreek    at    SIGHT,   um    the 

INTKRLINBA  B  CLASSICS.*' 

taple  pace  aod  CaUlogre  of  School  Books  tne.    C. 

lli&LTU  4  Son,  No.  (M)  llOi  Walont  St., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

GOLD  MBDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  1S78. 

Nos.  303-404-I70-604. 

THB  MOST  PEBFEOT  OF  PENS, 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SatabUshed  in  1887. 

Snptrlor  B«Ub  of  OmMr  «fi^  TVit.  moanted 

with  tb«  beat  ikcanr  tfcnfto^c,  for  C*«reA««, 

SeJkMla,  J'WvM.  Ftuaoiim,  Oowrtkem»—,  Ftrt 

Alarwu,  fbwwr  Clodto.  cte.  #W(|r  ir«fra«<Ml. 

UloatraMd  Caulogae  mdi  Fr««. 
YABDmaa  A  Tm.  108  K.  Xd  St..  CinalnaatL 


DEEP  ^  ^ 


exist  Id  thooaands 
IfaniM,  but  are  aarpasMed  by  the 
manrela  of  loTeotion.  Those  who  are 
liBcsd  of  profluble  work  that  can  be  done  while 
liiiK  St  home  should  at  once  send  their  address  to 
BiOfftt  k  Go.,  Portland,  Maine,  and  receive  free  full 
IsignDsrioD  how  either  sex,  of  all  ages,  can  earn  from 
IS  to  Its  per  day  and  n|>wards  wherever  they  live.. 
Tot  sra  started  free.  OuplUl  not  required.  Some 
bra  Bade  over  $60  in  a  single  day  at  this  work.    All 


Contains  also  full  and  complete  llses  of  both 

HARBISON  &  MORTON 

tiie  great  standard  bearers.  Ills'd.  with  ntMeroos  superb  por> 
traiu.  Among  the  authors  will  be  found  the  names  of  Sena- 
tors  Frye.  Chandler.  Hawley.  Ingalls,  John  D.  Lonrj>opular 
ex'gov-  of  Mass.,  McKinley  of  Ohio,  writes  on  the  TarlfT« 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  a  numl>er  of  others  of  a  like  promi- 
nence. The  0n(y  mitktntic  Cam^ign  Book,  ind«rstd  f> 
tht  Nat.  Rep.  Com,  Don't  be  Induced  to  get  any  other.  Dis- 
tance no  hinderance  as  we  pay  all  freight  charges.  Send  SO 
cents  in  zc.  stamps  for  outfit  and  be  the  first  in  the  field.  OF 
write  for  full  particulars  and  Special  Terms  sent  free  to  all. 

WINTER  &  CO., Pubs..  Springfield,  Mate. 


By  Blue  &  Gray. 

Th#  grvat  eolleetfon  of  the  most  thrilling  personal 
siTDDtares  on  both  sides  during  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Istessply  interesting  accoants  of  exploits  of  scouts 
ssd  spies,  fiirlorn  hopes,  heroic  bravery,  imprison- 
Mstsaad  hair-breadth  escapes,  romantic  incidents, 
kasd-to-hand  strnKgles,  hnmoroua  and  tragic  events, 
fwiioasjoameys  bold  daahes,  brilliant  successes  and 
BMBsnioioM  actiAns  on  each  side  the  line.  60  chap- 
Im.  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  to  the 
Bfei  Ko  other  book  at  all  like  it.  AOBNTS 
WANTED.    Oataells  everything. 

^■e  fer  payments  allowed  Agents  short  of  fbnds. 
PLANBT  BOOK  CO ,  Box  6818. 
PHn.AnBi.PBiA..  Pa.,  or  St.  Lovu,  Mo. 

RICUMOND  COLLEGE. 

8ept  20,  '88.  to  Jnne  20,  '89. 

Eight  independent  schools,  completely 
■inoed  and  well  equipped;  good  library 
nd  moseum ;  special  course  of  lectures ; 
kalihfal  location,  attractive  grounds,  ele- 
ptt  halls  and  class-rooms,  large  and  airy 
dmitories;  new  hotel,  gymnasium  and 
btllHooms;  high  standards,  and  the  best 
ivnnndings. 

Expenses  of  non-resident  student,  ^87.50; 
of  resident,  about  |200  for  nine  months' 
iosioD, 

For  catalogue  with  full  information  as  to 
organization,  courses  of  instruction,  degrees, 
fees,  &c.,  address — 

H.  H.  HARRIS, 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
Richmond,  Va. 
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Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia  is  a 
whole  library  of  universal  knowledge 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in 
Amenca  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as 
high  aathorily  in  onr  heading  collegaf. 
It  is  not  for  the  few,  like  Appletons*  or 
the  Britannica,  bat  for  all  It  has  jost 
'  been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost  of  over 
|60,000,  and  three  years'  labor  by  forty 
editors,  and  over  2  000  renowned  con- 
tribators.  It  is  in  eight  convenient  sized 
volumes.  No  father  can  give  to  his  child 
at  school,  or  his  son  or  daughter  just  en- 
tering the  arena  of  life,  anything  that 
will  be  of  more  permanent  benefit.  It  is 
an  education  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  schools.  Adarees,  for  particulars  and 
terms, 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

11  Great  Jones  St.,  New  Tork. 


TO 


(TjQr  A  A  MONTH  can  be 
tj)  vOU  made  working  for  us. 


Agents  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers^  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 


Common  School  Edacaiion. 


AHONTHLT  HAQAZINB  DB- 
VOTED  TO  METHODS. 


It  baa  ■truck  out  &  new  path. 
Syitematic  Instraction  in 
Methods. 
Sight  Series  of  Copyrighted 
Articles. 

The  Best  Teachers'  Paper 

I  have  ever  seen" 


tt 


UNB  FOE  8A1CPLK  OOPT. 


EDUCATION. 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINS  FOB 
BDUCATOBS. 


VIGOROUS.      INTELLIGENT. 

"  It  is  an  honor  to  the  profes- 
sion.*'—B.  B.  Whitb.  Superinten- 
dent Schools,  Cincinnati. 

**  Admirably  conducted.  Fills 
a  place  never  so  well  filled  be- 
fore."—Wm.  T.  Hakbib,  LL.D., 
Concord, 


Teachei's'  Agency- 

Good  Teachers  for 

Good  Places. 

Good  Places  for 

Good  Teachers. 


Pair  Dealing.  Trustworthy. 
Reliable. 


Committees  constantly  applyflns* 
Teachers  for  all  grades  needed 

•KHD  FOE  aEOHLABS. 


Address^ 


EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President, 

60  Bram field  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


IT    Sa?^lsriDS    ^T    THEE    BEE  AT). 


THE  LMT-RDNNM 

MESTIC ! 
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This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  ot 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdocing. 

ArtiBtically  Beantifal.     Withoat 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  bein^  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic** more  than  ever,  without 
qaestion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 


Domestio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


INVENTION 


bM  reTolntionixed  the 
world  during  the  last 
half  century.  Not  leaet 
■DOBS  the  wooden  of  ioTentiTe  progreae  !■  a  method 
■ad  ■yatrai  of  work  that  can  be  performed  all  over 
tw  country  without  leparating  the  workers  from 
Mr  faomee.  Pay  llb«»ral;  anyone  can  do  the  work ; 
dther  eex,  young  or  old ;  no  special  ability  requirni. 
Oipltal  not  needed ;  you  are  started  free.  Cut  this 
oat  and  return  to  us  and  we  will  send  yon  free  some- 
tting  of  grsMt  ralne  and  importance  to  you,  that  will 
ilart  you  in  bnslnesa,  which  will  bring  >on  in  more 
Boney,  right  away,  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
•lAVD  OUTFIT  rAn.  Address,  True  A  Oo.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 


RICHLY 


Rewarded  are  those  who  read 
this  and  then  act;  they  will  find 
honorable  employment  that  will 
not  take  them  (torn  their  homes  and  families.  The 
profits  are  large  and  sure  for  every  industrious  per^ 
son,  many  have  made  and  are  now  making  sereral 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  It  is  easy  for  any  one  to 
make  fire  dollars  and  upwards  per  day  who  is  willing 
to  work.  Either  sex,  young  or  old ;  capital  not 
needed;  we  start  yon.  Everything  new.  No  special 
ability  required;  you,  reader,  can  do  it  as  well  as 
anyone,  write  to  us  at  once  for  f^U  particulars 
which  we  mail  f^ee.  Address,  Btinson  ft  Co.,  Port- 
land, Maine. 


Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANT  ROUTE 


i 


■  ■         i 

I :       I 
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BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Vir^^inia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  >  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  Timej  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

H/IOTTTVrOJSrP    ^TT3D   l4Y2SrOI3:BTJK.Gh. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPBED  EG  AD  IN   THE  SOUTH  I 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghouse 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  jililler's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 

Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL*^  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 


DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

B«06iTen  and  llUnagen. 
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J.  R.  HACMUROO, 

Ckneral  Freight  and  Ticket^Agent. 
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UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGXITXA. 
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LiTBRARY,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 

Including 

Laixr,  Medicine,  Engineering  and  Acricoltnre. 

Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  f  179  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 

Dins  TXniX  DO  AIX  kinds  of  book  AMD  JOB  PRIMTIN 0» 

Indodiof  Bookfl,  Pamphleti,  CaUloguM,  CoUegv  Joanuilii  and  MagaxioM,  L«ttei^H«a4la,  Blll-Haad^ 

BusioMia  Qftrda,  Clrcalan,  Poi^eri,  etc  ,  etc. 

And  gfTe  better  material  and  woikman^hip  for  LS^  MONBT  than  anj  eatabll'hment  in  the  Uoitad 

Statea.    Send  for  Samplea  and  prices  BfirOftB  PLACING  ORDERS.    IT  WILL  PAT  YOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  A  CO., 

KanalkctariDg  Stationert,  Printer*,  BUnk-Bnok  Makers,  and  BInden, 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburi^,  Va. 


MagilFs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  In  the  Pnblfo  Scbook  of  the  State  for  the 
fonrth  tJm  ',  and  as  the  stndjr  of  the  Yirginia  llist'iry  is  required  In  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  iarite 
school  offlclals  who  are  not  using  It.  ti  corrMpond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  snMect.  we  are  also 
the  authoriseil  dhtribnting  agenU  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  XDUtUTIOV, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  oa. 
49*  Send  for  Prioe-Llst  and  Diiconnts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburs:,  Va. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Kevised  Physical I  10 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'  EZCEANSE, 

Box  139,  Bichmand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachera  at  moderate  coat. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  V^M.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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CLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

JUST   PUBLISHED-A   UNIQUE    WORK. 

nith's  Elements  of  English,. 

By  U.  W.  aillTH,  A.  H., 
ittnF  tf^mdilt  in  Engluh  Literaturr  "  ,■    Ttaiktr  of  Ettgiiik  Lileralure, 
•  Hugkt!  H'gA  SiAefl,  CtKcinHali. 

IMIiOnsiaruuil  Conpualtloii:  GlboenUrj  Bbetoriooiid  Ctllkliiii.  l2mo.  CJoth, ibliiics, 
Bunpli  Copy  aad  lotroductlon  Prise,  60  Ccots. 

ira  bmtdtbn  bMD  compallad  Co  colLrcl  fbr  Itialr  puplli'  dh  from  mtlaii*  oatsld*  ind  orian  Jn- 

Miwor™.  ALSO  NOW  READV: 

uffey'  AHemate  Fifth  Reader. 

A  choice  collection  of  intetating  eiliicts  from  welt'known  ■uthors, . .  .$  .50 

g  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and  Air. 

McGuffey'i  Natural  HiMorf  Series,     Fourili  Reader  Grade jo 

OTHER  NEW  PUBLIMtFoIIS. 


iuffey'a  Alternate  Spelling  Book. 


^  mmct  aisthod  nf  wrlHng  IhPit  fonn.  and  olotei  ivtth  ei»rplBn  p«rlKliilDg  10  Ihi 
niMfng  ukd  lii«  BoiircM  frciin  ir1ienc«  the  wanU  buTB  h*^D  dttit^. 
in  I  sppcUt  ■ItsDllan  li  glrm  to  Phonk  SpelJiDg  mid  lbs  ix-t  of  dlAcrlllcal  mirki, 
I  ntjecu,  ijlKiIiflu,  tu«aUiaT  wllh  dUlaliun  snd  ichpt  HvrciMI,  ■»  Lntcoductd. 

iuScy's  Alternate  Readers. 

McGufTej*  Alternate  Fhst  Reader,  .  -  . 

McSufTe^a  Altetnaie  Stcond  Reader,  -  -  - 

McGufley^i  Alternate  Third  Reader,  -  -  _ 

HcGulfey'i  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  -  -  ^ 

McQuffey's  Alternate  Pifih  Reader,  -  -  _ 

UcOuETey't  Altelnnle  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation], 

luffey's  Natural  History  Series. 
I.  (For  Third  Reader  Grade)  Familiar  Animals  and  their 

Wild  Kindred,       -----  .50 

a.  (For  Fourth  Readja  Grade)  Living  Creatures  of  Water, 

I.ai)d  and  Air,       -----  .jo 

:ctic  Temperance  Physiologies, 

The  Houae  I  Live  In  (PrimaT^ — Eicliange  price,  tS  cents),  .30 

Eclectic  Guide  to   Health  (Exchange  price,  36  cents),        -  .So 

er's  Science  of  Education,  Mailing  price,              -            -  1.17 

«'s  Montlily  Record,  "  -  _  ^ 

ECLECTIC  SEEISS-TEE  FOFITLAB  STANDARDS. 

Uore    Lariely  U>cd  than  any  olhtn  in  Public  aad  Private  SchooU. 
r^end  for  oai  Pritfosilian  of  Exchange  and   Inlroduciion  Rates. 

fui  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati.  0. 


-^ 


OUR  NEW  PHYSIOLOGIES 


The  following  books,  now  recogQized  as  standard,  and  known  as  the  Pathfindek. 
Skriks  or  Physiologies,  are  prepared  to  meet  State  and  National  Legulatlon  im 
.  the  subject  of  teaching  Hygienic  Physiology  with  special  reference  to  **  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system/'  and  to  supply  the 
rapidly  growing  d6maild  for  practical  and  common-sense  instruction.  Teachen 
should  not  fail  to  see  these  books  before  making  a  selection. 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRftOES. 

THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRIMER. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Physiology.  With  its  plentiful 
illustrations,  large  type  and  easy  language,  devoid  of  technical  terms,  it  is  the  only 
physiology,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  suitable  for  the 
most  elementary  pupils.     Price.  50  cento: ' 

FOR  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

HYGIENE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

This  book  contains  only  Physiology  enough  to  make  Hygiene  intelligible^  and 
specially  refers  to  "  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system."  Its  scientific  accuracy  is  attested  by  eminent  scientists.  Distin- 
guished teachers  have  aided  in  molding  the  matter  into  a  teachable  form.  Written  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  in  attractive  style.     202  pages.     Price,  50  cento. 

FOR  HIGHEST  GRADES. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Contains  all  the  excellent  and  popular  features  that  have  gi^en  Dr.  Steele^s 
Fourteen  Weeks  in  Physiology  so  wide  a  circulation.    Price,  $f.po. 


SOHH  OF  TEE  SECBNT  ADOPTIONS. 


By  the  U.  8.  Government  for  Schools  i 
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Some  Atmospherio  Fhenomenat 

By  Prof.  N.  B.  Wkbstkr,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Aristotle  attempted  to  weigh  air  by  weighing  a  bag  when  empty,  and 
again  when  inflated,  and  because  there  was  no  difference  in  weight  under 
the  two  conditions  he  supposed  that  air  had  no  weight.  It  is  now  a  fre- 
quent school  room  experiment  to  show  that  a  glass  or  metal  flask  of  ten 
cubic  inches  capacity  weighs  fully  three  grains  more  when  filled  with  air 
than  when  the  air  has  been  drawn  from  it  with  an  air-pump.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  atmosphere  is  about  that  of  a  solid  copper  globe 
sixty-two  miles  in  diameter. 

The  air  in  a  room  60  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high,  weighs  one 
ton,  or  two  pounds  to  the  cubic  yard. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  limited  to  where  gravity  will 
overcome  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the  repulsive  force  of  the  aerial  mole- 
cules. Biot  proved  that  the  minimum  height  of  the  air  must  exceed  30 
miles,  and  the  maximum  height  must  be  less  than  21,000  miles.  If  the 
air  was  of  equal  density  throughout,  its  height  would  be  27,818  feet,  or 
about  1,200  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mt.  Everest  in  Asia.  From  this 
height  a  falling  body  would  attain  a  velocity  of  1,338  feet  a  second,  which 
is  the  velocity  with  which  air  rushes  into  a  void  space.  For  this  reason 
a  cannon  ball  fired  with  greater  initial  velocity  than  1,338  feet  a  second 
will  leave  a  vacuum  behind  it  till  it  is  rapidly  reduced  to  a  less  velocity. 

One  effect  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  lengthen  the  day  by  causing  evening 
and  morning  twilight.  If  its  height  was  unlimited,  the  two  twilights 
would  blend  at  midnight,  and  we  should  have  practically  no  night. 

Without  the  atmosphere,  stars  would  be  visible  in  the  day-time  from 
the  earth,  as  they  must  be  from  the  airless  moon. 

The  atmosphere  is  indbpensable  to  all  ordinary  sounds.  In  condensed 
air,  sounds  are  very  loud,  and  in  rarefied  air,  sounds  are  very  feeble.  It 
is  true  that  men,  miles  above  the  earth  in  balloons,  hear  noises  made  at 
the  surface  with  great  distinctness,  but  persons  at  the  surface  cannot  hear 
any  sounds  from  such  high  balloons.  The  loudness  of  sounds  depends 
on  die  density  of  the  air  where  they  originate,  and  not  where  tbey  are 
heard. 
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5re  is  one  reason  why  people  "  h£ 
L  sermon  or  a  play  from  a  gallery, 
A  few  years  ago  the  lower  plane  ; 
lately  named  the  "pit."  In  the  u 
y  lighter  than  below,  and  the  velu 
r  gases.  Hence,  sounds  are  a  mcj 
>damp  in  mines,  in  time  to  take  ] 
nes.  Loudness  must  not  be  coi 
i,  unlike  heavy  gases,  transmit  sou 
idale  says  that  a  gun  fired  from  CI 
:.  Blanc,  but  a  gun  fired  on  Mt. 

leriments  have  shown  that  a  perso 
about  equally  well  at  a  distance  ol 
ind  30  feet  behind, 
non  discharge  can  be  heard  furthe 
truly,  as  well  as  poetically,  in  his 


n  elephant  were  as  altisonant,  or 
rtion  to  his  bulk,  his  trumpeting  c 
like  conditions,  an  ox  lowing  in  i 
about  15  hours  after  the  Australiai 
lying  the  foundations  of  the  piers  ' 
li,  by  means  of  diving  bells,  so  dc 
leres  or  60  pounds  to  the  inch,  the 
)ut  the  cx:cupant  found  it  impossib 
as  been  a  question  whether  1,000 
farther  than  the  loudest  man  amo 
t  Wesley,  who  wished  "  for  a  th 
een  heard  farther  with  them  than 
retty  certain  that  1,000  boys  toge 
lan  the  strongest,  or  longest  armet 
rumpet  sounding  in  the  midst  of  : 
heard  near  by,  but  might  be  hean 

he  height  of  six  and  a  half  miles, 
welve  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenl 
highest  inhabited  spot  on  the  g 
of  Thibet,  where  at  an  elevation 
more  than  one-half  the  atmosphei 
nore  than  one-half  of  what  the  no 
.  die  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  I 
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lives"  at  the  surface,  but  dogs  can  follow  their  masters  to  the  greatest  ac- 
cessible elevations.     Birds  and  insects  are  better  adapted  to  breathe 

* 

'*The  difficult  air  of  the  iced-mountain  top." 

Dr.  Amott  says  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  knee-joint  is  from  60  to 
100  pounds,  and  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  place  without  ligaments.  No 
wonder  the  joints  are  so  sensitive  to  barometric  changes.  A  man  weighs 
less  when  the  barometer  is  high,  although  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
Mm  is  more  than  when  the  barometer  is  low.  As  the  pressure  of  air  on 
an  ordinary-sized  man  is  about  15  tons,  the  rise  of  the  mercury  of  the 
barometer  from  29  to  31  inches  adds  about  one  ton  to  the  load  he  has  to 
carry.  Fortunately,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  cells  and  cavities  within 
him,  corresponds  to  the  pressure,  so  that  a  man  in  health  is  unconscious  of 
his  increased  burden. 

Were  it  not  for  the  atmosphere  there  would  be  on  the  earth  no  whisky, 
or  milk,  or  even  water  to  dilute  either,  for  the  chemical  compound  known 
as  water  when  liquid,  ice  when  solid,  and  steam  when  gaseous,  would  not 
appear  in  its  liquid  state  unless  some  chemist  should  bring  it  about  by 
experiment  as  he  liquefies  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  receiver,  as  the  glass  bell  is  called  which  does  not  receive,  with 
a  vacuum  of  jhs  of  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  the  boiling  point  would  be 
as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  In  melting,  ice  would  flash  into  steam  with- 
out the  intermediate  condition  called  water,  as  metallic  arsenic  jumps  at 
once  into  an  invisible  gas  without  assuming  a  liquid  state,  when  not  un- 
der pressure. 

If  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere,  it,  ex  officio,  has  no  water,  even  if 
poets  do  call  it  the  "watery  moon."      The  "Man  in  the  Moon"    can 
neither  smoke  as  earth-men  smoke,  nor  drink  tea,  coffee,  whisky,  water, 
nor  kerosene,  unless  above  the  212  degree  test. 

The  French  gunners  in  Mexico,  in  1864,  found  that  formulae  for  eleva- 
tions of  cannon  for  different  ranges  did  not  apply  on  the  table-land  of 
6,000  feet  elevation.  They  had  been  made  for  the  denser  atmosphere  of 
the  ocean  level. 

If  a  dry  well  could  be  dug  46  miles  deep,  the  density  of  the  air  at  the 
bottom  would  be  as  great  as  quicksilver,  according  to  the  law  of  Marri- 
otte.  By  the  same  law,  a  cubic  inch  of  air  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  a  height  of  the  earth's  radius,  about  4,000  miles,  would  expand 
sufficiently  to  fill  a  sphere  of  the  diameter  of  Saturn's  orbit  which  is 
nearly  2,000,000,000  miles.  Such  air  would  be  "too  thin"  for  our 
use. 

It  is  said  that  Leadville  whisky  ' '  gets  in  the  head ' '  quicker  after  it 
gets  into  the  mouth  at  Leadville  than  elsewhere.  Very  likely,  for  the 
people  up  nearly  two  miles  above  the  sea-level  are  pretty  high  when  they 
drink  the  whisky  which  evaporates  rapidly  or  "flies  to  the  head"  and 
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ray  their  brains  "  quicker  than 
water  boils  at  about  i6o  degree; 
jr  beans  by  boiling.  Saussure 
on  the  lop  of  Mt.  Blanc,  nearl 
ter  boiled  at  i8o  degrees  Fahre 
he  temperature  of  boiling  wate 
led  by  increasing  the  fire  undi 
}n  it,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  i 
ight  above  earth's  surface  inci 
it  of  mountains  by  boiling  an 
1  made  to  show  the  difference 
Ititude.  In  this  way  Lieuienan 
Admiral  Maury  %nd  father-in 
altitude  across  the  Andes. — Mt 


Ohild-Training:  7 

m  "training,"  like  the  term 
ence  it  is  liable  to  be  differently 
lied  to  a  single  department  of  ; 
children.  Indeed,  the  terms  " 
i  interchangeably,  as  covering 
In  this  sense  a  child's  train! 
and,  again,  his  teaching  b  un< 
more  reslricled  sense  the  train! 
g,  and  the  controlling  of  his 
teaching  of  a  child  is  the  secu 
imself 

been  said  that  the  essence  of 
t  may  similarly  be  said  that  t^ 
)  lio.  Teaching  gives  knowledg 
le  mind.  Training  shapes  the 
t  which  he  did  not  have  befo 
of  that  which  is  already  his  p< 
of  words.  We  train  a  child 
the  tnilhs  which  we  have  learne 
study,  that  he  may  be  able  t( 
md  teaching  must  go  on  togelh 
child.  The  one  will  fail  of  its 
the  other.  He  who  knows  h 
the  oversight  of  a  child's  educ 
child. 
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Training  is  a  possibility  long  before  teaching  is.  Before  a  child  is  old 
enough  to  know  what  is  said  to  it,  it  is  capable  of  feeling,  and  of  con- 
forming to  or  of  resisting,  the  pressure  of  efforts  for  its  training.  A  child 
can  be  trained  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  its  mother  or  nurse,  or  in  a 
cradle,  or  on  a  bed;  with  rocking,  or  without  it;  in  a  light  room,  or  in  a 
dark  one  ;  in  a  noisy  room,  or  only  in  a  quiet  bne ;  to  expect  nourishment 
and  to  accept  it  only  at  fixed  hours*  or  at  its  own  fancy, — while  as  yet  it 
cannot  understand  any  teaching  concerning  the  importance  or  the  fitness 
of  one  of  these  things.  A  very  young  child  can  be  trained  to  cry  for 
what  it  wants,  or  to  keep  quiet,  as  a  means  of  securing  it.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  training  of  children  is  begun  much  earlier  than  their 
teaching.  Many  a  child  is  well  started  in  its  life-training  by  the  time  it 
is  four  weeks  old ;  even  though  its  elementary  training  is  not  attempted 
until  months  after  that. 

There  is  a  lesson  just  at  this  point  in  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
word  translated  **  train"  in  our  English  Bible.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
that  the  word  "  train  "  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  New.  .  Those  who  were  brought  up  in  the  household  of  Abra- 
ham, "the  father  of  the  faithful,**  are  said  to  have  been  *'  trained**  (Gen. 
14:  14).  A  proverb  of  the  ages  gives  emphasis  to  a  parent's  duty  to 
'* train  up**  his  child  with  wise  considerateness  (Prov.  22  :  6).  And  no- 
where else  in  the  inspired  record  does  this  word  "train,**  in  any  of  its 
forms,  appear.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  translated  is  a  peculiar  one.  Its 
etymology  shows  that  its  primary  meaning  is  "to  rub  the  gullet**;  and  its 
origin  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit,  still  prevalent  among  primitive 
peoples,  of  opening  the  throat  of  a  new-born  babe  by  the  anointing  of  it 
with  blood,  or  with  saliva,  or  with  some  sacred  liquid,  as  a  means  of  giv- 
ing the  child  a  start  in  life  by  the  help  of  another  life.  The  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  word  thus  used  seems  to  be  that,  as  this  opening  of  the  gullet  of 
a  child  at  its  very  birth  is  essential  to  the  habituating  of  the  child  to 
breathe  and  to  swallow  correctly,  so  the  right  training  of  a  child  in  all 
proper  habits  of  life  is  to  begin  at  the  child's  very  birth.  And  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  places  where  we  find  it,  would  go  to  show  that  Abraham 
with  all  his  faith,  and  Solomon  with  all  his  wisdom,  did  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  put  off  the  start  with  a  child's  training  any  later  than 
this. 

Child-training  properly  begins  at  a  child's  birth,  but  it  does  not  prop- 
edy  end  there.  The  first  effort  in  the  direction  of  child-training  is  to 
train  a  child  to  breathe  and  to  swallow ;  but  that  ought  not  to  be  the  last 
effort  in  the  same  direction.  Child-training  goes  on  as  long  as  a  child  is  a 
child;  and  child -training  covers  every  phase  of  a  child's  action  and  bear- 
ing in  life.  Child-training  affects  a  child's  sleeping  and  waking,  his 
liiughing  and  crying,  his  eating  and  drinking,  his  looks  and  his  move- 
raents,  his  self-control  and   his  conduct  toward   others.     Child-training 
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:hange  a  child's  nature,  but  it  d( 
1  lo  his  nature.  Child-tratning 
icteristics,  but  it  brings  him  to 
aracteristics,  and  to  the  express 
such  an  extent  that  the  sum  ol 
different  from  its  original  exh 
And  so  it  is  that  child*  [rain! 
f  a  child  anew. 

raining  includes  the  directing  an 
;1ings  and  thoughts  and  words  a 
:,  from  his  birth  to  the  close  of 
nportant  part  of  a  child's  up  br 
i  question. —  Tke  Sunday  Sckoo, 


Laying  the  Oorne 

ther  a  singular  &ct,  but  nevertt: 
lought  is  given  to  laying  the  foi 
\t  to  guard  against  disaster,  thai 
education. 

Plato  who  said,  "  the  beginning 
1  dealing  with  anything  young 
impression  which  we  may  desir 
ed  and  taken." 

g  may  be  most  fitly  termed  thi 
x-President  Hill  of  Harvard  U, 
ist  difficult  task  undertaken  by 
ncies  of  the  English  language.' 
:o  read,  a  child  is  told  to  spell  a 
vere  a  guide  to  pronunciation  ; 
written  on  the  blackboard  and 
;  if  the  teacher's  attention  sboul 
1  rebuke  he  sharply  pronounced 
hthisic  would  be  liable,  amidst  o 
o  repeat  the  teacher's  "  Phillip  , 
phthisic. 

ake  an  assertion,  take  care  of  tt 
of  itself,  it  will  seem  like  "drag] 
;Iy  reversing  our  old  methods,  b 
cord-method  has  had  its  day,  i 
tement  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Pollard,  o 
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time  in  solving  the  inconsistencies  of  our  language  under  its  existing  com- 
plications, and  demonstrated  the  assertion  to  a  positive  success. 

Reading  must  be  placed  upon  a  mathematical  basis,  the  sound  of  the 
letter  must  be  the  unit  and  through  the  combined  sounds,  the  words 
should  be  built  up.  The  study  of  Phonetics  is  become  more  universally 
acknowledged  as  an  essential  in  the  development  of  language,  and  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  claims  that  *'  he  who  cannot  take  to 
pieces  his  native  utterance  and  give  a  tolerable  exact  account  of  every 
item  in  it,  lacks  the  true  foundation  on  which  everything  else  should  re- 
pose." It  is  acceded  by  orthcepists  that  every  sound  should  have  its  own 
symbol  and  no  symbol  have  more  than  one  sound.  Owing  to  multi- 
plicity of  sounds  and  paucity  of  letters  in  the  English  language,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  supplement  signs  that  shall  indicate  proper  pronunciation,  and 
diacritical  marks  have  been  devised  for  that  purpose.  The  correct  way, 
then,  to  teach  a  child  how  to  read  is  to  have  him  mark  the  sounds  of  the 
letters,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  of  the  word  as  you  would  have  a  pu- 
pil ^ead  figures,  and  after  letters  are  marked  sound  from  left  to  right, 
mark  off  the  periods  and  read.  By  this  method  there  is  no  indecision, 
uncertainty  or  guessing,  and  the  words  are  pronounced  right  the  first 
time,  and  children  become  independent  readers  in  less  than  half  the  time 
of  the  old  way. 

That  children  between  seven  and  nine  years  old  require  assistance  in 
pronunciation  of  ''hard'*  words,  cannot  pronounce  correctly  nor  read 
intelligently,  at  sight,  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  something  radically  wrong  in  the  system  of  teaching  reading. 
Presenting  a  word  as  a  whole  to  a  child  for  analysis  afterwards,  is  about 
ab  absurd  as  asking  him  to  guess  at  a  pile  of  apples  and  count  them  after- 
wards. 

Children  are  quick  to  imitate  sounds,  and  will  even  attempt  to  spell  be- 
fore they  can  read  their  letters,  naming  sounds  instead  of  symbols  as 
fe-e-t,  feet.  To  teach  reading  successfully,  the  method  must  be  based 
upon  natural  principles  and  taught  synthetically,  beginning  with  elements 
of  sounds  and  concluding  with  words  and  sentences.  The  infant  makes 
sounds  before  it  can  make  signs  or  speak  words.  It  watches  its  mother's 
lips  and  after  a  time  its  own  meet  and  part  to  lisp  its  first  word  **  Mamma." 
Sounds  of  letters  should  be  learned  just  as  are  the  faces  and  voices  of 
playmates  and  loved  ones,  and  become  so  familiar  as  to  be  recognized 
under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  position  and  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  forming  each  sound. 
The  words  of  our  language  are  moulded  sounds  of  infinite  variety,  form 
and  shape,  and  can  be  classified  so  that  a  child  of  six  years  can  learn  why 
letters  are  vowels  or  consonants,  why  some  are  silent  and  how  to  blend 
and  mark  them.  Take  the  word  thoiLsandth  of  ten  letters  and  it  requires 
only  five  impulses  of  utterance  to  sound  it  correctly.     Children  can  com- 
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prehend  the  significance  of  perfect  moulds  by  apt  illustrations,  and  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  unless  the  moulds  are  made  and  kept  perfect  in 
shape  ths^t  that  which  comes  from  them  will  be  imperfect.  Many  children 
have  faulty  use  of  speech  organs,  indolent  or  slouchy  mouths  utterly  void 
of  character  or  control,  that  can  be  greatly  changed  and  improved  by 
careful  and  thorough  practice  of  elementary  sounds. 

Having  consulted  Webster  for  a  definition  of  the  verb  read,  a  thought 
was  suggested  that  a  child  gives  us  pardy  the  best  possible  illustration  of 
the  definition,  also  of  the  difference  between  reading  and  speech  (extem- 
poraneous speech).  Reading  from  a  book  he  *  *  goes  over  the  characters 
and  utters  them  aloud"  without  conveying  any  meaning  ;  animated  at 
play  he  expresses  his  thoughts  with  good  inflection  and  without  restraint 
and  with  (what  is  considered  the  very  art  of  good  reading)  a  conversa- 
tional delivery.  To  the  question,  how  to  secure  this  style  in  reading  the 
expressions  of  others,  the  only  reply  can  be,  to  study  nature  and  follow 
her  laws. 

Children  en  masse  cannot  be  governed  without  sufficient  restraint  to 
preserve  order,  yet  that  restraint  must  not  repress  confidence  nor  cause 
timidity.  "  Two  things  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time," 
nor  can  the  mind  be  both  "bond  and  free"  at  once.  Slow  growth  is 
sure,  and  development,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  of  the  whole  and  not  exclu- 
sively of  a  part.  Froebel  fathomed  the  laws  of  development  when  he 
taught  that  "  the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  work  should  be  the  harmonious 
growth  of  the  whole  being,"  and  his  principles  as  taught  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, have  wrought  marvellous  results  in  child- training.  The  young 
mind  seeks  activity,  freedom  and  pleasure,  and  is  naturally  investigative 
and  inquisitive.  The  Froebel  principles  are  equally  instrumental  and 
applicable  in  teaching  reading  to  children,  whether  they  have  been  in  the 
Kindergarten  or  not,  for  they  form  the  leverage  of  the  natural  method 
which  is  based  upon  the  rules  of  orthcepy  given  to  the  child  not  as  rules, 
but  reasons,  which  are  simplified  and  embodied  in  songs  written  expressly 
to  impress  the  rules  in  the  mind. 

A  system  that  provides  employment  for  busy  fingers,  occupation  for 
active  brains,  and  pleasant  recreation  for  little  bodies,  cannot  fail  to  revo- 
lutionize old  methods  that  are  inadequate  to  a  *' harmonious  growth  of  the 
whole  being." 

Progression  from  analysis  of  sounds  to  words,  and  the  true  use  and 
meaning  of  words,  completes  our  accomplishment  and  illustration  of  the 
definition  of  '*  to  read",  "  by  taking  in  the  sense,  comprehending,  gather- 
ing by  inspection  and  learning  by  observation,"  and  thereby  enables  the 
child,  step  by  step,  to  mount  the  heights  of  knowledge.  Pronunciadon 
and  accent,  although  treated  in  another  article,  deserves  some  mention 
here  as  very  important  factors  in  reading.  They  reveal  a  person's  breed- 
ing and  culture,  his  associations  and  habits,  and  are  to  conversation  what 
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polish  is  to  the  diamond.  To  a  good  command  of  language,  they  lend  a 
charm  of  self-possession  in  speech  and  address  of  manner  that  challenge 
admiration  and  win  favor.  Reading  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  for  whether 
expressing  or  comprehending  the  thoughts  of  others,  it  becomes  a  power 
from  mind  to  mind  and  enters  into  the  everyday  affairs  of  life.  As  we 
read  intelligently,  or  are  read,  so  shall  be  our  success. 

"  If  I  were  a  voice — a  persuasive  voice — 
That  could  travel  the  wide  world  through, 
I  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  light," 

and  spread  the  gospel  of  reading  aright  from  shore  to  shore  wherever 
"LitdeMen"  and  "Little  Women*'  were  to  be  taught. — Alice  Carey 
Waterman,  in  Pacific  Educaiianal  Journal. 


Promptness  in  Decision. 

Among  the  practical  moralities  of  life  the  habit  of  prompt  decision 
should  hold  no  mean  rank.  But  few  persons  fully  appreciate  how  much 
saving  of  time,  how  much  personal  comfort,  how  much  actual  success 
and  happiness  is  involved  in  it :  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  through  the  evil  ef- 
fiects  of  its  neglect  that  we  estimate  its  value.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  people  who  seem  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  this  quality.  On 
the  most  trivial  question  they  will  pause  to  consider  and  to  make  qualifi- 
cations. If  asked  their  opinion  of  some  new  book  or  new  enterprise,  of 
the  prospects  of  business  or  the  harvest,  or  a  candidate  for  office,  they 
tire  out  the  most  patient  listener.  If  any  one  asks  of  them  a  favor,  they 
cazmot  decide  whether  to  grant  or  to  refuse  it ;  and  so  long  do  they  hesi- 
tate that  the  petitioner  would  often  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  request. 
Their  children  tease  and  harass  them  with  importunities,  because  they 
rarely  hear  a  decisive  "  yes  * '  or  *  *  no. ' '  The  daily  instances  in  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  decide  chiefly  on  unimportant  matters  are  sources 
of  continual  pain  to  themselves  and  annoyance  to  others.  They  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  what  to  do  or  what  to  wear,  where  to  go  or  when 
to  return.  They  hesitate  over  an  offer  in  business  until  it  is  too  late  ; 
they  delay  seizing  an  opportunity  until  it  is  gone.  Two  different  courses 
are  open  to  them,  and  they  spend  so  much  time  in  comparing  them  that 
they  can  follow  neither  to  advantage.  Those  who  value  their  time  can- 
not waste  it  in  waiting  for  them,  and  after  much  delay  and  irritation  they 
leave  such  indecisives  to  themselves.  In  fact,  their  whole  lives  seem  to 
be  a  series  of  waverings,  that  end  in  no  definite  result  except  that  of 
disappomtment  and  inaction. 

Of  course,  the  ei^cuse  given  for  this  course  is  the  fear  of  making  wrong 
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luch  a  fear  is  not  by  a 
urpose  that  will  guar 
:he  dreamy  reverie  io 

time  and  thought  is 
hat  is  given.  How  r 
ife  is  too  short  and  du 
lerous  petty  matters 
nal  mistake,  than  to 

matters,  where  rash 
s  well  to  fix  a  suitabli 
But  it  is  really  far  lesi 
ing  decision  at  all  th 
1  were  faithfully  devot 
something  might  be : 
a  small  portion  of  i 

the  whole  of  it  is  ft 
le  and  drifting  now  he 
€  done  to  conquer  t: 
They  may  school 
n  at  the  cost  of  some 
pted  and  borne  will  1: 
\  the  future.  In  th< 
hich  they  are  unprep 
xl  themselves  to  adh< 

of  promptness  may 
m  their  children  to 
kching  them  how  to  ti 
irithout  sufficient  cau 
Qsequences  of  their  d 
1  to  bear  responsibility 
jrd  as  is  consistent  wi 
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ake  one  cent,  ten  cen 
dollars  make  one  ea 
easily  understood  by  e 
,  ever  since  the  founc 
at  it  should  be  substi 
weights  and  measure 
,  worthy  of  con6deni 
:hools  was  published  i 
ociety,"  Volume  11,  | 
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[On  the  25th  of  July  a  county  insl 
use  under  the  supervision  of  Rei 
^erintendent,  who  has  kindly  fun 
fore  the  institute  by  teachers  of  the 
As  we  understand,  it  was  entirely  i 
tinguished  educators  from  abroad 
id  to  have  an  opportunity  to  publi: 
ler  parts  of  the  State  may  be  able 
:h  those  of  their  associates  in  Nott 
.—Eds.] 

Ifow  may  Parents  help  the  Teachi 

Discipline  in  Ikt 

B;  Mn.  Ada  G.  Wi 

rhe  tnliject  utlgned  the  writer  ii  odc  full 

t  which  we  bare  tetled,  and  are  beat  pre; 

ont;  Lheoreticallf  bat  practically,  it  is  oni 
iwledge,  that  she  would  fain  sit  as  a  papii 
ipily  been  luch  ai  to  render  them  its  wort! 
ny  of  our  country  teachers  ha»e  had  a  very 
often  feeling  that  theit  duty  is  done  when 
I  of  the  school  most  convenient  to  them, 
ar  no  ideas  of  mine  will  be  Minerva-like  1 
Ser  them  in  the  bumble  hope  that  if  any  pi 
ting  upon  him  in  this  matter,  be  will  be  at  1 
I  it  in  the  line  of  assisting  the  teacher  in  I 
lot  in  the  way  (he  writer  thinks  best. 
'arents  can  help  I  he  teacher  in  the  work  of 
Idten  at  home  some  of  the  great  truths  of 
lire  ai  a  school  in  which  all — parent,  teachi 

cradle  to  (he  grave;  all  needing  guidanc 
m  only  following  the  norseiy  >s  the  college 
m,  desk,  office  or  pulpil  follows  the  college 
Barents  can  help  in  (he  work  oF  instruction 
tt  least  eocounging,  their  children  to  be  pn 
ny  teachers  can  (es(if;,  not  only  (0  the  pie 

children  who  are  tX^wjs  at  roll-call,  cbi 
ir  names  1  and  how  many  to  the  chill,  the  i 
vhicb  a  response  is  seldom  uttered  t  the  tea 

result  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
d,  oh !  the  heart-sickness,  ai  day  after  day, 
nth — some  to  whom  she  knows  an  educatit 
1  comfort  aHbrded  its  possessor,  but  because 
that  life  of  maturity  (o  which  (hey  are  h 
ewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  for  tl 
L  to  whom  personal  entreaty,  present  rewan 
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ttieaet  hu  demonstnted  c\tti\j  the  panunonnt  ii 
nd  teacher,  foi  it  coiutitales  bd  impnrtuit  eloiDeiil 
progceu,  and  iti  abfence  tudinen,  delif,  and  the 
endance  makes  it  pouible  for  the  teachet  to  have  i 
enablet  her  to  do  more  work  and  better  woik  In  let 
ill  do  for  the  teacher  what  the  division  of  labor  du 
time  from  being  waited  in  thinking  wbat  we  are  I 
itiei  in  a  pTC^>eT  soccesaioo,  as  if  s  lettn-curier  « 
I  heap  and  deliver  them  just  as  the  addreue*  tunti 
ater  comfort  and  happiness  arising  (rom  doing  wot 
Not  to  be  punctual  at  the  appointed  honr  means 

in  a  compatative  senie,  and  an  encroachment  upoi 
inscientious  teacher,  as  something  otherwiM  most  t: 
I,  oc  peihaps  resulting  in  tlie  same  lesson  beiop'reni 
acher  to  be  punctual  is  verj  apt  to  have  her  pujuls  I 

the  case  the  tchool  routine  runs  along  more  tmo 
e  611s  at  teacher  is  no  longer  an  irksome  task  and  { 
imperfect  redtations  sundry  modei  of  punishment 
id  improper  deconm,  cub  filling  its  reapectire  pan 
room.  "The  importance  of  punctual  alteodaDce" 
ould  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  ai  well  as  tb 

a  good  teacher  is  not  an  easjoue;  since  it  ianoti 
>  to  impart  by  reason  of  her  position,  but  the  moral 

that,  in  a  word,  constitate  character,  and  all  those 
r  every  boy  and  girl  committed  to  her  charge.  . 
schools  have  a  connection  running  from  tbe  first 
ince  of  pupils  being  present  every  day  and  at  every 
)f  knowledge  without  a  broken  or  imperfect  link  w 
ciiiiens  in  tbeir  generation.  It  will  enable  the  pan 
be  fact  that  their  children  are  fitted  to  fill  any  stal 


/fow  to  Teach  Beginners  to  Reaa 

By  Miss  Beulah  Shithson,  Burk' 

education  of  the  country  is  springing  into  new  life 
cation  in  which  the  individual  is  cultivated  as  an  e: 
which  his  absolute  perfection  as  a  man  is  the  scop 
uch  this  absolute  perfection  depends  on  a  child's  e 
'dn's  mother  awoke  in  her  son  his  great  overflowinj 
uch  depends  on  us,  his  early  trainers  I  I  think  wi 
ion — "  absolute  perfection  as  a  man  " — no  idea  whi 
etler,  ever  better.  Never  let  a  moment  slip  by  uielt 
me  all  obstacles,  and  matt  a  man  of  the  child  un 
F  schools  one  of  the  first  obstacles  is  reading,  for  i 
Id  not  be,  the  most  of  the  beginning. 
speak  rightly  to-day,  teachers  pass  over  the  phon 
nethod,  word-building  method,  etc.,  and  dwell  lon| 
ill,  slow  and  unimpassioned  we  find  most  childi 
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ads  and  sigu  of  Ihoughl,  lo  yon  tee  reading  shon: 
it,  as  Calkini  sajs,  rumisbea  a  natural  facilitf  for  b 

pouible  maoDer  be  a  means  of  teaching  reading  ? 

i  in  teaching  reading  these  three  aimsi  to  hat 
or  printed  signs  of  words  and  sentences;  2,  get 
orallj  the  thought  thus  obtained.     Then  folloir  w 

nipg  those  methods  that  have  caused  *o  many  haltii 

s  are  making  a  poor  method  a  thing  of  the  past. 


/fee  to  Teack  Arithme 
By  Miss  Efpes  W.  Shosb,  WelJ 
'isidtnt  and  felUne-ltaekeri : 

It  is  with  considerable  trepidation  that  I  vent 
elligent  body,  feariag  mf  motive  may  be  so  impnj 
I.  The  subject  having  been  anggested  by  our  wort 
decided  to  express  my  views,  not  simply  Iheor 
!tic ;  and  should  I  be  Enabled  to  assist  a  fellow-tei 
)r  the  effort. 

uld  (int  state  that,  after  ycui  of  Careful  study  anc 
iclnsion,  that  the  best  means  of  imputing  knowled< 
1  of  none  is  i1  more  true  than  of  aiithmelic.  I 
it  authors,  and,  being  a  member  of  the  '■  Virginia 
ceived  invaluable  aid  from  Riab's  Method,  and 
H.  R.  Sanford,  of  New  Votk,  who  conducted  the 

Iren  having  no  idea  of  number  in  the  abstract,  it 
miliar  and  convenient.  For  instance,  show  thei 
>  take  one  repeating  "  one  rose"  (then  handing  t 
so  on  with  other  objects,  and  after  they  have  b« 
ne  and  one  on  the  blackboard,  requinng  them  to  f 
Lfler  writing  it,  allow  each  one  ol  the  class  to  do 
mulns)  to  inform  them  they  are  studying  arithm 
's  one  and  one,  should  be  produced  when  they  wi 
ren  at  once.  Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  one  less< 
ive  bei  perfect  work."     The  idea  being  fally  den 

'  the  digits  have  been  taught,  show  them  how  to  ft 
of  ten  units — slicks  belter  illuslratc  this  idea,  p< 
I  a  package,  one  ten,  write  it,  showing  them  it  req 
nd  soon  with  other  numbers  occupying  two  place 
meration  any  further  until  ihey  luUy  understand  th 
raction  should  be  token  along  with  addition  by  th 
ilso  made  attractive  by  means  of  the  numeral  car 
ing  5  and  3,  tell  them  the  product  is  lo,  because  t' 
luld  be  written  on  the  board  and  the  class  lequiret 
cards  are  mastered. 

ing  the  multiplication  table  on  the  blackboard  ii 
,  the  teadier  patting  it  down  a*  it  is  given  by  eai 
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one  to  count  by  ones  ap  to  twelve.  Division,  being  the  opposite  of  multiplication,  is 
easily  acquired.  That  I  be  not  too  tedioos,  I  will  go  no  farther  in  the  favorite,  interesting 
tobject,  but  will  simply  say  that  after  these  first  four  rules  are  understood  thoroughly^ 
there  arises  an  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  which  renders  it  no  longer  a  dreaded 
bog-bear.  Show  the  children  these  upward  steps  and  the  broader  vision  they  gain  as 
fliey  ascend,  and,  in  the  language  of  Raub,  let  us,  as  teachers,  illuminate  our  work  all  the 
time  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  and  make  every  acquisition  of  the  pupil  a  joy  and  a 
strength  for  further  conquest 


Eyb-Mindbdness  and  Ear-Mindednbss. — It  goes  without  saying  that  everyone  will 
probably  have  a  hint  (though  often  only  a  slight  one)  as  to  the  sensory  bent  of  his  apper- 
ceptive processes,  especially  any  one  engaged  in  mental  labor.  If  he  is  a  "  visionaire," 
he  will  have  noted  how  much  better  he  remembers  what  he  reads  tMan  what  he  hears ; 
that  he. often  remembers  the  position  of  a  word  on  a  page;  will,  perhaps,  have  a  good 
mcmoiy  for  forms  and  faces ;  will  find  that  he  can  easily  read  while  talking  is  going  on ; 
that  he  readity  gets  absorbed  when  his  eye  is  occupied ;  and  so  on  in  a  hundred  ways. 
The  **  auditaire  "  will  note  that  a  lecture  impresses  him  more  deeply  than  a  review  article ; 
that  he  imagines  the  sounds  of  the  words  as  he  reads  or  writes  (and  is  usually  thus  a  slow 
reader) ;  that  he  repeats  aloud  what  he  has  written  to  judge  of  its  effect — he  wants  to  know 
how  ** it  sounds"  when  it  b  only  ^  be  read;  he  observes  harsh  sound-combinations  in 
style  (the  **  visionaire"  observes  misprints);  talking  easily  disturbs  him  when  reading  or 
writing,  his  attention  being  involuntarily  drawn  to  the  conversation  ;  he  may  have  a  good 
memory  for  tunes,  and  so  on.  Those  who  approach  the  motor  or  the  indifferent  type,  will 
have  greater  difiiculty  in  discerning  this  by  hap-hazard  observation.  The  above  are,  of 
course  only  general  descriptions ;  they  will  be  variously  modified  in  individual  cases,  but 
will  retain  a  typical  appearance  throughout.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  diver- 
sity of  various  minds  in  these  respects,  and  the  importance  of  recognizing  and  studjring 
these  distinctions  alike  for  their  educational  utilization  and  as  a  contribution  to  a  scientific 
ptjchology. — Professor  jfosepk  JastroWt  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September. 
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Notes. 

An  AicsRiCAN  student  has  won  an  English  scholarship.  Gordon  Taylor  Hughes,  son 
of  the  American  Consul  at  Birmingham,  England,  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  one  of 
fiftf-two  competitors  for  a  Cambridge  scholarship,  valued  at  ^2,000.  During  the  examina- 
tion Hughes  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  and  was  obliged  to  dictate  his  answers  to 
1  stenographer.  The  examination  lasted  four  days,  and  the  young  competitor's  success 
vas  complete. 

My  teachers  were  hidebound  pedants,  without  knowledge  of  man's  nature  or  of  boy's, 
or  of  aught  save  their  lexicons  and  quarterly  account  books.  Innumerable  dead  vocables 
they  crammed  into  us,  and  called  it  fostering  the  growth  of  the  mind.  How  can  an  inani- 
Bate,  mechanical,  gerund-grinder,  the  like  of  whom  will,  in  a  subsequent  century,  be 
Bannfactnred  at  Nnmburg  out  of  wood  and  leather,  foster  the  growth  of  anything,  much 
mart  of  mind,  which  grows  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  having  its  roots  littered  by  etymologi- 
cal compost),  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  of  spirit ;  thought  kindling  itself  at 
the  fire  of  living  thought  ?  How  shall  be  give  kindling  in  whose  own  inward  man  there 
is  I  o  live  coal,  but  is  all  burnt  out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder  ?  The  Hintersschlag 
fVQ  asoiB  knew  syntax  enough,  and  of  the  human  soul  thus  much:  that  it  had  a  faculty 
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called  memory,  and  coald  be  acted  on  through  the  muscalar  integument  by  the  appliance 
of  birch  rods. — Cariyle* 

The  Journal  of  Education  says  that  Alonao  B.  Corliss,  of  Marlboro,  Monmouth 
county,  N.  J.,  has  taught  school  in  the  United  States  for  forty-nine  years.  He  desires  all 
teachers  who  have  taught  half  a  century  or  over  to  send  him  their  names  and  post-office 
address. 

Let  our  young  girls  be  encouraged  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  great  questions 
that  engage  the  attention  of  our  government,  and  especially  with  those  that  are  discussed 
in  Congress,  legislatures,  and  by  the  leading  papers  of  the  time.  Let  them  know  what 
are  the  social  and  educational  movements  of  the  day,  and  what  is  their  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  nation.  Great  moral  principles  underlie  them  all.  Talk  with  them  about 
the  sectional  wrongs  that  should  be  righted,  the  great  reforms  that  are  battling  with  injus- 
tice, the  needed  legislation  that  is  pending  and  slowly  progressing.  These  matten  can  be 
made  as  interesting  to  them  as  Greek  literature  or  Roman  history,  as  fascinating  as  the 
everlasting  novel.  Brief  political  monographs,  terse,  clear,  and  compact,  are  prepared  by 
specialists  and  college  professors  for  the  instruction  of  our  young  legal  voters.  Let  them 
enter  into  the  studies  of  their  sisters,  who  will  find  some  knowledge  of  the  great  problems 
with  which  a  nation  wrestles  as  powerful  a  tonic  mentally  as  are  physically  the  ottt*door 
games  they  share  with  their  brothers. — Mrs.  Mary  A,  Livermort, 

A  Chinaman,  named  Confucius,  has  reached  England  on  a  visit  from  his  native  land. 
He  claims  to  be  a  direct  descendant,  in  the  seventy- second  generation,  of  the  famous 
Confucius  who  gave  China  a  religion. 

«  It  is  plain,"  says  the  L.ondon  Athenaum^  "  that  the  educational  world  is  still  far  from 
unanimous  on  the  relative  educational  value  of  different  languages.  In  a  remarkable 
paper  in  the  Journal  of  Education  (July,  i888,)  the  head  master  of  University  College 
School  pronounces,  in  the  very  teeth  of  average  views  on  the  subject,  that  not  Latin  and 
French,  but  Greek  and  German  should  be  studied  by  those  who  do  not  study  all  four. 
French,  he  thinks,  might  be  dropped  on  classical  sides  at  fourteen  or  fifteen ;  Latin  on 
modern  sides  need  not  be  touched  at  all.  Mr.  Eve  is  one  of  our  most  experienced  and 
many-sided  teachers.  We  hope  that  this  remarkable  view  of  his  will  meet  with  more 
consideration  than,  in  the  last  words  of  his  essay,  he  seems  to  expect  for  it.  To  him  Latin 
is  very  largely  the  literature  of  repentance,  and  as  such  unfit  for  the  young  in  comparisoo 
with  that  of  *  spontaneous  growth  and  vigorous  intellectual  life.'  We  think  this  to  be  an 
absolute  but  neglected  truth  that  greatly  needed  reaffirming.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  Latin  has  maintained  its  pride  of  place,  both  on  classical  and  modem  sides,  not 
through  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  know  it,  but  through  the  respect  and  awe  of  those 
who  do  not — a  feeling  which  the  Latin  headings  to  the  Psalms  in  the  Prayer  Book  have 
done  much  to  foster.'' 

Thomas  L.  Norwood,  A.  M.,  formerly  head  teacher  of  Bingham  School,  North  Caro- 
lina, has  -accepted  the  position  of  Dean  and  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Harvard  has  the  largest  number  of  students  in  1887-88  of  any  college  in  this  countiy. 
Columbia  comes  next,  Oberlin  ranks  third,  Ann  Arbor  fourth,  and  Yale  fifth. 

There  is  both  stimulus  and  cheer,  both  incentive  and  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  those  whom  we  are  set  to  instruct,  or  who  are  about  us  in  the  daily  walk  of 
life,  are  dull  of  understanding  and  slow  of  comprehension.    If  all  of  them  were  keen  of 
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moral  cultare  under  any  drcumstancea.  The  moral  obliquity  of  the  professional  politician 
is  something  frightful  to  contemplate.  Let  us  hope  that  a  sensible,  conscientious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  inculcate  practical  morality  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  may 
obliterate  the  political  liar  of  the  future." 

Professor  Lehmann,  of  the  Berlin  University,  has  published  three  hitherto  unknown 
essays  by  Frederick  the  Great,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Political  State  of  Europe," 
written  1782;  "  Recollections  on  the  Financial  Administration  of  Prussia,"  written  17S4, 
and  **  Politics,"  written  in  the  same  y^r. 

Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs  has  resigned  the  Rumford  Professorship  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  research.  He  has  removed  to  Newport, 
R.  I.,  where  he  is  erecting  a  private  laboratory. 

The  man  who  is  constantly  absorbing  information  never  poses  as  a  *<  know-it-all,"  bat 
he  is  usually  a  person  who  can  impart  very  many  valuable  and  practical  ideas. 

The  man  who  has  "  grit "  and  ability,  and  is  willing  to  start  in  business  in  a  small  way' 
usually  makes  a  success  of  it. 

It  is  announced  that  Professor  S.  W.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  well-known  as  an  efficient 
astronomer  and  amateur  photographer,  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, California. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  Chicago,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time,  he 
was  honored  with  a  farewell  dinner  by  a  few  of  his  numerous  friends  and  co-worken  in 
the  art-science  of  photography. 

The  Pacific  Coast  may  well  be  proud  in  having  obtained  the  services  of  Professor 
Burnham  for  the  world-famed  Lick  Observatory,  while  Chicago  loses  in  him  a  noble  friend 
of  the  sciences. 

The  more  we  know  the  greater  is  our  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  water-lily,  in  the 
midst  of  waters,  opens  its  leaves  and  expands  its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  showers, 
and  rejoices  in  the  rain-drops  with  a  quicker  sympathy  than  the  parched  shrub  in  the 
sandy  desert. 

Ons-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  college  graduates; 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  college  graduates ; 
Vice-Presidents,  fifty  per  cent. ;  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  fifty  per  cent. ; 
members  of  the  Senate,  forty  six  per  cent.;  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Conit, 
seventy-three  per  cent. ;  Chief  Justices,  eighty-three  per  cent. ;  Cabinet  Officers,  fifty  four 
per  cent.     Draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  a  college  education. 

There  is  evidently  a  turn  in  the  tide  that  has  for  a  few  years  been  in  the  direction  of 
State  uniformity  in  text-books,  and  we  suspect  few  other  States  will  enact  such  a  law,  and 
a  surrender  on  the  part  of  those  already  trying  the  experiment  would  not  surprise  us.  We 
all  recognize  the  annoyance  that  has  at  times  characterized  the  local  choice  of  text-books; 
but  we  believe  this  has  alwajrs  been  greatly  overestimated,  and  that  whatever  evils  have 
existed  have  already  largely  corrected  themselves.  There  are  also  evils  connected  with 
State  uniformity  that  begin  to  assume  formidable  proportions. — JourtMl  of  EducaHm, 

All  perceivable  objects  should  be  learned  by  actual  perception,  so  far  as  possible. 
When  remoteness  in  space  and  time  prevents  this,  a  good  substitute  c^ers  itself  in  pic- 
torial representation.  The  picture  idealizes  much.  It  magnifies  some  objects  and  redaoes 
others,  and  it  never  presents  all  the  features  found  in  nature.    But  it  omits  unessential 
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details  for  the  most  port,  and  this  fact  makes  a  picture  much  easier  to  learn  than  the  real 
object,  aJtbongbx  the  knowledge  is  not  so  practical.  The  picture  is  commonly  nearer  the 
tjpe  or  general  form  of  the  object  than  real  specimens ;  the  real  specimens  have  much 
about  them  that  is  accidental  and  need  much  comparison  to  discover  what  is  the  normal 
type.  The  picture  gives  the  type  at  once,  and  hence  gives  assistance  to  the  pupil — half 
digests  his  mental  food  for  him,  in  fact.  Hence  pictorial  representation  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Perception  is  reduced  to  conception,  in  a  measure,  but  the  pupil  does 
not  get  the  strength  that  comes  from  reducing  the  specimens  of  nature  to  their  types  by 
his  own  efforts. — Profeisor  Wm,  T.  I/arris. 

What  do  you  learn  from  **  Paradise  Lost  ?  **  Nothing  at  all.  What  do  you  learn  from 
a  cookery  book  ?  Something  new,  something  that  you  did  not  know  before,  in  every 
paragraph.  But  would  you  therefore  put  the  wretched  cookery  book  on  a  higher  level  of 
estimation  than  the  divine  poem  ?  What  you  owe  to  Milton  is  not  any  knowledge^  of 
which  a  million  separate  items  are  but  a  million  of  advancing  steps  on  the  same  earthly 
level.  What  yon  owe  is  power ,  that  is,  exercise  and  expansion  to  your  own  latent  capacity 
of  sympathy  with  the  infinite,  where  every  pulse  and  each  separate  influx  is  a  step  upward 
—a  step  ascending  as  upon  a  Jacob's  ladder  from  earth  to  mysterious  altitudes  above  the 
earth.  All  the  steps  of  knowledge,  from  first  to  last,  carry  you  further  on  the  same  plane, 
hot  could  never  raise  you  one  foot  above  your  ancient  level  of  earth ;  whereas,  the  very 
fini  step  in  puwer  is  a  flight,  is  an  ascending  into  another  element  where  earth  is  for- 
gotten.— De  Quincy. 

EDITOEIAL. 

— Before  another  issue  of  the  Journal  reaches  its  readers,  all  the  schools  in  the  cities 
and  most  of  the  private  schools  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  colleges  and  higher  institu- 
tioDs  of  learning,  will  have  commenced  the  labors  of  another  session.  We  could  earnestly 
wish  that  the  same  statement  might  be  made  of  all  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  that  their  session  might  begin  in  September  of  each  year  and  close  in 
Jane  following.  But  we  believe  that  such  work  has  not  yet  been  accomplished  in  any 
State  of  the  Union,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  anywhere  in  the  South — at  least  for  many 
generations  to  come.  Still,  we  would  have  our  authorities  keep  this  end  distinctly  and 
constantly  in  view,  and  direct  all  their  efforts  towards  its  accomplishment — that  provision 
most  be  made  for  furnishing  the  best  educational  facilities  for  all  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  a  continuous  session  of  nine  months  in  every  year. 

Many  of  our  teachers  will  doubtless  **  resume  business  at  the  old  stand."  They  will 
take  up  their  duties  just  where  they  laid  them  down,  and  it  will  be  no  very  difficult  matter 
for  them  to  step  readily  and  promptly  into  the  regular  harness.  Others  will  find  themselves 
amid  new  surroundings.  The  school-house  will  be  unfamiliar,  the  community  will  be 
strangers,  the  officials  will  largely  be  new,  and  a  new  set  of  children  will  meet  them  at 
the  threshold.  Under  such  conditions,  they  will  necessarily  feel  some  anxiety  as  to  their 
fotore,  and  there  will  probably  be  no  little  friction  in  getting  the  machinery  properly  ad- 
justed and  fully  started.  Others,  again,  will  enter  upon  the  labors  of  the  teacher's  profes- 
timforthe  first  time.  They  may  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  High  School,  Normal, 
College,  or  University  instruction ;  they  may  have  attended  "  Institutes,"  and  drunk  deeply 
fiom  a  fountain  of  wisdom,  whose  pure  streams  were  supplied  by  the  best  talent  and  the 
widest  experience  of  the  land;  they  may  have  vivid  recollections  of  their  own  school  life, 
aid  may  look  up  to  their  old  teachers  as  very  paragons  of  excellence;  yet,  the  real  busi- 
n  \scf  teaching  will  be  to  them  as  a  terra  incognita,  and  they  must  enter  upon  its  explo- 
G  ion  with  a  stout  heart  and  a  firm  trust,  prepared  to  meet  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and 
r  Dived  to  remoye  or  surmount  them.    If  they  become  servile  imitators — no  matter  how 
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grand  and  perfect  their  pattern — success  will  be  impossible.  All  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages they  have  enjoyed  mast  be  only  aidt — the  trail  through  the  wilderness  to  guide  the 
eye,  the  finger-posts  along  the  highway  to  point  out  the  road  to  anccessfol  achievement. 
A  thorough  individuality,  directed  and  controlled  by  a  wise  judgment,  must  be  developed 
and  maintained,  or  no  results  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  records  of  time  can  ever  be  secured. 

To  the  ''old  stagers"  we  tender  a  word  of  friendly  counsel.  No  human  effort  has  ever 
reached  the  highest  attainable  point — ^no  human  work  has  ever  been  made,  so  perfect  as  to 
be  incapable  of  further  improvement,  so  complete  as  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism. 
Many  of  you  enjoy  reputations  as  earnest,  faithful,  solid,  efficient  workers.  Are  you  con- 
tent to  stop  where  you  are  ?  Can  you  afford  to  stand  still  ?  Are  there  no  grand  prospects 
before  you  which  beckon  you  onward,  no  exalted  heights  above  you  to  which  you  aspire 
with  an  ardor  unquenchable  ?  Surely,  surely,  your  ambition  is  not  sated,  your  longings 
not  fully  met. 

Careful  and  honest  retrospection,  a  thorough  self-examination,  a  candid  and  scrutinizing 
•  review  of  your  past  work,  may  perhaps  reveal  some  point  at  which  you  recognize  at  least 
partial  failure — some  occasion  on  which  you  did  not  measure  fully  up  to  your  own  stand- 
ard. Perhaps  there  was  in  your  school  or  class  some  dull,  lazy  boy,  or  some  indolent,  list- 
less girl  whom  you  found  it  difficult  to  arouse  to  active,  diligent  effort.  Perhaps  you  con- 
cluded there  was  nothing  in  him,  that  he  was  a  sort  of  nuisance  whom  you  would  best 
leave  alone,  so  long  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  your  more  pleasant  and  (as  you  looked  at 
it)  more  profitable  work.  Now,  upon  sober  reflection,  is  the  fault  wholly  his?  Are  yoa 
satisfied  with  your  work  ?  Did  you  exercise  proper  patience  and  kindness  ?  Did  yon 
bring  into  play  all  the  weapons  of  tact  and  skill  ?  Did  you  appeal  to  the  moral  principle, 
and  thus  endeavor  to  energize  those  secret  springs  of  action  which  are  latent  in  evoy 
human  soul,  and  can  always  be  discovered  when  looked  for  through  the  proper  lens? 
Such  reflections  as  these  ought  to  lead  to  a  different  method  of  dealing  with  all  such  cases, 
and  would  surely  bring  results  that  would  be  surprising  even  to  yourselves.  Many  sacb 
cases  of  failure,  in  management,  in  helping  over  difficulties,  in  guiding  in  studies,  wOl 
doubtless  occur  to  every  conscientious  teacher  upon  such  a  review,  and  they  ougki  to  lead 
to  better  and  more  satisfactory  work. 

Again,  with  what  feelings  do  you  contemplate  the  re-opening  of  your  schools  ?  Does 
the  thought  give  you  pleasure  or  pain  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  with 
zeal,  earnestness,  and  industry?  Every  year's  experience  ought  to  make  you  better 
teachers ;  but  if  you  have  gotten  into  ruis^  then  the  more  experience  you  gain  the  poorer 
teachers  you  become.  Hence,  constant  study  is  an  essential  element  of  growth,  and 
without  it  there  can  be  no  improvement,  but  inevitable  retrogression.  How,  then,  have 
you  spent  your  recent  vacation  ?  We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  but 
not  in  frivolity,  dissipation,  or  idleness.  We  are  no  advocates  of  a  slavish  devotion  to 
books  or  to  "  shop  work  "  on  the  part  of  teachers.  We  are  thorough  believers  in  real 
recreation  for  all  who  work,  especially  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  worrying,  debili- 
tating work  of  teaching.  Bat  in  this  age  of  "  summer  schools  "  and  **  institutes,"  recrea* 
tion  and  work  are  so  completely  intermingled,  so  thoroughly  intermarried,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  There  is  little  excuse,  therefore,  for 
any  teacher  to  pass  a  three  months'  vacation  without  gaining  solid  improvement  and  higher 
preparation  for  her  regular  work. 

We  wish  we  could  assert,  without  hesitation  or  fear  of  contradiction,  that  every  teacher 
in  Virginia  will  enter  upon  her  work  this  month  with  higher  aims,  nobler  purposes,  grander 
resolves,  and  better  preparation  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State.  But,  alas! 
we  know  we  cannot  say  that.  We  can  only  hope  that  their  attention  may  be  directed  to 
their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  near  future  may  show  the  great  result  which  we  so 
much  desire. 
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To  all  those  who  continue  in  the  work,  and  to  all  newcomers,  full  of  pleasurable  antici- 
pations, we  offer  onr  cordial  greetings,  wishing  them  great  happiness  and  abundant  success 
in  the  work  of  the  session  now  about  to  open. 

To  those  (if  any  such  there  be)  who  have  failed  of  reappointment  or  have  lost  their 
places,  we  offer  our  sympathy.  Our  advice  to  such  is,  do  not  give  up  the  work.  Devote 
yooiselves  unremittingly  to  study,  and  so  prepare  yourselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
that  you  will  maAe  it  to  the  interest  of  any  community  to  take  you  into  its  service. 

A  last  appeal  to  one  and  all,  "  Don't  forget  the  Journal." 

— We  take  the  following  from  the  Scottsville  Courier:  Prof.  W.  H.  Seamon,  of  the 
Miller  School,  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Analjrtical  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Missouri.  This  will  in  no  wise  affect  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  our  county  commis- 
sioner  at  the  Virginia  Exposition. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  lose  Prof.  Seamon  from  Virginia,  but  wish  him  much  success  and 
happiness  in  his  new  home. 

— Hon.  Lyon  G.  Tyler  has  been  elected  President  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  it 
is  understood  will  accept  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion in  October.  Mr.  Tyler  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Tyler,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Is  an  alumnus  of  the  College.  He  is  a  citizen  of  Richmond,  and  at  present 
one  of  the  representatives  of  that  city  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  is 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  at  the  spring  election  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  .the  office 
of  Commonwealth's  Attorney;  and  while  receiving  a  highly  complimentary  vote,  failed  of 
the  nomination  in  the  Democratic  primary. 

Mr.  Tyler's  tastes  lie  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  literature.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
book  on  the  Tyler  family,  which  has  been  warmly  received ;  and  he  is  also  the  earnest 
friend  and  active  promoter  of  the  Virginia  Mechanics  Institute  for  the  technical  education 
of  young  men,  in  which  he  has  been  a  teacher  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Tyler  will  bring  to  the  service  of  his  venerable  Alma  Mater  a  high  order  of  talent, 
fine  culture,  yigorous  youth,  and  a  devotion  which  must  ensure  success. 

Now,  let  all  the  friends  of  the  College,  and  the  people  generally,  give  him  their  support, 
avail  themselves  of  the  great  benefits  offered  in  the  recent  legislation,  and  the  old  College 
will  soon  rise.  Phoenix-like,  from  her  ashes,  and  her  ancient  glory  will  again  shine  forth 
with  increasing  splendor. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  elected  Mr.  Hugh  Stockton  Bird,  of  Petersburg,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pedagogy,  which  completes  the  faculty  of  the  College. 

— ^The  ycumal  of  Education  for  July  26th  contains  a  brief  editorial  article  on  '<  Nor- 
thern Estimates  of  Southern  Education."  It  is  not,  as  the  title  would  seem  to  indicate, 
s&  estimate  of  the  general  education  or  general  intelligence  of  the  Southern  people,  but  of 
the  progress  of  our  public  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  article  is  in 
the  main  fair  if  not  liberal.  The  editor  says  there  is  progress  everywhere^  not  only  in  the 
new  Southwest,  the  only  portion  of  the  South  that  has  largely  profited  by  immigration,  but 
in  States  like  the  Carolinas  and  Louisiana — the  most  notable  advance  being  in  the  devel- 
opment of  several  universities,  both  State  and  denominational.  He  asserts  that  in  respect 
to  academical  and  collegiate  education  we  are  a  full  generation  ahead  of  any  period  before 
the  civil  war — a  claim  which  many  of  us  would  deny.  He  points  out  some  of  the  draw- 
hacks  to  a  more  rapid  progress :  *<  lack  of  endowments,  which  compels  the  overwork  and 
nnder  pay  of  the  best  teachers ;  the  persistent  multiplication  of  schools,  which  keeps  them 
all  struggling  for  support ;  and  the  low  grade  and  high  pretension  of  a  considerable  class, 
which  discourages  the  efforts  of  leading  educators  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  average 
scademy  and  college."  We  do  not  know  to  what  part  of  the  South  the  last  remark  refers, 
but  certainly  his  strictures  do  not  lie  against  the  academies  and  colleges  of  Virginia. 
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We  accept  the  following  as  a  compliment:  **  Nobody,  save  one  familiar  with  Southen 
life,  can  appreciate  the  toil  and  sacrifice  *and  courageous  pushing  onward,  which,  in  the 
past  twenty  years,  have  more  than  rehabilitated  the  upper  side  of  education  in  all  these 
States." 

He  gives  us  credit  for  a  step  forward  in  the  public  school,  but  declares  that  on  this  sub- 
ject the  North  has  been  misled  by  the  mischievous  class  of  boasters  who  are  perpetually 
overstating  results.  While  it  is  true  that  the  public  school  is  firmly  rooted,  growing,  and 
prosperous  in  the  cities  and  towns,  the  country  district  school  moves  very  slowly  and  re- 
mains painfully  inefficient;  and  yet  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  educational  life  of  the 
South. 

The  article  concludes  as  follows :  *'  The  bottom  truth  about  Southern  education  is,  that 
while  no  people  in  history  have  done  so  much  and  so  well  during  the  past  twenty  yean 
under  similar  circumstances,  yet  popular  education  is  scarcely  over  the  threshold,  and  a 
full  generation  of  the  best  home  work,  backed  by  sympathy,  private  and  national  pecuniary 
aid,  will  be  required  to  bring  this  section  into  line  with  other  portions  of  the  Union." 

We  thank  Dr.  Winship  for  his  words  of  encouragement. 

— We  have  received  from  Professor  W.  M.  Thornton,  Chainman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  scheme  of  studies  in  the  Miller  School  of  Biology  and  Agri- 
culture, recently  organized  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Tuttle,  and  also  that  classes  in 
Physical  Culture  will  be  formed  by  Mr.  £.  C.  Huntington,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

— An  Unusual  Club  Offer. — The  demand  for  thoroujgh  discussions  of  both  sides  of 
the  living  questions  of  the  day  has  induced  us  to  procure  for  subscribers  to  the  Journal 
a  combination  rate  with  the  Forum,  the  ablest  American  review,  by  which  they  may  secure 
the  Journal  practically  free.  The  price  of  the  Journal  is  |i  a  year,  and  of  the  Formm 
$$,    Until  December  ist,  we  will  receive  subscriptions  to  both  for  $$  a  year. 

The  September  Forum  (which  begins  the  sixth  volume)  contains  a  review  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Platform  from  a  Democratic  point  of  view,  by  Senator  Blackburn,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Plank  after  plank  is  taken  up  and  discussed  by  the  light  of  the  Republican  party's 
record.  To  this  number  the  Marquis  of  Lome  contributes  a  study  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  result  of  his  observation  while  he  was  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
He  writes  with  enthusiasm  about  many  features  of  our  Government,  and  points  out  several 
reasons  why  he  regards  a  republican  government  as  stable.  The  third  of  the  series  of 
economic  articles  which  convey  the  latest  investigations  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  into  the 
condition  of  American  capital  and  labor,  is  the  most  instructive  that  he  has  yet  written. 
He  shows  by  diagrams  how  the  wage*worker  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  advanced, 
and  how  capital  continues  to  receive  a  diminishing  return.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Munger,  perhaps 
the  leading  Congregational  preacher  in  New  England,  points  out  the  benefits  that  religion 
has  received  from  the  death  of  many  superstitions  caused  by  the  scientific  spirit  of  the 
time.  There  will  be  seven  other  articles  in  the  initial  number  of  this  new  volume  on  sndi 
subjects  as  Social  Discontent,  The  Effect  of  High  Explosives  in  Changing  the  Methods  of 
War,  The  Management  of  Railways,  The -Public  Schools,  and  the  Increase  of  the  AlccAol 
Habit. 


Book  Notices. 

ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC;  with  Copious  Exercises  in  both 
Criticism  and  Instruction.  By  Virginia  Waddy,  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Richmond 
High  School,  Richmond,  Va.     Richmond,  Va. :  Everett  Waddey,  Publisher,  i888. 

In  this  work  the  effort  has  been  made  to  arrange  a  course  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
that  would  meet  the  wants  of  High  School  pupils.    It  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
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large  experience  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Beginning  with  the  elementary  forms  of  the 
subject,  the  pupil  is  carried  forward  to  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Gram- 
mar is  essentially  analytical ;  Composition  essentially  synthetical.  Hence,  though  many 
of  the  principles  of  Grammar  are  stated,  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  incorporation  into  lan- 
guage, and  as  affording  the  pupil  the  opportunity  for  training  himself  in  their  practical  ex- 
piession.  The  principles  are  clearly  stated  and  aptly  illustrated.  The  exercises  are  full 
and  varied,  and  are  well  graded.  The  reproductions  and  developments  are  valuable  feat- 
uts  of  the  work.  They  are  well  selected,  judiciously  distributed,  and  are  valuable  both 
for  their  adaptation  to  the  object  aimed  at  and  as  models  of  good  taste.  Prosody  receives 
a  careful  and  sufficiently  full  treatment ;  and  all  that  is  needed  is  given  In  the  discussion 
of  Punctuation.  An  excellent  Index  adds  to  the  practical  value  of  the  work.  The  book 
is  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  is  substantially  bound. 

DERRICK  STIRLING :  A  Story  of  the  Mines.  By  Kirk  Munroe,  Author  of  «  The 
Flamingo  Feather/^  etc.;  illustrated.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Frauklin  Square, 
1888.     Price,  1 1. 00. 

This  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mines.  It  illustrates  the  ultimate 
advantage  in  all  respects  of  intelligent  uprightness  and  kindheartedness  over  ignorant  self- 
ishness and  brutality.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  incidentally  gives  many  useful 
hints  in  reference  to  work  in  a  mine. 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  St. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  TEACHER'S  WORKSHOP.  By  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D.;  formerly 
Snpervisor  German  Department  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  O.;  Principal  Normal 
Department,  Cincinnati,  O.;  etc.,    Boston :   Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers,  z888. 

Hints  and  incidents  often  have  a  greater  practical  value  than  elaborate  discussions. 
The  author  does  not  propose  to  give  in  this  book  a  complete  treatise  on  education,  but 
only  s<Mne  of  his  own  experiences.  They  are  more  delightful  and  more  valuable  because 
given  in  clear  and  simple  language  and  are  fresh  from  the  school-room.  Professor  Klemm 
has  had  excellent  success  as  a  school  officer,  and  is  well  equipped  for  guiding  the  young 
teacher.  Our  teachers  will  find  many  things  in  the  book  that  will  be  helpful  to  them. 
The  author  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  during  which  he  paid  special  at- 
tention to  the  educational  systems  of  the  countries  visited.  He  proposes  to  give  at  an 
early  day  some  of  the  results  of  his  observation  in  a  second  'volume  to  be  called,  **  Chips 
from  Educational  Workshops  in  Europe." 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  St. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH ;  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  By 
M.  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  author  of  <*  Studies  in  English  Literature,"  and  teacher  of 
English  Literature  in  Hughes'  High  School,  Cincinnati.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
Qocinnati  and  New  York. 

"The  author  has  always  been  hampered  in  his  preparatory  work  in  English,  by  not  hav- 
ing a  text-book  including  the  details  of  some  subjects  that  are  essential  to  the  study  of  the 
literatnre  of  the  language." — Preface,  He  has  sought,  therefore,  to  put  into  an  elemen- 
tiryform  the  discussion  of  the  composite  character  of  the  language,  including  lists  of  words 
Rcei?ed  from  other  languages,  the  formation  of  English  derivative  words,  Prosody,  the 
management  of  the  Sentence,  Rhetorical  figures  and  the  Elements  of  Criticism.  He  has 
given  us  a  useful  manual,  containing  much  that  is  valuable  and  important. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN;  bis  Life  Written  by  Himself.  Edited  for  school  use,  with 
notes  and  a  continuation  of  his  life;  By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1888.    Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

•   The  series  of  ''  Classics  for  Children  "  has  been  recently  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
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(ruining  little  book.  The  miter 
figure  which  FnuikliD  cat  in  the  ■ 
cerning  him.  ■ 

)  THE  INTELLIGENT  STU 
By  Kul  P.   HartingioD,   M.  A. 

iag\j  usefal  contribution  to  the  Bil 

:  TRIGONOMETRY— PLANE 
lie),  Professor  of  Matheonatica  in  i 
iliabera,  1888.     Mailing  price,  30 


'  exercises  for  translation  into  Gei 
I  bis  danei,  to  meet  the  want  oT  1 
and  and  the  too  sererelj  simple  on 


lUS  HOLLUNDER,  NoTelle  to 
Dicat  Faolbaber,  Ph.  D.,  Profetio 
er,  N.H.     BoitoQ  1  D.  C  Heuh 

JRSE  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  GI 
iai  regard  to  the  inunictioD  of  ch 
arenr  College  of  Laogoagea.     Phi 

troductoiy  book  on  the  principlea  < 
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Abbott's  "  Kohanb  ". — A  new  il 
OS.  Rev.  Lrman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  i 
hiiitian  workers.  He  has  complet 
Toluines.  He  has  now  finished  t 
t  preu  of  A.  S.  Bames  &  Co.  It 
ler  and  with  a  number  of  fine  illoi 
ilain  a  critical  review  of  the  life  a 


ihle  list  of  books  for  teachers 
Lellogg  &  Co.,  the  Educational 
small  book  called  Talks  on  P 
bcHik,  both  by  A.  S.  Welch,  Presi 
r's  Town  and  Conntij  School  Bu 
bout  twentf-five  diRerenl  deaigns  c 
:hool'bo(ues,  with  over  one  hnndti 
Book  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  ' 
Shaw  and  Donnell'i  School  Devi 
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M.  Dewfy  has  prepared  a  practical  little  work  on  How  to  Teach  Manners.  Dr.  Jerome 
Allen  will  have  a  new  book  called  A  Short  History  of  Education,  based  on  his  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Education  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Physical  Educa- 
tion by  W.  J.  Ballard  will  be  a  neat  little  manual  on  gymnastics  for  country  schools.  For 
employing  the  pupils  when  not  reciting,  there  will  be  a  set  of  twelve  cards  containing  a 
short  lesson  in  language,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.,  called  the  Busy  Work  Cards.— 
Series  I.  Of  the  Teachers*  Manual  Series,  there  will  be  four  new  numbers,  entitled  Un- 
concious  Tuition,  in  a  new  edition;  Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order,  an  entirely  new 
and  original  work  by  the  author  of  Hughes*  Mistakes  in  Teaching ;  Quick's  How  to 
Train  the  Memory,  revised  and  rewritten  by  the  author  of  **  Educational  Reformers,"  and 
Hoffmann's  Kindergarten  Gifts.  These  little  manuals  are  published  in  neat  paper  covers. 
About  Christinas  time  may  be  expected  several  new  numbers  of  the  Reception  Day  series 
of  Dialogues  and  Recitations. 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  contains  two  noteworthy  articles  of  especial  interest 
to  teachers.  The  first  is  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  entitled  «  Literature  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  and  the  second  is  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  en- 
titled "  Can  School  Programmes  be  Shortened  and  EnricUed  ?  '* 

— D.  Von  Nostrand,  of  New  York,  has  just  published  two  new  volumes  in  the  Bowser 
Series  of  Mathematical  Text  Books.  These  are  respectively  a  *<  College  Algebra "  and 
**  Academic  Algebra,"  and  are  intended  for  the  primary  and  advanced  courses. 

—The  University  Publishing  Company  have  added  to  their  list  of  books,  German  Sim' 
pHfied  and  Spanish  Simplified,  by  Professor  Augustin  Knoflach,  of  New  York,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages. 

—A  Schedule  for  Pitblic  Education.— We  confess  to  surprise  at  the  few  heads 
vnder  which  the  essentials  of  elementary  and  universal  public  education  can  be  placed. 
We  have : 

1.  Reading  and,  incidental  to  it,  geography,  history,  biography,  travels,  useful  arts, 
science,  morals,  grammar,  spelling,  and  composition ;  and,  as  manual  accompaniments, 
penmanship  and  map  drawing,  any  on<  or  more  of  these  to  be  developed  into  separate 
studies  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 

2.  Mathematics,  embracing  arithmetic,  the  study  of  number  and  geometry,  the  study  of 
form,  and  the  foundation  of  all  manual  training. 

3.  Handwork :  mechanical,  in  general  sufficiently  represented  by  instrumental  drawing, 
tod  the  making  of  paper,  wood,  or  plaster  models  of  regular  forms.  Free*hand,  repre- 
sented by  ornamental  drawing,  needlework,  and  any  convenient  and  appropriate  hand  tex- 
tile work. — Professor iS,  £•  IVarren,  in  Forum. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  in  September  "  Foot-prints  of  Travels :  or,  Joumeyings  in 
Many  Lands,"  by  Maturin  M.  Ballon,  author  of  "  Due  West :  or.  Round  the  World  in 
Ten  Months,"  '*  Under  the  Southern  Cross,"  and  other  books  of  travel. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  Reader  for  use  in  the  public  schools  which 
shall  at  once  interest  and  instruct  the  pupil.  The  author  depicts  foreign  countries  and 
Cunons  cities,  describing  land  and  ocean  travel  all  over  the  world,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  fix  geographical  and  other  facts  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  their  pleasant  associa- 
tion with  channing  scenery,  historic  events,  and  vivid  adventures.  **  Few  men,"  says  one 
of  onr  most  eminent  critics,  **  have  traveled  so  extensively  as  Mr.  Ballon,  and  certainly 
none  have  done  so  more  intelligently."  Though  this  book  b  so  comprehensive,  still  the 
author  writes  of  no  islands,  continents  or  seas,  no  remarkable  monuments  or  interesting 
localities,  which  he  has  not  personally  visited.  The  story  of  an  eye-witness  has  an  accu- 
racy and  a  charm  which  information  at  second  or  third  hand  cannot  possess. 
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h  by  Taxalion,  by  Professor  David  : 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L.  BUCHANAN^   Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor. 

[Ttu  Journal  is  ««iU  (o  enwy  Oomty  Superlniendent  and  DUtriat  (Xerk,  tmd  mutt  be  oar^/uBp 
bjf  them  ae  pybUe  property  and  tremtmUUd  to  their  meceetort  in  qflce.] 

t       ■     ' 

Apportionment  No.  1—1888-9. 

[Circular  No.  41.] 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  op  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond,  Va.,  August  joth,  j888. 

To  County  and  CXty  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 

The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  31  cents /^r  capita  of 
school  population.  The  whole  amount  thus  apportioned  is  1189,21501.  This 
fund  is  derived  from  the  following  sources,  to- wit :  | (00,000  on  account  of  interest 
due  the  Literary  Fund  accruing  on  Virginia  State  stock  (Acts  of  Assembly  iSSy-'S, 
page  573) ;  arrearages  due  the  schools  paid  in  quarterly  instalments  by  the  Audi- 
tor under  provisions  of  Act  of  Assembly  approved  March  6th,  1882 ;  interest  on 
new  three  per  cent,  boods  belonging  to  the  Literary  Fund;  and  small  amounts 
of  interests  on  deposits  in  bank.  From  the  gross  amount  of  the  fund  accruing 
from  all  these  sources  are  deducted  the  salaries  of  county  and  city  superintto- 
dents  of  schools  and  the  expenses  of  the  central  office.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  city  and  county : 

COUNTY  OR  CITY.  Ap^S^L 

Accomac 12,871  84 

Albemarle 4,118  35 

Alexandria  city 1^02  26 

Alexandria  county 45 ^  9^ 

Alleghany 847  85 

Amelia 1,362  H 

Amherst 2,398  16 

Appomattox 1,204  35 

Augusta 3.393  57 

Bath 553  35 

Bedford 3,739  53 

Bland 642  63 

Botetourt 1,801  p 

Brunswick 2.242  85 

Buchanan 690  68 

Buckingham 2,122  26 

Campbell t . . .  2,611  13 

Caroline 2,266  41 

Carroll 1,831  I7 
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Charles  City I  7ii  H 

Charlotte .- 2,091  88 

Chesterfield  ...  ^ 2,054  68 

Qtrke 930  62 

Craig , 476  78 

Culpeper • .  • .  11696  01 

Cumberland i  ,277  51 

Danville 957  59 

Dickenson 560  48 

Dinwiddle 1,746  54 

Elizabeth  City i,iir  35 

Essex i|290  84 

Fairfax 1,933  47 

Fauquier 3,013  82 

Floyd 1,813  50 

Fluvanna 1,261  70 

Franklin. 3,252  52 

Frederick 1,462  89 

Winchester 545  60 

Fredericksburg 492  90 

Giles 1,178  62 

Gloucester : 1,501  95 

Goochland I1I84  20 

Grayson .' ii74o  96 

Greene 683  86 

Greensville 950  46 

Halifax 4,266  84 

Hanover 2,316  01 

Henrico 2,209  68 

Henry 2,321  59 

Highland 630  54 

Isle  of  Wight 1,149  17 

James  City 464  38 

King  &  Queen 1,234  42 

King  George 969  37 

King  William 1,210  55 

Lancaster 776  24 

Lee 2,087  54 

Loudoun 2,579  82 

Louisa 2,506  35 

Lunenburg i,495  13 

Lynchburg r,949  90 

Madison 1,319  98 

Manchester 773  76 

Mathews 867  07 

Mecklenburg 3,250  35 

Middlesex 798  56 

Montgomery 2,271  37 

Nansemond 1,953  00 

Nelson 2,101  49 

New  Kent 680  45 
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Norfolk  city $  2,225  80 

Norfolk  county 3,i75  95 

Northampton I1O40  98 

Northumberland 1,002  23 

Nottoway ^AA19  5^ 

Orange 1,722  05 

Page 1.409  57 

Patrick 1,755  69 

Petersburg 2,272  61 

Pittsylvania* 6,527  67 

Portsmouth 1,027  65 

Powhatan 976  81 

Prince  Edward 1.854  11 

Prince  George 1,103  60 

Princess  Anne 1,210  55 

Prince  William i,i73  66 

Pulaski 1,133  63 

Rappahannock 1,165  60 

Richmond  city 6,720  49 

Richmond  county 948  91 

Roanoke  city 423  46 

Roanoke  county 1,562  40 

Rockbridge 2,534  25 

Rockingham ; 3,632  58 

Russell 1,827  U 

Scott 2,299  89 

Shenandoah 2,182  09 

Smyth 1,605  18 

Southampton ....  2,227  66 

Spotsylvania 1,309  75 

Stafford 879  47 

Staunton 597  37 

Surry 845  99 

Sussex 1,300  45 

Tazewell 1,972  53 

Warren 866  14 

Warwick 327  67 

Washington 3,277  32 

Westmoreland 1,028  89 

Williamsburg 137  64 

Wise 890  01 

Wythe 1,882  94 

York 969  37 

Total 1189,21501 

This  is  the  largest  cash  apportionment  made  since  the  passage  of  the  Henkle 
Act,  exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  $6,133.71. 

Section  142,  page  63,  of  School  Law,  provides  that  "  At  the  proper  time  eadi 
county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer  in  writing  that 

*  Including  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  Districts. 
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the  county  is  ready  for  distribution,  whereupon 
iwilh  make  requisition  in  due  form  upon  the 
:he  amount  specified,  and,  as  soon  as  the  money 
y  treasury,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
ent  in  writing  of  the  fact" 

ibserve  the  following  form  in  drawing  the  war- 
RM  OF  DRAFT. 


the  sum  of. dollars 

ing  the  amount  due  the  county  of 

hool  purposes  according  to  Apportionment  No. 
e  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated 


County  Treasurer  of. Counfy. 

tclusivefy  for  the  pay  of  teachers.    Superinten- 
t  this  requirement  is  enforced. 
Iiool  Law,  provides  that  "All  sums  of  money 
are  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  public  free 
general  school  fund  of  the  State  for  redivbion 

f  Slate  funds  from  last  year  will  be  adjusted  in 

nt  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent,  and 


Superintendent  of  Pi^Hc  Instruction. 


Heoh&Dic&l  and  Tobaooo  EzpoeitioQ. 

\catumal  Exhibit. 

ition  of  all  connected  with  educational  work 
cutar.  It  is  hoped  that  to  the  appeal  a  f(en- 
e  made,  and  that  the  educational  exhibit  will 
of  any  other  department  of  the  Exposition: 
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Richmond, 

he  Managers  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural,  Mec 
osition  have  announced  their  purpose  to  make  s 
urces,  industries  and  institutions  of  the  State, 
a  the  Old  Commonwealth,  and  impress  upon  th« 
are  expeued  to  assemble  within  its  grounds  in 
next,  the  conviction  that  Virginia  is  fully  abreai 
iggard  in  the  race  for  material  and  intellectual  p 
>ble,  and  ii  will  undoubtedly  enlist  the  sympalh 
)ort  of  every  true  Virginian, 
he  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  Com 
estiy  invite,  therefore,  the  aid  and  co-operation 
teachers  in  the  State,  of  whatever  grade,  in  fun 
ion  in  regard  to  our  schools  and  institutions  of 
private,  white  and  colored,  scholastic,  technical 
world  may  know  what  Virginia  has  been  and 
le  of  education,  and  be  informed  of  the  wonderfi 
I  made  in  the  last  twenty  years.  v 

0  this  end  we  ask  you  to  forward  such  specimen 
lol  appliances,  embracing  Pennjanship,  Drawin 
rcises  of  any  kind.  Maps,  Museums,  Charts,  M 
hing  Physical  Science,  School  Architecture,  Fur 

1  as  Photographs  of  Buildings,  Engravings,  Desk 
orts  and  Catalogues,  Telegraphy,  Type-writing, 
ill  show  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  their 
>mmon^  as  well  as  a  higher  education.  We  i 
:e  such  contributions  of  pupils'  work  as  will  sho 
r  several  branches  of  study,  the  design  being 
ns  and  methods  of  their  training  and  instructioi 
acter  and  progress  of  our  schools. 

very  exercise  of  whatever  kind  presented  shoul 
he  pupils,  and  should  be  labeled  so  as  to  show 
1  prepared,  whether  as  a  part  of  the  regular  scl 
t  time  has  been  devoted  to  its  preparation, 
rd  any  premiums  or  medals  for  work  of  this 
■Hence  in  any  branch  may,  at  the  option  of  the  ! 
d  by  a  certificate  or  honorable  mention.  It  is 
ten  work<bound  in  volumes,  though  this  will  noi 
he  officers  guarantee  ample  space  for  all  materi 
our  superintendence.  All  articles  should  be 
'arded  charges  prepaid  to 

Director  General,  HENRY  C. 
Virginia  Expositio 
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26th  of  September,  that  they  may  be  properly  classified 
le  best  advantage.  The  very  greatest  care  wilt  be  taken 
forwarded,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  Exposition  they  will 
led,  charges  to  be  defrayed  by  the  exhibitors.  All  ap- 
)t  (floor  or  wall)  should  be  made  to  the  committee,  at 
nt. 

liat  the  time  is  short  within  which  to  comply  with  the 
It  we  trust  the  pride  and  zeal  of  every  educator  in  our 
e  him  to  make  such  efforts  as  will  redound  alike  to  the 
e  and  of  the  individual  schools  which  may  be  repre- 
les  every  one  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
Its  of  his  labors  in  the  great  cause  in  which  he  is  en- 
sire  to  be  fully  represented  in  the  men  and  women  who 
position  as  the  noblest  products  of  Virginia  civilization, 
leased  to  have  a  response  to  this  communication,  at  an 
ing  to  what  extent  we  may  expect  compliance  with  our 

■especlfully, 

)HN  B.  Cary,  Chmn.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Richmond. 
)HN  L.  Buchanan,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
L  H.  Harris,  Prof  Greek,  Richmond  College. 
JHN  H.  Powell,  Principal  Fem.  Seminary,  Richmond. 
EO.  F.  Merrill,  Principal  Fem.  Seminary,  Richmond. 
Committee. 


ig  of  the  Schools,  Trastees.  Teaohers,  &o. 

le  schools  of  the  year  i888-'9  to  be  opening  is  near  at 
lination  of  teachers,  it  is  presumed,  has  already  been 
:ates  issued,  teachers  appointed  and  written  contracts 
le  time  for  exercising  special  care  in  all  official  transac- 
is  often  ridiculed  ;  but  failure  to  comply  with  the  plain 
he  laws  and  regulations  which  control  the  school  system 
iny  more  complications  and  controversies  than  are  ne- 
s  no  reasonable  excuse  for  laxness  or  irregularities  in 
official  business.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  inconvenient 
of  a  school  board  to  meet,  but  the  importance  of  the 

0  their  hands  requires  that  they  should  submit  lo  such 
\  vast  amount  of  public  money  is  expended  by  our 

It  ought  to  be  most  judiciously  expended.  The  efli- 
x>ls,  and,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 

1  no  small  degree,  upon  the  action  of  the  school  trus- 
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Therefore,  whoever  accepts  the  office  of  a  tru 
sibility  of  managing  an  important  pubhc  irusi,  an 
ve  it  the  time  and  attention  necessary.  It  is 
there  are  many  intelligent  public-spirited  ciiizt 
performed  and  are  performing  these  duties  fait! 
>ut  any  compensation  whatever  for  their  service) 
E  what  is  specially  emphasized  here  is  the  imj 
le  conditioas  essential  to  legal  and  valid  acti( 
1  of  trustees  cannot  appoint  a  teacher  who  does 
;ch  proposed  appointment  a  certificate  granted  b 
e  county  or  city  where  he  desires  to  teach.  No 
equirements  of  the  law  if  it  fail  to  enler  into  a  \ 
r  teacher  employed.  No  teacher  ought  to  bej 
contract. 

;ain,  in  the  selection  of  teachers  there  is  but 
Id  guide  the  trustee,  and  that  is  a  conscientious 
;eacher  available.  There  is  no  other  rule  for  an  hi 
ren  of  a  whole  neighborhood  should  be  under  an 
eacher  that  somebody's  kinsman  or  favorite  m: 
ally  indefensible ;  but  when  a  board  has  acted  c 
intment  of  a  teacher,  it  ought  to  accord  to  sue 
and  official  encouragement  and  support,  so  loi 
!  laithfu!  discharge  of  duty.  There  ought  to 
al  confidence  between  the  teacher  and  the  p 
iHsms  founded  on  mere  hearsay  are  often  both 
ction  occurs,  let  the  facts  be  fully  ascertained  I 
sd.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  public  set: 
ion  established  by  the  State,  supported  by  the  ; 
le  State.  It  must  be  managed  by  legally  app 
ency  and  usefulness  depend  upon  the  faithful  ( 
:  officers,  and  on  the  moral  support  accorded  by 
}inion.  Harmony  and  co-operation  on  the  pari 
patrons  are  essential  conditions  of  the  highest  : 
3ls. 


Award  of  Feabody  Soholarshipi 

le  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  State  Normal 
lessee,  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
'e  years  ago,  still  continue  to  increase  in  value, 
if  applicants  each  year  be  taken  as  an  indication 
lie  subject.  Last  year  there  were  eight  vaca: 
ty-three  candidates  entered  into  compeiition  i 
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1  existed,  and  there  were  forty-four  who  took  the  ex- 
1,  while  fifty-four  presented  apphcations.  The  exami- 
luring  the  session  of  the  Peabody  Institutes  at  Alexan- 
Liberty  and  Estillville,  and  also  at  the  private  normals 
iirg  and  New  Market.  The  examinations — oral  and 
the  following- named  subjects:  Reading,  Spelling,  Pen- 
ic.  Algebra,  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  and  "  Mis- 
questions  used  were  furnished  by  the  President  of  the 
lers  of  the  applicants  were  valued  and  marked  by  the 
sed  to  hold  the  examinations,  after  which  the  papers 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
arefully  reviewed  and  compared.  It  was  ascertained 
placed  upon  the  papers  were  judiciously  and  impar- 
lerefore  substantially  correct. 

r  the  examination,  the  following  named  parties  have 
olarships  for  two  years  from  October,  i888  :  Robert 
tillville,  Scott  county ;  Annie  L.  Blanton,  Richmond 
orton,  Craft,  Scott  county ;  Edmonia  B.  Sale,  Liberty, 
[ames  R.  Weaver,  Lynnwood,  Rockingham  county, 
sful  applicants,  there  were  others  whose  papers  gave 
han  average  merit.  These  parties,  or  some  of  them  at 
s  enter  the  contest  next  year,  and  they  would  prove 
itors. 

)ody  Scholarships  are  required  to  teach  in  the  public 
speclive  States  for  at  least  two  years  after  graduation, 
nia  graduates  are  teaching  with  success  in  the  public 
;e.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Bird,  recently  elected  to  a  chair  in 
illiam  and  Mary,  held  one  of  the  scholarships  from 


[TS  are  coming  in  very  slowly.    Superintendents  need 
ed  that  the  loiA  of  September  is  ihe  last  day  of  grace. 


The  ^ghia  School  Be^ster. 

ion  of  the  Virginia  School  Register  having  been  ex- 
the  publishers  announce  that  a  third  edition  of  the 
published  and  is  now  on  sale.  The  supply  last  year 
1  to  the  demand,  but  now  the  new  edition  furnishes  an 
ence,  school  officers  are  notified  that  they  can  obtain 
ister,  in  any  number  desired,  on  the  same  terms  as 
essing  Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  Richmond, 
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;inia.  The  use  of  this  Register  has  already  brouf 
rovement  in  the  records  of  our  school  work,  an 
red  that  every  public  school  teacher  in  the  State 
y  of  it. 


The  Aot8  of  AsBembly. 

^  stated  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Journal,  cou; 
ndents  of  schools  are  entitled,  by  act  of  Assembl 
3.  Under  the  law,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  I 
he  distribution  of  the  Acts.  We  are  informed  by 
1  as  the  Acts  of  the  last  session  (1887-8)  were  re; 
lore  than  two  monlhs  ago — a  package,  containing 
aw  to  be  furnished  the  respective  officers  of  the  1 
1  county  clerk.  If  any  superintendent  has  not  ye 
Acts  of  the  session  of  i887-'8,  let  him  make  appll 
k,  who  will  no  doubt  forward  the  Acts  promptly. 


SapsriDtendeDte'  Gonferenoe. 

L  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Superintendents'  Confer 
hmond  during  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechi 
>osition.  The  Exposition  opens  on  the  4.th  of  Oc 
20th  November.  There  seem  to  be  good  reaso 
iference  at  some  time  wilhin  the  period  covered 
irge  number  of  the  superintendents  will  no  doubt 
>ostiiqp.  It  is  understood  that  unusually  low  rat 
nted  by  the  various  transportation  companies  at  th 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  dan  be  secure 
iference. 

Ve  have  not  yet  fixed  definitely  upon  the  time  for 
iference,  and  have  no  special  preference  in  the  matte 
led  that  it  be  fixed  in  November,  afler  the  electic 
1  to  hear  promptly  from  every  superintendent  in  ll 
It  time  he  thinks  most  suitable  for  the  meeting ; 
jects  should  be  discussed. 

LS  soon  as  replies  are  received,  a  circular  will  be  issi 
subjects,  the  names  of  those  appointed  to  eng^e 
h  other  information  as  may  be  thought  necessary, 
'he  last  Conference  was  a  very  interesting  and  pro 
ect  the  one  in  contemplation  to  be  more  so.    Th 
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i  to  our  hands  demands  that  we  reason  together,  and  dU 
:he  best  means  of  meeting  the  grave  responsibilities  resi 


EzamiDatioD  Qaestions. 

of  superintendents  is  hereby  called  to  section  350  1 
ich  reads  as  follows :  "  Prior  to  the  examination  of  teachei 
superintendent  shall  make  up  a  list  of  all  the  questior 
plicants  will  be  examined  by  him,  and  shall  designal 
require  oral  and  which  written  answers.  He  shall  als 
his  method  of  grading  teachers,  the  per  cent,  he  requirt 
ike  to  entitle  them  to  the  several  grades  of  certificate! 
i  a  copy  of  said  questions,  in  due  form,  to  the  Superii 
c  Instruction." 

(  was  prepared  to  meet  the  above  requirement,  and  ever 
lias  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  blank.  All  th 
;ver,  have  not  yet  reached  the  Central  Office.  Nei 
he  delinquents  will  be  published  in  the  Journal. 


lolored  Teacher  Thinks  of  bis  Snperintendent. 

[CommBBicMcd.] 

August  ist,  1888. 
j/  Public  InsirucHen  : 

le  allow  me,  through  the  Official  Department  of  you 
LL,  to  express  to  its  readers  what  our  worthy  superinten 

twards  building  up  the  public  schools  of 

his  appointment  to  that  office,  there  has  been  a  marke 
colored  as  well  as  white  schools.  Teachers  have  becom 
ind  more  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  tha 
serintendent,  by  visiting  the  schools  two  and  even  thre 
stirs  the  teachers  to  greater  effort,  the  teachers  stir  th 
are  all  marching  rapidly  on,  and  will  soon  surmount  th 
inal  knowledge  which  will  proclaim  this  county,  educa 
erion  of  the  Slate.  We  are  now  entering  upon  a  nei 
le  schools  will  soon  he  in  session,  and  under  the  judiciou 

of  Mr. ■■■■■,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  brigh 

:essful  year. 

A  Colored  Teacher. 

■an  determine  for  themselves  how  the  blanks  in  the  abov 
-Ed.] 


Educational  Journal. 

A  Virgiaia  Teooher  at  B&a  Francis 

{Eitncti  from  ■  Idler  «HnmuDicu«l.] 

;  were  a  little  ahead  of  time,  arriving  in  San  F 
!  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As 
ed,  with  the  residents,  the  coming  of  the  thro 
sting  spectacle.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  set 
ir,  bright  sky,  which  greatly  enhanced  its  appear: 
;  have  never  seen  anywhere  such  complete  arn 

for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  A  dense  fo 
■ — gave  the  city  a  rather  gloomy  appearance  dui 
.ssociaiion.     Perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well  to  have 

kind,  otherwise  the  effervescence  of  such  an 
)  might  have  been  dangerous.  Aside  from  the 
avish  hospitality  everywhere  met,  one  could  bu 
national  congregation  of  people  there  was  more 
and  personal  beauty  than  could  be  found  among 
ople  from  any  of  the  other  walks  of  life.  Vanil 
think  this  pardonable  wickedness.  I  have  brou 
•membrance  of  many  beautiful,  accomplished,  ge 
St,  thoughtful  men. 

e  Opera  House,  where  the  regular  literary  exerci 
lorning  and  evening  hours,  was  tilled  to  overflow 
n  hundreds  went  away,  unable  to  gain  admittan 

the  hours  were  delightfully  passed  visiting  the  h 
us  delegations  and  counties.  The  evening  recep 
M.,  were,  I  think,  the  happiest  hours  of  all  the  t 
:ver  sing  again  "  America,"  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,' 
n,"  without  recalling  most  vividly  the  jollity  that 
right-eyed,  not- to-be-forgotten  little  woman  say, 
al  time  ? "   and  I  am  sure  all  agreed  with  her 

by  the  "Mutual  Aid  Society"  were  the  most 
ociety  deserves  high  praise  for  all  it  did.  The  bi 
:ir  apartments  delighted  the  hundreds  entertainec 
thout  wishing  to  be  invidious,  I  cannot  refrain  fr 
on  of  the  paper  presented  by  Miss  Lizzie  Marti 

"  The  Schools  Fail  to  Give  a  Practical  Knowled 
ht."  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  younger  womei 
:  much  interest  in  this  article.  To  those  who  I 
sity,  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
i  have  realized  the  utter  worthlessness  of  that  whi 
1,"  this  is  an  interesting  and  all-absorbing  topic. 
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r  ^generations  that  this  lAatter  is  being  so  thoroughly  agitat 
jis  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  her  exhibit  of  school-work,  unqu 
y  first.  The  older  States  can  easily  afford  to  yield,  gracefully,  i 
D  their  younger  sisters  and  heartily  congratulate  them.  I  am  si 
ht  thousand  visitors  can  never  say  too  much  in  gratitude  to  th 
iners.  The  bountiful  display  of  flowers  and  the  profusion  of  Ji 
ruits  attracted  and  delighted  all  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Items  from  the  Ooanties. 


•line  county. — Superintendent  A.  G.  Smith :  The  last  school  yi 
very  prosperous  one.  The  average  attendance  was  better  tli 
the  previous  year,  and  the  people  seemed  much  more  interest 
ichools.  Three  new  school-houses  were  built  during  the  year,  a 
imiture  was  supplied  in  some  of  the  districts.  The  county  bO! 
St  meeting  took  into  consideration  the  question  of  establishing 
school  for  colored  pupils  at  Bowling  Green.  The  sum  of  $: 
;}ropriated  to  build  an  additional  room,  and  we  hope  to  have  I 
in  operation  this  fall.  The  examination  of  teachers  was  held 
it  and  2ad'or  August.  There  were  seventy  applicants — th 
showed  considerable  improvement. 

ibelk  City  ctmn^. — Superintendent  G.  A.  Willis :  Work  has  b* 
need  on  a  .new  school  building  near  Hampton,  for  coloi 
n.  The  building  will  cost  about  $2,000.  The  appropriation 
pose,  authorized  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  was  made 
ird  of  Supervisors. 

.klin  county. — Superintendent  W,  E.  Duncan:  More  than  or 
terest  in  the  success  of  the  public  schools  is  manifested.  The  [ 
Kpress  themselves  in  favor  of  better  qualitied  teachers  and  lon( 
5.  We  are  building  several  new  school-houses  and  improvi 
f  the  old  ones.  But  few  teachers  will  be  employed  in  this  coui 
the  school  year  of  1888-9  '^^^  <io  "ot  expect  to  make  teachinj 
ion. 

"ord  county. — Superintendent  G.  M.  Weedon  :  An  institute 
nd  colored  teachers  held  at  the  Courthouse  August  20th  and  3 
II  attended.     Schools  will  open  oa,  the  first  Monday  in  October 


fEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

onlrUetloiuiT  j^WasJI^^  Tta  i^_  Hmlr  all  the  leil' 
ubMnuUctad  ^'^^'^^t^tW^^^^^^Ki  fug  Mrtw  of  Bcboel 
Ung  SUte  Pur-      /M^^^j^j^gJ^^T^KI    Booki  an  llued  19- 

0  more  Vorda  ud  uuuiy  ^000  mars  IlluainUluun  thgu  any  oiber  Amerlan  Dlctlonaij. 

RECENT  VOICES  FROM  THE 

ITE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

■ ~ase 

A. A>loiiuin  Fklniar — No  taicher  iboald  ba  wlthoat  k  oop;  on  hlidaak. 

IK..-..W.  B.  TIuimpMQ — The  lu(re*laed  edlUon  \»  iDraluble. 

I- .In  O.  Holtt.— In  my  opinion  nnUllas  ind  relUbEa  anthDrltr. 

I>0— .X.8.  Conall,— Lav  ihoDid  rsqoire  every  eohool  board  to  prorlds  IL 
Tn>.....Ckma.  t>.  Hlne,— With  erei?  acholu  conJd  Iutb  uceu  to  It 

Xh .T.  IT.  wmiJiinh— Should  Us  upon  sraiy  teachei'B  daak. 

A. .A.  J.  BaualL — Greatest  4nd  beat  Dtctionuy  of  onr  lupug*. 

J»*.  8.  Hook.— It  shaiild  be  In  OTsry  tohool,  without  sioeiitlon. 

[_ .Blch&nl  EdwKrd*.— It  Is  at  bind  iD  my  Btudf,  and  conatanlly  ntad. 

[>. -Jolui  W.  HolfKHnb.— Erary  achoo]  ou^I  to  haTe  oua. 

VA....J,W.Akan.— Noiriuedlnm^oiitjrorall  lovaSohooli. 

jnL....J.  B.  lAwhemd.— In  mj  opinion  Webiler  baa  no  sqoal.  " 

'.,^...Jo».  Daatui  FIfikett.— The  adopted  alandard  for  the  lahDOli  oftbf*  OoaUDonvMlA. 
.—^..^oiiraul  at  Ednomtlon.— It  la  InTalncble  to  eTerylaacbvr. 

!, If .  A.  lAoe — Mo  Mliool-raam  I*  properly  ftmlihed  trlthool  IL 

>.. BL  A.  Newell.— fihoDld  ba  a  cop^  In  every  Bchool-hoaaB. 

iS8— ..  J.  W.  TOskiDMtn.— Dealiable  that  OTer;  eohool  (honld  be  anpplled. 

OB.....J.  BatabnMik The  luiqnsatloDed  (tandard  In  Michigan  Bobool*  and  OoUet**. 

KN._.J1. 1.  Klehle^^3Draim  li  to  Introduce  It  In  svery  aobcxit: 

BS .J.  A.  Smlth.-Sohool  mnoh  bensfited  by  harlng  It  on  teaehefa  desk. 

> 'JK.  D.  SbKiman — I  wiih  every  aohool  dlatrlct  wonld  porohaM  IL 

BB.  ...a«a.  B.  I«ne.— Tha  best.    Vlf  h  It  oDOld  be  on  avary  twuher'i  desk. 

V. W.  C  DoTay.— Should  be  la  evsry  School-houaa. 

a. J.  W.  PBttertoa. — Should  be  glad  to  aas  a  copy  In  every  aohooL 

f Cbarlaa  W.  Fnllsr.— I  have  always  ngarded  Itaa  tt«  authority. 

r. .ir.T.B«lioalJoiinw].— "What  I*  your  authority  t"  -WebMar."  "That  MtO*  Itf 

C 8.  M.  Finger.— An  Invaluable  book  of  raference. 

IO»...lABoy  D.  BrowB — I  regard  Webster  aa  beat  Dlctlonaiy  In  the  worid. 
EG....S.  B.  MeElmy,— Invaluabls  and  unsqualed  In  the  SaboDl^mm. 

B.  E.  Blgbee — It  bta  my  moat  hearty  ladoraement 

L.- ThonuM  B,  Stookwelt.— Uy  pref^rencs  la  for  Webster. 

I ..Jaa,  B.  Bi«.— DUBcutt  to  Bod  adieotlvea  enongbjo  ezpre«  Hi  merttii 

NTr.....TIionu*  H.  Paine.— I  regard  Webater  ai  the  best 

S«  -....OaoBr  B.  Cooper. — I  have  alvaya  required  Its  oaa  in  my  sohod-rooQ. 

Jnatna  Dutt.— Dsalrable  to  have  each  school  aupplled. 

B.B.  Farr,— Would  be  glad  If  placsd  In  sTsry  ■chool.room. 

TA....B.  8.  Morgan.- Rapidly  flDdlog  a  placs  In  onr  public  Bohoola. 

S>. .J.B.  ThaLyer.— We  do  not  know  any  other  In  WIsconaln. 

L  Bohool  omoer.  Can  yoa  do  a  better  thing  for  your~8shao]a  ttus  Is  ne  bit  thq 
tilled  with  Webater'a  Unabrldgsd. 

1  Teaebar,  And  without  a  late  laane  of  Webater'a  Unabridged  on  ymi  d«A,  Will  yoo  M 
I  your  School  offleen  to  place  one  tbeis  t    ■ 

BoldbyallBookaellere.   lUuatnted  Pamphlet  aant  free. 

(426) 


Every  Toaohor  in  America 

"CITll 

be  first  time  jn  its  hUtory,  Tki  Ctntury  Magatine  devotes  a  single  issac  larei 
mal  themes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  up  its  otber  distinctive  lealur 
of  the  "  Life  of  Lincolti,"  the  Siberiui  Papeta,  fiction  (two  short  stories),  m 
■rticles,  etc.     The  papers  on 

EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

the  fallowini;;  "  Uppingham ;  An  Ancient  School  Worked  on  Modem  Id 
Hiitrait  of  the  late  Edward  Thring  (who  is  said  to  be,  since  Arnold  of  Rugb] 
glily  esteemed  educator  oF  England),  and  many  beaulifnl  illustralions  by  Ji 
;  "  The  University  and  the  Bible,"  by  T.  T.  Hunger,  in  which  the  author 
ind  ibil  the  student  should  oblain  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
then  classics ;  "  Women  Who  go  to  College."  a  brief  suggestive  history  o 
nf  the  movement  toward  the  higher  education  of  women,  by  Arthur  Gill 
Education,"  by  W.J.  Stillman;  an  illustrated  paper  on  "The  Indusliiat  Id 
on,"  by  Charles  M.  Carter;  an  article  on  "  College  Fraternities,"  with  pictni 
:ight  different  society  halls  and  chapter  houses  of  American  Colleges,  and  a 
roideut  Seeley,  of  Amherst,  on  the  subject  of  secret  societies;  editoria 
rn  Collegiate  Education,"  and  "Individuality  in  Teaching,"  etc. 
ne  interested  in  Ihc  cause  of  teaching  on  afford  to  miss  this  great  educal 
The  other  contents  of  the  September  Cenlury  include  an  exceedingly  intert 

.E  (TO  SIBERIA)  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCB 

ge  Kennan,  with  an  "  Open  Letter  "  by  the  same  writer,  "  Is  the  Siberian  1 
..  ,.     ..  n. .      .L   ..... ,,.,     gijjj  everywhere  after  September  lat,  or  maile 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YOR 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA.     TH 
3N;  7S  CENTS,  OR  90  CENTS  BY  MAIL. 

OKS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  WARRANTS  EACH  FOR  STATE,  DISTR 
:OUNTY  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  ONE   DOLLAR  EACH,  MAIL  PAID. 
!D  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

* 
TALOGUES    MAILED    FREE.      THE    LARGEST    ASSORTMENT 
i  (NEW  AND  OLD)  IS  AT 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  ft  ENGLISH, 

1302  Main  Street,  Richmond,  V> 
(427) 
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PHILIDKLPUIA,  PA. 


EPHCILLOTTS 
TEEL  PENS 

EDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  On. 
303-404-l70-e04. 

:OST  PSEPECT  or  PENS. 


.      BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 


CDS  OF  DA.RINO 

Blue  A  Gray. 


FUSELY    ILLUSTRATED  lo  it 

I.    OaUelU  >Teiiihii>g 
"fLANKT  BOOK  ^O.Bm  WIS. 


ISIOND  COLLEGE. 

Sapt-  20,  '88.  to  Jsne  20,  '89. 
independent  scboals,  complelely 
uid  well  equipped;  good  library 
mm;  special  course  of  leclutes; 
locilion,  itlraclive  groiuids,  ele- 
i  uid  class-roomSf  large  and  airy 
cs\  new  hotel,  gymnasium  and 
is;    high  standards,  and  the  beM 


H.  H.  HARRIS, 

Chairmui  of  the  Faculty. 
Richmond,  Va. 
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,0M  POLE  TO  POLE 
RS  round'the  world. 


nn;  Ibn^Dgli  Itx  Toirld  Bud  Frigid  Zonsn: 
aioiu    tajracH,    ataipirtHki  ■□<!   mirreliini 

S'AGEjJTSWANTEa 

8CAMMEI.L  &  CO..  Box  8973, 

at,  LOUIS, HO,  or  PHILADELPHIA,  p*. 


'ANTED  I 

IBLE   AND  ACTIVI   IflH  to  Inn]  for  m 
ltd  llnuH  dortac  tlia  iDinnwr  niaiitlw.    Thmi 

romtHE  UOBT  HiRl    SMU  age,  bulBm  aipe- 

n«i.    NaMieailaninid  tap«ul  unl>.    Hnar 

"BUSINESS."  Boi  11  BlchniiHiil.  Ya. 
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lory  Supplement. 


^he  Island  Su 

MARTHA'S  VIN 


jE"VE]SrTJH  A3Sr3 


20  Departments. 


:OOL  OF  METHODS, 
.DEMIC  DEPARTMENTS 


The  Oldest  of  the  Summer  Schc 
Atlantic  Ocean — The 


Or  to 
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II 


INVENTION  ™»"SCS  a 

half  century.  Not  leaat 
among  the  wonden  of  InTeDtlve  progreet  !•  a  method 
and  aystem  of  work  that  can  be  performed  all  over 
the  country  without  separating  the  workers  from 
their  homes.  Pay  liberal;  anyone  can  do  the  work; 
either  sex,  young  or  old ;  no  special  ability  requirKl. 
Capital  not  n^ded ;  you  are  started  free.  Cut  this 
out  and  return  to  us  and  we  will  send  yon  free  some- 
thing of  greHt  value  and  importance  to  yon,  that  will 
start  you  in  bnsiuess,  which  vill  bri^g  }on  in  more 
moQey,  right  away,  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
OKAif  D  oQTriT  raxB.  AddreM,  True  A  Co.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 


RICHLY 


Rewarded  are  tboae  who  read 
this  and  then  act;  they  will  find 
honorable  employment  tb*t  will 
not  take  them  from  their  homes  and  famille«.  Tb« 
profits  are  large  and  sure  for  every  industriaiia  pex^ 
son,  many  have  made  and  are  now  making  aeTeral 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  It  is  easy  for  mnj  one  to 
make  five  dollars  and  upwards  per  day  who  is  willing 
to  work.  Either  sex,  young  or  old ;  capital  not 
needed;  we  start  you.  Everything  new.  No  special 
ability  required;  you,  reader,  can  do  it  as  well  as 
anyone.  Write  to  us  at  once  for  full  partlcalara 
which  we  mail  free.  Address,  Stinaon  A  Oo.,  Port- 
land, Maine. 


Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANY  ROUTE 


BETWEEN  THE 


im% 


mi 


A.ST    A.l<riD    "W^EST, 

NorthAvest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /  and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 


•BETWEEN- 


T^/IOHH^OliTD    ^JsTID    XjYlNrOI3:BTJR.C3-- 


J3KRXHS,    1.00. 


/ 


THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  ROAD  IN   THE  SOUTH! 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghoose 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 

Tourists  will  Bnd  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL'' BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering  Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  \  alley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 


DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

BeceiTers  and  lianagenu 
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J.  R.  MACMURDO, 

General  Freifht  and  licket.AstBC. 
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iclectlc  l^b^slcal  0eograpb? 

Pages,  l2mo.,  30  Charts,  I5t  Cuts  and  Diagrams. 

Introduolion  Price,  St.OO ;  Exchange  Prioe,  60o, 


8EHD  ftl.00  FOB  8FEQIHEV  OOPT  B7  MAIL  FOSTFAIP. 


!  Eclectic  Physical  Qeography  ditTecsVidet;  fram  those  in  common  us«,  in 
llowing  pa^liculu* ; 

Lta  Charts  are  Distinct  aod  graphicallj  accurate.  Each  chart  eon  tains  but 
;le  let  of  physical  feiitaies,  thus  avoiding  over-crowding  and  confusian,  while 
:  use  of  different  projections,  graphic  accaracy  is  tecared. 
[t  Assumes  no  Scientific  Ktiowledge  on  the  part  of  ihe  young  pupil  begln- 
itic  study.  TQo  iDlToducioiy  cbipter  forms  ■  bricT  sirlcnenl  oi  the  great 
EDCDtal  laws  of  Dalflre  upon  the  operation  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of 
cat  GeoKrapby  depend.  .  ' 

The  Order  of  Ticatment  is  natural  an<!  logical.  The  enveloping  Atmosphere 
■used  before  the  Sea,  because  its  action  is  the  cause  of  most  marine  phenomena; 
nilar  reaaons  the  treatment  of  the  L.and  follows  that  of  the  Sea  anS  precedes 
f  Climate. 

its  Constant  Aim  is  to  Trace  to  Proximate  Causes  common  and  familiar 
'mena,  rather  than  to  simply  describe  those  which  are  rare  and  eiceptional. 
[is  Treatment  of  Erosion,  or  the  constant  modificaiion  of  the  continental 
e  bv  atmospheric  agenciei — as  eiemplilied  alike  by  th«  shallow  rain  furrow 
le  Colorado  Canon,  by  the  muddy  flood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  great  Mississippi 

by  the  street-clean i (I g  shower  and  the  duit-iaising  wind — is  not  dinuissed 
Jie  oiual  brief  paragraph.  Nearly,  every  chapter  in  the  book  finds  in  eroiion 
le  or  an  c&ecl  ot  the  phenomena  under  discussion. 

It  Discards  the  Theory  that  the  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  of  the 
I  ii  the  main  cause  in  producing  the  pTpseui  relief  of  the  globe.  Recent  inves- 
ms  have  clearly  established  the  relative  insignificance  of  this  factor. 
The  Chapter  on  Weather  and  Climate  explains  the  principles  upon  which 
'kgoal  Service  bases  its  Weather  predictions,  and  describes  the  causes  of  the 
>s  climates  of  the  world.  .      _ 

The  phapteia  on  Life  are  aomething  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary  of  organic 
ficuion..  Tbe  remarkable  phenomena. observed  in  the  manifold  forms  aod  in 
eculiar  distiibation  of  organiiou  are  briefly  slated,  together  with  the  inferences 
1  l«ad  to  the  development  theory. 

It  Omits  all  Guide  Book  Descriptions  of  scenery,  and  doubtful  and  useless 
'ia,  thus  gaining  space  for  a  great  number  of  new  and  appropriate  explanatory 
ind  diaeruns. 

The  Scientific  Accuracy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specialist*  in 

.  Its  Bize,  lamo.,  retiiders  it  the  most  loiaiiHunt,  moil  durable,  and  the 
fat  Pkytieai  Giegrapky  in  the  mar/cit. 
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Sohool  Oovernment.'*' 

School  government  is  the  administration  of  school  affairs  in  such  a 
manner  ad  to  secure  proper  discipline  and  promote  the  greatest  welfare 
of  the  school.  It  does  not  differ  very  much  from  family  government. 
The  teacher  takes  the  place  of  the  parent,  and  assumes  for  the  time  all 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  that  person.  School  government  is, 
however,  much  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  because  it  represents  an 
aggregation  of  families,  each  with  its  own  system,  and  in  many  of  which 
government  is  extremely  defective.  The  following  objects  are  the  most 
important  in  school  government : 

1.  To  preserve  order.  This  is  necessary,  that  school  work  may  be 
performed  to  the  best  advantage  ;  but  order  dbes  not  necessarily  mean 
absolute  quiet  The  machinery  of  the  school-room,  when  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  is  quite  as  likely  to  produce  some  noise  as  the  machinery  in 
well-regulated  manufactories ;  but  a  degree  of  quiet  and  regularity  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  school  work  to  go  on  without  interruption  must  be 
observed  at  all  times.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  school  government  is 
to  secure  this  order  and  regularity. 

2.  Probably  the  most  important  object  is  that  of  training  pupils  to 
govern  and  control  themselves.  The  children  in  our  schools  represent 
the  different  varieties  of  family  government  in  the  community,  and  the 
teacher  who  can  harmonize  all  these,  selecting  the  strong  points  and  dis- 
carding the  weak,  performs  a  task,  the  magnitude  of  which  cannot  be 
over  estimated. 

The  power  to  govern  well,  to  train  pupils  to  self-control,  to  lift  up  the 
weak  and  fill  them  with  self-respect,  to  curb  the  wayward  and  lead  them 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  every 
successful  teacher — without  this  ability  it  is  unwise  for  any  one  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  teaching. 

3.  To  be  a  good  disciplinarian  requires  certain  characteristics  in  the 
teacher,  which  are  called  for  in  no  other  vocation.  The  field  of  work  is 
wider,  and  the  responsibilities  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  calling. 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  September  15, 1888,  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Moore,  of  the  City  School  Board. 
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He  represents  all  the  families  of  the  community  with  all  their  diverse  sys- 
tems of  government,  and  the  discipline  must  be  such  as  not  only  wins 
absolute  success  in  the  school-room,  but  also  secures  the  endorsement 
and  approbation  of  his  patrons  and  school  officers. 
The  chief  of  these  characteristics  are : 

(fl.)  System. — To  govern  well,  the  teacher  must  be  systematic  in  all 
he  does.  Every  movement  of  his  pupils  and  every  recitation  should  be 
conducted  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  teacher  should  be  prompt  in  all 
he  does.  Nothing  detracts  from  good  discipline  as  the  carelessness  of  a 
slovenly  teacher.  Orderly  habits  are  to  be  commended  not  only  in  the 
teacher  but  also  in  the  pupils.  Orderly  habits  established  in  the  school- 
room become  orderly  habits  for  life.  The  teacher  should  therefore  en- 
courage his  pupils  to  be  neat  and  orderly  in  their  dress,  in  the  care  of 
their  books,  their  desks,  and  the  school-furniture  in  general. 

(^.)    Energy. — An  industrious,  energetic  teacher  finds  little  difficulty      \ 
in  managing  his  pupib  and  keeping  them  busy.     The  busy  child  is  rarely 
\  troublesome  or  mischievous.     It  is  the  idler  that  finds  time  to  annoy  his 

;  schoolmates  and  his  teacher  with  his  mischief.     Energy  in  the  teacher 

1  makes  the  pupils  energetic,  and  overcomes  obstacles  which  seem  almost 

«  insurmountable. 

{c.)     Vigilance. — The  successful  disciplinarian  is  watchful  without  being 
a  spy.     Constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  to 
detect  the  coming  storms.     All  mischief  and  disorder  is   much  more 
readily  prevented  than  corrected.     It  is  best  therefore  to  prevent  mis- 
\  chief  rather  than  wait  for  it  to  occur,  and  then  punish  a  child  for  what 

the  teacher  might  and  should  have  prevented.  No  persons  are  more 
unfit  to  govern  than  they  who  show  constant  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
their  pupils.  The  teacher  can  be  watchful  and  alive  to  all  that  is  going 
on  without  playing  the  part  of  a  detective.  The  teacher  should,  of 
course,  not  close  his  eyes  to  wrong-doing,  but  at  the  same  time  should 
not  magnify  small  offences,  and  imagine  them  aimed  at  the  good  order 
'  •  of  the  school.     The  vigilant  teacher  should  encourage  ;  his  mission  is 

not  fault-finding.  Many  trivial  offences  and  faults  are  overlooked,  be- 
cause to  call  attention  to  them  would  give  them  an  air  of  importance 
which  they  do  not  deserve. 

(^/.)  Self-control. — The  teacher  who  hopes  to  teach  his  pupils  self-con- 
trol must  first  be  certain  that  he  is  able  to  control  himself.  Self-control 
gives  the  teacher  that  quiet  dignity,  which  is  a  necessity,  in  order  to  secure 
and  retain  the  respect  of  the  pupils.  It  gives  also  that  self-possession, 
which  enables  the  teacher  to  decide  on  all  difficulties  with  promptness  and 
certainty.  The  teacher  whose  temper  becomes  the  master  soon  loses 
.  control  of  his  pupils.    Anger  is  justifiable  only  when  the  pupil  has 

^"^  attempted  to  interfere  deliberately  and  maliciously  with  the  wel&re  of  the 
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school  by  committing  some  serious  offence.  Many  things  will  occur  to 
vex  and  irritate  the  teacher,  and  particularly  is  this  likely  to  be  true  when 
his  nerves  are  unstrung  by  ill-health  or  overwork.  But  it  his  duty  to  be 
patient  even  under  these  trying  circumstances.  Children  learn  slowly ; 
they  are  forgetful,  and  they  thoughtlessly  commit  offences  against  which 
they  have  been  warned  again  and  again.  Through  all  these  trials  the 
teacher  must  be  patient,  and  thus  will  the  respect  and  love  of  even  the. 
most  wayward  be  won. 

{e.)  Cheerfulness, — The  teacher  should  be  cheerful.  He  is  a  power 
iQ  the  school-room,  and  his  influence  is  more  potent  in  securing  proper 
discipline  than  rules  and  regulations.  The  teacher  who  hopes  to  succeed 
must  have  confidence  in  his  work  and  in  his  pupils. 

Culture  of  mind,  manners  and  voice,  are  great  aids  in  discipline.  The 
teacher  should  have  the  ability  to  grapple  firmly  with  difficulties  in  study, 
and  dispose  of  them  promptly  as  they  arise  in  the  daily  school -work. 
Culture  of  manners.  Pupils  imitate  their  teachers.  A  polished  teacher 
will  in  time  produce  ladylike  and  gentlemanly  pupils.  The  boorish 
teacher  with  unpolished  boots  and  soiled  clothes  will  also  have  his  imitators 
and  followers.  It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that  the  teacher 
be  a  model  in  his  deportment  and  personal  habits.  Let  the  teacher  sit 
in  an  awkward  position  and  the  pupil  will  imitate  ;  let  the  teacher  be  ad- 
dicted to  offensive  personal  habits,  his  pupils  will  quote  him  as  an 
example.  Culture  of  voice  is  also  an  important  factor  in  discipline.  The 
scolding  and  fault-finding  tone  of  voice  is  too  prevalent  in  our  school 
rooms  to  be  productive  of  good  order. 

The  teacher  should  love  his  pupils  ;  be  kind  and  considerate ;  he 
should  try  to  make  his  pupils  happy.  This  may  be  .done  by  offering  a 
word  of  encouragement — by  sympathizing  with  them.  Obedience  is  won 
by  love.  The  pupil  will  find  the  teacher  to  be  a  loving  friend  rather  than 
an  arrogant  despot,  and  obedience  becomes  a  pleasure. 


Scope  and  Limitations  of  Ohild-Training. 

Child-training  can  compass  much,  but  child-training  cannot  compass 
everything,  in  determining  the  powers  and  the  possibilities  of  a  child 
under  training.  Each  child  can  be  trained  in  the  way  he  should  -go,  but 
not  every  child  can  be  trained  to  go  in  the  same  way.  Each  child  can 
be  trained  to  the  highest  and  fullest  exercise  of  his  powers,  but  no  child 
can  be  trained  to  the  exercise  of  powers  which  are  not  his.  Each  child 
can  be  trained  to  his  utmost  possibilities,  but  not  every  child  can  be 
trained  to  the  utmost  possibilities  of  every  other  child.     Child-training 
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has  the  fullest  scope  of  the  individual  capacity  of  the  particular  child 
under  treatment,  and  child-training  is  limited  in  every  case  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  particular  child's  capacity  individually. 

A  child  born  blind  can  be  trained  to  such  a  use  of  his  other  senses  that 
he  can  do  more  in  the  world  than  many  a  poorly  trained  child  who  has 
sight ;  but  a  blind  child  can  never  be  trained  to  discern  differences  in 
'  colors  at  a  distance.  A  child  who  has  by  nature  a  dull  ear  for  music  can 
be  trained  to  more  or  less  of  musical  skill ;  but  a  child  who  is  bom 
without  the  sense  of  hearing  can  never  be  trained  to  quickness  in  the 
discerning  of  sounds.  A  child  can  be  trained  to  facility  in  the  use  of 
every  sense  and  faculty  and  limb  and  member  and  muscle  and  nerve 
which  he  possesses  ;  but  no  training  will  give  to  a  child  a  new  sense,  a 
new  faculty,  a  new  limb,  a  new  member,  a  new  muscle,  a  new  nerve. 
Child-training  can  make  anything  of  a  child  that  can  be  made  of  that 
child,  but  child-training  cannot  change  a  child's  nature  and  identity. 

The  limitations  of  child-training  are  more  likely  to  be  realized  than  its 
extensive  scope.     Indeed,  the  supposed  limitations  of  child  training  are 
very  often  unreal  ones.     Many  a  parent  would  say,  for  example,  that  you 
cannot  change  a  child's  form  and  features  and  expression  by  training ; 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  child's  form  and  features  and  expression  cani 
be,  and  often  are,  materially  changed  by  training.    The  chest  is  expanded 
the  waist  is  compressed,  a  curved  spine  is  straightened,  or  a  deformity  of 
limb  is  corrected,  by  persistent  training  with  the  help  of  mechanical 
appliances.     Among  some  primitive  peoples,  the  form  of  every  child's 
head  is  brought  to  a  conventional  standard  by  a  process  of  training ;  as, 
among  other  primitive  peoples,  the  feet  or  the  ears  or  the  eyes  or  the  lips 
are  thus  conventionally  trained  into  shape.     And  in  all  lands  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  steadily  changes  under  the  process  of  persistent  training. 

As  it  is  with  the  physical  form,  so  it  is  with  the  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  a  child ;  the  range  is  wide  within  the  limitations  of  possible 
results  from  the  training  process.  A  nervous  temperament  cannot,  it  is 
true,  be  trained  into  a  phlegmatic  one,  or  a  phlegmatic  temperament  be 
trained  into  a  nervous  one ;  but  a  child  who  is  quick  and  impulsive  can 
be  trained  into  moderation  and  carefulness  of  speech  and  of  action,  while 
a  child  who  is  sluggish  and  inactive  can  be  trained  to  rapidity  of  move- 
ment and  to  energy  of  endeavor.  An  imbecile  mind  can  never  be  trained 
into  the  possibilities  of  native  genius,  nor  can  a  moral  nature  of  the 
lowest  order  be  trained  to  the  same  measure  of  high  conscientiousness, 
as  a  nature  that  is  keenly  sensitive  to  every  call  of  duty  and  to  the  rights 
and  the  feelings  of  others  ;  but  training  can  give  unsuspected  power  to 
the  dormant  faculties  of  the  dull-minded,  and  can  marvelously  develop 
the  latent  moral  sense  of  any  child  who  is  capable  of  discerning  between 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct. 
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ed  why  he  was  always  at  so  much  trouble  lo  study  each  lesson  pw 
IS  to  hearing  it,  said  "  he  would  rather  bis  pupils  should  drink  from 
ning  brook  than  from  a  stagnant  pond."  The  practice  which  th 
I  learned  Doctor  thought  necessary  to  keep  his  knowledge  fresh  an 
)rous,  is  one  which  many,  possessing  but  the  veriest  tithe  of  his  infot 
ion,  think  wholly  unnecessary.  We  have  seen  many  such  wh 
ayed  their  practice  by  having,  previous  to  hearinga  recitation,  to  ast 
'here  is  the  lesson  ? "  or,  "  On  what  page  do  you  recite  ?  "  Question 
his  kind  force  a  conviction  of  the  inert  character  of  the  instructio 

roust  prevail  under  such  a  system.  The  teacher  should  know  wher 
1  lesson  is,  and  previous  to  hearing  should  look  it  over  and  prepare  t 
tent  it  successfully.  One  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  we  hav 
,  has  recently  said  that  if  our  teachers  were,  without  previous  prepa 
)n  or  notice,  called  on  to  recite  the  lesson  they  were  intending  t 
lire  their  pupils  tO'  recite,  not  one  in  ten  could  or  would  make  a  deceo 
Lation.  This  assertion  may  have  been  made  without  sufficient  data  t 
,fy  its  sweeping  statement,  but  we  doubt  if  any  one  will  have  the  bardi 
d  to  attempt  to  prove  that  all  our  teachers  would  make  good  recita 
s  in  the  lessons  they  teach,  if  called  upon  unawares.  A  good,  am 
ling  more  than  just,  preparation  is  to  be  able  to  recite  each  lesson  a 

as  the  pupil  ought  to  be  prepared  to  recite.  Anything  less  than  sue 
)aration  means  that  some  of  the  pupils  are  better  prepared  to  hea 
teacher  recite  than  is  the  teacher  to  hear  the  pupils.  We  have  to 
ly  teachers  who  must  have  a  book  to  look  at  or  they  are  unable  t' 
luct  an  ex  erase. 

ut  preparation  of  this  kind  involves  something  more  than  keeping  Uj 
I  the  classes,  a  progress  that  no  thoroughly -in-eamest  teacher  will  b 
ent  with ;  it  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  study  of  branches  forei^ 
le  school  work  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged.  Such  advance  worl 
,  by  increasing  the  stock  of  knowledge,  developing  the  capabilities 
:uring  higher  certificates,  tend  to  place  the  person  doing  it  in  bette 
itions  and  increase  his  chances  for  success  in  the  battle  of  life.  W< 
w  a  few  who  are  doing  this  good  work,  and  year  by  year  they  develo| 
lind  and  character,  and  gain  in  position  and  the  esteem  of  those  will 
im  they  are  acquainted. 

uch  outside  work  for  mental  improvement  may  havea  twofold  object - 
gaining  of  a  wider  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  acquisition  of  i 
ler  grade  of  certificates.  We  think  the  latter  object  has  one  recommeo 
on  over  the  other — it  enables  us  more  readily  to  measure  our  progres; 

direct  our  efforts  towards  a  definite  end.  We  think  that  any  teachei 
<  started  as  a  third-grade  certificate  holder  should,  after  three  yean 
hing,  be  able  to  take  a  second-grade,  and  after  three  years  mon 
hing  take  a  first-grade  certificate.    We  have  those  who  have  done  al 


It  her  own  State  to  utilize  its  advanta 
!ittle  girl,  if  you  wanted  to  go  from 

of  railroad  vould  you  take,  and  < 
s?" 

[  don't  know,  air,"  sorrowfully  said 
Then  you  see  yourself  that  you  don 
:,"  said  he,  determined  to  drive  thi 
led  to  take  such  a  journey,  what  wc 
le  child  was  driven  to  the  wall,  ant 
ed  at  bay.  Her  eyes  were  full  ol 
Implied  bravely :  "  I  would  just  ask 
and  buy  my  ticket." 
le  was  questioned  no  more  that  day 
>  the  question  why  do  we  teach  j 
JUS  answers  would  probably  be  giv« 
answer  is  :  to  promote  breadth  of  \ 
id  not  always  have  given  this  answ 
er  the  less  we  see  worth  aimiqg  at 
logical  faculty  plays  a  very  subordi 
;raphy,  from  the  fact  that  intellig< 
1  figure  in  actual  geography.     The 

place,  because  be  has  no  immedia 
hat  his  necessities  may  be  in  the  fi 
ely  too  great  to  make  it  worth  whil 
ence  we  have  little  sympathy  wii 
fraphy,  although  it  is  often  held 
ee.  The  remark  is  often  heard, 
cs,  that  the  child  should  be  as  famil 
oads  as  with  the  rivers  and  lakes 

a  position  will  appear  if  one  will  bi 
now  largely  things  of  the  past,  am 
:  so.     Possibly  it  would  be  better  t( 

or  parts  of  trunk  lines.  Who  will 
<  and  New  York  city,  for  instance  1 
,  all  of  which  are  as  much  entitled 
bese  days  of  combination,  system: 
on  has  no  excuse  for  burdening 
m  he  knows  just  where  he  wants  to 
I  to  go  to  his  local  station  and  buy 
-ail way  oRicials. 

order  to  teach  a  child  the  real  mea 
to  begin  with  a  map  of  the  school-i 
ol-yard,  to  the  surrounding  lots  oi 
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OommoQ  Frao 

HOW  THE  SUBJECT  SHOULD   BE   PRE 
INTERMEDIATE 

lat  very  poor  and  indifferent  work  is 
amnion  fractions  to  the  first  grades,  ii 
Is,  doing  advanced  grade  work,  who  i 

involving  an  application  of  one  or 
ations  of  fractions.  Our  observation, 
I  the  opinion  that  the  difficulty  lies 
Y  teachers  permit  their  pupils  to  f;et  t 
essential  difference  between  whole  nu 
ell  what  the  difference  is,  but  whei 
iply,  or  divide  fractional  number,  it  i; 
It  thing  from  adding,  subtracting,  or 
3W  the  remedy  for  this,  to  us,  seems 
non  fractions  from  the  first  as  to  sho^ 
ice  in  fact;  while  the  operation  app< 
ires  more  labor,  more  figures,  to  gel 
ional  numbers,  there  is  really  no  diffe 
that  the  additional  labor  is  wholly  tc 
lame  unit  name. 
ow  is  this  to  be  done? 
rst  in  importance  is  a  clear  and  compr 
)f  the  term  "  unit"     Do  not  rest  wit 

single  thing  " ;  for  while  this  true, 
d  meaning  is  not  impressed  upon  the 
fractional  number.  The  unit  of  the 
ir,  I  pound,  t  apple,  etc.,  while,  as 
id,  or  ^  apple,  is  just  as  clearly  a  "  a 
,  as  are  the  integral  units. 
ju.+a  bu  +5  bu.+3  bu.,  or  in  the 
t  14  bu.,  for  in  the  abstract  statemen 

integral  unit  "bushel." 
3w  4  half  bu.-t-3  half  bu.+5  half  bu 
+5+3,  should  give  14  half  bu.,  bee 
Id  have  in  mind,  a  half  bushel  as  the 
true  the  units  added  are  not  integr 
i  the  less  single  things. 
ipress  the  following  :  "A  unit  is  a  sin 

be  (a)  one  whole  thing,  (^)  one  quai 
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both  terms  of  the  operation  (multiplier  and  multiplicand)  does  not  exist, 
i  as  the  multiplier  is  an  abstract  number, 

\  But  in  these  operations  it  still  obtains  that  the  denominator  of  each 

j  fraction  involved  is  simply  a  numerical  name^  and  not,  strictly  speaking, 

i  a  number  at  all.     Multiply  ^  feet  by  ^.     Now,  unless  the  multiplier  be 

2  or  more,  there  is,  accurately  speaking,  no  multiplication.     The  state- 
ment given  simply  means :  Take  ^  of  ^  feet.     ^  feet  is  the  unit  of 
I  quantity.    You  are  to  separate  this  unit  into  smaller  units,  firactional  units 

I  called  thirds,  and  then  take  two  of  these  fractional  units  as  required.—     | 

\  O.  C.  &  V.S. 


Shall  we  Use  Script  or  Print. 

A.    R.    CHARMAN. 


\  This  question  always  confronts  the  primary  teacher  in  beginning  to 

teach  reading  :  "  Shall  I  use  Script  or  Print  from  the  beginning  ? " 
Many  decide  to  use  script,  and  base  their  decision  on  reasons  which  seem 
to  be  valid.     Tlve  reasons  in  its  favor  are : 

1  I.  From  the  nature  of  the  printed  from,  the  habit  acquired  in  producing 

it  is  an  impediment  to  the  graceful  and  easy  production  of  the  script 
form. 

2.  The  script  is  more  easily  executed,  and,  because  of  the  closer  unity 
of  the  form,  it  gives  facility. 

3.  The  child  needs  the  script  form  as  a  means  of  communication,  and 
the  print  form  he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  use. 

The  use  of  script  will  be  to  r^enforce  his  work  with  that  form  in  other 
lines  of  work. 

Others  adopt  the  use  of  print  in  beginning  to  teach  Primary  Reading, 
basing  their  judgment  on  reasons  equally  valid,  and,  perhaps,  truer  to  the 
aim  of  the  beginning  stage  of  the  work.  The  atm  of  this  stage  of  work, 
2.  ^.,  the  work  preparatory  to  using  the  first  reading  book,  is  ta  have  the 
pupil  master  words  as  printed  forms,  (So  far  as  the  form  side  is  cod- 
cemed.) 

Then,  in  view  of  the  aim  stated,  and  limiting  the  work  to  the  scope  of 
the  subject-matter  of  reading,  three  reasons  may  be  given  in  favor  of  using 
print 

1.  It  is  the  form  the  pupil  must  master  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  in 
the  reading  book. 

2.  It  saves  the  time,  labor,  and  confusion  of  making  the  transition  from 
. .  :                                        the  script  form  to  the  print  form. 

^"    ' '  [  3.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  learning  the  script  in  his  writing  work 
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or  Hugo's  assertion  that  this  i^  a 
I  many  ways.  This  century  is  i 
1 — a  revolution  in  their  work  am 
1  is  an  important  factor  in  almost  < 
Numberless  vocations  are  open  t< 
d  a  well-merited  success.  While  i 
id  intellectual  world  are  of  a  comp 
ecognized  her  superior  quahficatior 
instructor.  But  now,  when  woma 
ig  all  her  energies  to  qualify  herse! 

men  have  agreed  upon  as  rightful 
r  the  nineteenlh  century,  the  "  Wo 
le  assertion  that  "  it  has  long  been 
;  educators  that  the  great  predomi 

schools  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
I,"  and  without  mitigating  the  harsi 
his  opinion. is  held  without  any  intt 
icy  of  women  teachers."     Even 

who  says  :  "Our  common  school 
trged  with  intellectual  pabulum  fro 
it  of  instructors,  consisting  almost  t 
3,"  that  are  "busily  engaged  in  im 

that  intellectual  greatness  is  the' 
ist-named  writer  further  deplores  t 
'  under  petticoat  government,  not  < 
n  the  home,  at  a  time  when  their  i< 
:c.  A  factious  friend  to  whom  I 
It  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  aboli 

teachers. 

3uld  be  sorry  to  earn  the  title  ol 
d  woman,  but  I  think  all  will  agree 
:  mother  to  be  one  chief  guardian 
ions  and  daughters  alike.  Withou 
lich  belong  to  every  true  woman,  ai 
for  the  training  of  young  children 
of  heroes  were  done  by  the  noble  s 
vbom  did  Washington  and  hosts  ( 
ley  were  or  did  ?  To  their  mothe 
gentlemanly,  the  most  manly  men 
and  inspired  by  women. 
)  apparent  that  neither  of  the  afot 
iture  of  woman,  when  they  ai^e 
bodied  and  effeminate.     Women 
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pleases  her,  and  no  one  would 
Its.  I  promulgate  this  opinion  i: 
t,"  both  in  the  school  and  the  hon 
school  boards  would  shorten  the  i 
ler  would  do  his  and  her  duty,  g 
ols  would  be  a  superfluity.  Give 
>hysical  exercise,  and  they  will  tak 
>it. 

we  have  men,  as  we  no  doubt  1 
linate  or  mere  dependents,  let  1 
igs,  I  resist  the  right  of  any  one 
on  the  ''  weak  and  nervous  female: 


Sight-Eft 

BY   MARY    1.    LO\ 


is  not  difficult  to  preserve  and  ma 
of  childhood  expression  in  all  re 
ise  of  toys  and  objects  the  childre 
freedom  before  commencing  to 
:ary  to  the  use  of  books,  are  in 
lice.  Twenty  weeks  are  none  too 
vocabulary  of  two  or  three  hundt 

so  as  to  be  recognized  in  easy 
[>referable  to  print  because  more 

should  be  allowed  to  read  indifl 
nor  fail  to  give  the  right  expressic 
ter  pupils  to  imitate.  The  point 
>ut  stopping,  is  an  important  aic 
division  of  a  grade  into  sections 
ea  better  instruction,  and  affords  b 
to  dull  scholars. 

iriety  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
Id  not  be  called  in  turn  to  read,  ai 
h  is  the  life  of  a  recitation.     Pup 

the  paragraph  has  been  read  in 
ness  by  raising  the  hand.  Every 
ch  recitation.  No  exercise  shouU 
:ion. 

le  ordinary  reading  books  are  no 
igh  in  course.    Selections  should  I 
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fifteen  different  sets.  By  spending  time  upon  easy  reading,  the  pupils 
will  the  sooner  be  able  to  read  that  which,  is  more  difficult  and  with 
greater  intelligence.  Reading  books  should  not  be  kept  b/the  pupils 
until  completed  in  the  class.  No  preparation  is  necessary  before  being 
called  to  a  class  exercise.  Application  then  becomes  most  intense,  and 
the  expression  most  earnest.  The  lessons  should  rarely  be  read  more 
than  once  in  the  class.  The  books  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
pupils  for  busy  work  when  thus  completed.  Picture-books  with  properly 
graded  reading  are  excellent  for  busy  work. 

Before  a  lesson  is  read,  write  the  new  or  difficult  words  on  the  black- 
board, and  have  them  spelled  orally.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  require  sen- 
tences showing  the  right  definition  or  use.  The  first  half  of  any  First 
Reader  is  suitable  for  the  first  year.  Second  half  of  same  with  first  half 
of  any  Second  Reader  graded  properly  for  second  year.  Second  half 
of  same  with  one  or  more  easy  Third  Readers  is  adapted  to  third  year. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  pupils  to  look  off  the  book  when  reading  short  sen- 
tences ;  it  strengthens  memory  and  expands  the  mental  grasp.  To 
require  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  sense  in  advance  of  utterance  is  an  impor- 
tant principle  in  teaching  reading. 

The  undivided  attention  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  directed  to  expressing 
the  sense  of  what  is  read,  avoiding  whatever  tends  to  divert  it,  such  as 
correcting  a  pupil  while  reading,  allowing  the  class  to  watch  for  mistakes 
in  pronunciation,  phonic  drill,  etc.  Corrections  should  be  made  unob- 
trusively after  the  pupil  has. read.  The  eye  should  be  trained  rather  than 
the  voice,  or  sense  of  sound.  The  earnestness  developed  will  cultivate 
the  voice  ;  recognition  by  aid  of  the  eye  is  quicker  and  surer  than  that 
of  sound.  Phonics  should  not  be  ignored ;  they  are  excellent  in  their 
proper  place,  which  is  not  when  giving  expression  to  ideas  as  represented 
in  a  reading  lesson.  Every  exercise  should  be  conducted  in  a  lively, 
brisk  manner.  Teach  children  to  work  with  all  their  mighty  at  short 
intervals y  then  engage  in  a  lighter  exercise. — American  Teacher, 


Value  of  BeantTi 

Natural  Lives ^  Appetites^  Desires  and  Passions  Increase  Beauty  of  Person. 

Physical  beauty  has  never,  since  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  enjoyed 
its  proper  exaltation;  and  it  was  once  quite  the  proper  thing  for  moralists 
and  clergymen  to  decry  all  delight  in  beauty  of  person  as  unbecoming  to 
a  thoughtful  and  Christian  people,  and  this  kind  of  mistaken  moral  (?) 
scourging  gradually  led  to  neglect  of  personal  habits  conducive  to  perfect 
physical  development  and  beauty,  until  about  a  score  of  years  ago  it  be- 
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came  altriost  impossible  to  find  a  perfectly  well  man  or  woman.  But  of 
late  years  a  healthier  sentiment  has  been  gaining  ground,  as  a  natural 
re-action,  and  schools  for  physical  culture,  gymnasiums,  swimming  baths, 
fencing  lessons,  etc.,  have  materially  improved  the  physical  condition  of 
young  men  and  women ;  while  this  growing  interest  in  physical  develop- 
ment and  beauty  is  gradually  working  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  moral 
conditions  of  the  people,  for  a  perfectly  healthy  man  or  woman,  full  of 
vital  strength  and  blessed  with  natural  appetites,  desires  and  passions,  is 
far  less  apt  to  be  a  sensualist  or  criminal  than  one  whose  physical  condi- 
tion is  depraved  and  whose  appetites  are  therefore  vicious  and  degraded. 
I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  not  all  persons  have  yet  come  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  divine  rights  of  beauty,  except  it  be  moral  beauty,  for  I 
receive  many  letters  from  women  who  offer  this  one  criticism  on  my  work: 
**  You  say  too  much  about  physical  beauty,"  and  they  honestly  believe  it, 
because,  from  having  reasoned  on  one  side  of  the  question  only,  they  can 
see  good  in  but  one  method  of  work  for  moral  elevation,  namely,  sup- 
pression. Appetites,  desires,  instincts  and  temptations  alike,  without 
regard  to  their  legitimate  relation,  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  presump- 
tion is  that  virtue  will  then  assert  itself — Dress, 


The  Teacher  as  a  Reader. 


The  teacher  must  be  more  and  more  a  reader.  He  must  not  only  read 
much,  but  he  must  read  well.  He  cannot  expect  to  read  everything  any 
more  than  any  other  busy  worker,  but  the  public  is  coming  to  expect  the 
teacher  who  takes  first  rank  to  be  intelligent  upon  all  subjects  of  general 
interest,  and  unreasonable  as  this  is  when  carried  to  the  extreme,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  in  the  general  application.  The  teacher  is  quite  apt  to 
speak  of  himself  as  too  much  occupied  to  read,  and  while  we  would  be 
the  last  to  discount  the  draft  which  school-work  makes  upon  a  faithful 
teacher,  we  know  of  no  profession,  except  the  ministerial,  that  makes  per- 
ceptibly less  draft.  There  is  no  busy  professional  man  who  finds  any 
way  to  read  without  special,  vigorous  effort.  The  doctor  can  never  call 
an  hour  his  own,  and  it  is  not  conducive  to  intensity  of  attention  and 
ease  in  reading  to  have  one  ear  on  the  door- bell.  The  lawyer  does  not 
find  it  natural  for  him  to  seclude  himself  for  literary  indulgence  after  a 
hard  day's  work.  Every  profession,  every  man's  social  and  home  life 
tempts  him  away  from  his  books,  and  yet  doctors,  lawyers,  preachers, 
artists,  merchants,  teachers,  who  wish  to  read,  do  read. 

One  must  train  himself  persistently  to  make  every  sacrifice  required  in 
order  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  good  reading.     It  will  never  be  easy 
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until  the  habit  is  formed,  until  neighbors,  friends,  family,  understand  that 
it  is  as  impracticable  for  him  to  leave  his  books  on  the  evenings  or  hours 
assigned  to  them  as  it  would  be  to  leave  his  regular  business.  The  world 
is  full  of  idle  people,  who  loaf  away  the  time  not  spent  in  mercantile  oi^ 
professional  employment,  and  men  who  would  be  indignant  to  be  robbed 
of  ten  minutes  from  a  busy  day  will  rob  you  of  two  hours  without  a 
thought  of  its  value  if  only  you  are  away  from  business. 

We  readily  grant  that  a  man  owes  much  to  home,  something  to  church 
and  society,  and  yet  no  man  who  values  his  future,  no  man  who  realizes 
what  life  means,  can  afford  to  dissipate  the  hours  away  from  business- 
office  or  school  in  the  name  of  home,  church,  or  social  duties.  He  will 
be  more  to  home,  church  and  society,  if  he  is  sparing  of  the  time  he 
gives  them,  and  does  what  he  does  as  though  it  were  a  luxury,  if  he 
makes  the  most  of  his  ability  and  opportunity  to  read. 

It  is  not  easily  demonstrable  that  the  teacher,  as  committees  and  society 
are  now  constituted,  will  not  be  as  likely  to  be  popular,  will  not  cultivate 
his  reputation  as  successfully,  who  never  reads,  but  devotes  himself  to 
miscellaneous,  social  or  religious  luxuries.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no 
man  is  the  wisest,  most  efficient  leader  of  children,  who  is  not  constantly 
acquiring  knowledge,  who  has  not  the  ability  to  read  a  book  that  requires 
brains  to  read  it,  who  cannot  relish  the  reading  of  it,  who  cannot  disci- 
pline himself  to  set  aside  other  things  regularly  for  the  reading  of  such  a 
work.  The  teacher  who  loves  to  read  the  best  things,  and  knows  how  to 
find  the  time  for  such  reading,  will  leave  an  impression  upon  his  pupils 
that  will  be  sufficient  reward  for  any  earnest  man  or  womsin.—/ourna/  of 
Educaium. 


Teachers'  Bnreaae. 


Teachers'  Bureaus  have  been  of  greater  service  to  teachers  this  year 
than  ever  before.  They  have  transferred  thousands  of  teachers  to  fields 
of  greater  usefulness,  and  have  led  to  the  increase  of  the  wages  of  thou- 
sands of  other  teachers  who  would  have  plodded  along  unappreciated 
and  unpromoted.  It  is  now  certain,  as  it  never  was  before  in  the  history 
of  America,  that  a  teacher  who  is  a  success,  who  knows  his  business,  is 
practically  independent  of  any  one  in  authority  who  has  any  jealousies  or 
prejudice  against  him.  The  Bureau  relieves  the  teachers  of  all  humiliat- 
ing subserviency  to  individuals  in  authority.  The  percentage  he  pays  for 
the  service  rendered  by  the  manager  of  a  Bureau  is  a  small  price  for  the 
independence  he  secures.  The  principals,  superintendents,  and  commit- 
tee now  understand  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  for  them  to  make 
intelligent  choice  of  a  teacher  for  any  position  so  easily  and  satisfactorily 
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as  through  a  Bureau.  It  is  vastly  pleasanter  than  it  is  to  have  miscel- 
laneous candidates  running  after  them,  and  there  is  less  liability  to  being 
imposed  upon  than  when  ''friends in  high  position"  recommend  anyone. 
If  Dr.  A  recommends  Miss  B  and  urges  her  appointment,  it  is  embarrass- 
ing to  decline  to  appoint  her.  This  is  the  time  of  year  for  teachers  to 
identify  themselves  with  a  Bureau.  Do  not  change  for  the  sake  of  change, 
but  if  you  prefer  another  school,  or  are  confident  you  can  earn  more  pay, 
you  are  morally  sure  of  getting  what  you  desire  by  starting  early  in  the 
year  so  that  principals,  superintendents,  and  committees  can  see  you  at 
your  work. — Journal  of  Education, 


Listen  to  the  Ghildren 


,  My  dear  sir  and  my  dear  madame,  when  your  little  child  comes  to  your 
side,  her  sweet  eyes  big  with  wonder,  relating  to  you  some  trifling  hap- 
pening, don't  be  bored  or  uninterested.  Do  not  send  her  away  unan- 
swered. Get  down  on  your  knees,  as  it  were,  and  try  to  be  sweet  and 
innocent  and  eager  and  pure  as  she  is.  Try  not  to  outgrow  the  song  of 
birds,  the  laughter  of  children,  the  wonder  of  growing  trees,  the  tears 
that  we  shed  over  dead  babies  and  rainy  days  and  tales  that  end  sadly. 
Try  not  to  outgrow  the  home  games  and  the  home  news,  and  the  great 
little  events  of  your  neighborhood.  Do  not  be  a  cynic  where  fondness 
and  tenderness  and  trust  and  love  are  concerned.  Do  not  laugh  at 
gushing  girls  and  lads  who  try  to  write  poetry.  Do  not  sneef  at  the 
church  fairs  or  the  tribulations  of  the  gentle  little  president  of  the  sewing 
society. 

These  things  are  just  as  much  life  as  going  to  Europe — as  being  elected 
to  Congress  or  writing  a  great  book.  Do  not  think  you  alone  live  and 
all  else  on  earth  only  exist — for  oh,  I  tell  you  again,  no  song  of  yours, 
no  book  of  yours,  no  grand  speech  of  yours  is  more  beautiful  to  God 
than  the  picture  of  Andy  and  Molly  playing  "  oh  sweet  beans  and  barley  " 
hand  in  hand  with  the  little  children  He  has  given  into  their  care  and 
keeping. — Catharine  Cole^  in  New  Orleans  Picayune. 


An  Island  of  the  Blest. 

The  noblest  and  most  characteristic  volcanoes,  whether  we  class  them 
by  the  energy  of  their  explosions  or  the  volume  of  their  ejections,  are 
found  in  Iceland  and  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  Iceland  the  volcano 
of  Skaptar,  in  the  single  eruption  of  1783,  poured  out  a  tide  of  lava  ex- 
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ceeding  in  bulk  all  that  has  flowed  from  Vesuvius  and  iCtna  combined 
since  the  eruption  of  Pliny.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  volume  of 
lava  which  flowed  from  Skaptan  in  that  year  was  greater  than  the  mass 
of  Mont  Blanc.  The  gas-eruption,  which  attended  this  molten  tide,  was 
proportionally  great ;  the  clouds  of  fine  cinders  floated  over  Europe  and 
so  darkened  the  sky  as  to  occasion  fears  of  some  great  calamity.  Although 
Iceland  is  a  thinly  peopled  country,  this  catastrophe  was  extremely  destruc- 
tive to  human  life ;  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  perished  in  the  villages 
which  were  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption,  from  the  famine  which  came 
from  the  loss  of  the  year's  crops,  and  the  frightening  of  the  fish  from  the 
neighboring  sea. 

The  thousand  years  of  struggle  which  the  Icelanders  have  had  with 
polar  cold  and  central  fire,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  in  the 
history  of  our  race.  Almost  every  generation  on  that  Island  has  borne 
a  heavy  burden  from  earthquake  shocks  or  volcanic  explosions,  and  yet 
this  people  have  managed,  by  labor  and  thrift,  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  weU-ordered  civilization.  For  centuries  the  social  order  has  been  more 
secure,  education  more  general,  and  the  moral  quality  purer  than  in  the 
happier  parts  of  the  world.  Everywhere  else,  save  in  this  marvellous 
island,  we  find  that  man  is  degraded  in  spirit  from  a  hopeless  contest  with 
physical  ills. — J^rom  **  Volcanoes,**  by  Professor  N.  S,  ShaUr,  in  Scrib* 
ner^s  Magazine  for  February, 


Notes. 

The  following  hints  on  «  School  Visitors, "  taken  from  The  School  youma/,  may 
be  of  nse  to  young  teachers : 

1.  Receive  a  visitor  politely,  and  offer  him  a  seat. 

2.  Make  no  explanation  concerning  your  work,  but  go  right  on  just  as  you  would  do  if 
no  one  except  your  scholars  were  present. 

3.  Give  your  visitor  a  book,  and  be  certain  that  he  is  in  such  a  place  that  he  can  see 
what  is  going  on  and  hear  what  is  said. 

4.  Unless  on  special  occasion  do  not  call  upon  him  to  make  a  speech. 

5.  If  yon  have  occasion  to  introduce  him  to  the  school,  be  certain  to  have  your  pupils 
nse  for  a  minute.    This  is  showing  but  ordinary  respect* 

6.  If  anything  is  said  commendatory  or  instructive,  thank  him  in  the.  name  of  the  school. 
It  is  a  poor  service,  indeed,  that  does  not  deserve  a  simple  "  Thank  you." 

7.  Don't  be  fussy,  or  anxious,  or  impatient  for  commendation.  Don't  ask  him  how  he 
liked  this  or  that,  or  fish  for  a  compliment.  If  you  really  want  to  know  anything,  and 
have  confidence  in  your  visitor's  ability,  ask  after  school  is  through.  Listen  patiently 
and  attentively,  but  do  not  controvert  or  oppose.  You  can  do  ^our  own  thinking  and  act- 
ing.   Arguing  will  do  no  good. 

8.  Secure  the  presence  of  visitors  as  often  as  possible,  and  let  your  pupils  be  accustomed 
to  talk  with  them  on  all  proper  occasions. 
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9.  If  a  Yisitor  is  so  impolite  as  to  interrupt  a  class,  and  seems  disposed  to  get  up  a  dis- 
cussion  or  controversy,  stop,  wait  patiently  until  he  is  through,  answer  politely,  but  go  on 
yourself.  Keep  the  class  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  are  driving  hold  the  reins.  Never 
let  a  class  get  beyond  your  own  control.  You  are  teacher,  and  no  examining  board, 
county  or  city  superintendent,  or  president,  no  one,  not  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  any  more  right  to  interrupt  you  than  you  to  interfere  or  meddle  with  them* 

Prof£SSOR  Max  Muller,  of  Oxford,  is  very  persistent  in  his  maintenance  of  the  posi- 
tion that  thought  and  language  are  inseparable — that  men  cannot  think  without  words. 
He  stands  up  for  his  theory  manfully  against  all  opposers,  especially  against  the  evolution- 
ists, and  quotes  Hegel  as  saying,  **  We  think  in  names '' ;  and  Wordsworth  is  quoted  as 
saying,  that  "  the  word  is  not  the  dress  of  thought,  but  its  very  incarnation."  There  is  a 
principle  here  of  great  value  and  importance  to  teachers.  The  word  and  sentence  method 
of  teaching  reading  i&  founded  upon  the  position  of  Max  Muller ;  aho  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  to  read.  But  more  than  this,  if  thought  and  language  are  inseparable,  how  impor- 
tant it  becomes  that  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  express  their  own  thoughts  rather  than 
repeat  those  of  others.  The  old  plan  of  '*  recitation  *'  is  opposed  to  Max  MuUer's  doc- 
trine. It  is,  according  to  him,  only  as  we  are  able  to  express  that  we  can  think ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  think  only  as  we  are  able  to  express.  There  is  no  language  without 
thought;  They  are  ohe  and  inseparable.  The  dumb  animals  express  all  the  thoughts  they 
have;  so  do  children ;  so  do  pupils  in  schools.  The  more  a  child  expresses  the  more  he 
shows  that  he  knows,  and  the  more  he  knows  the  more  he  expresses. —  TAt  School  ytmmoL 

Knowledge  comes 
Of  learning  well  retain'd«  unfruitful  else. — Dante, 

In  the  wages  of  the  life,  not  in  the  wages  of  the  trade,  lies  the  reward ;  the  work  itself 
is  the  wages. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Hints  for  Composition  Work. — Begin  always  with  reproduction.  Encourage  the 
reading  oi  books  in  any  good  style  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  your  pupils. 

After  subjects  are  assigned,  the  first  thing  should  be  to  make  a  synopsis  of  what  one  is 
to  write  about*     Begin  by  helping  pupils,  but,  finally,  let  them  do  it  alone. 

Have  exercises  in  putting  poetry  into  prose. 

Have  exercises  in  paraphrasing. 

Have  pupiU  write  original  stories.    This  strengthens  the  imagination. 

The  following  **  don'ts  "  will  have  a  good  influence  upon  the  essay  class  if  posted 
np  in  sight  of  pupils : 

1.  Don't  say  you  hate  to  write  compositions. 

2.  Don't  write  on  abstract  subjects.  ' 

3.  Don't  write  before  you  have  something  to  say — in  other  words,  learn  all  you  can 
about  your  subjects. 

4.  Don't  use  unnatural  language. 

5.  Don't  use  words  you  cannot  spell. 

6.  Don't  be  careless  and  untidy  in  writing. 

7.  Don't  write  compositions  with  lead  pencil. 

8.  Don't  leave  your  composition  untouched  till  the  last  day  before  it  is  due. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  first  literary  venture  was  a  story  written  when  she  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  published  in  the  Youth* s  Companion, 
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Miss  Ella  Sabin  bas  beea  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Portland,  Oregon,  with 
a  salaiy  of  l3,ooo  a  year. 

What  Shall  Ws  Teach  ? — The  fossil  teacher,  deep  in  the  ruts  of  antiquity,  says : 
« What  the  grade  prescribes ;  what  else  can  I  teach  ?  "  But  the  real  teacher  who  has 
studied  the  best  methods  says :  **  Whatever  will  make  my  pupils  honest,  earnest,  capable, 
truth-Io?ing,  and  God-fearing  men  and  women. "  And  this  teacher's  head  is  in  the  sun- 
light, while  both  the  fossil  teacher's  head  and  heart  are  in  the  mists  of  grade  and  grind. 
To  teach  the  child  you  must  s/ttdy  the  child,  its  likes  and  dislikes,  hopes  and  fears,  its 
body  and  soul — all  there  is  of  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  Jkncw  children.  None  have  at- 
tuned this  wisdom  in  perfection,  and  the  few  who  have  learned  the  most  are  the  ones  who 
liave  been  the  wisest  and  best  among  the  sons  of  men. —  Tk^  School  youmal^ 

Evxrtbody'8  weed  is  somebody's  flower. — Rmkin, 

RiST  for  the  mind  is  change  of  labor.-^^o^Mf . 

A  RncAKKABLA  RtoORD.— Miss  Jessie  Keyes,  who  has  just  graduated  at  the  Boston 
High  School,  has  been  attending  the  public  schools  of  that  city  since  she  was  seven  yean 
old,  and  she  is  now  eighteen.  In  all  those  eleven  years  she  has  not  lost  a  day  by  absence 
or  a  minute  by  tardiness,  and  she  stood  seventh  in  a  graduating  class  of  forty-four.  The 
only  funeral  she  attended  took  place  on  a  Saturday,  and  she  had  the  measles,  .during 
ncation. 

A  pBPAKTif  BNT  of  pedagogy  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  Wellesley  College. 

Tex  will  of  the  late  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester,  gives  to  Cornell  Univerrity,  at  Ithaca, 
New  Yoric,  the  sum  of  ^30,000^  to  endow  a  professorship  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  that  Uni- 

TwBMTY-FOim  young  women  have  graduated  as  lawyers  in  Michigan  this  summer. 

■ 

Should  a  child  always  answer  in  a  full  sentence  ?  That  all  depends  on  how  far  a  child 
Is  advanced,  and  on  what  your  aim  is  in  asking  for  an  answer.  If  the  attempt  is  to  give 
calture  in  language,  the  full  sentence  answer  may  be  required.  If  the  otject  is  to  learn 
whether  the  child  can  give  the  facts  wanted,  the  full  sentence  answer  is  an  absurdity,  and 
no  more  in  place  in  the  school-room  than  it  is  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Secondly,  after  the  child  has  once  learned  tu  construct  a  sentence  correctly,  the  full 
lentence  answer  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ;  first,  because  it  wastes  time ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  an  upnatural  form  of  expression  for  either  child  or  man. — Educational  News% 

SoMB  there  are  who  wish  to  know,  in  order  that  they  may  be  known,  and  that  is  vanity. 
Same  there  are  who  wish  to  learn  that  they  may  sell  their  knowledge,  and  that  is  question- 
able gain;  some,  that  they  may  build  up  others,  and  that  is  charity;  but  others  there  are 
.who  wish  to  know  in  order  that  they  themselves  may  be  buUded  up,  and  that  is  wisdom.— 
iSf.  Btmard, 

Im  "The  How  I  Was  Educated"  papers*  Edward  Everett  Hale  says  of  his  older 
brother,  *'  I  learned  very  little  where  he  did  not  go  before  me  and  show  me  the  way.  And 
this  I  should  like  to  say  to  any  puzzled  teacher :  If  you  have  ever  a  pupil  to  whom  you 
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cannot  explain  some  mystery  of  arithmetic,  bid  an  older  boy^  on  whom  you  can  rdy,  take 
the  little  fellow  into  another  room  where  they  can  work  it  out  together.  It  will  be  made 
plain." 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  a  fretful  disposition.  It  takes  the  fragrance  out  of  one'y 
life,  and  leaves  qnly  weeds,  where  a  cheerful  disposition  would  cause  flowers  to  bloom. 
The  habit  of  fretting  is  one  that  grows  rapidly  unless  sternly  repressed ;  and  the  best  way 
to  overcome  it  is  to  try  always  to  look  on  the  cheerful  side  of  things. 

Kindness  is  the  inusic  of  good  will  to  men,  and  on  this  harp  the  smallest  fingers  may  play 
heaven's  sweetest  tunes  on  earth. — Scott, 

Every  one  must  educate  himself.  His  book  and  teacher  are  but  helps ;  the  work  is 
his. —  Webster. 

Not  the  days  that  are  passed  amid  songs  and  flowers. 

In  dreamy  inactive  leisure. 
But  the  days  that  are  strong  with  stress  of  toil 

Are  those  of  the  truest  pleasure. — Michael  AngeUx 

Good  temper,  like  a  su^y  day,  sheds  a  brightness  over  everything.  It  is  the  sweet- 
ener of  toil  and  the  soother  of  disquietude. — Irving, 

Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  ignorance  rather  than  seek  credit  for  knowledge 
under  false  pretence. 

The  teacher's  business  is  not  only  to  know  how  to  govern  his  pupils,  but  also  to  Induce 
them  to  govern  themselves.    The  former  ability  is  but  a  coarse  art ;  the  latter  is  a  fine  art 

Teachers  or  Geography  will  take  notice  that  in  proootocing  Helena,  Montana,  tbe 
accent  should  be  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  in  pronouncing  Helena,  Arkansas,  the  accent 
should  be  on  the  second  syllable,  long  e;  also  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Willamette 
Rive^,  Oregon,  has  its  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  lam  ;  also  that  the  name  of  Moont 
Rainer,  near  Puget  Sound,  has  been  changed  to  Tacoma;  also  that  the  pronunciation  of 
Arkansas  as  it  is  spelled  is  highly  improper ;  it  is  Ar-kan-saw,  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
but  Kansas  is  pronounced  as  it  is  spelled,  not  Kansaw,  after  the  manner  of  its  neighboring 
State.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  spelling  of  the  capital  of  Iowa  was  made  "  De- 
moihe,"  by  act  of  the  Legislature  a  few  years  ago ;  but  it  didn't  stick,  so  Des  Moines  Is 
the  right  spelling,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  a 
native  Yankee  to  pronounce  New  Orleans.  The  unsophisticated  make  /  long  in  the  second 
syllable,  and  get  laughed  at  for  their  mistake.  They  should  say  "  Or-lens, "  with  the 
'accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  short  e  in  the  second.  This  isn't  exactly  how  a  native  accents 
it,  but  it  is  as  near  as  we  can  tell  it  on  paper. — School  youmaL 

The  main  building  of  Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York,  was  burned  August  9(h,  with 
its  entire  contents.  The  loss  is  1130,000.  Nothing  was  saved  from  the  College  building. 
Among  the  works  of  art  destroyed  was  Charles  Elliot's  painting  of  William  H.  Seward. 
There  was  an  insurance  of  I7 5,000  on  the  building. 

Professor  L.  D.  Ventura,  of  Boston,  a  well-known  public  reader  and  teacber  of 
Italian  and  French,  has  been  called  to  the  chair  of  philology  in  the  University  of  Athens, 
Greece. 
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AmimoN  to  personal  appearance  is  one  of  the  fundamental  acquirements  of  aesthetic 

I 

cohitre^  and  this  includes  dress.  Perfect  neatness  in  dress  is  an  indispensable  requisite, 
doaanded  alike  by  health,  morality  and  beauty.  Neither  costly  material  nor  fashion  neces- 
sarily has  any  connection  with  the  intrinsically  beautiful,  but  there  is  a  demand  that  the 
best  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  material  at  commAnd.'-^y^Aonnof, 

It  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  school-work  that  the  pupils  be  brought  into  the  line  of 
work  as  soon  as  i>ossible.    Get  down  to  business  right  away» 


EDITOBIAL. 

—We  have  rccetTed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Association  a  list 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  iSSS-'Sp. 

A  critical  examination  of  this  list  started  a  train  of  thought  not  altogether  pleasant  or 
•greeahle.  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  President  of  the'  Association, 
James  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  Secretary,'  and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  Illinois^ 
it  Treasurer.  i 

Of  the  twelve  Vice-Presidents,  fAree  are  credited  to  the  South;  of  the  six  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  one;  of  the  eighiy-one  Directors,  nineteen;  of  the  thirty-two 
Department  officers,  three.  In  this  examination  we  class  Missouri  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  South,  and  we  find  that  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  officials  of  the 
National  Association  are  from  our  part  of  the  country.  Besides,  some  of  those  credited 
to  us  are  recognized  as  distinctly  Northern  men,  and  they  are  in  no  sense  representatives 
•f  Sonthem  educational  work. 

How  is  this  disparity  of  representation  to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  do  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  Association  deliberately  ignored  Southern  educators.  We  believe  that 
oar  Northern  brethren  are  in  full  sympathy  with  us,  and  are  more  than  ready  to.  accord  to 
us  all  the  credit  and  every  honor  to  which  we  can  justly  lay  claim.  But,  sad  as  the  con- 
fession is,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  people  lack  their  progressive  spirit.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  Association's  roll  of  membership  exhibits  a  still  greater  disproportion. 
Oar  educators  do  not  belong  to  the  Natumal  or  to  any  other  Educational  Association, 
Hiey  were  not  present  at  San  Francisco,  could  therefore  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Association,  and  received  none  of  its  honors.  They  need  to  be  aroused  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  such  agencies.  They  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  unspeakable 
advantage  that  must  inevitably  flow  from  familiar  intercourse  and  close  contact  with  those 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  all  over  this  land.  They  need  to  remember  that  the 
reputation  of  their  native  South,  in  this  direction  certainly,  is  confided  to  their  keepings 
and  that  she  expects  them  to  reflect  her  individuality  and  to  present  to  the  world  the  evi- 
'dences  of  her  progress  and  prosperity. 

May  the  day  soon  come  when  we  can  hail  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  issue  of  every 
such  document  as  this,  feeling  assured  that  the  people  of  the  South  will  have  due  and 
boikorable  recognition  in  its  pages. 

— ^The  *'  Tariff  Question "  occupies  just  now  a  very  large  share  of  public  attention. 
Not'  only  is  it  discussed  hy  politicians  both  upon  the  hustings  and  in  the  daily  press,  but  it 
is  a  prominent  topic  in  the  leading  magazines  and  t)ther  literary  journals  of  the  day.  Col- 
lege presidents  and  professors,  political  economists,  bank  officers,  constitutional  lawyers, 
joxists,  and  even  reverend  divines,  are  hotly  engaged  in  the  fray,  and  the  press  fairly  groans 
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under  th«  loads  of  aigament  that  are  dally  and  almost  honrlj  emptin 
no  man  will  be  able  or  willing  to  aa;  heteaRet  that  he  does  not  iin< 
Besides  all  this  matter,  we  are  liiendljr  deloged  with  ipeeehei  delirere 
bav«  been)  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  Hoose  a<  Reptesentatl*( 
aspiring  stAtetmen.  We  ihudder  to  think  what  wonld  be  our  mental  cc 
'  compelled  to  read  all  these  speeches  that  are  sent  to  us.  Wc  IhinJc  wc 
thing  about  the  tariff,  and  have  some  idea  of  the  comparative  adraolagi 
and  "  free  trade,"  interpreting  the  latter  either  as  real  or  imaginary,  cc 
At  an;  rate,  our  mind  is  "  made  up  "  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  w 
(he  boQorable  gentlemen  who  have  favored  as  with  copies  of  their  ipe 

— Professor  A.  N.  Raub,  editor  of  the  Ediuatienal  Xeua,  has  been  ( 
Delaware  College.  Professor  Raub  ranks  among  the  best  educators  of 
in  his  potitkin  as  editor  of  the  Ntvu  has  done  a  great  work  for  the  lea 
Hi)  new  posilioo  will  greatij'  enlarge  the  sphere  of  hit  luefulnen. 

— Hon.  Oscar  H.  Cooper  Iws  retired  from  the  editorial  management  < 
yimmal,  and  has  been  sncceeded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bryant,  who  will  devob 
that  work.  He  is  highly  commended  for  the  position  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
in  charge  of  the  official  department. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  THE  COI 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  William  W.  Rupert,  C.  E..-  Prii 
School,  Pottstown,  Pa.    BoMoD :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  7 

Hie  olject  of  this  book,  as  annonnced  by  the  author,  is  to  aid  the  te 
and  to  guide  the  student  in  acquiring,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the 
United  State*.  It  concain*  130  pages,  47  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
the  history,  and  the  remainder  to  the  explanation  of  the  COnstitBtion, 
10  covering  63  topics  are  devoted  to  the  period  of  the  civil  war  and 
through  Arthat't  Administntion,  while  the  entire  preriom  hittory  is 
and  190  topic*. 

The  book  may  be  [oxifitably  employed  in  cannectioD  with  any  text  b 
but  the  full  study  of  the  topics  given  will  require  the  examination  of 
books,  many  of  which  are  mentioned. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  RUSKIN  <0N  READING  AND  OTHER 
Edwin  Ginn.  With  Notes  and  a  Sketch  of  Ruskin's  Life  by  D 
Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.     Price,  40  cents. 

This  ii  one  of  the  "Classics  for  Children  "  published  by  this  house, 
kin's  four  lectures  on  Books  and  Reading,  War,  and  Work.  The  mat 
mendation,  and  the  mechanical  execution  sustains  the  reputation  of  the 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  FC 
SCHOOLS.     By  Edward  Eggteiton.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  ( 

We  have  here  quite  a  pretentions  History  of  the  United  States, 
pages,  and  y«l  contains  nnlher  the  Constitution  nor  the  Declaration  of  Ii 
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iBthor  claims  to  have  tried  to  make  this  a  genuine  history,  in  harmony  with  the  best  his- 
torical scholarship  of  the  time.  He  has,  therefore,  omitted  *<  certain  well-worn  fables, 
which  have  served  more  than  one  generation  of  American  school -children  for  historic 
fids."  So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  book,  we  are  pleased  with  the  arrangement  and 
general  treatment  of  the  subject.     The  style  is  cleaOr,  simple,  and  attractive. 

The  book  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  manner,  with  large,  distinct  type,  is  fully  and  hand* 
somely  illustrated,  and  enriched  with  a  number  of  beautiful  maps. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  TYPES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  VERSE,  AS  SEEN 
IN  THE  OTHELLO.  By  Thomas  R.  Price,  M.  A..  LL.D.  New  York:  Press  of 
the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society, 

The  eminent  scholarship  of  Professor  Price,  and  his  fitness  to  undertake  such  a  work  as 
tkis,  is  fully  recognized  by  men  of  letters  everywhere ;  and  this  pamphlet  of  69  pages  (for 
a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author)  measures  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  his 
RpQtation. 


Publishere'  Notes. 


^The  publishers  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, announce  that  they  have  ready  an  Entirely  New  Edition  of  their  Acadonic  Dic- 
tioiiary.  While  this  book  is  a  revision  of,  their  well  known  Academic  Dictionary,  so  many 
new  features  have  been  introduced  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  reset  the  type  entire. 

It  presents  as  a  distinctive  new  feature  the  Etytnology  «f  Words,  In  Orthography 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  usage,  analogy,  and  etymology  in  deciding  all  disputable 
points.  In  PronunciatUm  the  book  not  only  gives  the  preference  of  Dr.  Worcester,  bat 
exhibits  at  the  same  time  that  of  all  the  leading  lexicographers. 

— ^inn  &  Ca  will  issue  in  a  few  days  "  Thanatopsis"  and  other  favorite  poems  of  Bryant, 
prepared  to  accompany  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English.  Also  a  new  edition  of  Lanman's 
Sanscrit  Reader,  which  will  include  the  long-delayed  Notes,  and  these  Notes  will  also  be 
issned  by  themselves. 

They  will  also  publish  November  ist  Voices  of  Children,  by  W.  H.  Leib,  a  theoretical  and 
practical  guide  for  the  training,  protection,  and  preservation  of  children's  voices  in  speak- 
ng,  reading,  and  singing.  The  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years'  experience  in  private 
liilion  and  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  will  be  found  full  of  the  most  vsduable  practical 
nggestions,  as  well  as  based  on  the  soundest  philosophy  of  vocal  culture. 

Also  Hand-Book  of  Arithmetic,  by  G.  C.  Schultz,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
^  Pottsdam  State  Normal  School,  New  York,  now  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School, 
^Visoonsin.  This  is  designed  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  text*  book  to  be  used  in  the 
acihod  and  teachers'  classes  of  Normal  -schools  and  Academies,  and  also  to  be  a  help  to 
>^pdar  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  class  work.  The  book  does  not  contain  problems, 
hst  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  collection  of  examples. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  just  issued  Goethe's  Torquato  Tasso,  edited  by  Calvin 
Thomas,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  at  the  University  of  Michigan.   250  pp.  Cloth. 

This  is  an-  edition  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  works  of  Germany's 
(reatest  poet. 

As  introdactioQ  of  sixty  pages  discusses  fully  the  growth  of  the  drama  and  its  ethical 
iBkportance.    The  full  notes  are  meant,  not  for  beginners,  but  for  those  students  who  have 
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acquired  an  interest  in  the  better  German  literature.  The  work  is6ch(^arly,and  a  valnabk 
addition  to  the  list  of  German  texts  for  our  higher  schools. 

They  will  also  issue  soon  an  edition  of  Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten,  edited  by  Walter  D. 
Toy,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  German  dramas  suitable  for  college  classes  ever  brought  out,  and  coming 
from  the  hands  of  Professor  Toy  cannot  fail  to  reflect  in  its  full  introduction  and  copions 
notes  the  best  scholarship. 

— Senator  Sherman,  in  his  recent  speech  on  the  Fishery  Treaty,  quoting  from  Washing- 
ton's Farewell's  Address,  said  that  this  address  "  ought  to  be  circulated  like  the  Dedsra* 
tion  of  Independence,  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
among  the  American  people.  The  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  and  Poli- 
tics have  incorporated  all  these  documents  in  their  new  general  series  of  Old  Sooth 
Leaflets,  published  by  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  so  that  everybody  can  now  have 
them  for  a  few  cents,  and  they  should  be  much  more  extensively  circulated  through 
our  schools  and  otherwise.  The  Constitution  of  Ohio  has  also  just  been  added  to  this 
series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  as  of  interest  not  only  particularly  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
in  this  centennial  year,  but  generally  to  students  of  our  State  oiganizations.  These 
Leaflets  are  all  enriched  by  historical  and  bibliographical  notes. 

— The  peculiar  interpretation  of  Christ's  teaching,  made  by  Count  Tolstoi,  and  his 
example  in  renouncing  his  former  military,  social,  and  literary  habits  of  life  for  the  life  of 
a  Russian  peasant,  have  made  as  deep  an  impression  on  the  thought  of  the  time  as  his 
great  novels.  Is  this  the  proper  interpretation  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  is  the  Christiaa 
world  in  error?  Canon  Farrar  has  answered  this  inquiry  in  a  review  of  Tobtoi's 
writings  and  religious  faith  and  manner  of  life  in  an  essay,  which  has  both  a  literary  tad 
a  deep  religious  interest.  It  has  been  procured  by  the  Forum.,  and  will  appeal  in  the  nam* 
ber  for  October. 

— '*  The  Relation  of  Ihe  Sexes  to  Government "  will  be  discussed  by  Professor  E.  D. 
Cope  in  the  leading  article  of  the  October  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Professor  Cope 
shows,  from  psychological  and  social  facts,  which  every  one  has  noticed,  that  women  are 
not  adapted  mentally  or  physically  for  the  functions  of  government,  and  that  if  they  were 
to  take  an  active  part,  it  would  react  unfavorably  on  the  vastly  more  important  interests  of 
the  home. 

Under  the  title  **  Ethics  and  B^conomics,"  Mr.  Robert  Mathews  will  give  a  thoogfatfol 
view  of  our  social  outlook,  maintaining  that  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  which  has  joat 
been  having  ifs  day,  involves  too  much  selfishness,  and  that  each  member  of  sodety  most, 
in  future,  pay  attention  to  his  duties  as  well  as  insist  on  his  rights. 

«  Spiders  and  their  Ways,"  is  the  title  of  a  generously  illustrated  article.  It  is  by  M. 
£mile  Blanchard,  a  French  naturalist,  who  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  these  intelligCDt 
little  creatures  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner. 

— Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  that  they  will  have  ready  on  October  1st  a 
Second  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  by  H.  N.  Wheeler.  This  book,  although  complete  in 
itself,  has  been  prepared  to  follow  Warren  Colbum's  First  Lessons.  These  two  books  fond 
a  complete  course  in  Arithmetic. 

The  same  firm  announce  that  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Edition  of  Andrews  & 
Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  expected  September  ist,  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  and 
will  not  be  ready  before  the  end  of  October. 
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— Doriog  the  ensuing  school  year  six  new  numbers,  comprising  about  600  pages  of  the 
best  and  purest  literature,  will  be  added  to  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
iBontbly,  from  October  to  April,  inclusive,  January  excepted,  at  fifteen  cents  a  number,  sub- 
scription price  80  cents,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston).  The  series  will  contain 
oompiete  essays,  poems,  and  stories  selected  from  the  writings  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  and  other  authors. 

No.  37  will  appear  on  October  3,  and  will  contain  Mr.  Warner's  famous  story  A-Hunting 
of  the  Deer,  together  with  five  other  entertaining  stories  by  the  same  author. 

On  the  same  date  will  also  be  published  an  extra  number,  in  which  will  be  found  Litera- 
I  tsre  in  School,  an  essay  by  Horace  £.  Scudder,  read  by  him  last  July  before  the  National 
fidvcationa]  Association  at  San  Francisco,  and  very  enthusiastically  received. 

The  number  also  contains  two  other  essays  by  Mr.  Scudder  on  kindred  subjects,  which 
kiTe  been  extensively  called  for  by  teachers. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  are  to  be  the  American  publishers  of  the  Classical  Review,  which  is  pub- 
'  Ibhed  in  London,  and  numbers  among  its  contributors  the  most  eminent  classical  scholars 
of  Great  Britain.     American  scholars  will  be  associated  in  the  editorship. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  FOUNTAIN.  The  September  number  opens  the  sixth  volume  of  this  popular  magazine. 
The  departments  are  well  sustained  by  original  articles,  as  follows  :  Early  American  Writers,  IV. 
Celebrated  Enj^Iish  Writers,  VI.  Blue  Gentian.  The  Marigold.  Copper.  The  Guinea-Pig.  The 
Soaif  &»rrow.  The  Canterbury  Tales.  A  Visit  to  Hampton  Court.  Two  Interesting  Houses.  The 
'Moaniful  Rain.  A  Western  Wheat  Field.  A  Visit  to  Cfentral  Park.  Old  Doe  Tige.  The  Miller's 
Child.  Little  Boy  Ben.  Will  and  Bruno.  Swinging.  Horse  back  Riding.  Composition  Writing, 
I\'.   Qnestioos  and  Answers.    Music^To  the  West.    Literary  Social.    Eaitorial  Notes. 

TABLE  TALK.  September  Topics— Culinary :  New  Menus  for  September,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Roref. 
Our  Cooking  Club,  V,  by  Alice  Goldsmith.  Coffee,  by  Mrs  S.  T.  Rorer.  September  Culinary  Econo- 
mics, by  Mrs.  Grayson.  Culinary  Maxims,  collated  by  LucuUus.  New  Things  for  Table  and  Kitchen, 
5  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Dictionary  of  French  Culinary  Terms.  Seasonable  Grocery  Hints,  by  Epicurus, 
oasebold :  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets, 
by  TilUe  May  Forney.  Ethel's  New  Home,  by  Bella  Blanchard.  Housekeepers'  Work  for  Septem- 
ber, by  Mrs.  S.  T'  Rorer.  September  Food,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Fashionable  Crazes,  by  Kate 
Catherwood.    Literary :  The  Death  of  Summer,  a  poem,  by  Joseph  Whitton.    Chubbins's  First,  by 


of  the  Presidential  Problem.    Market-Money  Problem.    Afler-Dinner  Bits,  by  Tony  Gay 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  October.  Contents:  Frontispiece,  The  Avenue  of  Sphinxes— 
bniak.  The  Temples  of  Egypt,  by  Edward  L.  Wilson.  Memories  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years,  I,  by 
LcAer  Wallack.  Problems  in  American  Politics,  by  Hugh  McCulloch.  Sea  in  October,  by  Elisabeth 
Faircliild.  Behind  the  Scenes  of  an  Opera-House,  by  Gustav  Kobbd.  First  Harvests— Chapters 
XXXn-XXXVI— to  be  concluded  in  November,  by  F.  J.  Stimson  The  Railroad  in  its  Business 
KdatioQs.  by  Arthur  T.  Hadley.  Romance,  by  L.  Frank  Togker.  Charity,  by  H.  H.  Boyesen.  Two 
Grecian  Myths,  by  C.  P.  Cranch.  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Fife :  Random  Memories,  by  Robert 
Lflsis  Stevenson 

The  October  FORUM  contains  a  review  of  Tolstoi's  remarkable  career  and  writings  with  especial 
R^ence  to  his  religious  opinions  and  teachings,  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Another  essay  on  a  literary 
cobject  in  this  number  is  the  British  critic's,  Edmund  Gosse,  answer  to  the  question,  "  Has  America 
Produced  a  Poet?  "  With  words  of  praise  for  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Emerson  and  Poe  (especially  the 
htt  two)  are  severe  criticisms  of  Lanier  and  other  American  writers,  and  a  general  review  of  our 
poetic  literature.  Edward  Atkinson  continues  his  series  of  essays  on  our  Industrial  Condition  and 
Wages  and  Labor  Problems,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  *'  The  Progress  of  the  Nation  "  since  the 
ciYilwar.  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  explains  specifically  what  effect  protective  duties 
have  on  wages,  concluding  that  the  general  effect  is  to  lessen  them.  Another  industrial  article  is  a 
statement,  fy  Mr.  Adeibert  Hamilton,  of  " The  Great  Railway  Debt"  in  the  United  States.  Two 
0olitical  articles  are  on  "  Race  Antagonism  in  the  South,"  by  Senator  Eustis,  of  Louisiana,  and 

Why  the  Chinese  must  be  Excluded,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Farwell.  of  San  Francisco.  Other  articles  in 
this  number  are  the  concluding  essay  on  "  What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach  ?  "  by  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
bases ;  "  The  Border-Land  of  Morals,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol,  and  "  The  Dread  of  Death,"  by 
Jonins  Henri  Browne. 
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THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  October.  Contents :  Relation  of  the  Sexes  toGo*. 
emment,  by  Professor  E.  D.  Cope.  A  Livine  Mystery,  by  Grant  Allen.  The  Growth  of  Jell^-Pishes, 
II,  by  Professor  W.  K.  Brooks,  concluded,  iflustratea.  Kfan  in  Relation  to  the  Lower  Animals,  by 
Professor  E.  Emerson.  Hypnotism :  What  it  is  and  What  it  is  Not.  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter.  Ethics 
and  Economics,  by  Robert  Mathewa.  Curiosities  of  Evolution,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Bodington,  illttstrated. 
Spiders  and  Their  Ways,  by  M.  Bmile  Blanchard,  illustratea.  What  is  Known  of  the  Earth,  by 
Richard  Strachey,  F.  R.  S.  The  Last  Stages  in  the  Genealo^  of  Man,  by  M.  Paul  Topinard.  Bird 
Courts  of  Justice.  Sketch  of  J.  B.  Boussingault.  with  portrait.  Ccurespondence :  Women  is  Boai* 
ness ;  Population  and  the  Rood-Supply ;  The  Earned  Decrease.  Editor^s  Table :  State  Edocation  ta 
England ;  The  Cleveland  Meeting  of  the  American  Association.  Literary  Notices.  Popular  Mis- 
cellany.   Notes. 

The  October  number  of  THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  presents  the  following  strong  and  attractive 
table  of  contents:  ''Gossip  about  Greece,"  by  T.  P.  Mahaffy,  of  Dublin  University;  "Greece  and 
Modem  Civilization,"  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  and  Wm.  P.  Trent.  M.  A.,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  "Solon,  the  Athenian,"  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  M.  A.,  of  Yale  University;  "Creek 
Mytholog>',"  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D. ;  "  Sunday  Readings  " ;  "  The  Circle  of  the  Sciences,"  by 
Professor  A.  P.  Coleman.  Ph.D..  of  Victoria  University;  "Philanthropy,"  by  Prolessor  Ridiard  T. 
Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  "The  Policy  of  Russia  in  the  East,"  by  C.  K.  Adams,  LL.O., 
President  of  Cornell  University;  "Memories  of  Professor  Baird,"  by  G.  Brown  Goode,  of  the 
National  Museum;  "Yucatan,"  bv  J.  Hendrickson  M'Carty,  D.  D. ;  "Engineering  Feats  in  the 
West,"  by  Ernest  Inversoll ;  Mound-Making  Ants  of  the  Alleghanies,"  by  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook;  "On 
a  Bronze  Buddha  at  Washington."  by  Charles  deKay ;  "  The  Possibilities  of  Culture,"  by  Bishop  H. 
W.  Warren,  LL.D.  The  poetry  of  this  number  is  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop  and  Mary  A.  LAthbory. 
The  various  departments  abound  in  timely  topics.    Published  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  September.  Contents :  Frontispiece,  "  If  a  Body  Meet  a  Body."  Sunshine 
Land,  poem,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Two  Little  Confederates,  Chapters  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Bill-of  Fare  for  September,  picture.  All  A-Blowing,  poem,  by  Kate  M.  Cleary.  Some 
'Stories  about  "  The  California  Lion,"  bvK.  P.  Roe.  Pictures  Tor  Little  German  Readers,  No.  ^ 
Knot-Holes,  by  Estelle  Thomson.  An  Eavesdropper,  verses,  by  Anna  M.  Pratt.  What  Dora  Dia, 
a  true  story  of  a  Dakota  blizzard,  by  Mrs.  M.  P.  Handy.  The  Pintail,  by  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 
Circumvention,  verses,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Talbot.  Dick's  Farm  Hand,  by  Anna  S.  Reed.  Fun  for  tbe 
Fishes,  picture.  A  Compromise^  Jingle,  A.  R.  Wells.  Little  Ike  Templin,  II,  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston.  Wild  Pea- Fowls  in  British  India,  by  Thomas  Stevens.  A  Chinese  Story,  verses,  by  W.J. 
Bahmer.  Broken  Adrift,  by  Charles  Barnard.  The  Water-Ousels'  Address,  poem,  by  Henry  TyrrelL 
How  Some  Birds  are  Cared  For,  by  Charles  Frederick  Holder.  The  Mischievous  Knix.  by  Langdoa 
E.  Mitchell.  A  Riddle  Jingle,  by  E.  E.  Stems.  A  Lioness  of  Senegal,  picture.  The  PamKitd 
Poodle,  verses,  Joel  Stacy.  Housekeeping  Songs,  No.  V ;  words  by  Mary  J.  Jacques,  music  by  T.  C 
H.  Tilting,  verses,  by  A.  DeF.  L.  What  to  do  With  Old  Corks,  by  Charles  G.  Leland.  The  Scent 
of  Dogs,  by  Theo.  B  Willson.  A  School  Legend,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  Tbe, 
Letter-Box.    The  Riddle-Box.  • 

The  September  WIDE  AWAKE  opens  with  a  jolly  story  of  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840,  entitled 
"  Two  Conspirators."  Another  seasonable  story,  and  very  amusing,  is  "  Ned's  Base- Bali  Clab,"  bf 
Mary  C.  Crowley.  Still  another,  delicious  in  its  fun,  is  'O^nnicky's  Sacrifice,"  by  Mrs.  Katharine 
B.  Foot.  "  A  Little  Lombard  Hero  "  is  a  touching  Italian  story,  by  Edmond  de  Amicis,  translated 
by  a  little  friend  of  his,  Miss  Marcia  Thouay,  daughter  of  the  American  consul  at  Turin.  There  is  a 
brace  of  suggestive  stories  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Storer  Warner,  entitled  "Two  Opportunities."  Miss 
Risley  Seward  has  an  entertaining  paper,  "  An  Abyssinian  Monkey,"  narrating  her  adventures  with 
him,  and  how  he  became  the  property  of  Senator  Evarts,  and  eventually  found  a  home  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  at  Central  Park.  Edward  Everett  Hale  writes  of  some  of  the  great  visitors  who  have 
"received"  on  Boston  Common.  There  is  a  fine  article  by  Rev.  H.O.  Ladd|the  president  of  tbe 
University  of  New  Mexico,  describing  the  Ramona  Industrial  School  for  Indian  girls.  There  b  a 
beautiful  art-article  for  young  painters,  entitled  "  Summer  Lanes,"  by  Miss  Mab«*l  Robinson,  and  folly 
illustrated.  The  serials  are  very  interesting — in  Mrs.  Crowninshiela's  training  ship  story  "  Pluckv  ' 
and  "  Pandy  "  have  a  rather  damp  experience  with  the  life-buoy  '  and  in  Mrs.  Sherwood's  '*  Dooble 
Roses,"  both  Phyllis  and  Wilhelmina  show  the  best  qualities  in  tneir  natures.  There  is  an  excdlot 
article  on  Daniel  Defoe  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams^  and  another  on  the  odd  people  of  Corea  by  Mrs,  Leon- 
owens.  The  poems  of  the  number  are  by  Edith  Thomas,  Mary  N.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Butts,  and  Hetbeit 
Wild  Bradley. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  for  September.  Contents:  Queen  of  Spades,  by  Edward  P.  Roe.  The  While 
Rose,  a  poem,  Danske  Dandridge.  "  A  Native  Author  Called  Roe"  (an  autobic^mphy),  by  Edward 
P.  Roe.  The  Star  of  the  Gaiete,  a  poem,  by  Daniel  L.  Dawson.  Amonjg  the  Flowers,  byG.  5.  R. 
The  Priceless  Boon,  a  poem,  by  Stuart  Sterne.  Brown  Bread  and  Baked  Beans,  by  F.  N  Zahriskie. 
Blind,  a  poem,  by  Wilson  K.  Welsh.  With  Gauge  and  Swallow,  VIM,  by  Albion  W.  Tonricee 
Measure  for  Measure,  a  poem,  by  Margaret  H.  Lawless.  At  Last:  Six  Days  in  the  Life 6f  an  Ex- 
Teacher— First  Day,  by  Jolin  Habberton.  Two  Casts  of  the  Die,  a  story,  by  Howard  Seely.  Sobk 
Childish  Memories,  by  Fanny  Davenport,  together  with  the  usual  miscellany. 

THE  FORUM  for  September.  Contents  :  Causes  of  Social  Discontent,  by  Bishop  F.  D.  Hufltiof- 
ton.  The  Republican  Platform,  by  Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn.  Progress  from  Poverty,  by  Edward 
Atkinson.  Distrust  of  Popular  Government,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Religion's  Gain  from  Science, 
by  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger.  Social  and  Political  Mirages,  by  James  Parton.  The  Use  of  High  Exnlosiws 
in  War,  by  General  Henry  L.  Abbot.  Rhetorical  Pessimism,  by  Professor  C.  C.  Everett.  Unifom 
Laws  for  Railways,  by  Frederic  Taylor.  What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach?  by  Professor  U.  H. 
Boyesen.    The  Increase  of  tbe  Alcohol  Habit,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka. 
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Oiroalar  No^  42. 

Copies  of  the  following  circular  have  be^n  mailed  to  superintendents 
^     and  treasurers : 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond,  Sept.  19,  1888. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools^ 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  reports  $648,458.15  as  the 
amount  applicable  to  public  free  school  purposes  from  the  revenue 
assessed  for  the  year  1888,  payable  under  act  approved  March  6,  1882. 
The  apportionment  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $1.0624  per  head  of 
school  population.  As  explained  herein,  this  fund  is  to  be  disbursed 
only  upon  warrants  of  superintendents  of  schools,  and  is  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  pay  of  teachers. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  forward  to  each  superintendent  a 
warrant  for  the  amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  city.  As  soon  as 
this  warrant  is  received,  the  superintendent  should  turn  it  over  to  his 
treasurer  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  act  above  cited. 

The  county  superintendent  should  furnish  the  county  treasurer  and 
each  district  clerk  with  a  statement  showing  his  sub-apportionment  of  the 
money  among  the  several  districts  of  the  county,  and  keep  an  account 
with  the  treasurer  and  an  account  with  each  school  district  of  all  transac- 
tions relating  to  this  fund. 

The  county  treasurer  should  keep  his  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
enabled  to  readily  distinguish  this  fund  from  other  school  funds,  and  to 
make  a  separate  statement  of  the  items  in  settling  his  accounts  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amount 
apportioned  to  each  county  and  city : 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Accomac 

Albemarle.. 

Alexandria  city. .. 
Alexandria  county 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City. — 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester.  . . 
Fredericksburg  . . . 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene ... 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry. . .   

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City.  .> 

King  and  Queen.. 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 


School  Popu- 
lation. 


9.264 

13,285 
4,846 
1.458 
2735 
4,.'^94 
7.736 
3.885 

10,947 

1.785 
12,063 

2,073 
5,812 

7,235 
2.228 
6846 

8.423 

7,3" 

5.907 
2,294 

6.748 

6.628 

3002 

1538 

5.471 
4,121 

3089 

1.808 

5.634 
3.585 
4,164 
6,237 
9.722 

5,850 

4,C70 

10,492 

4.7  f  9 
1.760 

1.590 
3,802 

4.845 
3820 
5.616 
2,206 
3,o66« 
13.764 

7.47 1 
7. '28 

7,489 
2.034 

3.707 

1,498 

3.982 

3.«27 

3.905 

2,504 

6.734 
8,322 

8.085 


Amount  Ap- 
portioned 


I  9.84207 

14,113  9» 

5.148  39 

1.54898 
2,90566 

4.668  19 

8.218  73 

4.127  42 
11,63009 

1.89638 

12,815  73 

2,202  36 

6,174  67 
7.686  46  , 

2.367  03  J 

7.273  19 
8,94860 

7,767  « 

6,275  60 

2,437  15 
7,16908 

7,041  59 

3,«89  32 

1,633  97 
5.812  39 

4  378  15 
3,281  75 
1,920  8a 

5,985  56 
3,80870 

4423  83 
6,626  19 
10,328  65 
6.215  04' 

4,323  97 
11,146  70 

5.013  47 
1,86982 

1,689  22 

4.039  34 
5.M7  33 
4,058  37 
5966  44 
2,343  65 
3,257  32 
14.622  87 

7.937  19 
7.572  79 
7.956  31 
2,160  92 

3.938  32 
1.59'  48 
4  230  48 
3.322  12 
4,148  67 
2.660  25 
7,154  20 
8.841  29 
8.589  50 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Lunenburg^ 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews « 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick     

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania* 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county j 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott • 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Williamsburg 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Totals 


School  Popu- 

Amount Ap- 

lation*! 

portioned. 

4.823 

1 
1  5.123  95 

6,290 

6.682  50 

4.258 

4.523  70 

2,496 

2.651  75 

2,797 

2.971  53 

10,485 

11,139  26 

2.576 

2  736  74 

7.327 

7.784  20 

6.300 

6,693  12 

6.779 

7  202  01 

2,195 

2.331  97 

7.430 

7.893  63 

9.995 

10.618  69 

3.358 

3.567  54 

3.233 

3  434  74 

4.676 

4,967  78 

5.555 

5.901  63 

4.547 

4.830  73 

5.599 

5.948  38 

7.33 » 

7,788  45 

21,057 

22,370  96 

3315 

3521  86 

3.151 

3.347  62 

5.981 

6.354  21 

3.560 

3.782  14 

3.905 

4.148  67 

3.786 

4.022  25 

3.657 

3.885  20 

3.760 

3.994  62 

21,679 

23.031  77 

3.06 1 

3»252  01 

1.366 

•  1,451  24 

5.040 

5*354  50 

8.175 

8,685  12 

11.718 

12,449  20 

5.894 

6.26f  79 

7.419 

7.881  95 

7.039 

7.478  23 

5.178 

5501  II 

7.186 

7.634  41 

4225 

4.488  64 

'-'.837 

3.014  03 

1.927 

2.047  24 

2,729 

2.899  29 

4. '95 

4.456  77 

6.363 

6.760  05 

2.794 

2.968  35 

1.057 

1,122  96 

10,572 

11.231  69 

3319 

3.526  II 

444 

471  71 

2.871 

3.050  15 

6,074 

6,453  02 

3127 

3.322  13 

610,371 

I648.458  15 

*  Including  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  Districts. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  this  apportionment  is  $19^165.65  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year* 

The  law  regulating  the  disbursement  of  this  fund  is  as  follows : 

"  All  warrants  drawn  by  district  boards  of  trustees  upon  the  public 
school  fund  of  the  State,  as  now  provided  by  law,  shall,  if  approved  by 
the  county  or  corporation  superintendent,  be  taken  up  by  him  and  his 
own  warrants  issued  therefor,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  or  corporation  out  of  any  State  funds  collected  by  him.    *    *    * 

**The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  furnish  to  the  several  superin- 
tendents of  schools  blank  warrants,  as  follows  : 


Warrant  No 

Issned  to 

For  services  rendered  as  teacher in 

district^  public  free  school  No 

for 


No 

Payable  out  c^  State  funds. 

County  of  ...../ i8.. 

The  Treasurer  of county  wiO 

pay  to or  order 

dollars,  services  as  teacher in 

district  school  No for  which  this  shall  be 

your  voucher. 


"  This  certificate  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on  whom  drawn, 
at  its  face  value,  in  preference  to  other  warrants,  when  signed  by 


Supt  of  Public  Free  Schools ^  Counfy^ 

Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 

Superintendent  Public  Itistruction. 


How  Peabody  Funds  for  1887-'8  were  Applied. 

All  the  funds  available  for  institute  purposes  are  derived  from  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund.  Reports,  as  is  proper,  are  annually  made  to  the  General  Agent 
of  the  Board,  showing  how  the  amounts  allotted  to  Virginia  for  institutes 
and  other  purposes  are  expended.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report 
for  the  year  just  closed  : 

Hon,  Samuel  A.  Green, 

General  Agent  pro  tent.  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  touching 
the  manner  in  which  the  appropriations  from  the  Peabody  Education  Fund 
to  the  Slate  of  Virginia  for  the  year  i887-*88  have  been  applied.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  several  amounts  appropriated  were  to  be  used 
were  designated  by  the  board — viz  : 
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Scholarships  Nashville  Normal  College,         -          -  $2,800 

Normal  School,  Farmville,  Virginia,        ...  2,000 

Normal  School,  Hampton,  Virginia,    -          -           -  500 

Institutes,          .-----.  2,000 

The  amounts  received  for  the  Normal  Schools  at  Farmville  ($2,000) 
and  Hampton  ($500)  were  promptly  forwarded  to  the  treasurers  thereof, 
and  their  receipts  therefor  placed  on  file. 

PEABODY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Virginia  had  this  year,  as  last,  a  full  representation  in  the  Nashville 
Normal  College.  No  withdrawal  from  any  cause  occurred  during  the 
year. 

As  shown  by  reports  forwarded  to  my  office,  the  class  standing  uni- 
formly maintained  by  the  Virginia  students  was  excellent — especially 
gratifying  were  the  grades  attained  at  the  final  examination.  Five  of  our 
fourteen  students  graduated  in  the  class  of  1888,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Hugh  S.  Bird,  was  recently  elected  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.  Virginia.  Two  members  also  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Farmville  are  graduates  of  the  Nashville  Nor- 
mal College.  All  vacancies  in  the  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia  have 
been  filled.  These  scholarships,  as  the  educational  advantages  they 
afford  become  better  known,  are  more  highly  appreciated  and  more 
eagerly  sought  after.  This  year,  although  there  were  but  five  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  there  were  fifty-four  applicants  for  them,  and  forty-four  entered 
the  competitive  examinations  held  at  different  points  in  the  State. 

THE  STATE  FEMALE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville  continues  prosperous, 
although  the  number  of  pupils  (227)  in  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large 
this  year  as  last.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the 
Legislature  during  the  past  winter  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  adja- 
cent lot,  and  of  providing  a  new  assembly  room  and  dining  hall  and 
other  needed  equipments.  Thus  the  school  will  enter  upon  the  approach- 
ing session  with  increased  facilities,  and  with  good  prospects  of  enlarged 
usefulness  and  success.  It  has  already  gained  and  continues  to  maintain 
a  strong  hold  on  public  confidence.  It  has  scholarly  ability,  experience, 
and  fidelity  in  its  corps  of  teachers ;  it  has  a  well-arranged  course  of 
study;  it  has  a  well-conducted  school  of  practice  ;  it  aims  to  do  honest, 
thorough  work ;  it  keeps  steadily  in  view  its  leading  and  distinctive  idea — 
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viz :  that  of  a  Normal  School.     Hence  it  is  an  efficient  agency  in  im- 
proving the  teaching  force  of  our  public  school  system. 


THE   HAMPTON   NORMAL    AND   AGRICULTURAL   INSTITUTE. 

As  to  the  leading  features  of  this  institution,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my 
brief  report  for  the  year  1886-87.  What  was  said  therein  in  regard  to 
the  organization,  general  policy  and  usefulness  of  the  school,  can  be  fully 
reaffirmed.  Detailed  reports  are  furnished  by  the  authorities  of  the  insti- 
tute touching  its  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  its  government,  dis- 
cipline, &c.  It  is,  however,  only  with  the  normal  department  that  this 
report  is  specially  concerned.  There  is  need  of  a  larger  number  of  well- 
trained  and  competent  colored  teacher:g  for  our  colored  schools.  The 
institute  at  Hampton  is  doing  a  most  valuable  work  in  the  direction  of 
supplying  this  need.  Upon  .official  inquiry  made  last  winter,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  271  colored  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  were 
educated  at  Hampton.  Thus  this  institution,  besides  its  other  important 
and  valuable  work,  is  making  a  large  and  much-needed  contribution  to 
the  teaching  force  of  our  public  free  schools. 

INSTITUTES. 

Seven  Peabody  Institutes  were  held  during  the  year  just  closed.  In 
addition  to  these,  two  State  and  a  number  of  county  institutes 
were  held.  The  leading  object  of  institutes  is  the  improvement  of 
teachers ;  another  important  object  is  to  awaken  among  the  people 
a  larger  interest  in  educational  matters.  Hence  to  afford  teachers 
the  opportunity  for  needed  improvement  in  their  academic  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  professional,  the  term  of  the  institutes  was  made  as 
long  as  the  funds  at  command  would  justify.  Of  the  seven  Peabody 
Institutes,  six  were  held  for  a  term  of  four  weeks  each,  one  for  a  term 
of  two  weeks,  closing  on  the  15th  of  September.  Two  motives  deter- 
mined the  location  of  the  Institutes  ;  one,  to  make  them  accessible  to  the 
largest  number  of  teachers  at  the  smallest  travelling  expense  ;  the  other, 
to  reach  sections  of  the  State  where  such  Institutes  had  not  previously 
been  held. 

The  subjects  presented  in  the  Institutes  were  those  usually  embraced 
in  a  course  of  Normal  instruction,  prominence  being  given  to  the  com- 
mon school  branches.  The  State  Superintendent  visited  all  the  Institutes, 
and  can  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  different 
corps  of  instructors,  and  to  the  earnest  and  intelligent  interest  taken  by 
the  large  number  of  teachers  in  attendance. 
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Summary  of  Peabody  Institutes  for  1888. 


Name  of  Institute. 


Alexandria 

Cape  Charles  City 

Estill  ville, 

Liberty 

Martinsville. 

Roanoke 

Staunton 


Length  of 
Session. 


4  weeks . . 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


(I 


(( 


« 


4l 


•  « 


C< 


Number  of  Teachers   Enrolled. 


White. 


265 

72 
188 

275 
210 


1,010 


Colored. 


80 
140 


220 


Total. 


1,230 


Cash.— Balance  on  han<)  from  1887 $     94  92 

Check  from  Hon.  S.  A.  Green 3,000  00 


$2,094  92 

Cost  of  Institutes  for  1888 2,071  11 


Balance  cash  on  hand $      23  81 


Provision  is  made  by  law  for  holding  at  State  expense  a  five  weeks' 
institute  for  colored  teachers  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Petersburg.  Va.  The  authorities  of  the  Normal  Institute  at  Hampton 
also  kindly  gave  a  three  weeks'  course  of  Normal  instruction  to  colored 
teachers.  Adding  to  the  above  the  number  of  teachers  attending  these, 
pves: 

White  teachers  attending  Peabody  Institutes 1,010 

Colored    "  •*  "  ••         220 

"  "         •     "  at  Petersburg  Institute 190 

at  Hampton  "        20 

430 

1,440 

In  addition  to  this  the  County  Institutes,  with  terms  varying  from  one 
to  five  weeks,  have  had  an  attendance  of  between  four  hundred  and  five 
hundred  teachers. 
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Our  school  system  continues  to  maintain  a  steady  and  healthy  growth. 
Its  efficiency  and  usefulness,  it  is  needless  to  say,  depend  on  the  teachers. 
To  improve  them  is  to  improve  the  schools.  The  appropriations  to  this 
end,  generously  and  judiciously  made  from  year  to  year  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  are  gratefully  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  Virginia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Oonference  of  the  Ooanty  and  Oity  Soperin- 

tendents  of  Schools  of  Virginia. 

Resolved^  That  the  time  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  (Proceedings  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Conference). 

Resolved^  That  the  President  be  instructed  to  select  some  time  before 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Conference,  subjects/or  discussion,  and  to  ap- 
point members  to  open  the  discussions.  (Proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Conference). 

Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  above  resolutions,  the  Pre- 
sident makes  the  following  announcement  in  regard  to  the  next  (Sixth) 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference : 

Time  of  Meeting — 13th,  14th,  and  15th  November,  1888. 
Place  of  Meeting— Hal\  of  House  of  Delegates,  Richmond,  Va. 
Opening  Session — Tuesday,  November  I3lh,  at  10  A.  M. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Teachers'  Salaries  as  Dependent  on  the  Average  Attendance  of 
Pupils — L.  M.  Shumate.  Discussion  by  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Bedford  county  >* 
M.  M.  Lynch,  Frederick  county  ;  W.  N.  Bell,  Greensville  county. 

2.  Examination  of  Teachers —  Wliat  Changes  are  Needed  in  Existing 
Laws  and  Regulations? — ^J.  L.  T.  Holland.  Discussion  by  E.  C.  Glass* 
Lynchburg;  Chancellor  Bailey,  Spotsylvania  county;  W.  D.  Smyth' 
Scott  county. 

3.  Normal  Institutes — How  Can  Tliey  be  Improved? — George  H. 
Hulvey,  Rockingham  county.  Discussion)  by  W.  H.  Mitchell,  CanoU 
county  ;  H.  M.  Keyser,  Page  county ;  Wythe  M.  Peyton,  Henry  county. 
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4.  County  Superintendency — Duties,  Responsibilities^  &c, — L.  R. 
Holland,  Roanoke  county.  Discussion  by  H.  J.  Watkins,  Charlotte 
county;  W.  H.  Sheild,  York  county;  G.  R.  Huffard,  Wythe  county. 

5.  Relation  of  the  Public  School  System  to  Higher  Institutions  of 
Learning — T.  W.  Sydnor,  Nottoway  county.     Discussion  by  W.   W. 
Robertson,  Staunton;   W.  S.  Hale,  Grayson  county;   R.   D.  Gilliam, 
Surry  county  ;  John  B.  Gary,  Richmond  city. 

6.  Teachers^  Reading  Associations,   State  and  Local-^ Diffusion  of 
Educational  Literature — M.  D.   Hall,  Fairfax.     Discussion  by  W.   F. 
Fox,  Richmond;  W.  E.  Duncan,  Franklin  county ;  W.  F.  Hogg,  Glou- 
cester county. 

7.  Revision  of  School  Laws — George  E.  Caskie,  Nelson  county.  Dis- 
cussion by  Lee  Britt,  Nansemond  county  ;  P.  C.  Alderson,  Russell 
county;  C.  H.  Chilton,  Appomattox  county. 

8.  Improvement  of  School  Buildings  and  Grounds— Q,  T.  Jordan, 
Augusta  county.  Discussion  by  James  H.  Allen,  James  City  county ; 
G.  A.  Willis,  Floyd  county;  G.  R.  Blfck,  Brunswick  county. 

The  special  and  distinctive  work  of  a  Superintendents'  Conference  is 
to  consider  matters  directly  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  public  schools.  This  view  determined  in  the  main  the  selec- 
tion of  the  subjects  above  given.  These  are  not  new — some  of  them 
were  discussed  at  the  last  Conference — but  their  vital  connection  with 
the  public  school  system  renders  their  further  consideration  not  inap- 
propriate. 

There  are  other  subjects,  such  as  Normal  schools,  industrial  educa- 
tion, the  special  work  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  bearing  on 
popular  education,  which  can  be  profitably  presented  in  the  form  of 
genera]  lectures  or  addresses  before  the  Conference.  Representatives  of 
the  special  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  invited  and  expected 
to  be  present  and  deliver  these  lectures. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Governor  Lee,  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  has  been  secured  for  the  sessions  of  the  Conference.  His 
Excellency  has  also  kindly  consented  to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  Professor  Richard  L.  Carne,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  will  respond. 

The  method  of  procedure  outlined  for  the  last  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  adopted  for  the  approaching  session,  viz : 

1.  The  person  first  named  after  each  subject  will  read  a  paper  on  that 
subject 

2.  The  discussions  will  be  opened  by  the  speakers  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  appear.  Thereupon  the  subject  will  be  declared  open 
for  general  discussion. 
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3.  Thirty  minutes  will  be  allotted  to  the  reading  of  each  paper,  and  tea 
minutes  to  each  speaker.  The  time  in  either  case  can  be  extended  by 
vote  of  the  Conference. 

A  special  programme  will  be  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  session  of 
the  Conference.  The  deliberations  of  the  Conference  will  be  public,  and 
all  school  officers,  teachers  and  others  interested  in  educational  work  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  not  only  those  who  are  appointed  to  read 
papers  or  open  discussions  will  cheerfully  respond  to  the  call  made  upon 
them,  but  that  a  large  number  will  come  prepared  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  It  rests  with  the  members  to 
make  the  meeting  interesting  and  profitable.  We  therefore  appeal  to 
every  superintendent  in  the  State  to  be  present  if  practicable. 

Unusually  low  rates  of  travel  will  prevail  during  the  Exposition  (Octo- 
ber 3 — November  21).  For  those  who  request  it,  arrangements  will  be 
made  as  far  as  practicable  for  special  rates  for  board  at  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses. 

Members  of  the  Conference,  upon  their  arrival,  will  please  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  400  north  Twelfth  street 


-»' 


Examination  Qaestions. 

Examination  questions,  called  for  under  section- 350  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  have  not  reached  us  from  the  following 
named  counties  and  cities  : 

Amherst,  Bedford,  Campbell,  Craig,  Franklin,  Henrico,  Lee,  Lynch- 
burg, Manchester,  Middlesex,  Petersburg,  Pittsylvania,  Southampton 
and  Warwick. 


The  First  Virginia  Teachers'  Beading  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Martinsville,  Vir- 
ginia, August  6th,  1888,  during  the  session  of  the  Peabody  Normal  In- 
stitute. Dr.  Jno.  L.  Buchanan  presided,  and  W.  H.  Parrott  acted  as 
Secretary.  After  the  transaction  of  routine  business,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : 

President — Dr.  Jno.  L.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  "of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Richmond. 
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ftrsi  Vice-President — Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College. 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  Bettie  Urquhart. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray,  Richmond. 

The  committee  on  Course  of  Reading  consists  of  Dr.  Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 
Professor  F.  V.  N.  Paiqter,  Professor  L.  R.  Holland. 

A  circular  of  information  in  regard  to  the  Association  will  be  prepared 
in  a  short  time  for  distribution  among  teachers  and  school  officers.  In 
the  meantime  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  W.  B. 
McGilvray,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


Gonnty  Institutes. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  direction  of  county  insti- ' 
tutes  during  the  past  few  months.  '  We  give  space  for  such  reports  of 
these  institutes  as  are  at  hand  : 

Floyd  Co. — Superintendent  G.  A.  Willis  says  :  We  held  a  county 
institute  at  Floyd  Courthouse,  August  20-25,  ^^^^  ^i^^  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers  from  this  and  surrounding  counties  in  attendance.  The 
institute  was  conducted  by  Professor  William  M.  Graybill,  principal  of 
Roanoke  city  schools,  who  is  certainly  most  happily  adapted  to  the  work. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraced  all  of  the  public  school  studies, 
besides  physiology  and  school  hygiene.  The  lectures  on  physiology 
were  rendered  doubly  interesting  and  instructive  by  the  use  of  a  manikin 
with  which  Professor  Gray  bill  has  provided  himself. 

We  employed  Professor  Graybill  in  a  three-days'  institute  last  year, 
and  the  results  were  so  gratifying  that  the  County  School  Board  voted 
unanimously  to  have  him  with  us  again.  Through  Professor  Graybill 
each  teacher  was  presented  with  an  excellent  lead  pencil  by  the  Dixon 
Company  ;  also  a  teacher's  note  book  and  a  copy  of  some  educational 
journal. 

Among  the  visitors  present  were  Rev.  James  Willis,  principal  Staunton 
Female  Seminary,  who  made  an  interesting  address  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  Superintendent  A.  Staples,  of  Patrick  county,  who  made 
several  talks  on  popular  education. 

Among  the  members  of  the  County  School  Board  present  was  Mr.  A. 
Hogran,  who  has  been  a  school  officer  ever  since  the  public  school  system 
was  inaugurated.     Mr.   Hogan  gave  us  some  good  advice  on  school 


-^ 
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management.     Dr.   Stigleman,  of  our  county,  delivered   an  interesting 
address  on  geology. 

Among  the  teachers  present  were  four  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Confede- 
rate army  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  teachers  were 
regular  in  attendance,  and  expressed  themselves  much  benefited  by  the 
institute.  The  examination  held  at  the  close  of  the  institute  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  showed  marked  improvement  in  the  teachers. 


Montgomery  Co. — Professor  W.  M.  Gray  bill,  conductor  of  the  institute, 
reports  as  follows  : 

An  institute  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Montgomery  Female  College, 
Christiansburg,  August  27th  to  September  ist,  1888.  One  hundred 
teachers,  representing  four  counties,  were  in  attendance. 

We  held  three  daily  sessions  of  the  institute.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion embraced  all  of  the  public  school  studies  and  lectures  on  school 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  civil  government.  Two 
excellent  addresses  by  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  institute. 

Superintendent  R.  B.  Richardson  displayed  great  energy  in  getting  up 
the  institute,  and  much  skill  in  its  general  management.  He  made  a 
number  of  excellent  addresses  during  the  institute,  in  which  he  com- 
mended his  teachers  for  what  they  had  already  done,  and  urged  them  to 
still  greater  attainments.  He  closed  the  institute  with  a  written  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  in  which  he  showed  his  determination  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  his  county. 

Professor  Surface  gave  us  some  practical  talks  on  grammar  and  arith- 
metic. 

The  teachers  gave  polite  attention  to  all  of  the  lectures,  and  expressed 
themselves  well  pleased  with  the  preparation  for  examination  which  the 
institute  had  given  them. 
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THREE  MONTHS  MORE 

* 
IN  WHICH  TO  BARN  A 

LOTHROP  LITERATURE  PRIZE. 


There  are  ninety-four  good  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  writers  of  the 
ninety-four  best  things  for  Wide  Awakb.  No  manuscript  will  be  received  after  December 
1st,  1888. 

Judges:  Rev.  Dr.  £.  E.  Hale,  President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  Mr.  Maurice 
Thompson. 

FOR  WHAT  ? — For  excellent  writing ;  the  best  thought  expressed  in  the  best  way. 

FOR  WHOM  ? — For  all  in  anyway  connected  with  American  schools  (which  includes 
British  American),  public  or  private,  secular  or  religious.  The  C..L.  S.  C.  is  considered  a 
school,  aJso  all  educational  business  institutton«.  College  presidents,  primary  scholars, 
committee  men  and  women,  class  poets,  boys  and  girls,  professors,  teachers,  scholars — all 
are  on  a  level.  If  a  little  girl  of  ten,  or  her  big  brother  or  sister  of  sixteen,  write  bright 
things,  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will  be  treated  with  attention. 

As  likely  as  not  a  boy  who  studies  in  a  sod  sch'^ol-house  in  the  far  West,  will  carry  off 
in  L.  L.  Prize.    To  be  sure  the  Harvard  Annex  girls,  and  Wellesley  and  Vassar,  the  Latin 
schools  and  High  schools,  the  young  men  in  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  Michigan  University, 
are"  very  much  stirred  up"  about  the  competition,  but  genius  is  genius  wherever  the  sun 
shines. 

WHAT  TO  WRITE  ABOUT.— It  may  be  an  essay,  story,  anecdote,  poem,  verse, 
sentiment,  proverb,  sentence,  a  bright  and  pithy  saying,  a  humorous  trifle,  a  happy  hit — a 
bit  of  description,  natural,  unaffected,  apt  and  adequate,  stands  as  good  a  chance  to  get  a 
prize  as  the  most  ambitious  performance. 

Anything  important  to  Americans  that  people  are  talking  about.  Pick  up  your  newspaper. 
There  is  politics.  Young  people  would  read  politics  if  some  common  sense  articles  were 
written  for  them.  We  would  like  an  article  of  two  thousind  words  that  would  show  the 
benefits  a  Tariff  is  supposed  to  ensure  us,  and  another  (same  length)  that  would  show  the 
advantages  of  Freb  Trade.     Make  both  theories  clear  to  us,  please. 

Subjects  are  as  thick  blackberries.  Who  will  describe  the  Caucus  ?  Who  will  tell 
about  the  machinery  of  the  Town  Meeting  ?  Neither  of  these  manuscripts  must  be  over 
a  thousand  words  long.  We  want  to  publish  plain,  short  statements  of  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Vice-President,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  State,  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the'  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  the 
Postmaster- General,  of  a  Representative,  of  a  Senator.  Each  of  these  nine  articles  must 
be  brief,  not  over  one  thousand  words  long. 

Wide  Awake  wants  some  good,  stirring,  ringing  stories  of  school-life.  A  serial  stoiy 
of  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  words,  or  short  stories  of  individual  experiences,  are  alike 
desirable  in  this  competition.  Oa  one  of  the  vexing  questions  of  school-life  there  are 
always  two  opinions  and  great  confuftion.  Shall  a  pupil  speak  up  or  not,  when  a  teacher 
requests  the  school  to  inform  him  of  the  author  of  a  culpable  deed  ?  Is  it  honorable  or 
dishonorable  to  tell?  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  prize  essays  are  invited,  both 
from  instructors  and  pupils. 

We  want  a  good,  bright  plan  for  a  Weekly  News  Class  in  the  Grammar  and  High  schools, 
with  the  use  of  maps.  We  want  a  good,  practical  article  on  **  The  Use  of  the  Newspaper 
in  School."  We  want  a  good,  helpful  article  showing  our  young  folks  how  to  use  the 
libraries  in  connection  with  their  studies.  Probably  this  class  of  manuscripts  must  come 
from  the  teachers  instead  of  the  pupils. 

For  particulars  about  the  competitiofii,  amount  of  each  prize  (the  whole  sum  set  aside  for 
distribution  is  f  2,000),  how  to  send  manuscripts,  and  for  previous  hints,  get  the  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  numbers  of  Wide  Awake.    Twenty  cents  each.     Address 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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IN  TONE  Combinea  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightnesa,  Elasticit)',  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  WalcmaiMt 

IHANI.T  B.  RABIOS  «  CO., 

e03    2.£.A.IXT    SXRSE7,    R  X  O  fX  SiC  O  XT  13  .    7  A 
EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN.  CATALOOOES  FREE. 


THE  "ECLIPSE"    COPYING   APPARATUS. 


One  tboussnd  copies  in  black.  Perfeci  fac  limilii  of  yoar  handwriting;.  Parties  ba* 
bought  and  discarded  other  copying  proce'^ses  can  have  ihese  changed  into  the  "  EcLlK 
by  merely  ordering  our  printing  plates  and  init.   Specimens  and  circulars  on  application 

FELIX  F.  DAUS  &  CO ,  698  Broadway,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA.  THl 
EDITION;  75  CENTS,  OR  90  CENTS  BY  MAIL. 

BOOKS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  WARRANTS  EACH  FOR  STATE,  DISTRH 
AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH,  MAIL  PAID.  I 
PROVED  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE.  THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 
BOOKS  (NEW  AND  OLD)  IS  AT 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1302  Main  ^reef,  Richmond,  Va 
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ILETOPOLE 

TOUBS  BOUNd'tHE  WORLD. 

«i)d>piinai>f  Ihs  Jilnila  ud   pNIn :  Jonrntji  In 

cfdnu^bai  •attllm*  •cnt^;  th>  dnil>°.r  ^"ro 
««inn-»i  IliT-DglUhB  Torrid  mnd   Frigid    Zodw  : 

sEEk  AGENTS  WANTEa 

topknrrp'o-loe^    InlHlh  Rndliband  OTTnia. 

SCAHMBLL  A  CO..  Box  8973, 

8r.  UOUW.MO  .  or  I'HILADBLI'HIA,  Pi. 
n  (Un*  Uin-«  ^iren  Agfiiitfl  itflibout  ca|dt*l. 


WAN7ED  I 


FREE 


SSiS,?J^W!" 


pur  iwiU  u^MplHBlU  ■» 

rUah(aTrll*iHva*tpbAlontaiMkBri«rr(wk»DkaU,1f  j«« 
ADDtaantofqniRteriWbrBotamlidcpii*.  ButlfrB>4» 
I  lb>   wtHd  judniLT  UnH  in*  of 


169    TKAGHERS    VIT ANTED! 

Send  stamps  for  l^BBE  REGISTBATION  Plan  and  American  College 
TAitaoty  Supplement 


HOWIES 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 
STEEL  PENS 

COLD  MEDAL  PAR/S  EXPOSITION  IBtB. 
H09.  303-404-l70-e04. 

THE  SfOST  FUBFECT  0?  FSITS. 


;keye  bell  foundry. 

SM»DU>hed  in  laal. 


^? 


$75™  $250:: 


r\  A  MONTH  can  be 

AgcDl)  prefened  who  e«n  futnish  ■  horse 
md  gi»e  Ibeir  whole  time  to  Ihe  business. 
Spaie  momeuls  may  be  profitably  employed 
«lio.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities, 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  S  CO.,  1009  Maio  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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Lothrop  Literatnrc  Prizes 

$3,000  in  Ninety  four  Prizes 
To  Teachers,  To  Pupils  ; 

Long  MSS.,  Short  MSS.. 

Any  Subject, 


only  Buhjec 


Junc-Nov 

D.  LOTHEOP  COMPANY,  BOSTON, 

7At  iimtfor  s/nJing  MS.  is  iximdtd 


e>e:e:ds  of  d./^biivo 
Bsr  Blue  A  Gray. 


PLANKT  BOOK  CO.  Bui  C 


II  Bt,  Lodu,  Ho. 


THOS.  J.  STARKE  &  SONS, 

909  E.  Uaia  Stren,  Richmond,  Va. 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS  AND  PRINTERS 


We  carry  a  full  stock  of  College,  PubUc  and  Private  School 
Text-Books  and  Stationery. 


See  our  Student^  Sole-Book*  and  TabMa  b^ore  buyittg. 

VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper-Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,   RICHMOND. 

IT    ST^A-ISTDS    ^O?   TKB    SEAT). 


TBE  LieHT-BDiniDlfi 
DOMESTIC ! 

Thin  cut  BhonB  the  Naur  Style  ol 

Wood  Work  that  tbe  Compuif 
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Artietically  BeauLifal.     Wittunt 

a  Feer.     In  it«  Mechknicct 

Constractioa  it  has 
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Tbe  new   line  of  Attachm«nl« 

that  are  now  beinn  placed  with 

each  "Domeallc"  ars  epecialtiea. 

No    other    machine     has    them. 

Thwe  Attachments  and  the  New 

Wo^d  Work  make  the  "  Domsa- 

tic "    moTS    than   ever,   witboat 

qnention,     the      AcknowledRed 

Standard  of  EzeelleDce. 

Agenta  wantsd.     Addrws 

Domettio  Sewing  Miohlne  Co.,  Biohmond,  Va. 
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UNZVERSIT'S'    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scibntific,  and  Professional  Departments, 

Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Ensineerins,  and  Agrionltnre. 

Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  raoge 
from  I179  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O,  University  of  Virginia. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  WHX  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 

Indading  Books,  Puspbleti,  Cbtalogoes,  College  Jouroalii  and  Magazines,  Lette^Heada,  Bill-IIeads, 

BudneM  Qftrds,  Circnian,  Ponten,  etc ,  etc. 
And  gtre  b«tt«r  material  and  woikmanehip  for  LE'iS  MONET  than  any  establlnhroent  in  the  United 
Btatea.    Bend  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS.    IT  WILL  PAY  TOO. 

J.  P.  BELL  A  CO., 

Mann&ctnring  Stattoners,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

.  8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Magiirs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  nse  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Btate  for  the 
fMfth  tfm-,  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  Is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  iovite 
Rbool  ofltcials  who  are  not  using  it  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTOKT  snljAct.  We  are  also 
tbeanthorlnd  di-tribnting  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION, 
aad  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 
4^  Send  for  Price-List  and  Diwonnts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

-      ■* 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic .  36 

Veoable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. ;J    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Richmond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  Villi,  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLGGHANT  RODTE 

BETWEBN  THB 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  wiih  Virixinia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  far 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Bahiroore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  )  for  all  points  North  and   Northwest 
Al  LAIRDS  wiih  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /  and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  aad 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Ofifers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

BEIR'THS,    l.OO. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  EOAD  IN   THE  SOUTH! 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghovse 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safely. 
Toun<;t«  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering  Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  Eurnoe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 


DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

Receiver!  and  MuDagrnu 

PtICIT3Sd:OT>Tr>, 


J.  R.  MACMURDO, 

Oeneral  Freight  and  licket  Ag«at 


TUCHERS! 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  sec 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo  lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  ^i ;  half  set,  1 10  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scene?,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  d<'zen  :  size  2x3^ 
in.,  4c.;  2>^x4X,6c.;  2^x4^,80.;  3)ixA)i(,  12c.;  3>i*5^. 
i8c.;  4X*6,  25c.,  4)4*6)4,  30c.;  5>4x7^,  40c.  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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Eclectic  lC)bi20ical  (5eograpbi2 

S82  Pages,  l2mo,»  30  Charts,  151  Cuts  and  Diagrams. 

Introduotion  Prioe,  $t.OO;  Exchange  Price,  60o. 


BEHS  tl.00  FOB  SFEOIMEH  OOFT  BY  MAIL  F08TFAII). 


The  E^ecdc  Physical  Geography  differs  widely  from  those  Ui  common  U4e»  in 
the  ((^lowing  particulars : 

1.  Ita  Charts  are  Distinct  and  graphically  accurate.    Each  chart  contains  but 
a  single  set  of  physical  features,  thus  avoiding  over-crowding  and  confusion,  while' 
by  the  use  of  different  projections,  graphic  accuracy  is  secured. 

2.  It  Assomss  no  Scientific  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young  pupil  begin* 
nii^  the  study.      The  introductory  chapter  forms  a  brief  statement,  of  the  great  ; 
fundamental  lawd  of  nature  upon  the  operation  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of ; 
Physical  Geography  depend.  -..*'..      ^ 

3.  The  Order  Of  Treatment  is  natural  and  logical.    The  enveloping  Atmosphere 
is  discussed  before  the  3^*  t)ecause  its  action  is  the  cause  of  most  marine  phenomena ; 
for  similar  reasons  the  treatment. of  the  Land  follows  that  of  the  Sea  and  precedes  - 
that  of  CUmate. 

4.  Its  Constant  Aim  is  to  Trape  to  Proximate  Causes  common  and  familiar 
phenomena,  rather  than  to  simply  describe  those  which  are  rare  and  exceptional, 

5.  Its  Treatment  of  Erosion,  or  the  constant  modification  of  the  continental 
suriaoe  by  atmospheric  agencies — as  exemplified  alike  by  the  shallow  rain  furrow  - 
and  the  Colorado  Ctoon,  by  the  muddy  flood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  great  Mississippi  ; 
delta,  by  the  <tteet-cleaning  shower  and  the  dust^aising  wind-^ia  not  dismissed 
with  the  QsUal  brief  paragraph.    Nearly  every  chapter  in  the  book  finds  in  erosion 

a  cauie  or  an  effect  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion. 

6.  It  Discards  the  Theory  that  the  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  of  the  - 
planet  is  the  main  cause  in  producing  the  present  relief  of  the  globe.  Recent  inves-  - 
tigidona  have  clearly  established  the  relative  insignificance  of  this  factor. 

7.  Tbe  Chapter  on  Weather  and  Climate  explains  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Signal  Service  bases  its  weather  predictions,  and  describes  the  causes  of  the 
various  climates  of  the  world.  "^  v        .         . 

i.  The  Chapters  on  Life  are  something  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary  of  organic 
classification.  The  remarkable  phenomena  observed  in  the  manifold  forms  ftnd  in 
the  peculiar  distribution  of  organisms  are  briefly  stated,  together  with'  t^e  inferences 
which  lead  to  iht  development  theory. 

9.  It  Omits  sU  Guide  Book  Descriptions  of  scenery,  and  doubtful  .and  Useless  . 
statistics,  thus  gaining  space  for  a  great  number  of  new  and  appropriate  e)[pIanatory 
cuts  and  diagrams. 

10.  The  Scientific  Accuracy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specialists  in  ■ 
the  various  departments  of  science. 

11.  Its  Sise,  zamo.,  renders  it  the  most  convenient ,  most  durable^  and  the 
Ckeaptsi  Physical  Geo^aphy  in  the  market. 


Published  by  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  ^  CO., 

^  CindnnaU,  New  Y&rk  and  Bo9Um. 


OUR  NEW  PHYSIOLOGIES 


Ttie  rollowtDg  books,  now  recogniied  u  sitndu'd,  snd  known  u  tbe  Fatbfihdki 
Series  or  Physiologiks,  ue  prqured  to  meet  State  >Dd  National  Legislation  on 
•Jfie  subject  of  leaching  Hyjieoic  Phjriiology  with  special  reference  to  "  the  effect*  of 
alctiholic  drinks,  slimalanti  and  narcotics  on  the  human  i^em,"  and  to  mpplj  tlu 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  practical  and  cosuuon-Mnw  instnictioD.  Teamen 
should  not  fail  to  lee  these  books  before  making  a  selection. 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRKDES. 

THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRIMER. 

An  introduction  to  the  slndy  of  the  fcietice  of  FhTsioIogy.  '  With  tu  plentiM 
illtfitratioDs,  Urge  type  and  easy  language,  devcdd  of  technical  lernii,  it  is  the  onlf 
physiology,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  mitable  for  the 
mott  elementary  p«piU.     Price,  30  canti. 

FOR  KTERIIEDIITE  GRADES. 

HYGIENE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


human  system."  Its  scientific  accuracy  is  aUested  hy  eminent  scientists.  IMstin- 
guishM  teachers  have  aided  in  molding  the  mtiter  into  a  teachable  form.  Writtenin 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  ia  attractive  style.     zo3  pages.     Price,  56  centi. 

FOR  HIGHEST  GRIDES. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 
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OoDcerDing  Narrowness  and  Breadth  in  Teaching. 

BY   DR.  B.  A.  HINSDALE. 

[Report  of  a  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Class  in  the  Theory  of  Teaching, 

University  of  Michigan.] 

Successful  teaching  in  its  earlier  stages  must  conform  to  the  following 
criteria  : 

1.  A  strict  limitation  of  the  number  of  subjects  taught  at  any  one  lime. 

2.  A  strict  limitation  of  the  number  of  facts  and  ideas  pertaining  to  any 
one  subject  or  to  any  part  of  it. 

3.  A  strict  limitation  of  the  time  consecutively  devoted  to  any  subject. 

4.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  facts  and  ideas  taught. 

An  explication  of  these  criteria^  with  a  statement  of  some  of  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  they  rest,  will  form  the  subject-matter  of  this  lecture. 
As  the  first  and  second  rest  on  the  same  facts,  they  can  be  discussed 
together. 

To  fix  some  permanent  impressions  in  the  child's  mind  is  the  great 
duty  of  the  teacher,  and  the  first  one  on  the  child's  entering  the  school. 
This  duty  is  accomplished  by  making  repeated  presentations  of  the  same 
object,  fact,  or  idea  to  its  mind.  While  some  of  our  mental  impressions 
are  caused  by  single  intense  acts  of  presentation,  the  great  majority  are 
caused  by  many  feeble  acts ;  a  statement  that  should  be  emphasized  when 
applied  to  young  children,  who  are  at  once  impressible,  but  not  retentive. 
Sometimes  nature  affects  us  as  the  trip-hammer  affects  the  mass  of  hot 
iron  upon  which  it  falls  ;  but  commonly  her  strokes  upon  the  senses,  and 
so  upon  the  mind,  are  rather  to  be  likened  to  those  made  by  the  tiny 
hammer  in  the  hands  of  the  worker  in  repousse^  no  one  of  which  is  per- 
ceptible. If  many  objects  are  presented  to  the  young  mind  at  the  same 
time,  or  if  objects  are  presented  in  too  rapid  succession,  or  if  the  same 
object  is  presented  in  such  succession,  the  resulting  impression  will  be 
confused  and  feeble;  whereas,  if  the  same  object  is  presented  many  times 
at  suitable  intervals,  or  if  several  objects  are  presented  at  such  intervals, 
in  the  same  way.  definite  ideas  will  be  formed  constituting  a  permanent 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind.  If  a  trained  man  be  carried  around  a 
church  or  other  large  building,  he  will  at  most  form  a  very  imperfect  idea 
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oi  the  church,  but  if  he  walk  around  it  slowly,  taking  time  to  fix  every 
side  and  feature  in  his  mind,  he  will  form  a  complete  mental  picture. 
The  child  that  devotes  all  his  time  at  every  reading  lesson  to  turning  over 
all  the  leaves  of  his  primer,  will  never  learn  to  read ;  but  the  child  that 
fixes  his  attention  on  one  very  short  lesson,  going  over  it  again  and 
again,  then  advances  to  a  second  lesson,  and  so  on,  will  soon  gain  that 
accomplishment.  '*  The  child  must  be  accustomed  to  give  one  impres- 
sion time  to  take  root,"  says  Radestock,  **and  not  follow  it  immediately 
by  a  corresponding  action,  that  it  may  not  pass  away  with  that  action  into 
air.*  *  This  is  also  true  of  thought  or  reflection,  The  same  logical  train 
must  run  over  the  same  track  once  and  again,  which  is  impossible  if  the 
track  is  filled  up  with  trains.  Too  many  trains  on  the  mental  railroad  at 
the  same  time  means  collisions,  wrecks,  and  confusion.  Thus  the  repeti- 
tion, that  is  the  mother  of  studies,  closely  limits  the  objects  of  knowledge 
presented,  at  the  same  time  that  it  demands  repeated  responses  by  the 
mind  to  the  same  object,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  attention.  The 
Scriptural  admonition,  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,**  is  accom- 
panied by  the  admonition,  '*  here  a  little  and  there  a  little;  **  all  of  which 
is  excellent  pedagogy  as  well  as  morals.  Radestock  is  right  in  calling  this 
quotation  from  Lazarus  **  relatively  true. "  "  Deep  thinking  requires  time; 
it  is,  therefore,  a  great  pedagogical  mistake  if  teachers — as  is  now  generally 
done — urge  their  pupils  to  answer  rapidly,  and  praise  those  who  immedi- 
ately have  an  answer  ready.  This  causes  everything  to  be  lowered  to  a 
mere  effort  of  mechanical  memory.  The  pupils  should  be  given  time  for 
individual  contemplation,  for  deep  and  energetic  thought-labor.** 

The  third  criterion,  which  plays  a  very  important  part  in  rational 
teaching,  may  be  separated  into  these  elements  : 

(i.)  When  any  stimulus,  say  a  lesson,  is  presented  to  a  child,  a  little 
time  must  elapse  before  his  mind  becomes  fully  energized.  (2.)  This  state 
of  fullest  energy  cannot  be  long  sustained.  (3.)  The  mental  current  falls 
off  to  a  minimum,  but  less  rapidly  than  it  swelled  to  its  maximum.  These 
facts,  however,  are  in  no  sense  peculiar  to  children.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  definitely  how  long  a  time  is  required  fully  to  energize  the  raind, 
or  how  long  a  maximum  of  energy  can  be  maintained ;  much  depends 
upon  the  child,  his  mind,  age,  training,  etc.,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  they  are  both  short,  the  second,  of  course,  being  longer  than  the 
first.  From  these  premises  two  conclusions  follow,  that  may  be  called  rules 
of  primary  teaching. 

First.  The  child  should  be  held  to  the  same  subject  so  long  as  the 
mental  current  continues  at  full  volume. 

Second.  Before  the  current  begins  to  abate  the  child  should  either 
pass  to  another  subject  or  be  released  from  further  application. 

Unnecessary  changes  from  subject  to  subject  involve  loss  of  time  and 
also  of  power ;  but  to  overwork  a  faculty,  or  to  insist  upon  further  work 
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when  the  mental  force  is  abating,  Ss  a  waste  of  power.  It  is  the  flood 
tide  that  brings  the  great  ships  up  to  the  dock.  The  physiological 
psychologists  find  the  explanation  of  both  these  rules  in  nerve  action. 
Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  for  example,  says :  *  *  We  know  well  enough  that  the 
nervous  currents  when  strongly  aroused  in  any  direction  tend  to  persist 
for  some  time;  in  the  act  of  learning,  this  persistence  will  count  in  stamp- 
ing the  impression,  while  part  of  the  effect  of  a  lesson  must  be  lost  in 
hurrying  without  a  moment's  break  to  something  new,  even  although  the 
change  of  subject  is  of  the  nature  of  rdlief.**  Perhaps  it  is  not  needless 
to  add  that  there  will  be  practical  difKculties  in  carrying  out  these  rules 
in  the  school ;  at  the  same  time  general  conformity  to  them  is  possible. 

Here  we  are  met  by  another  mental  fact  or  law  of  much  interest  and 
importance.  Mental  weariness  or  exhaustion  is  of  two  kinds,  specific  and 
generic.  The  first  calls  for  rest  from  certain  kinds  of  mental  work  ;  the 
second  for  rest  from  all  kinds  of  work.  There  comes  a  point  beyond  which 
the  teacher  should  not  require  work  in  a  particular  study,  also  a  point 
beyond  which  he  should  require  no  work  whatever.  But  we  must  note 
particularly  that  diminishing  power  for  one  kind  of  work  does  not  com- 
monly mean  diminishing  power  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Thus,  a  pupil  who 
has  studied  arithmetic  to-day  as  long  as  is  profitable,  may  take  up  geog- 
raphy with  full  strength  and  interest ;  or  vice  versa.  Studies  may  be 
likened  to  those  gases  which  are  vacuums  with  respect  to  one  another.  A 
jar  will  hold  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  though  it  were  not  already  full 
of  hydrogen ;  and  similarly  a  mind  will  contain  as  much  arithmetic  as 
though  not  already  full  of  geography,  provided  the  two  studies  are  prop- 
erly taught.  Men  of  disciplined  minds  pursue  specialties,  but  the  history 
of  specialists  shows  that  so  far  from  the  highest  attainments  in  one  line  of 
research  being  incompatible  with  respectable,  and  even  high  attainments,  in 
another  line,  they  are  rather  augmented  thereby.  A  physicist  must  also 
be  a  mathematician,  a  Latin  scholar,  a  Greek  scholar.  In  fact,  a  specialist 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  is  an  impossibility.  But  children,  with 
their  feeble  power  of  attention,  cannot  be  confined  to  one  subject  any 
more  than  they  can  take  ift  all  studies.  The  one-study  school  is  just  as 
unphilosophical  as  the  courses  of  study  that  break  up  the  hours  of  the 
school-day  into  mere  crumbs  of  time.  A  middle  course  must  be  pursued, 
and  so  pursued  as  to  avoid  confusion.  A  good  deal  of  evil  in  the  school 
that  is  charged  to  over-work,  should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  work 
that  is  done  in  the  wrong  way. 

Some  very  important,  practical  questions  arise  at  this  point.  How  long 
should  a  pupil  be  kept  at  work  on  the  same  subject  or  lesson  at  the  same 
time?  How  much  work  should  he  do  in  one  school-day  ?  How  frequently 
should  he  change  from  one  subject  to  another?  How  many  studies 
should  he  have?  No  one  can  answer  these  questions  in  formulae;  they 
must  be  answered  on  the  spot  by  the  superintendent  and  teacher.     Such 
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approximate  answers  as  may  be  given^will  not  here  be  attempted,  but  two 
practical  observations  will  be  offered.  These  questions  call  for  the 
teacher's  closest  observation  and  best  tact,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  common  schools  are  not  now  sacrificing,  measurably,  the  best 
results  to  overfull  programmes  and  too  short  exercises,  resulting  in  too 
much  talk  and  too  little  study.  The  question  is  one  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  study  with  a  transcript  of  the  facts  now  stated  in  one 
hand  and  a  copy  of  his  course  of  study  and  time-table  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Bain  thus  presents  the  necessity  of  the  teacher's  observing  a  strict 
limitation  of  matter : 

'*  Undoubtedly,  the  best  of  all  ways  of  learning  anything  is  to  have  a 
competent  master  to  dole  out  a  fixed  quantity  every  day,  just  sufficient  to 
be  taken  in,  and  no  more;  the  pupils  to  apply  themselves  to  the  matter 
so  imparted,  and  to  do  nothing  else.  The  singleness  of  aim  is  favorable 
to  the  greatest  rapidity  of  acquirement,  and  any  defects  are  to  be  left  out 
of  account  until  one  thread  of  ideas  is  firmly  set  in  the  mind.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  and  not  .improperly,  the  teacher  has  a  text-book  in  aid 
of  his  oral  instruction.  To  make  this  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance,  demands 
the  greatest  delicacy ;  the  sole  consideration  being  that  the  pupil  must  be 
kept  t?i  one  single  line  of  thought ^  and  never  be  required  to  comprehend, 
on  the  same  point,  conflicting  or  varying  statements;  even  the  foot-notes 
may  have  to  be  disregarded  in  the  first  instance.  They  may  act  like  a 
second  author  and  keep  up  an  irritating  friction." 

The  judicious  Sunday-school  teacher  will  not  teach  a  middle  grade 
class  the  two  or  three  parallel  accounts  of  the  same  transactions  recorded 
in  as  many  Gospels;  to  attempt  such  a  thing  will  lead  to  confusion,  while 
by  confining  the  class  to  one  account  a  single  line  of  facts  and  ideas  will 
be  firmly  set  in  the  mind.  Comparison  of  parallel  narrations  belongs  to 
a  later  stage  of  Bible  study. 

Few  subjects  need  to  be  studied  by  the  teacher  with  more  care  than  his 
relation  to  the  text-book.  Obviously,  in  the  early  stages  of  education 
two  text-books  on  the  same  subject  would  be  preposterous  ;  they  would 
breed  endless  confusion  and  darkness.  Dr.  Bain  is  so  scrupulous  as  to 
exclude  the  use  of  foot-notes  in  the  first  instance,  even  in  the  cases  of 
pupils^old  enough  to  use  books  with  foot-notes.  *'  They  may  act  like  a 
second  author  and  keep  up  an  irritating  friction."  But  what  is  to  be  said 
of  a  teacher  who  is  himself  not  simply  foot-notes,  but  a  whole  text-book? 
Now  the  confusion  and  darkness  are  vastly  greater  than  before.  The 
book  and  the  teacher  cannot  be  co-ordinate  ;  one  must  be  strictly  subor- 
dinated to  the  other,  so  far  as  furnishing  subject-matter  is  concerned ;  for 
in  no  other  way  can  the  pupil  be  **  kept  in  one  single  line  of  thought}^ 
If  a  book  is  the  main  source  of  instruction,  the  teacher's  business  is  to 
*'  teach  the  book'"  These  more  definite  remarks  will  prove  helpful  to  the 
practical  teacher : 
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1.  The  teacher  must  keep  in  the  line  of  ideas  followed  by  the  book. 
Something  more  or  less  may  be  allowed  at  times,  but  in  no  case  anything 
different.  That  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs  when  the  class  say,  "  The  book 
says  so,  but  the  teacher  so.''  By  opposing  himself  to  the  book  the  teacher 
commits  two  mistakes:  he  destroys  the  pupil's  confidence  in  the  book,  and 
so  bis  interest  in  it ;  and  he  engenders  confusion  and  weakness. 

2.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  methods  of  presentation  employed  by 
the  book,  otherwise  his  train  of  thought  will  collide  with  the  book's  train. 

3.  The  teacher  will  study  to  make  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject 
successful.  This  is  important  for  a  double  reason,  or  at  least  a  reason  that 
may  be  stated  in  two  forms. 

The  mental  power  expended  by  a  pupil  on  the  unsuccessful  presenta* 
tion  is  wasted,  and  more  than  wasted ;  the  debris  of  this  presentation 
"litters  up  "  the  mind,  and  so  stands  in  the  way  of  a  second  one.  This 
b  the  reason  why  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  teach  a  subject  to  a  pupil  to 
whom  it  has  been  imperfectly  taught  than  to  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  it. 

4.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  present  a  subject  in  more  than  one  way, 
provided  his  presentation  has  been  successful.  It  is  folly  to  explain  the 
division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction  in  a  second  way,  if  the  first  has  been 
understood.  It  is  well  enough,  perhaps,  for  the  author  of  an  arithmetic 
to  give  two  or  more  methods  for  finding  interest,  but  the  teacher  should 
use  only  one  with  the  pupils  the  first  time  over  the  work.  Never  give,  at 
the  stage  of  the  teaching  now  supposed,  more  than  one  definition  or  rule. 
Again,  superfluous  illustrations  not  only  do  no  good,  but  they  do  harm, 
begetting  confusion  worse  confounded. 

5.  If  the  subject-matter  of  a  lesson  is  radically  bad,  or  if  the  method  of 
the  book  is  decidedly  faulty,  the  capable  teacher  will  do  well  not  to  assign 
the  lesson  from  the  book  at  all,  but  to  teach  it  himself  de  novo. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  end  of  teaching  is  the  matter  taught  and 
the  habits  of  mind  thus  created  ;  methods  of  teaching  are  simply  ways 
or  modes  of  reaching  that  end.  and  the  teacher  who  has  come  to  think 
more  of  the  method  than  of  the  end,  as  some  do,  needs  to  orient  himself. 

The  superiority  of  the  traditionary  "Man  of  One  Book,"  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  considerations  now  presented. 

The  rri/^r/a  thus  explicated  exclude  all  ** broad"  teaching  from  the 
earlier  stages  of  education.  But  the  pupil  will  be  able,  progressively,  to 
get  out  of  his  "  one  single  line  of  thought."  He  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
more  subjects  and  with  more  ideas  about  the  same  subject.  He  will  at 
last  be  able  to  consider  with  advantage  different  definitions  of  the  same 
thing,  divergent  views,  conflicting  processes,  and  a  variety  of  methods. 
He  may  now  consult  several  text- books.  In  the  essay  already  quoted 
from.  Dr.  Bain  thus  presents  the  pupil's  march  of  progress : 
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"  Our  first  maxim  is,  *  Select  a  text- book  in  chief.'  The  meaning  is, 
that  when  a  large  subject  is  to  be  overtaken  by  book-study  alone,  some 
one  work  should  be  chosen  to  apply  to,  in  the  first  instance,  which  work 
should  be  conned  and  mastered  before  any  other  is  taken  up.  There 
being  in  most  subjects  a  variety  of  good  books,  the  thorough  student  will 
not  be  satisfied  in  the  long  run  without  consulting  several,  and,  perhaps, 
making  a  study  of  them  all ;  yet  it  is  unwise  to  distract  the  attention  with 
more  than  one  while  the  elements  are  to  be  learned.  In  geometry  the 
pupil  begins  upon  Euclid,  or  some  other  compendium,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  deviate  from  the  single  line  of  his  author.  If  he  is  once  thoroughly 
at  home  on  the  main  ideas  and  the  leading  propositions  in  geometry,  he 
is  safe  in  dipping  into  other  manuals,  in  comparing  the  differences  of  treat- 
ment and  in  widening  his  knowledge  by  additional  theorems  and  by 
various  modes  of  demonstration.'* 

Dogmatism  and  authority  will  now  recede  into  the  background  and  the 
teacher  will  play  a  new  part.  He  will  contribute  more  freely  th  m  before 
of  his  own  stores  of  knowledge,  and  will  more  and  more  discuss  subjects 
with  his  pupils.  Varying  views  and  conflicting  arguments  will  receive 
due  attention.  Education  has  at  last  entered  upon  its  critical  stage.  If 
the  student  continue  to  advance,  he  will  become  able  to  follow  a  wide 
treatment  of  subjects  from  the  time  he  takes  them  up,  handling  divergent 
definitions,  conflicting  principles,  contradictory  facts,  and  complicated 
lines  of  reasoning  from  the  very  first.  But  such  ability  as  this  comes  as 
the  result  of  much  study  and  of  long  training. 

Broad  training  is  the  true  goal  of  education.  But  the  road  leading  up 
to  it,  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  narrow  teaching.  Broad  teaching 
in  the  beginning  will  defeat  broad  teaching  in  the  end.  Just  enough 
knowledge  well  presented  will  make  a  lodgment  in  the  mind  and  will 
create  discipline ;  a  flood  of  knowledge  poured  over  the  young  student  will 
make  no  lasting  impression.  Teaching  everything  is  teaching  nothing. 
The  "inundating"  teacher,  the  teacher  who  lets  the  knowledge  down 
like  a  shower  bath,  defeats  his  own  end  in  a  lower-grade  school.  A  hose- 
pipe is  not  the  best  instrument  to  use  in  filling  a  wine-glass.  Fine  scholars 
sometimes  fail  as  teachers  because  they  make  their  work  too  broad  )and 
discursive,  while  very  ordinary  scholars  often  succeed,  particularly  in  lower 
grades,  if  they  are  clear  in  their  thoughts  and  statements.  The  first  are 
hindered  by  their  breadth,  the  second  are  helped  by  their  narrowness. 

The  terms  "narrow"  and  *' broad"  are  here  used  in  a  relative  sense 
To  give  them  quantitative  content  is  impossible.  I  must  depend  upon 
the  good  sense  of  the  reader,  taking  them  in  connection  with  the  subject- 
matter  and  their  contents,  to  assign  to  them  their  proper  meaning.— 
Moderator, 
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I      The  Treatment  of  the  Fupil  During  the  Formative  Period  of  the 

I  Growth  of  Season. 
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Reasoning  is  defined  to  be  the  process  of  comparing  two  objects  of 
I        thought  through  their  relation  to  a  third.     It  is  also  defined  as  the  pro- 
cess of  deriving  one  judgment  from  two  other  judgments. 

We  are  wont  to  consider  reason  owr  highest  intellectual  faculty,  and 
the  exercise  of  reason  as  the  highest  employment  of  our  intellectual  being.  > 
Teachers  are  often  confronted  with  the  question  '*At  what  age  ought  I 
to  expect  my  pupils  to  begin  to  reason?"  meaning  usually  by  the  question 
"At  what  time  in  a  pupil's  school-life  should  I  demand  of  him  a  clearly 
worded  explanation  of  the  work  which  he  is  able  to  do  ? ' '  Reason  un- 
doubtedly begins  to  develop  very  early  in  the  child's  life,  yet  not  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  other  mental  faculties.  The  activities  of  the  mind  that 
end  in  knowledge  are  called  cognitions,  and  the  cognitive  or  knowing 
feiculties,  develop  in  the  following  order  :  i.  The  acquisitive,  comprised  of 
perception  and  self-consciousness.  2.  Memory,  including  recollection. 
5.  Imagination.     4.  Judgment.     5.   Reason. 

With  children  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  perception,  memory  and 
imagination  are  very  active.  During  this  period  of  school-life,  Wickersham, 
in  his  Methods  of  Instruction^  says  that  the  child  should  be  taught  read- 
ing, spelling,  language  and  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division ;  that  he  cannot  make  much  progress  in  reasoning 
about  the  properties  of  numbers;  that  before  the  age  of  ten  a  child  is  not 
prepared  to  appreciate  generalizations,  abstractions,  theories  or  systems, 
and  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  teach  them  to  him. 

And  yet  it  is  not  argued  that  during  this  period  there  is,  and  should 
be,  no  exercise  of  the  reason  ;  but  that  the  culture  of  reason  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  activities  of  perception,  memory  and  imagination,  and 
that  these  activities  should  be  employed  in  making  the  child  skillful  with 
the  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  culture  of  reason  to  the  extent  that  their 
use  shall  have  become  a  habit  so  fixed  as  not  to  distract  from  the  higher 
thought  processes.  In  other  words,  by  the  time  the  culture  of  reason 
becomes  a  special  aim  in  school  work,  the  child  should  read  readily, 
express  his  ideas  with  a  fair  degree  of  clearness,  and  perform  number 
work  accurately  and  rapidly. 

In  the  school-life  of  the  pupil  I  recognize  two  stages,  or  periods,  in  the 
growth  of  reason.  In  the  first,  or  informal  period,  we  ask  the  pupil 
what?  In  the  second,  or  formal  period,  we  ask  why?  in  addition  to 
what  ? 

During  the  earlier  period  the  pupil  will,  from  given  premises,  arrive  at 
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correct  conclusions  by  proper  methods  and  yet  be  unable  to  give,  ^yith 
any  clearness,  the  reasons  for  the  several  steps  in  the  process.  Here  it 
may  be  observed  that,  when  such  work  is  done  by  the  pupil  without 
similar  questions  having  first  been  solved  for  him  by  the  teacher,  the 
questions  are  such  as  he  has  met  with  in  his  own  experience,  and  are  all 
concrete  in  their  nature.  In  this  stage  of  the  pupil* s  growth  the  ques- 
tions upon  which  he  is  expected  to  reason  should  be  such  as  are  wholly 
in  the  domain  of  childish  experience,  and  results  should  be  expected 
without  the  teacher's  first  paving  the  way  by  the  solution  of  an  exactly 
similar  example.  We  are  very  apt  at  this  time  to  allow  the  pupil  to  fall 
into  the  habit  of  solving  his  questions  by  means  of  comparison  and  mem- 
ory. Comparison  lies  at  the  basis  of  reasoning  and  enters  into  the  solu- 
tions of  all  problems.  But  when  a  pupil  makes  a  comparison  of  a  new 
question  as  a  whole  with  some  previous  question,  the  solution  of  which 
he  remembers,  the  comparison  is  made — not  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  condition  of  the  new  question,  but  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
memoriter  the  processes  of  the  old  one.  The  comparison  should  be 
made  between  the  questions  and  the  child's  experience,  thereby  forming 
the  habit  of  considering  a  question  upon  its  own  conditions  without 
depending  for  its  processes  upon  its  similarity  or  dissimilarity  to  some 
other  problem. 

During  this  period  in  the  growth  of  reason,  which  I  think  is  covered 
by  the  first  five  or  six  years  in  school,  the  most  I  should  ask  in  mathe- 
matical work  would  be  the  results  and  the  statement  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  were  attained.  With  most  children  I  question  very  much  if 
the  force  of  an  "if  or  a  ** since'*  is  at  all  understood  before  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  subjects  of  reading  and  language,  much 
may  be  done  by  skillful  questioning,  which  will  at  the  same  time  aid  in  a 
better  mastery  of  the  subject.  But  the  questioning  must  have  method 
and  purpose  in  it.  Every  question  should  be  based  upon  some  discrimi- 
nation which  the  child  is  capable  of  making.  Essential  points  should  be 
dwelt  upon,  minor  ones  passed  lightly  over.  A  great  advance  has  been 
made  by  that  teacher  who  has  learned  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to 
teach. 

As  our  graded  schools  are  arranged,  I  consider  the  fifth  and  the  sixth 
grades  the  transition  period  between  the  informal  and  the  formal  periods. 
In  these  years  he  is  passing  from  that  period  in  which  he  can  give  no 
formal  explanation  of  results  cori^ctly  obtained  to  that  second  period  in 
which  he  should  be  asked  for  an  orderly  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  follow  certain  processes  to  obtain  a  required  result  At 
this  time  a  pupil  should  be  guided  by  an  unyielding  hand.  The  teacher 
must,  here  more  than  at  any  other  time,  exercise  patience  and  firmness 
continuously. 

Mental  activity  increases  in  difficulty  as  it  departs  from  the  activity  of 
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the  senses.  Any  of  us  are  conscious  of  less  difficulty  in  recalling  what 
we  have  learned  than  in  reasoning  upon  it ;  and  we  reason  more  easily 
upon  the  concrete — upon  that  of  which  the  senses  take  cognizance — than 
upon  the  abstract.  Then  it  follows  that  reasoning  is  a  difficult  mental 
activity ;  and  it  has  not  been  my  experience  that  children  take  to  difficult 
work  very  eagerly — many  educational  enthusiasts  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. Hence,  as  we  enter  upon  difficult  work,  any  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  second  us  heartily  in  the  subject  need  not  sur- 
prise us ;  but  there  should  be  no  yielding  of  the  teacher's  judgment  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  pupil  as  to  what  is  for  his  own  good.  In  this  transi- 
tion period  there  should  be  a  most  careful  and  thorough  sifting  of  the 
classes  ;  there  should  be  more  failure  '*  to  pass  '•'  than  at  any  othcfr  period 
of  the  school  course.  The  child  should  no  longer  be  carried  by  the 
teacher;  the  aid  which  heretofore  was  so  freely  given  must  be  gradually 
withdrawn,  and  independent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  insisted  upon 
unceasingly.  His  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  his  lessons  should 
be  impressed  both  upon  him  and  upon  his  parents,  and  the  idea  *'  that 
the  teacher  will  not  allow  him  to  fair*  should  be  most  effectually  done 
away  with.  To  change  the  wording  of  a  somewhat  trite  saying,  .**  he 
should  learn  to  think  by  thinking.'' 

In  the  first  part  of  this  transition  period  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  solve 
questions  in  the  fundamental  operations — addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division— and  problems  combining  two  or  more  of  these  pro- 
cesses, should  be  carefully  noted  by  the  teacher.  The  class  should  be 
resolved  into  two  divisions  ;  one  division  being  composed  of  those  pupils 
whose  daily  work  indicates  that  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  not  imitation 
or  memory,  is  employed  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  ;  the  other  divi- 
sion being  composed  of  those  who  seldom  solve  any  question  until  the 
solution  of  a  similar  one  has  been  explained  to  them.  In  any  of  our 
classes  we  do  not  expect  to  find  all  the  pupils  having  an  equal  degree  of 
development;  and  yet,  in  many  cases,  a  **test"  will  show  about  the 
same  average  strength.  It  is  the  experience  of  nearly  every  teacher  that 
in  any  class  there  are  some  pupils  whose  daily  work  is  not  at  all  good, 
and  who  depend  very  largely  upon  the  recitation  for  what  they  learn 
about  the  lesson.  This  failure  in  daily  work  may  be  because  of  a  lazy 
habit,  or  because  the  mental  strength  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  But 
whatever  be  the  trouble  the  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
the  advanced  line  of  work  until  there  is  good  evidence  of  his  being  ready. 
With  such  pupils,  a  test  on  the  work  gone  over  is  not  a  very  trustworthy 
basis  for  promotion.  The  range  of  work  for  this  period  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  the  active  memory  soon  holds  in  grasp  a  limited  number  of 
model  solutions,  and  a  set  of  test  questions  is  rather  a  test  of  memory 
than  of  thinking  ability.  If  the  teacher  is  at  all  fitted  for  the  work  of 
this  period,  her  personal  judgment,  based  upon  each  pupil's  ability  to 
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prepare  a  new  lesson,  should  be  the  determining  element  in  making  pro- 
motions. Then  let  the  strong  division  be  promoted,  and  the  weak  one 
put  upon  such  work  as  is  needed  to  fit  it  for  promotion.  And  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  transition  period  let  this  sifting  process  be  repeated ;  for 
however  carefully  it  may  have  been  done  the  first  time,  there  will  be  some 
who  fail  in  fulfilling  the  promise  made  by  the  work  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  Jatter  half  of  this  period,  or  in  the  sixth  grade,  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  formal  analysis  should  be  introduced.  At  this  point  the  pupil 
will  find  difficulty  in  the  wording  of  his  explanation,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  give  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  proper 
form  of  the  analysis  until  the  words  and  the  arrangement  peculiar  to  this 
line  of  work  are  understood  by  the  pupil. 

When  teaching  in  this  grade  it  was  my  practice  to  begin  this  work  with 
the  concrete  problems  of  multiplication,  and  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
such  questions  are  very  suitable  for  beginning  analysis.  This  should  be 
followed  by  work  in  division,  in  which  the  number  of  the  articles  and 
their  cost  is  given  to  find  the  price  of  one.  After  this,  questions  com- 
bining in  their  solution  two  or  more  of  the  fundamental  operations,  should 
be  introduced  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  skill  in  adapting  the  language 
and  form  of  analysis  to  a  variety  of  problems.  In  my  own  experience 
with  pupils  of  various  ages,  I  have  had  more  trouble  in  securing  a  proper 
analysis  of  questions  in  division,  in  which  divisor  and  dividend  are  of  the 
same  name,  than  in  any  other  simple  question  of  analysis ;  and  the  proper 
form  and  thought  for  this  should  be  most  thoroughly  mastered,  for  in  this 
condition  will  be  found  the  final  solution  of  a  large  number  of  the  most 
difficult  arithmetical  problems.  Before  analysis  is  begun,  the  principles 
of  multiplication  and  division  should  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  the 
results  of  each  process  should  be  tested  by  these  principles  until  the  pupil 
has  learned  that  in  them  he  has  a  measure  with  which  he  can  test  the 
correctness  of  his  own  work.  Fractions  present  a  wide  field  in  which  to 
exercise  the  reasoning  faculty — both  in  variety  of  work  and  in  that  they 
give  opportunity  to  pass  from  concrete  to  a  simple  form  of  abstract 
reasoning. 

In  our  common  school  course,  next  to  arithmetic,  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline,  I  place  the  study  of  grammar,  when  perfectly  taught.  If  rules 
and  definitions  are  taught  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  teaching  is 
thought-provoking,  a  high  degree  of  thought  power  should  be  the  result 

After  a  pupil  has  mastered  any  certain  line  of  reasoning,  he  should  not 
be  regularly  required  to  give  a  formal  statement  of  it  every  time  he  meets 
with  it  as  a  subordinate  part  of  a  new  question.  Rather  have  him  state 
the  result  as  a  fact,  and  direct  the  chief  activity  to  the  new  point  of  diffi- 
culty. I  have  seen  teachers,  in  presenting  a  subject,  introduce  so  nauch 
irrelevant  matter  that  one  could  not  tell  the  question  in  hand  without  it 
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had  a  label  upon  it.     Concentrate  the  pupil's  energy  upon  one  point  of 
difficulty  at  a  time,  and  when  it  is  mastered  pass  over  it  lightly. 

To  summarize  what  I  have  said  in  a  rambling  way : 

In  the  growth  of  reason — 

1.  Recognize  two  stages,  the  informal  and  formal. 

2.  Adapt  work  tb  child's  experience.  , 

3.  Do  not  mistake  memory  for  reason. 

4.  In  the  informal  stage  be  satisfied  with  the  results  and  a  statement  of 
processes  ;  ask  What  f     What  did  you  do  f 

5.  Recognize  when  the  time  has  come  to  ask  '*  Why  ?  "  in  addition  to 
What? 

6.  Advance  pupils  on  basis  of  daily  work. 

7.  In  second  or  formal  stage,  emphasize  the  pupil's  responsibility  in 
preparing  lessons. 

8.  Teach  thoroughly  principles  and  their  application. 

9.  Touch  lighdy  upon  minor  points. 

10.  Dwell  long  upon  essentials. 

And,  finally,  whatever  be  the  subject  of  study,  impress  the  pupils  with 
the  fact  that  the  reason  should  be  employed  in  finding  the  truth  and  not 
in  losing  it. —  Central  School  JoumaL 


Order. 

BY  LELIA  ADA  THOMAS,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

The  bell  has  tapped ;  the  clatter  of  feet  along  the  hall  and  up  the  stair 
has  ceased ;  every  seat  in  the  room  is  filled  ;  quiet  reigns  and  you  find 
yourself  the  cynosure  of  forty  bright,  merciless  eyes  that  are  taking  you 
in.  They  have  already  discovered  that  a  bit  of  braid  is  loose  from  the 
back  of  your  gown,  that  your  shoes  are  not  new,  that  your  sleeves  fit  well, 
that  your  nose  is  too  big,  that  you  have  pretty  hands,  and — they  are 
waiting  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  next.  Happy  are  you,  if  you  are  to 
face  boys  and  girls  at  the  formative  period  of  their  lives — that  is  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  if  you  have  the  one  indispensible  quality  of 
grit.  If  your  scholars  are  younger,  mere  gentleness  may  answer  your 
purpose ;  if  older,  dignity  and  wisdom  may  be  more  necessary.  But  the 
twelve-year-old  boy  grins  derisively  over  sweet  speeches,  and  the  four- 
teen-year-old girl  is  far  more  interested  in  a  good  time  than  in  the 
improvement  of  her  mind.  What  Bob  needs  is  a  teacher  who  will  handle 
him  without  gloves,  if  necessary,  and  what  Kitty  needs  is  to  be  shown 
that  a  "good  time"  9nd  ''good  lessons"  are  possible  yoke-fellows. 
Both  boy  and  girl  will  try  you  in  every  way  during  the  first  year  you 
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spend  in  the  school-room.  I  mean  try  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  for  one 
implies  the  other.  Do  you  realize  that,  O,  young  teacher  ?  The  boy 
who  is  "trying  your  patience,**  as  you  tell  him,  is  merely  the  testing 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Master  Workman,  and  as  you  respond  so 
will  he  pronounce  your  character.  It  is  a  solemn  thought,  and  enough 
to  lift  the  harassed  teacher  out  of  the  mists  of  personal  irritation  into 
clearer  air. 

I  do  not  m^an  to  lessen  the  offence  of  the  wayward  scholar,  either.  It 
is  no  credit  to  him  that  God  "  takes  the  seeming  ill  and  makes  it  good" 
to  the  person  tormented.  The  child  will  have  to  answer  in  the  future  for 
disobedience,  inattention,  and  laziness,  though  the  display  of  these  faults 
may  have  developed  corresponding  virtues  in  his  victim. 

It  is  grit,  then,  that  is  as  indispensable  in  your  position  as  flour  in 
bread,  and  if  you  haven't  it,  you  might  as  well  give  up  at  the  first,  and 
earn  your  living  in  some  other  way.  If  you  persist,  your  life  will  be 
made  miserable  and  you  will  become  a  professional  failure.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  grit,  you  may  be  small  of  stature,  weak  of  voice, 
delicate  in  health,  yet  none  of  these  things  will  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
success. 

Use  this  quality — this  "backbone,"  **sand,'*  or  "grit,"  as  it  has  been 
variously  called— first  to  secure  order.  All  other  school-room  attainments 
may  well  stand  aside  until  order  has  been  enthroned.  This  seems  like  a 
truism,  but  teachers  who  permit  chaos  to  reign  in  their  small  domains, 
are,  unhappily,  not  unknown;  and  there  are  many  others,  who,  while 
theoretically  believing  in  order,  will  not  take  the  trouble  needful  to  secure 
it,  in  more  than  a  moderate  degree.  I  doubt  if  such  teachers  are  suc- 
cessful, except  in  rare  instances.  There  have  been  school-rooms  where 
there  was  exquisite  order  and  nothing  else.  The  foundation  was  laid, 
but  there  was  no  superstructure.  I  am  not  advocating  that  the  building 
should  stop  with  the  cellar.  But  there  might  be  a  worse  state  of  things, 
for  this  teacher  has  at  least  made  all  ready  for  another,  who  has,  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge,  while  the  teacher  who 
permits  gross  disorder  in  her  room  does  a  positive  wrong  to  her  suc- 
cessor, who  will  find  it  doubly  difficult  to  work  on  such  a  basis. 

Furthermore,  disorder  grows  like  Jack's  beanstalk.  Neglect  this  or 
that  trifle,  wink  at  this  or  that  omission,  and  some  fine  morning  you  have 
a  towering  stalk  of  insubordination  before  your  astonished  eyes.  You 
"oh"  and  you  "ah,"  and  you  wonder  where  it  came  from*  'Tis  no 
stranger.  'Twas  there  the  night  before,  but  it  was  so  small  you  would  not 
stop  to  pull  it  up. 

It  is  in  a  measure  because  of  this — that  order  is  a  matter  of  detail,  of 
infinitely  small  detail — that  women  are  generally  better  disdplinarians 
than  men,  and  that  they  achieve  order  in  the  school-room  with  less 
severity  of  speech  and  demeanor.     A  woman's  whole  life  is  spent  in 
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dealing  with  a  multitude  of  petty  things.  Most  of  it  as  a  girl  is  passed 
within  four  walls;  a  healthy  boy  spends  most  of  his  waking  existence  out 
of  doors.  A  woman  colors,  with  her  personality,  the  parlor,  the  bed- 
room; a  man,  not  the  ofHce,  the  court-room,  the  store  only,  but  the  street, 
the  field.  Cause  makes  effect  and  effects  re-act  on  the  cause.  She  is 
walled  in  by  conditions  that  force  her  to  spend  her  energies  on  minutiae, 
and  generations  of  this  have  bred  in  her  such  habits  of  attention  to 
minutiae,  that  often  she  cannot  spread  herself  over  wider  spaces  of  thought 
and  action.  This  state  of  things  has  its  good  and  its  bad  side,  which  we 
have  not  room  here  to  discuss;  but  certainly  on  the  good  is  placed  the 
power  which  women  possess  as  school-room  disciplinarians. 

Disorder  means  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  child  who  creates  it,  and 
that  means  poor  lessons.  Disorder  means  increased  mental  strain,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  such  pupils  as  are  not  idle  but  trying  to 
work.  We  read  tales,  it  is  true,  of  great  men  who  have  done  wonders  in 
the  way  of  acquisition  of  knowledge  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  factory  or 
the  clang  of  hammer  or  anvil;  men  who  learned,  like  Livingstone,  with  a 
book  laid  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  read  as  he  passed  at  his 
work.  But  that  does  not  prove  anything  more  than  that  great  obstacles 
may  be  overcome,  it  does  not  justify  us  in  laying  them  in  the  way  of  chil- 
dren. Furthermore,  we  have  no  proof  that  this  method  of  education  ever 
succeeded  with  any  but  geniuses,  and  we  are  dealing  with  ordinary  mor- 
tals, in  the  main;  and,  finally,  we  are  teaching  American  children,  fur- 
nished with  a  double  allowance  of  nerves.  Regret  it  as  we  may,  the 
nerves  are  there,  and  we  must  take  them  into  consideration  in  all  school 
room  problems.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  should  quiet  reign  when 
acute  mental  action  is  being  required. 

Lastly,  disorder  means  a  weak  state  of  control  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  perhaps,  and  that  means  flaws  in  character.  The  child 
who  **  cannot  help  '*  whispering  will  grow  to  be  the  woman  who  "  cannot 
help  "  chattering  through  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's,  thereby  spoiling  a  con- 
cert for  twenty  people  around  her.  The  boy  who  thinks  it  a  trifle  to  throw 
a  paper  wad  at  his  neighbor,  when  he  ought  to  be  learning  his  Latin  verb, 
will  also  think  it  a  trifle,  later  on  in  life,  to  play  a  game  of  billiards  when 
he  ought  to  be  posting  his  ledger.  Character-building  is  the  6nal  cause  of 
a  teacher's  professional  existence,  and  the  corner  stone  of  all  noble  char- 
acter is  self-control.  When  a  child  has  learned  at  school  to  hold  in  check 
his  silly,  idle,  or  frivolous  tendencies,  even  for  an  hour,  he  has  gotten 
something  to  take  with  him  through  life,  when  algebraic  signs  and  syntac- 
tical rules  shall  have  been  quite  forgotten. 

THE   PRACTICAL  PART. 

Have  few  rules;  enforce  them  strictly.  If  you  are  a  subordinate  in  a 
large  school,  you  will  probably  find  some  regulations  ready  made  to  your 
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hand — rules  which  your  pupils  must  obey  in  common  with  those  in  other 
rooms.  This  relieves  you  from  the  odium  of  the  law-maker,  and  renders 
you  freer  as  to  minor  matters  within  the  limits  of  your  own  four  walls. 

Never  make  a  rule  hastily.  Consider  it  well  first.  Ask  yourself,  "  Is 
this  necessary  ?  '*  **  What  effect  will  it  have  on  my  temper  ?  On  the  chil- 
dren's?'* **Will  the  good  gained  by  enforcing  it  have  any  corres- 
ponding evil,  and  is  there  a  possibility  that  the  latter  may  outweigh  the 
former?'*  Lastly, '*  Can  I  enforce  it?"  A  regulation,  no  matter  by 
how  strong  arguments  upheld,  had  better  never  be  made  if  it  cannot  be 
enforced.  Such  a  rule  weakens  the  teacher's  influence.  The  quick-witted 
child  immediately  draw^  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  rule  itself  was 
unwise,  and  his  confidence  in  his  teacher's  judgment  is  shaken,  or  that 
she  dare  not  carry  out  what  she  has  begun,  and  he  sets  her  down  for  a 
coward. 

Do  not  ^'spring"  a  punishment  on  a  scholar.  Tell  him  distinctly  what 
you  expect  of  him,  set  before  him  the  fate  which  will  overtake  him  if  he 
is  neglectfiil  of  his  duty,  make  him  feel  your  strong  hand  (I  mean  this 
figuratively)  if  he  does  wrong.  A  child  seldom  complains  of  a  just  pun- 
ishment. Cases  of  impertinence,  if  investigated,  generally  will  be  found 
to  have  their  origin  in  a  sudden  descent  upon  the  scholar  by  the  teacher 
with  a  punishment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence,  and  resorted  to  as 
an  outlet  for  the  teacher's  feeling  of  vexation  and  annoyance. 

Before  making  a  rule  explain,  in  simple,  forcible  language,  to  your 
pupils  the  reason  for  your  course.  Talk  to  them,  not  as  if  you  thought 
them  harum-scarum  boys  or  fidgetty  girls,  but  persons  of  sense,  like 
yourself  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  can  be  reached  by  this  methed,  and 
though  there  will  be  forgetfulness,  or  moments  when  the  devil  gets  the 
upper  hand,  in  the  main  you  will  find  the  children  doing  as  you  wish. 

Do  not  confound  small  offences  with  great.  To  rebuke  a  child  who 
has  whispered,  for  instance,  in  the  tone  you  would  use  to  him  if  he  had 
stolen  something,  or  told  a  lie,  is  an  act  of  folly  on  the  teacher's  part  and 
a  cruel  wrong  to  the  pupil,  resulting,  primarily,  in  a  confusion  of  his 
ideas  and  ultimately  in  a  blunting  of  his  moral  sense.  The  keen  reproach, 
the  severe  chastisement,  when  used  in  the  lesser  offences,  exhausts  your 
resources.  The  child  punished  in  the  same  way  for  whispering  and  for 
falsehood  puts  both  offences  on  the  same  footing;  next  finds  out  from  the 
talk  of  older  people  at  home  and  elsewhere  that  whispering  in  school  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  small  matter,  concludes  that  lying  must  then  be  a 
small  matter  also,  and  soon  ceases  to  feel  any  pangs  of  conscience  at 
doing  either. 

It  is  said  that  hunting  dogs  in  the  process  of  training  are  often  cruelly 
beaten,  yet  that  men  have  been  known  to  obtain  all  needful  control  over 
these  animals  by  an  uplifted  finger  or  by  whipping  the  culprit  with  a 
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ase,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  pain,  but  the  di^mce 

m  was  all  the  dog  required. 

1  dozen  lilile  things,  which  are  to  the  offending  scholar 

1  to  the  dog,  he  may  be  made  to  feel  he  is  out  of  favor, 
and  a  reform  in  his  conduct  may  be  effected  without  once  resorting  to 
the  severer  measures  of  long  detention  after  school  or  corporal  punish- 

For  instance  :  A  girl  is  given  to  leaving  her  place  in  Ihe  line  of  her 
mates  and  quietly  getting  nearer  a  friend  as  she  passes  from  the  room. 
Require  her  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two  in  her  seat  until  all  the  other 
pupils  have  left  your  presence.  She  must  go  down  stairs  alone,  and  tri- 
fling as  the  imposition  is  she  dislikes  it.  It  will  make  an  impression  on 
ber  without  at  the  same  time  rousing  the  Spirit  of  antagonism  which  a 
more  severe  punishment  might  excite. 

A  mother  whose  will  was  law  to  her  son  and  daughters  once  said,  "  The 
reason  why  children  are  not  obedient  is  that  parents  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  them  so."  It  might  be  asserted  with  equal  truth  that 
the  reason  that  school-rooms  are  not  orderly  is  that  teachers  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  them  so.  Patient  discrimination  in  punishment 
is  more  of  a  tax  on  the  teacher  at  the  moment,  but  it  will  result  in  order 
(rf  a  higher  type  than  can  be  secured  by  any  system  of  reckless  slashing 
hither  and  thither,  either  with  paddle  or  tongue. 

Genius,  in  the  school-room  as  eleswhere,  if  it  does  not  consist  in,  at 
least  includes,  "  a  capacity  for  taking  in6nite  pains." 

There  are  many  petty  directions  which  a  teacher  must  give,  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  which  tends  to  school-room  order,  and  yet  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  solidify  into  rules.  I  have  found  that  all  one  desires,  as 
a  general  thing,  can  be  gained  by  stating  these  to  one's  pupils  in  the 
shape  of  wishes.  "  I  wish  you  would  keep  pencil  sharpenings  and  bits 
of  paper  off  the  floor."  "  Please  to  put  your  rubber  overshoes,  after  you 
have  taken  them  off,  in  one  of  the  iron  rings  of  your  desk,"  and  so  on. 
"  Now  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  rule  about  that  and  give  you  a  demerit 
if  you  break  it.  I  had  rather  you  did  as  I  asked  because  I  ask  it.  But  if 
you  will  not  pay  attention  to  my  wish,  I  shall  be  forced  to  make  a  rule." 

Rules  in  a  school-room  ought  to  be  simply  the  brace  which  upholds  a 
weak  and  growing  character  and  enables  it  to  take  proper  shape.  As  no 
one  would  think  of  enclosing  the  body  of  a  healthy  child  in  a  plaster-cast 
or  metal  frame-work,  so  neither  ought  he,  if  morally  sound,  to  be  confined 
in  a  straight-jacket  of  rules  and  regulations.  Let  these,  on  the  contrary, 
be  as  few  as  possible,  and  one  by  one  remove  them  until  he  stands  alone. — 
Ohio  Monikiy. 
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How  to  Teach. 

MANNERS   AND   MORALS. 

All  our  leaching  of  regular  and  extra  branches  will  not  educate,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  if  we  neglect  to  teach  good  manners  and  sound 
morality.  All  training  of  the  intellect,  of  perception,  language,  judg- 
ment and  reason,  all  the  care  given  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  arts,  will 
be  labor  misspent  if  we  fail  to  inspire  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  love  of 
right.  The  brightest  mind  will  be  a  curse  to  the  world  unless  guided  by 
the  light  of  conscience  and  religion.  Knowledge,  indeed,  is  power,  but 
with  those  whose  moral  nature  is  not  grounded  in  justice  and  true 
humanity,  it  is  a  power  to  destroy  and  to  work  an  untold  amount  of  evil. 
It  is  a  noble  ambition  of  the  teacher  to  train  up  an  able  scholar,  a  skillful 
artist  or  a  great  thinker,  but  it  is  an  immeasurably  greater  achievement 
to  educate  a  true  man  or  a  true  woman. 

How  shall  we  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  truthful,  industrious,  kind, 
generous  and  just  ?  How  inspire  them  with  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
helpless,  and  with  courage  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  right  ?  How  guard 
them  against  the  besetting  sin  of  profanity  and  vulgarity  and  the  many 
disagreeable  and  injurious  habits  which  they  are  continually  tempted  to 
indulge  ?  How  teach  them  true  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  conduct  toward 
one  another,  toward  their  teachers  and  parents,  at  school,  on  the  street, 
everywhere  ?  In  a  word,  how  shall  good  morals  and  good  manners  be 
most  effectually  taught  ? 

Good  manners  are  founded  upon  good  morals ;  the  relation  is  that  of 
cause  and  effect,  theory  and  practice.  Indeed,  good  manners,  fine  man- 
ners, may,  like  a  fine  holiday  dress,  be  put  on  for  the  occasion  and  laid 
aside  at  home  or  amid  familiar  associates.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
genuine  article ;  it  is  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.  True  civility  is  not  a 
mere  superficial  cover  to  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure ;  it  springs  from 
the  heart  and  will  manifest  itself  at  all  times.  The  conduct  of  its  pos- 
sessor may  not  always  strictly  conform  to  the  etiquette  of  the  best  society, 
but  he  will  always  consider  and  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
He  will  do  this  in  the  presence  of  equals  or  superiors,  children  or  adults, 
at  home  or  abroad.  This  distinction  between  genuine  good  manners  and 
the  spurious  article  should  be  carefully  noted. 

But  to  return  to  our  question :  How  shall  we  teach  morals  and  man- 
ners ?  In  the  first  place  by  precept,  in  set  lessons.  These  may  be  given 
as  talks  addressed  to  a  class  or  the  school.  Teach  your  scholars  to  sit, 
stand  and  walk  erect  and  gracefully  ;  insist  upon  clean  hands,  clean  faces 
and  well-ordered  hair ;  hold  laziness  and  slovenly  habits  up  to  well-de- 
served ridicule ;  do  not  withhold  praise  for  neatness,  diligence,  obedience 
and  praiseworthy  conduct.    Teach  your  popils  to  say  '*  Good  morning," 
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*'  Good  day  '*  and  "  Good  evening  "  to  you  and  to  one  another ;  to  speak 
respectfully  to  you,  pleasantly  and  courteously  to  one  another  and  to 
ever>»body;  forbid  munching  apples  and  candy  during  school  hours, 
chewing  and  smoking,  spitting  on  the  floor,  defacing  the  walls  and  spoil- 
ing any  schpol  property.  Above  all,  tolerate  no  lewd  and  profane  con- 
versation, no  quarrels,  ill-treatment  or  fighting.  See  that  your  rules 
against  these  evils  are  obeyed,  and  punish  persistent  transgressors  by 
removing  them  from  the  society  of  their  companions.  Show  the  impor- 
tance of  civility,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  ugliness  and  sinfulness  of  vice. 
Try  earnestly  to  rouse  in  your  scholars  a  sense  of  duty  and  honor  ;  if  you 
succeed  in  this,  your  government  and  moral  training  will  also  be  a  success. 
Let  them  see  that  you  sincerely  desire  their  good,  and  inspire  confidence 
by  showing  that  you  trust  them. 

Another  form  of  moral  instruction  is  reading  or  telling  a  suitable  story. 
There  are  text-books  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  used  with  good 
effect.  Many  stories  in  our  Readers  are  told  with  the  view  of  inculcating 
some  moral  principle — truthfulness,  diligence,  obedience,  constancy,  kind 
ness,  humanity,  courage,  patriotism  and  religion.  Such  stories  may  be 
read  or  told  in  a  very  interesting  and  effective  way.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  drawn  from  the  field  of  fiction ;  the  lives  of  good 
men  and  women  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  the  illustrations  needed. 
The  story  should  be  followed  by  questions,  asked  and  answered  by 
scholars  and  teacher,  intended  to  bring  out,  in  the  most  impressive  man- 
ner, the  full  scope  of  the  lesson.  Each  story  should  aim  at  some  particu- 
lar moral  truth,  and  this  aim  should  not  be  lost  from  view.  The  subject 
of  the  lesson  may  afterwards  be  profitably  embodied  in  a  composition  by 
the  class. 

As  manners  are  founded  on  morals,  so  morality  rests  on  religion.  It  is 
religion  applied  to  every-day  life.  The  school -room  is  not  the  place  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  any  sect  or  church,  but  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity,  the  "  sum  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  '* — love  to  God  and 
love  to  man — cannot  be  too  well  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 
With  this  view,  suitable  selections  from  the  Bible,  the  text- book  of  true 
religion,  should  be  read  and  heard  with  becoming  reverence.  If  objection 
is  made,  the  proper  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  with  due  regard  for 
rights  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  would  be,  not  to  banish  the  Bible 
from  the  schools  entirely,  but  to  read  it  before  or  after  school  hours, 
allowing  those  pupils,  whose  parents  think  they  may  be  injured  by  the 
exercise,  to  withdraw. 

Manners  and  morals  may  be  taught  by  admonition  and  reproof.  This 
form  of  teaching  is  generally  more  eflfective  than  any  amount  of  set  pre- 
cept, and  should  be  used  whenever  opportunity  offers.  The  teacher's 
eye  should  ever  follow  his  pupils  in  school,  at  play  and  on  the  street,  and 
he  should  miss  no  occasion  to  suppress  moral  evil  and  cultivate  moral 
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good.  To  perceive  the  right  moment,  when  the  young  mind  is  most 
susceptible  to  good  influences,  and  to  improve  it,  is  a. point  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  successful  government  of  the  school.  A  scholar  is  sur- 
prised in  an  act  of  rudeness  toward  a  smaller  or  weaker  schoolmate ;  call 
him  up  and  lecture  him  on  the  unmanliness  of  his  conduct.  Another  is 
overheard  using  lewd  and  profane  words ;  spare  not  the  merited  reproof; 
bestow  it  publicly  or  privately,  or  both,  according  to  your  best  judgment. 
Sometimes  a  private  exhortation  will  accomplish  much  more  than  a  public 
punishment,  though  punishment  should  not  be  withheld  except  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such  exhortations  and  reproofs 
should  be  long  ;  a  word  or  even  a  look  may  often  be  amply  sufficient. 
But  not  only  should  evil  deeds  and  evil  purposes  be  condemned  and 
punished,  but  good  deeds  and  good  intentions  be  held  up  for  praise  and 
imitation.  Every  day  of  school  life  will  bring  forth  many  such  oppor- 
tunities ;  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  determine  how  to  use  them  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  individual  and  the  school.  To  know  just  when  and  how  to 
admonish  and  reprove,  praise  and  punish,  sp  as  to  make  an  immediate 
and  lasting  impression,  is  the  highest  art  of  moral  training. 

Scholars  will  sometimes  accuse  one  another  of  ill-treatment,  disobe- 
dience or  bad  conduct  generally.  Such  charges  must,  of  course,  be 
heard  and  duly  considered  ;  but  the  practice  of  "telling  tales"  should 
be  discouraged,  as  the  motive  thereof  is  generally  bad.  Scholars  should 
be  made  to  see  that  it  is  more  manly  to  use  their  influence  in  trying  to 
prevent  quarrels  and  improper  conduct,  and  even  to  suiTer  wrong  than  to 
report  every  little  offence  at  once  to  the  teacher,  with  a  view  of  securing 
his  special  favor.  A  "register  of  conduct,'*  put  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  on  which  the  behavior  of  the  scholars  is  appropriately  marked  at 
the  close  of  each  day,  may  be  made  instrumental  in  promoting  the  moral 
standing  of  the  school.  The  desire  of  having  a  good  record  will,  with 
some,  go  far  toward  shaping  their  behavior,  though  this  motive  is  by  no 
means  the  best  that  can  or  should  be  presented.  In  keeping  such  a 
record,  however,  the  teacher  must  consider  with  conscientious  care,  not 
only  acts,  but  motives  and  disposition  as  well,  and  with  all  his  care,  he 
may  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality.  When  scholars  can  be 
relied  upon  to  truthfully  report  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  day,  very 
much  has  been  gained. 

But  the  most  effective  means  of  teaching  manners  and  morals  remains 
to  be  told.  It  is  f/ie  teacher^ s  example.  May  he  never  for  a  moment 
forget  that  he  is  the  presiding  genius,  the  central  figure,  the  model  of  the 
whole  school.  All  his  moral  talks,  all  his  admonitions,  reproofs  and 
punishments  will  be  fruitless  unless  his  own  manners,  habits  and  behavior 
confirm  his  teaching.  He  must  practice  what  he  preaches  or  all  his 
preaching  will  be  in  vain.  If  he  wants  his  pupils  to  avoid  smoking, 
chewing,  drinking,  lewdness  and  profanity,  he  must  never  indulge  thes5 
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vices  in  their  p^esence ;  if  he  wants  to  make  them  truthful  and  honest,  he 
must  never  deceive  them  ;  if  he  wants  to  see  them  industrious,  neat  and 
methodical,  he  must  manifest  all  these  qualities  in  his  own  work  ;  if  he 
wants  them  to  be  patient,  kind  and  gentle,  he  must  never  give  way  to  ill- 
temper  or  anger  himself ;  if  he  wants  to  inspire  a  high  sense  of  duty,  he 
must  never  shirk  any  obligation  ;  if  he  wants  to  inculcate  faith  in  God 
and  respect  for  religion,  he  must  prove  his  own  faith  and  reverence  by 
word,  mien  and  act.  In  short,  whatever  of  intellect  or  morality  he 
aspires  to  realize  in  the  young  minds  entrusted  to  him,  the  teacher  must 
first  strive  earnestly  to  realize  in  himself.  Only  then  will  he  fulfill  his 
duty,  when  he  aims  to  be  not  only  a  finished  scholar,  but — what  is  Im- 
measurably better — a  perfect  gentleman  or  lady,  a  true  man,  a  true  woman. 

*'  Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed." 

— H,  A.  S,y  in  National  Educator. 


•'The  School  Principal." 

[President  George  Howland's  Annual  Address  before  the  Chicago  Institute 

of  Education.] 

In  his  preamble  Mr.  Howland  disclaimed  all  intention  of  any  effort  on 
his  part  of  pleasing  his  fellow-teachers  with  any  rhetorical  flourishes  or 
philosophical  researches,  offering  for  their  consideration  only  a  few  of 
his  own  quaint  thoughts.. 

He  styled  the  principal  as  the  teacher  of  teachers,  claiming  that  the 
tone,  the  character,  and  the  spirit  of  each  school  rests  with  the  principal. 
To  him  the  weary,  worn,  and  worried  teacher  turns  for  counsel  and  aid. 
Often  when  worn  out  with  gum-chewing  boys  and  troublesome  girls,  the 
teacher's  thoughts  will  turn  to  that  haven  of  rest  the  principal's  chair, 
but  alas,  for  all  aspirations  for  rest  in  a  revolving  chair  in  a  city  where 
the  superintendent  classes  the  "  office  principal' '  as  a  superfluity. 

Instead  of  knowing  one  grade,  the  principal  should  be  familiar  with 
the  work  of  all  the  grades, — able  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  younger 
teachers  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  older  teachers.  He 
should  be  omnipresent  but  never  intrusive,  hearing  and  seeing  everything, 
animating  all  with  his  spirit,  for  the  school  is  just  what  the  principsrf 
makes  it.  The  school  principal  should  know  and  plan  his  work  as  a 
general  plans  a  battle  on  the  field.     In  all  his  actions  he  should  be  wise, 
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decisive,  prompt,  not  weak,  and  dawdling.  He  should'  know  how  to 
distribute  the  pupils  so  that  his  school  will  start  off  on  the  opening  morn- 
ing as  promptly  as  the  machinery  of  a  great  factory  starts  off  when  the 
lever  is  touched.  He  should  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies  that  may 
arise.  Tuesday  morning  should  find  a  school  in  working  order,  with 
carefully  prepared  programmes  on  every  blackboard.  With  scarcely 
forty  weeks  in  the  school  year  no  time  should  be  lost,  the  principal 
should  be  vigilant,  alert,  and  active. 

To  the  aphorism  "We  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  Mr.  Howland  took 
exception,  his  version  being  *  *  We  learn  to  do,  by  learning  to  do  what 
other  people  do,  and  then  improving  upon  it."  No  routine  work  is 
instructive.  There  should  be  skillful  training.  A  teacher  whose  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  subject  of  teaching  geography,  replied,  *'  I  have 
taught  this  subject  for  fourteen  years,"  and  Mr.  Howland  added,  **she 
was  just  fourteen  years  behind  the  times."  When  we  have  learned  one 
thing  we  have  taken  just  one  step  forward. 

The  principal  is  the  school,  the  one  over  a  thousand.  Here  is  his 
field,  for  through  his  teachers  his  efforts  reach  the  pupils.  He  must  be 
strong,  sympathetic,  upholding  the  weak  and  encouraging  and  appre- 
ciating the  strong,  for  this  brings  loyalty.  He  should  have  discretion 
and  discernment.  A  principal  that  cannot  win  the  love  and  cooperation 
of  his  teachers  is  lacking  in  something. 

The  principal  should  be  ever  ready  to  render  aid  to  those  under  him. 
Here  Mr.  Howland  cautioned  the  teachers  against  sending  pupils  to  the 
principal's  office  for  trifles.  No  teacher  should  send  a  pupil  to  the  prin- 
cipal in  haste  or  in  anger.  He  advised  them  to  talk  with  the  principal 
before  sending  a  pupil  to  him  for  correction,  which  would  often  do  away 
with  the  necessity.  The  principal  should  at  all  times  sustain  the  teacher, 
even  though  she  be  in  the  wrong  :  he  should  help  her  to  see  her  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  then  advise  for  the  future.  Too  often  upon 
entering  his  office  the  principal  is  encountered  by  a  boy  with  "  Teacher 
sent  me."  *'What  for?"  '*I  don'  know."  ''What  did  you  do?" 
"  Nothin'."  If  sent  to  his  room  unpunished  the  teacher  feels  that  the 
principal  has  not  sustained  her.  He  also  cautioned  teachers  against  send- 
ing notes  full  of  petty  complaints  to  parents,  and  would  approve  of 
having  all  notes  written  to  parents  by  teachers  inspected  by  the  principal. 

Things  which  may  cause  teachers  sleepless  nights  and  worrying  days 
often  seem  trfling  to  doting  parents,  who  look  upon  their  children  as 
good,  the  schoolma'am  as  a  crank,  and  the  principal  not  much  better. 
With  the  perfect  teacher  there  are  no  incorrigible  pupils.  The  principal 
should  be  ready  to  help  the  inexperienced  teacher,  the  beginner,  who 
comes  into  the  school- room  without  definite  aims,  no  special  training,  and 
without  interest  in  her  work.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  school  principal; 
happy  he  who  knows  his  opportunity. 
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The  principal  should  take  a  class  himself,  now  and  then,  and  always 
be  ready  to  make  suggestions.  He  should  be  alert,  courteous,  and 
alwavs  reliable. 

Touching  upon  the  matter  of  promotion,  Mr.  Howland  mentioned  the 
baneful  habit  of  censuring  a  predecessor's  work.  The  very  fact  of  pro- 
motion should  deter  a  teacher  from  underrating  and  depreciating  the 
work  of  the  teacher  from  whom  she  has  received  the  class. 

No  teacher  should  question  the  work  of  the  teacher  below  her — never 
beat  over  old  straw.  Pupils  should  be  kept  back  when  not  fully  up  with 
the  class;  the  pupil  who  is  sixteen  years  old  before  reaching  the  high 
school  should  prove  a  subject  for  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  outline  course  of  instruction  should  be  carefully  followed 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 

The  principal  who  is  surprised  by  the  failure  of  a  class  at  the  close  of 
a  year  has  been  remiss  in  his  duties.  Where  were  his  eyes?  He  should 
have  been  thoroughly  aware  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  ; 
he  should  have  known  enough  of  the  advancement  of  the  class  and  ability 
of  the  teacher  to  have  promoted  it  without  an  examination.  If  he  had  a 
poor  teacher,  he  should  not  have  been  surprised. 

There  was  not  a  school  but  had  some  marked  influence,  some  teacher 
that  was  doing  excellent  work.  Assist  the  good  by  making  it  contagious. 
Let  teachers  visit ;  they  will  bring  back  some  good  report  from  other 
rooms  or  other  schools  in  which  good  work  is  done.  Look  for  reasons 
of  failure  to  principak. 

Mr.  Howland  would  not  utter  a  word  in  regard  to  normal  training. 
He  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  teaching  good  methods,  and  the  rea- 
sons fpr  facts,  and  the  inspiration  to  and  love  for  study  which  he  styled 
as  "the  most  ennobling  and  entrancing  of  our  work."  He  feels  con- 
vinced that  our  best  teachers  must  be  made  in  our  own  schools,  by  the 
aid  of  the  pripcipal.  The  principal's  worth  can  be  best  estimated  by  his 
success  in  converting  young  teachers  into  efficient  earnest  workers. 

In  referring  to  an  article  in  an  educational  journal,  Mr.  Howland  took 
exception  to  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  **  obedience  should  be  imme- 
diate and  absolute.*'  Discipline  should  be  a  small  part  of  the  teacher's 
work.  Absolute  and  immediate  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  on 
the  battlefield  he  considered  imperative,  but  for  the  child  it  was  unrea- 
sonable and  absurd.  He  admitted  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  as  a 
necessity,  and  it  should  be  based  upon  respect  for  the  teacher.  A  prin- 
cipal should  watch  the  mental  development  of  his  teachers.  They  should 
know  the  underlying  principles  of  which  methods  are  but  the  flower. 

In  conclusion,  he  spoke  of  the  little  school-house  under  the  hill  as 
compared  with  the  schools  of  the  present.  Of  the  17,000  teachers  and 
90,000  pupils,  many,  he  felt,  would  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  wise 
control  of  the  school  principal. — M,  W,,  in  Journal  of  Education, 
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Notes. 

When  a  man  has  his  books  and  loves  them,  human  society  counts  but  little.  In  them 
he  has  a  store  of  wealth.  The  fine  intellects  of  the  world  are  his  companions  for  the 
hour.  He  may  be  philosophic  with  Plato  or  Kant,  poetic  with  Keats  or  Shelley.  He 
may  soar  into  lofty  realms  of  thought  with  Emerson  or  Lander,  and  study  humanity  with 
Eliot  or  Dickens.  His  mental  atmosphere  is  fine  and  tonic — the  petty  noises,  the  selfish- 
ness of  life,  are  effaced  for  the  time,  and  he  has  delights  which  "society  "  can  never  offer. 
What  pleasaoter  evening  can  be  imagined  than  that  spent  in  the  company  of  some  loved 
book,  with  the  genial  rays  of  a  winter  fire  and  the  pleasant  glow  of  the  lights.  Rest  after 
toil.  To  some,  indeed,  companionship  with  some  one  or  two,  or  even  many,  seems  to  be 
essential;  but,  to  our  mind,  the  daily  contact  with  humanity  in  business  and  social  life 
makes  the  hours  we  spend  in  the  quiet  company  of  our  favorite  authors  doubly  enjoyable. 
— CentrcU  School  yournal. 

The  tendency  of  scholars  to  forget  the  lessons  taught  them,  is  usually  the  teacher's  des- 
pair ;  but,  in  one  light,  this  tendency  appears  as  the  teacher's  greatest  encouragement. 
It  is  a  sign  that  his  scholars'  minds  are  capable  of  healthy  growth.  The  mind  will  remem- 
ber no  more  than  it  is  able  to  assimilate  and  make  its  own.  If  it  can  connect  the  facts 
taught  with  other  facts  already  in  its  possession — if  it  sees  for  itself,  or,  by  skillful  teach- 
ing, can  be  made  to  see  relationships  existing  between  what  it  now  learns  and  what  it  has 
learned  before — then  the  lesson,  whether  it  be  a  name,  or  fact,  or  a  Scripture  passage,  or  a 
doctrinal  truth,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  child's  mind  and  made  a  part  of  his  mental  struc- 
ture. Otherwise,  the  more  active  the  mind,  the  sooner  it  will  throw  the  isolated  fact  aside 
as  a  mental  burden  and  as  a  hindrance  to  true  mental  growth.  The  rapidity,  therefore, 
with  which  scholars  forget  what  has  been  faithfully  taught  them,  while  on  the  one  hand 
an  indication  of  unwise  selection  or  unskillful  presentation  of  truth,  is  on  the  other  band 
a  promise  of  correspondingly  rapid  progress,  just  so  soon  as  the  true  conditions  of  success 
are  found  and  followed.  .  And  so  it  is  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher's  hindrances 
may  become  his  truest  helps. —  The  Sunday  School  Times. 

« 

It  must  not  suffice  simply -to  think  that  such  or  such  information  will  be  useful  in  after 
life,  or  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  more  practical  value  than  that ;  but  we  must  seek 
out  some  process  of  estimating  their  respective  value,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  we  may 
positively  know  which  are  more  deserving  of  attention. — Spencer. 

It  is  lamentable  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  reading  and  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
education,  there  are  still  so  many  teachers  scarcely  moved  by  the  earnestness  and  activity 
pbout  them.  They  read  little  aild  think  less  even  about  the  practical  every  day-work  oi 
the  schoolroom,  say  nothing  about  the  study  of  the  history  and  principles  of  education. 
They  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  ex- 
aminers— that  often  with  difficulty — and  become  familiar  with  a  little  routine  of  lesson- 
saying  which  they  go  through  day  after  day,  and  give  themselves  little  further  concern. 

Experience  is  beginning  to  show  that  teaching,  like  every  othex  department  of  human 
thought  and  activity,  must  change  with  the  changing  conditions  of  society  or  it  will  fall 
in  the  rear  of  civilization  and  become  an  obstacle  to  improvement. — yames  yohonmol. 

Good  teachers  should  be  employed  and  retained  as  long  as  possible.  The  best  organiza- 
tion, classification  and  external  equipment  of  schools  cannot  produce  good  results  without 
good  teaching.  The  practice  of  employing  mere  boys  and  girls  to  teach  merely  because 
they  are  cheap,  in  preference  to  teachers  of  experience  and  ability  at  a  higher  price,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.     Greater  permanence  of  employment  and  better  pay  woold 
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keep  many  good  teachers  in  the  work  who,  as  things  now  go,  become  disgusted  and  turn 
to  other  employments. — Ohio  Monthly* 

Thb  general  aims  and  purposes  of  the  kindergarten  system  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
under  the  following  heads : 

1.  To  develop  the  individuality  of  the  child  so  thoroughly  that  it  may  not  be  obliterated 
b^  subsequent  class  education. 

2.  To  shape  its  character  and  train  it  to  perseverance,  strength  and  mental  vigor. 

3.  To  elicit  talents,  independent  action  and  leading  tendencies  of  mind  by  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  and  by  inviting  their  expression. 

4.  To  acquaint  the  child  with  nature  and  its  forces  through  play. 

5.  To  lead  the  child  to  habits  of  order,  classification  and  system. 

6.  To  give  the  child  a  taste  for  beauty  as  the  best  safeguard  against  vice. 

7.  To  give  the  child  ample  exercise  and  the  surroundings  of  health. 

From  *'  Some  Teaching  Devices,''  in  InUlligence^  we  take  the  following  paragraphs : 
Let  our  children  be  early  made  to  see  the  value  of  learning  self-control.  Even  gaining 
control  of  the  muscles  is  no  small  factor  in  winning  success  in  life.  "  Stillness  of  form 
and  steadiness  of  feature  are  signal  marks  of  good  breeding."  The  world  wants  men  and 
women  trained  to  hold  their  attention  closely  to  the  subject  in  hand — men  and  women 
capable  of  doing  steady,  hard  work  without  interfering  with  or  asking  aid  of  their  fellow- 
workmen.  This  all  means  self-control,  to  which  a  very  valuable  introduction  is  learning 
to  hold  one's  tongue. 

Let  each  pupil  learn  that  he  must  not  depend  upon  his  neighbor  for  pen,  pencil  or  brains. 
The  boy  who  is  taught  to  have  a  pride  in  keeping  his  tools  in  good  working  order  and 
always  on  band,  is  learning  a  most  valuable  lesson.  The  boy  who  is  training  himself  to 
master  the  difficult  exercises  is  developing  a  clear  grit  that  will  help  him  conquer  the 
harder  problems  of  real  life.  Every  manly  boy,  who  has  been  trained  aright,  enjoys  the 
conquest  of  tough  tasks.  We  take  away  the  chief  pleasure  of  school  life  when  we  make 
things  easy  and  tell  too  much.  We  then  rob  the  boy  of  the  sense  of  achievement  and  the 
joy  of  discovery. 

When  a  teacher  becomes  so  wise  that  nothing  else  can  be  learned,  and  when  he  thinks 
he  knows  more  than  any  other  person  about  teaching,  and  when  he  is  sure  that  only  his 
methods  and  his  system  are  good — in  fact,  when  he  erects  an  educational  temple  and  sets 
himself  up  as  the  oracle  thereof — a  school- room  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  hold  him 
and  his  wisdom,  he  had  better  seek  some  other  occupation. — Exchange, 

Do  NOT  think  that  every  so-called  new  method  of  teaching  that  you  may  see  means 
"progressive  education."  It  is  well-known  that  some  of  the  methods  which  are  claimed 
to  be  new  by  teachers  who  "  know  it  all,"  are  as  old  as  Solomon  !  It  is  also  known  that 
some  of  the  new  methods  produce  only  '*  machine  education,"  and  totally  destroy  the  indi- 
viduality of  a  child.  Be  sure  that  a  method,  whether  new  or  old,  is  good  before  you  adopt 
it,  and  it  will  save  you  from  many  blunders. — N,  C,  Teacher. 

Since  1870,  the  advance  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  has  been  very  rapid.  The  country 
now  has  more  miles  of  railway  than  it  then  had  of  common  highway ;  bridges  have  been 
built,  harbors  have  been  improved,  the  canal  across  the  isthmus  has  been  dug,  and  prepara- 
tions are  making  to  drain  marshes.  The  number  of  acres  of  ground  devoted  to  agriculture 
has  largely  increased.  The  population  of  Athens  has  doubled.  Many  Greek  families 
which  have  long  resided  out  of  Greece  are  now  returning  to  their  country,  bringing  with 
them  both  energy  and  capital.  The  people  are  better  educated,  extensive  archaeological 
excavations  have  been  conducted,  the  museums  have  been  enriched,  and  the  land  has  been 
made  far  more  attractive  and  accessible  to  foreigners.     Brigandage  has  been  put  down. 
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The  kingdom  is  ruled  by  a  ministry  more  prudent  and  more  firmly  established  than  any 
which  have  preceded.  The  land  is  still  suffering  from  poverty  and  from  bad  political 
habits,  but  with  the  frugality  and  temperance  of  the  people  it  must  gain  wealth,  dignity 
and  authority. — Scrihief*s  Magazine, 

Inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to  how  the  speed  of  a  train  may  be  estimated.  The 
traveler,  especially,  is  curious  about  the  speed  his  train  is  making,  and  we  suggest  tvo 
methods  by  which  the  speed  may  be  guessed  with  remarkable  accuracy,  as  follows:  i. 
Watch  for  the  passage  of  the  train  by  the  large,  white  mile-posts  with  black  figures  upon 
them,  and  divide  3,600  by  the  time  in  seconds  between  posts.  The  result  is  the  speed  io 
miles  per  hour.  2.  Listen  attentively  until  the  ear  distinguishes  the  click,  click,  click  of 
the  wheel  as  it  passes  a  rail  joint.  The  number  of  clicks  upon  one  side  of  the  car  in 
twenty  seconds  is  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  where  the  rails  are  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
this  is  the  case  generally. — Railway  Review, 

Rkcbnt  changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools  of  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
and  among  them  the  following  subjects  in  arithmetic  have  been  eliminated:  Longitude 
and  time,  compound  proportion,  stocks,  exchange,  averaging  of  payments,  discount,  all 
mensuration,  except  that  of  surfaces,  and  all  problems  in  compound  numbers  beyond  those 
of  two  steps. 

There  is  danger  of  doing  too  much  for  children  in  the  early  stages  of  their  unfolding. 
They  grow  by  experimenting,  by  experience,  and  such  exercises  should  be  given  them  as 
will  make  them  creative  and  enable  them  to  do  something  real.  Such  labor  and  self  exer- 
tion will  give  them  positive  pleasure,  as  well  as  be  the  means  of  their  truest  culture. 

The  teachers'  bureaus  never  proved  themselves  such  friends  to  teachers  u  during  this 
year.  They  have  raised  the  pay  of  more  teachers  than  any  other  agency  ever  did ;  they 
have  secured  thousands  of  transfers  for  the  most  progressive  teachers.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  avail  herself  of  the  bureaus  is  making  the  mistake  of  a  lifetime.  To  be  sure, 
they  do  not  get  places  for  everybody,  certainly  not  the  first  time  trying;  but  they  deal 
honorably  and  do  the  best  that  can  be  done,  and  almost  invariably  succeed. 

"  A  sentence  may  form  a  character,  and  a  character  subdue  a  kingdom."  Such  a  sen- 
tence often  comes  from  a  wise  teacher's  lips. 

The  ending  of  all  earthly  learning  is  virtuous  action.— .SfV  Philip  Sydney, 

A  TRAVELLER  in  Greece  says  that  the  Greek  language  has  never  died,  some  few  leanied 
men  having  always  spoken  the  classical  idiom.  In  that  country  ihe  newspapers  are  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  literary  language. 

Great  thoughts  are  mariners  of  the  mind. 

With  strong  white  sails  unfurled ; 
Words  are  the  vessels  that  they  find 

To  bear  them  round  the  world. 

—  William  H»  Hayne,  in  The  Sunday  School  Times. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  memorize  only  what  is  worth  memorising. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  form  men.  To  this  end  let  teachers  b^n  by  being  men 
themselves.  Whoever  undertakes  the  education  of  another  should  begin  by  completing 
his  own. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  teacher  to  be  always  kind  and  gentle,  and  yet  be  entirely 
just  and  faithful ;  but  this  is  the  ideal  at  which  he  should  always  aim.  He  should  have 
an  exalted  appreciation  of  the  "  might  of  gentleness." 
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The  art  of  teaching  consists  in  starting  the  right  questions  and  urging  them  along  the 
track  of  inquiry  towards  their  goal  in  finding  the  truth. 

Do  NOT  lower  yourself,  but  endeavor  to  bring  your  pupils  up  to  your  level. 

Monotony  in  school  exercises  produces  dull,  listless  scholars. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  teachers  to  continually  study  and  improve  themselves. 

To  BE  successful  in  work  there  must  be  enthusiasm.  To  have  enthusiasm  there  must  be 
a  love  for  the  work.  Without  that  effort  the  labor  we  do  will  be  as  unavailing  as  was  that 
of  Sisyphus. 

There  is  a  true  educational  value  in  a  good  picture,  in  good  music  and  in  good  books, 
which  teachers  have  no  right  to  neglect. 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be. —  Thomas  Jtfferson, 

Music  is  a  part  of  the  human  being.  It  is  a  sense,  and  a  higher  sense  than  any  of  the 
fire.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  this  fact  in  every  family,  school  and  church ;  and,  when 
tught,  to  draw  out  brains  and  soul.  It  should  be  insisted  upon  with  every  being — every 
child — that  he  can  %v^%.'-^Mtuiamt  Brinktrhoff, 

A  WHOLE  heaVen  is  contained  in  a  drop  of  dew ;  a  whole  soul  within  a  tear. 

Be  not  afraid  of  enthusiasm ;  you  need  it ;  you  can  do  nothing  effectually  without  it. — 

One  pound  of  learning  requires  ten  pounds  of  common  sense  to  apply  it. 


£DITOBIAL. 

—The  great  Virginia  Exposition  was  opened  in  this  city  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  from 
^  very  beginning  it  has  been  a  grand  success.  Large  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
have  visited  it,  as  well  as  a  numerous  host  from  other  States,  and  all  are  amazed  at  the  extent, 
variety,  and  grandeur  of  the  exhibits.  Nobody  seems  to  have  had  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  resources  t>f  the  State,  or  of  the  advantages  of  the  city  of  Richmond  as  a  manufactu- 
ring and  commercial  emporium.  These  have  been  brought  into  public  notice  as  they  never 
had  been  before,  and  could  not  be  in  any  other  way.  The  result  ought  to  be,  and  we  hope 
will  be,  a  great  advance  in  the  material  prosperity  of  our  State  and  its  capital  city. 

The  Exposition  is,  in  a  very  important  sense,  highly  educational,  and  is  full  of  the  best 
sort  of  instruction  to  all  who  promenade  its  vast  halls  with  open  eyes  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. Even  to  the  thoughtless  and  unreflective  it  is  a  **  grand  show,"  the  effects  of 
vhich  must  linger  long  and  delightfully  in  their  memories.  We  heartily  wish  that  every 
child  in  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  and  skillful  guide,  could 
Bake  a  tour  of  the  building  and  grounds,  and  especially  do  we  wish  that  every  teacher  could 
enjoy  this  high  privilege.  But  we  are  sadly  aware  that  many,  nay,  the  great  majority  of 
them,  cannot ;  and  we  deeply  sympathize  with  them  in  the  irreparable  loss  which  they 
thns  sustain. 

Only  in  the  educational  department  is  there  anything  like  a  failure,  and,  perhaps,  we 
ought  not  to  say  there  is  any  failure  there,  for  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  a  close 
and  critical  inspection.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  display  there  is  not  comparable  to 
that  in  the  other  departments,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  and  that  it  does  not  fairly  exhibit 
the  progress  or  the  present  status  of  educational  work  in  the  State.  Still  there  is  much 
that  is  good  and  deserving  attention. 
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We  expected  to  print  in  this  issue  si  fall  description  of  the  exhibit  in  this  depaitmeot 
from  that  excellent  gentleman  and  distinguished  scholar,  Rev.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  who  has 
it  in  charge.     But  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  we  have  not  heard  from  him. 

All  honor  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  management  who  have  given  us  this  grand  exhibit  of 
Virginia's  material  greatness,  and  who  are  conducting  it  with  such  notable  success  and 
satisfaction. 

— The  alumni  address  of  Judge  Swan,  published  in  our  July  number,,  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  has  received  the  compliment  of  a  republication  of  many  para- 
graphs in  several  of  our  educational  exchanges.  The  Florida  School  youmal  prims  it 
entire,  and  gives  due  credit  to  the  source  whence  it  obtained  it.  The  Ohio  £d9uational 
Monthly  makes  a  liberal  extract,  covering  three  pages,  embracing  that  portion  of  the 
address  which  discusses  the  *<  delights  of  teaching."  But  so  far  as  the  readers  of  that 
journal  know,  the  article  appears  for  the  first  time  in  its  pages.  The  Educational  Record, 
of  Quebec,  takes  a  good  paragraph  and  credits  it  to  <*  yudge  Swan."  The  same  joanal 
also  prints  a  paragraph  from  Miss  Christian'8»es5ay,  which  we  first  published  in  our  Jalj 
issue,  without  the  slightest  indication  as  to  its  origin.  And  so  it  goes.  We  forbear  com- 
ment. 

— We  note  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  favor  with  which  the  educational  journals  hate 
received  Mrs.  Waddy's  ''  Composition  and  Rhetoric."  Quite  a  number  .of  these  jonnials 
suspend  publication  during  the  summer,  and  comparatively  few  have  reached  our  office 
that  have  received  the  book  or  had  time  to  review  it.  Several  of  these  speak  of  it  in  teros 
of  warm  commendation.  The  National  Educator,  published  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  pro- 
nounces it  "  a  most  excellent  work,'*  and  offers  to  send  a  copy  as  a  prize  to  the  person  who 
will  send  to  it  the  best  correction  of  a  language  lesson  which  it  prints. 

We  feel  like  congratulating  the  authoress  on  the  assured  success  of  her  work. 

— The  teachers  of  California  are  considering  the  question  of  incorporating  an  Edna- 
tional  Association,  and  issuing  250,000  shares  of  stock  at  |i.oo  a  share,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  lot  and  erecting  a  building,  to  be  known  as  **  Educational  Building,"  is 
which  there  shall  be  a  large  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
They  also  propose  to  establish  an  educational  library,  and  to  have  in  their  building  small 
halls  and  stores  for  rent.  They  are  in  earnest  about  it,  and  expect  to  have  their  building 
completed  in  two  years,  and  that  the  rentals  will  bring  in  good  interest  oh  the  investment 

— We  find  in  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  an  important  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
classical  teachers  of  the  State,  in  the  formation  of  a  State  Classical  Association.  The  aims 
and  plans  of  this  Association  are  worthy  of  earnest  consideration  and  adoption  in  other 
States  as  well,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the  details  in  full  in  our  next  issue. 

The  teachers  of  that  State  will  make  a  vacation  trip  to  Europe  next  summer,  about  whidi 
we  will  also  have  something  more  to  say  hereafter. 

— We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  number  of  the  **  Middlesex  Messenger ^^  bat 
must  defer  further  notice  of  it  until  next  month. 


Book  Notices. 

We  have  received  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Juvenile  Periodical  Literature,  with  a  List 
of  some  of  the  Good  or  Least  Objectionable  Serials  for  Young  Folks."  It  is  prepared  by 
Josiah  W.  Leeds  and  issued  by  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  National  Superintendent  of  Department 
for  Suppression  of  Impure  Literature,  of  W.  C.  T.  U.  Its  single  purpose  is  to  furnish  « 
guide  to  parents  and  others  in  the  selection  of  good  periodicals  for  those  under  their 
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duige.    A  mistake  can  hardly  be  made,  we  think,  in  selecting  from  this  list.    Address 
Gomantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TEACHERS'  MANUALS.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  No.  7, 
Unconscious  Tuition,  b)'  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.;  No.  S,  How  to  Keep  Order^  by  Jantes 
L.  Hughes ;  No.  9,  How  to  Train  the  Memory,  t^  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick ;  No.' 10,  Froebei's 
Kindergarten  Gifts,  by  Heinrich  Hoflfinan, 

These  are  Taluable  little  works,  and  we  would  like  to  see  them  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher. 

SECOND  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  An  intellectual,  written  Arithmetic  upon 
the  Inductive  Method  of  Instruction,  as  illustrated  in  Warren  Colbum's  First  Lessons. 
By  H.  N.  Wheeler.     Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  author  considers  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Fractions,  Deci- 
nals,  and  Percentage  (including  Interest)  to  be  the  essentials  of  Arithmetic,  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  book  has  been  brought  inYor  the  sake  of  illustration.  His  "  illustrations  " 
GOTO-  most  of  the  subjects  usually  embraced  in  the  text-books,  and  are  very  excellent  We 
doabt  whether  the  book  can  be  effectively  used  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 

LABORATORY  MANUAL  OF  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  R.  P.  Williams,  A. 
M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  English  High  School,  Boston,  and  author  of  *'  Introduction 
to  Chemical  Science.*'     Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

Here  we  have  directions  for  performing  one  hundred  of  the  more  important  experiments 
in  general  chemistry,  with  blanks  and  a  model  for  the  same,  laboratory  rules  and  sugges- 
tions, and  tables  of  elements,  compounds,  solutions,  apparatus,  and  chemicals. 

We  think  it  a  valuable  companion  for  the  class-room. 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  for  use  in  the  lower 
Graounar  classes.  By  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Prof.  Maxwell  has  very  definite  opinions  as  to  the  proper  design  of  English  Grammar. 
He  believes  it  is  a  means  for  training  the  mind  to  appreciate  the  uses  and  relations  of 
words  in  the  expression  of  thought  and  to  understand  something  of  the  structure  of  lan- 
puLge,  and  he  has  given  us  a  book  which  we  believe  can  be  successfully  used  with  children 
of  ten  years  of  age.     We  heartily  commend  his  work. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  MANNERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  By  Mrs.  Julia  M. 
Dewey,  Method  and  Critic  Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y.  New  York  and  Chicago :  E.  L.  Kel- 
\ogg&.  Co. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  school-room  is  the  proper  place  for  the  systematic  teaching 

of  Dianners.     Every  teacher  should,  both  by  precept  and  example,  upon  every  suitable 

occasion,  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  principles  of  conduct.     But  whether  the  subject  should 

luve  a  place  in  the  regular  schedule,  and  have  a  special  hour  set  apart  for  its  consideration, 

is  another  question.     If  this  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  teacher's  regular  work,  then  we  know 

of  nothing  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  this  little  book.     It  is  full ;  containing  lessons 

OB  all  subjects  touching  manners,  and  they  are  presented  as  cpnversations  with  the  pupils 

in  a  delightful  style,  well  suited  to  impress  children. 

TALKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  TEACHING.  For  teachers  and  Normal 
Institutes.  By  A.  S.  Welch,  LL.D.,  President  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
New  York  and  Chicago :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &.  Co. 

The  necessity  for  some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  Psychology  on  the  part  of 
teachers  is  apparent,  and  yet  many  of  our  teachers  have  never  given  the  subject  a  thought. 
They  are  familiar  enough  with  the  subjects  which  they  are  required  to  teach,  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  mental  powers  which  they  are  expected  to  develop  and  train.     They  can 
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never,  therefore,  successfully  accomplish  the  work  of  real  education.  This  little  book  fiir* 
nishes  just  what  they  need  in  small  space  and  attractive  form,  and  at  little  expense.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  primary  teacher  and  diligently  studied. 

T'HE  CHILD'S  SONG  BOOK.    For  schools  and  home  circles.    By  Mary  H.  HowIistoD, 
Oakland  School,  Chicago,  III.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  lowest  grades  and  smallest  children.  The  son^  are 
simple  and  easy,  the  sentiment  pure  and  wholesome.  We  find  a  few  old  favorites  in  the 
collection,  but  most  of  them  are  new  and  will  prove  very  attractive  to  the  little  folks. 
The  book  is  gotten  up  in  beautiful  style. 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE   SERIES.     Number  37.     A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and 
other  essays,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

We  need  not  commend  the  author  of  these  essays,  nor  the  elegant  series  of  which  they  1 
form  a  part.  They  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  literature,  and  the  pub-  * 
Ushers  deserve  large  patronage  for  the  cheap  style  in  which  the  series  is  issued. 


\ 


Publishers'  Notes. 


— Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  in  December  "  CiCERO*s  Brutus,"  edited  by  Martin  Kd- 
logg,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  California.  In  the  Brutus,  which  was  com* 
posed  in  46  B.  C,  and  purports  to  be  a  conversation  with  Atticus  and  Brutus,  Cicero  traces 
the  development  of  oratory  among  the  Romans  down  to  his  own  time,  with  critical  notices 
of  about  two  hundred  speakers.  The  long  catalogue  is  relieved  of  dryness  by  the  dialogue 
form,  the  freedom. of  digression,  and  by  Cicero's  fresh  and  teeming  style. 

Prof.  Kellogg  has  edited  the  work  especially  for  early  college  reading.  The  introduction 
touches  upon  points  of  interest  to  those  to  whom  Cicero  is  no  stranger,  and  contains  a  lull 
conspectus.  The  notes  deal  with  the  subject-matter,  historical  relations,  and  diction  of  the 
dialogue  rather  than  with  the  common  places  of  grammar.  Parallel  passages  are  freelj 
given,  especially  from  Cicero's  other  rhetorical  works  and  from  Quintilian.  The  book  is 
believed  to  be  a  substantial  addition  to  our  apparatus  for  the  intelligent  study  of  one  of  iht 
most  characteristic  and  valuable  works  in  Latin  literature. 

— The  stoiy  of  Tolstoi's  life  and  explanation  of  his  religious  teachings,  by  Arcbdeaom 
Farrar,  which  appeared  in  the  October  Forum,  will  be  followed  by  a  review  of  Tolstof  s 
religion  more  in  detail.  A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  many  readers  for  Arcbdeacna 
Farrar  to  explain  precisely  wherein  Tolstoi's  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  faib, 
and  in  a  correspondence  by  cable  he  has  consented  to  write  again,  and  is  now  preparioc 
the  second  article. 

Cardinal  Manning  likewise  has  written  an  article,  which  will  soon  appear  in  the  Forum^ 
on  the  teaching  of  religion  in  public  schools.  This  essay  by  so  high  a  Romish  authority 
will  appear  before  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  which  has  recently  been  so  sharply 
revived  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  been  ended. 

— Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  whose  serial  story,  "  The  Romance  of  Doilard," 
begins  in  the  coming  November  Century,  is  an  American  lady  residing  in  HoopestoD,  III 
Among  her  previous  writings  are  two  books  for  young  people,  entitled  *'  Rocky  Fort "  tod 
<<  Old  Caravan  Days."  She  has  been  greatly  interested  in  Canadian  subjects  since  her 
visit  in  Canada  four  years  ago,  when  she  was  the  guest  of  an  American  consul's  family  and 
saw  the  inside  of  Canadian  life.  She  herself  has  lately  said :  "  The  story  of  Dollard  >t 
first  impressed  me  as  incredible.  I  thought  over  it  long  before  hunting  up  records,  his* 
torical  evidence,  and  contemporary  life.     Finally  I  began  to  make  it  a  story."    The  his- 
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torian,  Parkman,  has  written  a  preface  for  Mrs.  Catherwood's  novel,  and  Mr.  Sandham, 
Uiely  of  Canada,  and  now  of  Boston,  has  made  illustrations  for  it,  and  it  will  run  through 
foor  oambers  of  TAf  Century, 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will  soon  add  to  their  series  of  French  texts  for 
schools  and  colleges,  La  Belle  Nivemaise.  Histoire  d'un  vieux  bateau  et  de  son  Equipage, 
by  Aipbonse  Daudet,  with  six  illustrations ;  and  Bug  yargal,  by  Victor  Hugo — both  edited 
by  James  Boielle,  Senior  French  Master  at  Dulwich  College,  England ;  also  Scribe's  Le 
Vtrre  ITEttU,  and  Lamartine's  yeanne  D*Arc.  These  last  are  to  be  edited  by  A.  Barrere, 
Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  England. 

These  texts  will  each  have  a  literary  introduction  and  such  notes  as  will  best  adapt  them 
to  school  use. 


The  Magazines. 

The  October  CENTURY  closes  the  36th  volume  and  i8th  year  of  that  periodical.  The  frontispiece 
01  the  number  is  a  portrait  of  the  late  Emma  Lazarus,  the  Jewish  poet  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  oody 
of  the  magazine  appears  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  genius  and  personality  of  this  most  interesting 
■uman.  1  be  opening  illustrated  article  of  the  number  is  a  paper  by  Richard  Jefferies  on  "An  Eng- 
bsh  Deer-Park."  Theodore  Roosevelt  closes  his  Ranch  series  with  an  anecdotal  paper  on  "  Frontier 
Types."  Another  illustrated  article  is  on  "American  Machine  Cannon  and  Dynamite  Guns."  But 
'  to  most  readers  the  most  interesting  and  important  illustrated  article  of  the  number  will  doubtless  be 
George  Kennan's  description  of  "  The  Tomsk  Forwarding  Prison,"  in  his  series  on  the  Siberian  Exile 
System.  This  instalment  of  the  Lincoln  series  is  on  "  Plans  of  Campaign,"  and  is  a  full  and  authori- 
tath'e  statement  of  Lincoln's  reasons  for  interference  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  the  earlv  days  of 
the  McClelland  regime.  All  readers  who  are  interested,  either  in  the  regular  army  or  the  militia,  will 
he  especially  attracted  by  a  timely  series  of  papers  in  this  month's  Ckntury  on  ".Our  National 
Miiitvy  System,"  by  General  A.  V.  Kautz,  Colonel  J.  M.  Rice,  General  G.  W.  Wingate,  and  Major 
E.  C.  Brust.  In  these  papers  are  discussed  these  subjects:  "  What  the  United  States  Army  should 
he,"  "  Military  Education  and  the  Volunteer  Militia,"  and  "Our  National  Guard."  Mr.  Janvier's 
brief  serial,  "  A  Mexican  Campaign,"  is  concluded  in  this  number;  and  there  are  two  short  stories, 
•'A  Strike,"  by  Maud  Howe,  and  "An  idyl  of  Sinkin'  Mount'in',"  by  H.  S.  Edwards,  author  of 
''T\ix>  Runaways."  Other  papers  are  on  "  The  New  Political  Generation,"  "  Christianity  the  Con- 
sen-ator  of  American  Civilization,"  and  "  Songs  of  the  Western  Meadow  Lark."  The  poems  o(  this 
mimher  are  by  Emma  Lazarus,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  Henry  W.  Austin  and  Charles  Henry  Webb.  In  topics  are  discussed  "  The 
American  Volunteer,"  "General  Sheridan,"  "The  Amenities  of  Politics,"  "Who  is  the  Genuine 
^aitr  Man?"  "  Manual  Training,"  and,  in  Open  Letters.  "  Lincoln  as  a  Militar\'  Man,"  "  Lowell's 
Recent  Wniings,"  "  Lectures  on  American  History,"  "  The  Right  Man  for  our  Church,"  etc. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  for  November  opens  with  the  lon^-expected  novel  by  Miss  Grace  Kfn^.  Her 
"Monsieur  Motte  '*  has  raised  great  expectations,  but  it  was  rather  a  collection  of  short  stories  than 
a  oovel.  "  Earthlings,"  the  novel  which  she  contributes  to  Lippincott's,  is  her  first  complete  book, 
ibe  first  work  in  which  she  puts  forth  her  whole  strength.  It  amply  fulfills  the  promise  of  "  Monsieur 
Molte."  It  is  delicate  and  oeautiful ;  the  story  has  a  tender,  dreamy  pathos,  a  poetical  charm  which 
reminds  you  by  turns  of  A.  S.  Hardy  and  of  G.  W.  Cable,  but  has  a  vigor  and  color  of  its  own.  John 
Habberton  develops  still  further  the  character  of  the  delightful  little  child  who  is  the  real  heroine  of 
his  "At  Last:  Six  Days  in  the  Life  of  an  Ex-Teacher."  J.  F.  Blondin  gives  a  very  interesting 
sketch  of  his  "  Experiences  as  a  Rope- Walker."  An  article  of  particular  interest  is  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus's 
"Morality  in  Fiction,"  in  which  betakes  occasion  to  deliver  a  pane^-ric  on  Am6Iie  Rives  and  to 
idminister  some  hard  raps  to  the  critics  Another  article  that  wul  be  eagerly  perused  is  the 
"Enractsfrom  the  Diary  of  John  R.Thompson,"  compiled  by  Elizabeth  Stoddard.  Thompson,  a 
vdl  known  Southern  litterateur,  was  sent  to  London  to  edit  the  "  Index  "  on  behalf  of  the  Confede- 
racy, and  he  was  thrown  with  men  like  Tenn^^-son,  Carlyle,  Gladstone,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Biay  others,  of  whom  he  gives  entertaining  reminiscences  and  anecdotes.  Lincoln  L.  Eyre's  article 
on  "  Corporate  Suretyship  is  interesting  and  valuable.  There  are  poems  by  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 
■an,  Charles  Washington  Coleman,  Jr.,  and  Wilson  K.  Welsh.  The  departments  are  as  interesting 
never. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  October.  Contents :  Frontispiece,  The  First  Minuet.  The  Soul  of  a  Butterfly, 
p«m,by  T.  W.  Higginson.  Sea-GuUs— from  the  Light-house,  by  Louie  Lyndon.  The  Boy  Bears,  by 
William  O.  Stoddard.  "  I  wis*  zey'd  let  me  eat  aat  way !  "  picture.  From  House  to  House,  by 
Jessie  C.  Glasier.  The  Mystic  Sign,'pocm.  by  Eudora  S.  Bumstead.  Two  Little  Confederates— Chap- 
ten  XVIII,  XIX,  XX— by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  October  Woods,  picture.  Watseka.  by  John 
KmitTv.  A  Floating  Home,  by  Edmund  Wilson.  The  Civilized  King  and  the  Semi-barbarous 
Giam,  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  Ram,  poem,  by  Margaret  Deland.  The  Bilged  Midshipman,  by  Thomas 
A.  Janvier.  Tea,  by  E.  H.  Libby.  The  Baby's  Creed,  verses,  by  Charles  H.  Lugrin.  Our  Five 
O'clock  Tea,  verses,  by  Isabel  Frances  Bellows.  The  Great  Man  of  the  Family,  by  Mary  W.  Porter. 
Two  Little  Old  Ladies,  by  H.  Maud  Merrill.  The  King's  Dwarf  and  His  Dog,  picture.  Little  Ike 
Templin.  Ill,  by  Ricbara  Malcolm  Johnston.  Housekeeping  Songs,  No.  VI,  Washing  Dishes,  by 
Mary  J.  Jacques.  A  Rhyme  for  Little  Folks,  verses,  by  Kate  M.  Cleary.  How  a  Little  Boy  Camped 
Out,  by  Emily  H.  Leland.  Somebody,  verses,  by  Maria  J.  Hammond.  Jack-in-the-PuIpit.  The 
Brownies  in  the  Orchard,  by  Palmer  Cox.  The  Letter- Box.  Editorial  Note  on  "  A  Chinese  Storj'.^' 
The  Riddle-Box. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  for  October  is  an  attractive  number,  containing  its  usual  variety.  Tlie  depart* 
ments  are  well  sustained  by  contributions  as  follows  :  Professor  Samuel  Morse.  Celebrated  Englisk 
Writers.  VII.  The  Gap  Nickel  Mines.  The  Chemistry  of  Yeast.  A  Strange  Fish.  The  Tapir. 
Clematis.  The  First  Bible.  Lalla  Rookh.  Palms.  A  Day  on  the  Columbia  River.  Wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  Jean  and  His  Pets.  What  sort  of  a  Man  will  this  Boy  Make  ?  Auntie's  Band  of 
Mercy.  Civil  Government,  IV.  The  Moon  Eclipsed.  Literary  Analysis.  Questions  and  Answtis. 
Music — The  Birds.    Literary  Social. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Contents  :  Frontispiece,  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 
From  Gravelotte  to  Sedan,  by  General  Philip  Ht  Sheridan.  Mattnew  Arnold,  by  Augustine  BirrdL 
The  Every-day  Life  of  Railroad  Men,  by  B.  B.  Adams,  Jr.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  I,  by  Roben 
Louis  Stevenson,  to  be  continued.  The  Storm,  by  Zoc  Dana  Underbill.  Memories  of  the  Last  Fiity 
Years,  II,  by  Lester  Wallack,  concluding  paper  in  December.  The  Poet's  House,  by  Mrs.  James  T 
Fields.  First  Harvests-Chapters  XXXVI I-X XXIX— by  F.  J.  Stimson,  concluded-  Where  shaU 
we  Spend  our  Winter?  by  General  A.  W.  Greely,  Chief  Signal  Officer.  The  Port  of  Missing  Ships, 
by  John  R.  Spears.  The  Flight  of  Joy,  by  Henry  Shelton  Sanford,  Jr.  French  Traits— Manners,  oy 
W.  C.  Brownell.  Barum  West's  Extravaganza,  by  Arlo  Bates.  The  Education  of  an  Engineer- 
More  Random  Memories,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  November:  The  Effects  of  Protection, 
by  Charles  S.  Ashley.  Paleolithic  Man  in  America,  by  W.  J.  McGee,  illustrated.  Habits  of  the 
Great  Southern  Tortoise,  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler.  E very-day  Life  of  Indian  Women,  by  Captain 
R.  C.  Temple.  Altruism  Economically  Considered,  by  Charles  W.  Smiley.  The  Problem  of  a  Fly- 
ing-Machine, by  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte.  Sun-Power  and  Growth,  by  Julius  Stinde.  Ainu 
Family-life  and  Religion,  by  J.  K.  Goodrich,  illustrated.  The  Prolongation  of  Human  Life,  by 
Clement  M.  Hammond.  Problematical  Organs  of  Sense,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  illustrated.  Foar- 
Handed  Sinners,  by  Felix  L.Oswald,  M.  D.  Sketch  of  Edward  Atkinson,  with  portrait.  Corres- 
pondence :  Doctors  and  the  Opium-Habit— Our  Astronomy  Class — Califomian  Perforated  Stones— 
Can  Animals  Count  the  Days?  Editor's  Table :  The  Morality  of  the  Future— "  The  Value  of  the 
Next-to- Nothing."    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

A  glance  through  the  pages  of  WIDE  .AWAKE  for  October  gives  one  the  feeling  that  the  editon 
are  very  "  wide  awake  "  indeed,  in  securing  the  best  work  of  authors  and  artists  for  the  pleasure  of 
young  people.  The  instructive  articles  are  spiced  with  entertainment,  and  the  purely  amusing  or 
entertaining  stories  and  poems  serve  their  special  purix>se  admirably.  The  historical  paper  on  the 
home  life  and  heart  traits  of  Daniel  Webster  tells  a  great  deal  about  him  that  very  few  people  know. 
George  Parsons  Lathrop  has  a  droll  dog  story  "  Puck  and  Puppypult."  Miss  Seward's  article,  "A 
Dogocracy,"  is  descriptive  of  the  strange  dog  communities  existing  in  Constantinople.  The  Webster  J 
ana  *'  Dogocracv  "  articles  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  number,  if  looked  at  merely  as  funiish:n{ 
fresh  material  for  supplementary  reading  in  our  schools.  Such  subjects  appeal  to  a  pupil's  intelli- 
gence and  at  the  same  time  are  as  entertaining  as  a  story.  We  need  more  such  reading  of  this  nature 
in  our  schools.  The  two  serials  are  nearing  the  ena.  increasing  in  interest.  Edward  E.  Hale's 
"  Story  of  Boston  Common"  is  completed  with  his  ciescription  of  it  as  a  pleasure  ground.  The 
poems,  together  with  several  stories  and  articles,  complete  an  altogether  delightful  issue.  This  nna- 
oer  gives  the  prospectus  for  1S89— announcing  a  serial  by  Trowbndge,  **  The  Adventures  of  Da%-id 
Vane  and  David  Crane,"  and  another  by  Margaret  Sydney,  author  of  the  famous  '*  Five  Little  Pep- 
pers," entitled  "  The  Peppers  Midway."  There  are  two  other  serial^  also,  by  Susan  Coolidgeaad 
Charles  R.  Talbot 

TABLE  TALK'S  October  Topics.  Culinary :  The  Oyster— How  to  Prepare  it,  b>-  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer.  October  Culinary  Economies,  by  Mrs.  Grayson.  New  Menus  for  October,  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer.  Culinary  Maxims,  collated  by  Lucullus.  New  and  Seasonable  Recipes,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer. 
Our  Cooking  Club,  VI,  by  Alice  Goldsmith.  Seasonable  Grocery  Hints,  by  Epicurus.  Household: 
How  to  Live  on  a  Thousand  a  Year,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toileis. 
by  Tillie  Mav  Forney.  Housekeepers  Inquiries,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Ethel's  New  Home— Her 
Parlor,  by  Bella  Blanchard.  Fashionable  Crazes,  by  Kate  Catherwood.  October  Food,  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer.  Literary  :  Autumn,  a  poem,  by  Joseph  Whitton,  Best-Laid  Plans,  concluded,  by  MdviB* 
Moran.  Under  the  Golden  Chestnut  Trees,  a  ballad,  by  •William  Struthers.  A  Regular  Boy,  by 
Larry  Lawson.  The  Pedagogue's  Wooing,  a  poem,  by  Walter  Clarke.  Miscellaneous:  Halloween, 
by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  A  Queer  Visit  to  the  Realm  of  King  Saddlerock,  by  Joseph  Whitton.  Woman's 
Exchange  Movement,  by  Miss  E.  S.  Stilwell.  Open  Letters.  Halloween  Problem.  •  Solution  of  the 
Base  Ball  Problem. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  November  fully  maintains  its  high  standard  of  excellence.  Its  pages  are 
filled  with  choice  contributions  from  those  who  know  how  to  write  for  young  people.  The  following 
is  only  a  part  of  the  bill  of  fare  :  Grace  Darling.  Bridges.  Glaciers.  The  Nfocking  Bird.  American 
Cuckoos.  Chrysanthemums.  The  Dandelion.  Who  Wrote  Shakespeare?  Part  I.  Toledo.  The 
American  Mummy.  Fretful  Feather  Leg.  How  Teddy  Went  Hunting.  The  Polar  Bear.  Hail. 
Composition  Writing,  V.    Questions.    Music — Light  at  the  Top.    Literary  Social,  etc. 

N 
THE  FORUM  for  November.  Contents:  Is  the  Power  of  England  Declining?  by  Professor  .\. 
Vambery.  Creating  Criminals,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Canada  and  the  United  Stales,  by  Pro* 
fessor  Goldwin  Smith.  The  Struggle  for  Subsistence,  by  Edward  Atkinson.  Our  Better  Halves,  by 
Professor  Lester  ¥..  Ward.  How  the  Tariff  Affects  Industry,  by  W.  C.  P.  Breckinrid^.  After  L's- 
What?  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Kendrick.  Esoteric  Browningism,  by  Andrew  Lang.  Possibilities  of  Cul- 
ture, by  Principal  James  Donaldson.  The  Last  Resort  of  the  Landless,  by  H.  J.  Desmond.  Water- 
ways to  the  Pacific,  by  Commander  H.  C.  Taylor. 
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The  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  Saperintendents'  Oonference. 

The  announcement  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  touching  the 
approaching  session  of  the  Conference,  was  reproduced  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  for  convenience  of  distribution.  There  is  nothing  special  to  add 
to  the  announcement  already  made.  All  preliminary  arrangements 
deemed  necessary  have  been  about  completed.  Invitations  to  deliver 
addresses  before  the  Conference  on  educational  subjects  have  been  sent 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen  who,  though  not  members  of  the  Conference, 
are  connected  with  prominent  educational  enterprises  in  the  State.  We 
have  reason  to  expect  a  goodly  number  of  these  to  respond  favorably. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintendents  on  revision  of  the 
school  laws  and  regulations,  held  during  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  rendered  it,  in  a  measure,  unnecessary  to  appoint  a  session 
of  the  Conference  at  the  usual  season  of  the  year.  But  it  is  now  deemed 
expedient  that  such  a  session  should  be  held.  The  conditions  seem  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  for  it,  and  we,  therefore,  confidently  expect  a  full 
attendance  and  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  occasion. 

Our  capital  city  is  presenting  unusual  attractions.  The  Exposition,  so 
auspiciously  opened,  so  largely  visited,  and  so  universally  commended,  is 
a  most  interesting  and  impressive  object  lesson  on  the  resources  and 
progress  of  our  State.  The  cost  of  travel  over  most  lines  is  materially 
reduced ;  boarding  accommodations  in  the  city  can  be  obtained  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  For  these  reasons  the  time  appointed  for  the  session  of 
the  Conference  seems  opportune,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  superinten- 
dent in  the  State  will  be  presient. 


Superintendent  of  Wise  Oounty. 

On  account  of  failing  health,  J.  B.  Gilly  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  schools  of  Wise  county,  to  take  effect  Novem- 
ber first  Mr.  Gilly  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  July  ist,  i886, 
since  which  time  he  has  faithfully  discharged  the  obligations  then  assumed. 
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The  Board  of  Education,  in  accepting.  Mr.   Gilly*s  resignation,  tender 
him  their  best  wishes  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  health. 

Mr.  James  M.  Durham  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  Mr.  Gilly's  successor,  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  June  30th,  1889. 


State  School  Funds. — Last  year  the  State  School  Funds  appor- 
tioned amounted  to  $812,373.80;  for  the  current  school  year  two  appor- 
tionments have  been  made,  aggregating  $837,673.16.  The  schools, 
therefore,  receive  $25,299.36  more -State  money  this  year  than  last. 


The  Conference. — Superintendents  who  reach  the  city  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference,  are  requested 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  400  N.  12th  street; 
those  who  arrive  during  the  session  of  the  Conference  will  please  be 
careful  to  report  to  the  Secretary  before  taking  their  seats  as  members  of 
the  body.     By  this  means  an  accurate  record  of  attendance  can  be  made. 


Sohool  Legislation  Froposedt 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Bill  reported  from  the  Special  Joint 
Committee  on  School  Laws  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  school  officers  at  this  time,  especially  in 
view  of  the  proposed  discussion  of  the  subject  of  school  laws  at  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  Conference.  The  legislation  proposed  is  the 
result  of  the  joint  deliberations  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  committee  of  superintendents  of  schools.  The  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  sections  of  law  as  contained  in  the  new  Code  (1887), 
but  the  amendments  proposed  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  comparison 
with  existing  laws.  It  is  hoped  that  superintendents  will  be  prepared  to 
submit  their  views  on  this  important  subject  when  the  same  shall  come 
before  the  Conference  : 

§1445.  The  board  shall  hold  a  regular  annual  meeting  during!  the 
month  of  July,  the  exact  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  itself,  or  in  default 
thereof  by  the  president. 

§  1446.  The  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  year, 
which  shall  give  in  detail  its  official  acts  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June  preceding. 
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§  1462.  The  clerk  of  each  district  school  board,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  1890,  and  every  five  years  thereafter,  shall  take  a  census 
of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  residing 
within  the  school  district,  etc. 

§  1468,  The  term  of  office  of  the  various  district  school  trustees  shall 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  July  next  succeeding  their  appointment, 
except  where  such  appointments  are  made  to  fill  unexpired  terms,  in 
which  case  the  term  of  such  appointee  shall  begin  immediately,  and  be 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 

§  1466.  To  employ  teachers  and  to  dismiss  them  when  delinquent,  ineffi- 
cient or  in  anywise  unworthy  of  the  position ;  provided:  that  no  contract 
shall  be  made  with  any  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  free  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth  who  is  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  any  member  of 
the  district  board  of  trustees  in  the  district,  or  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  wherein  such  person  proposes  to  teach,  without  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  district,  by 
vote  duly  entered  in  the  clerk's  records  of  the  proceedings  of  such 
board.  To  report  on  any  special  matter  when  required  by  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  to  report  to  him  annually,  by  the  first  day 
of  August  down  to  the  first  day  of  July  preceding,  on  all  subjects  indicated 
in  the  blank  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

§  1469.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  district  board  of  each  school  district 
to  divide  their  respective  districts  into  so  many  school  precincts  as  there 
are  schools  in  said  districts,  laying  off  the  precincts  for  white  and  colored 
schools  separately,  though  the  lines  thereof  may  be  the  sam^ ;  said  board 
shall  define  accurately  the  boundaries  of  each  of  said  precincts,  and  the 
clerk  of  such  board  shall  record,  in  the  record  book  of  the  district,  the 
boundaries  of  each  of  such  precincts. 

The  precincts  for  whites  shall  be  numbered  with  cardinal  numbers  and 
the  precincts  for  black  with  capital  letters. 

Children  shall  not  be  received  into  a  school  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
school  precinct  in  which  they  reside,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
board  of  district  trustees  of  the  district  to  which  such  school  precinct 

belongs. 

Said  precincts  may  be  rearranged  and  the  boundaries  thereof  changed 
from  time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  district  boards. 

A  precinct  may  be  made  to  include  portions  of  two  or  more  districts 
with  the  consent  of  the  district  boards  interested. 

Every  precinct  thus  formed  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict board  in  whose  territory  the  school-house  is  situated. 

§  148 1.  Provided  further,  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power, 
at  its  discretion,  to  establish  ti'aining  schools  and  institutes  for  teachers,  to 
be  held  during  the  vacation  of  the  schools,  at  convenient  points  in  the 
State,  for  the  promotion  of  school  organization,  discipline,  and  instruc- 
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tion  ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  may  be  set  apart  from  tl 
fiind  a  sum  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  per  ai 
that  no  such  school  or  institute  shall  continue  beyond  twe 
any  one  year. 

§  1484.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  ci 
fore  the  county  school  board  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
delinquent  school  tax  for  the  preceding  year,  together  » 
and  his  vouchers  and  other  official  papers  which  cont; 
evidences  of  payment,  and  other  transactions  pertainin 
and  disbursement  of  funds  for  public  free  school  purp 
year  next  preceding.  And  in  like  manner  it  shall  be 
clerks  of  all  district  boards  to  lay  before  the  county  boa 
meeting,  the  official  record  and  account  books,  vouchers, 
and  all  other  official  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the 
of  the  year  just  closed. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  to  carefully  examin 
list,  books,  papers,  and  vouchers,  and  if  upon  the  exa 
there  should  appear  to  have  been  any  delinquency  or  in 
act  of  any  treasurer,  district  board  of  trustees,  or  any  0 
thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  school  board  t 
of  the  facts  upon  its  record,  and  to  take  such  other  ac 
may  require. 

§  14S5.  Should  any  county  treasurer  fail  to  produce  a 
county  school  board  the  list  of  delinquent  school  taxesa 
papers,  or  any  of  them,  as  required  by  the  preceding  st 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  board  to  enter  up< 
that  meeting  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  against  such  delinque 
when  settlement  is  finally  made  by  such  treasurer  a  furth 
lars  for  every  day  which  shall  elapse  between  the  annual 
board  and  the  time  when  such  treasurer  shall  deliver  to 
said  board  the  delinquent  list,  books,  and  papers  as  pro 
ceding  section. 

§1506.  And  provided  further,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
supervisors  of  any  county,  upon  being  requested  so  to 
school  board  of  such  county,  to  allow  a  gross  sum  out  c 
for  public  free  school  purposes  in  such  county,  instead  of 
and  district  tax,  as  heretofore  provided,  not  to  exceed  tw 
hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  in 
of  which  sum  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  scho< 
county  to  set  apart  a  sum,  not  exceeding  seventy-6v( 
num,  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  system  in  the  a. 
of  such  sum  to  be  apportioned  by  the  county  superin 
the  various  districts  of  ihe  county,  according  to  schoo! 
the  district  board  shall  have  authority  each  year  to  di 
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apportioned  to  such  district  between  county  and  district  funds,  as  the 
exigencies  of  such  district  may  require. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer  of  such 
apportionment  as  soon  as  made,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  treasurer 
to  place  to  the  credit  of  each  district  on  his  books  the  amount  to  which 
such  district  may  be  entitled  out  of  said  fund. 

All  State  funds  for  the  pay  of  teachers  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasurer  of  each  county,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  for  said  county,  which  warrant  shall  state  on  its  face  that  such 
superintendent  has  received  the  monthly  report  of  such  teacher  for  the 
month,  for  the  pay  of  which  said  warrant  is  issued,  the  enrollment  and 
average  attendance  shown  by  said  report,  and  shall  be  for  such  sum  as 
said  teacher  is,  under  his  or  her  contract,  entitled  to  receive  for  such 
month. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month,  to  certify  to  the  clerk  of  each  district  board  of  school 
trustees  in  his  county,  a  statement  showing  to  what  teachers  in  such  dis- 
trict warrants  have  been  issued  during  the  preceding  month,  the  amount 
of  each  warrant,  and  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance  upon  which 
each  of  said  warrants  was  issued. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  treasurer  to  pay  the  warrants  drawn 
under  this  section  out  of  any  State  funds  collected  by  him,  including  any 
sum  collected  from  license  taxes. 

And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  treasurer  to  retain  in  his  hands 
so  much  of  the  State  money  collected  by  him  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
in  full  the  amount  due  to  the  schools  of  his  county,  under  section  1510, 
for  the  current  school  year.  The  county  superintendent  may  issue  his 
warrants  in  such  sums,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  in  which  case  the  war- 
rant shall  be  for  the  amount  due,  as  will  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
payee,  &c. 

§1510.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  July,  the  county  school  board  shall 
compare  the  warrants  issued  by  each  district  board  with  those  paid  by 
the  treasurer,  and  the  warrants  issued  by  the  county  superintendent  with 
the  monthly  certification  of  said  superintendent,  under  section  1506,  and 
report  the  result  to  the  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instruction. 

§  151 1.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  furnish  to  the  several 
superintendents  of  schools  blank  warrants,  in  such  form  as  he  may  pres- 
cribe to  be  used  by  such  superintendents  in  drawing  State  funds  for  the 
pay  of  public  free  school  teachers,  under  section  1506. 

§  1520.  All  county  funds  for  the  pay  of  public  free  school  teachers  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  provided  by  section  151 2  for  paying  out  State  funds. 
For  the  pay  of  the  clerks  of  boards  of  district  school  trustees,  the  cost 
of  providing  the  school-houses  and  the  appurtenances  thereto  and  the 
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repairs  thereof,  school  furniture  and  appliances,  necessary  text-books  for 
children  attending  the  public  free  schools,  in  cases  where  the  parent  or 
guardian  is  unable  by  reason  of  poverty  to  furnish  them,  and  any  other 
expense  attending  the  public  free  school  system,  so  far  as  the  same  is 
under  the  control  or  at  the  charge  of  the  school  district  or  its  officers,  it 
shall  be  necessary,  first  to  obtain,  from  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  the 
district  concerned,  an  order  approving  the  claim  and  directing  it  to  be 
paid,  which  shall  be  duly  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  said  board, 
whereupon  a  warrant  shall  be  drawn,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  said 
board  and  countersigned  by  the  clerk  thereof,  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  such  money,  and  stating  on  its  face  the  amount 
of  such  warrant,  the  purpose  or  service  for  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  and  that 
,  su(;h  warrant  is  drawn  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  board,  which  war- 
rant shall  be  approved  by  the  county  superintesdent  of  schodls  before  it 
is  paid  by  the  county  treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  school  board  of  each  county, 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  July  of  each  year,  to  prepare  and  file  with  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  will  be  needed  during  the  next  scholastic  year  for  the  support  of 
the  public  free  school  system  of  the  county,  etc. 

§  1 52 1.  All  sums  of  money  derived  from  State  funds,  which  are  unex- 
pended in  any  year  in  any  public  free  school  district,  shall  go  into  the 
general  school  fund  of  the  State,  to  be  reapportioned  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  all  sums  derived  from  county  funds  unexpended  in  any  year,  in 
any  public  free  school  district,  shall  remain  to  the  credit  of  sucfa  district 
for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries : 
provided,  however,  that  any  county  school  board  shall  have  power,  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present  concurring,  to  order  the  reapportionment 
among  the  several  districts  of  such  county  of  any  county  school  money 
unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  public  free  school  district  thereof;  and 
provided,  further,  that  any  county  school  board  shall  have  power,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  concurring,  to  authorize  the  school  trustees 
of  any  public  free  school  district  of  such  county  to  apply  any  county 
school  money  unexpended  in  any  year  in  such  district,  and  remaining  to 
the  credit  thereof,  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  school  buildings,  or  to  the 
payment  of  any  debts  due  therefor.  All  sums  derived  from  district  funds, 
unexpended  in  any  year,  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  district  fund  for  use 
the  ensuing  year. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  any  county 
school  board,  exclusive  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  due  notice  of  any  proposed  meeting  of  said  board 
under  this  act  having  been  given  by  the  president  thereof  to  all  the  mem- 
bers thereof  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  suspend 
the  operation  of  any  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  now  in  force,  author- 
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izing  any  particular  school  district  to  use  unexpended  county  school 
money  for  erecting  or  repairing  school  buildings,  or  for  other  special  dis- 
trict school  purposes. 


Items  from  Reports. 

AUeghany  Counfy, — Superintendent  McCorkle :  Our  Normal  lasted 
six  weeks  and  was  a  success,  in  a  small  way.  There  were  fifteen  teachers 
in  attendance  from  the  county,  and  many  others  came  for  a  few  days  at 
a  time. 

Amherst  0?««/y.— Superintendent  Richeson:  Prospects  for  good  work 
in  our  schools  have  never  been  better.  Several  school-houses  have  been 
erected  this  fall. 

Bedford  County, — Superintendent  Hawkins :  The  schools  of  this  county, 
with  few  exceptions,  opened  October  ist.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
made  the  maximum  county  and  district  levies. 

Brunsunck  County, — Superintendent  Blick :  Much  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  schools.  Several  school-houses  will  be  erected  this  fall.  Trustees 
auentive  to  their  duties. 

Buchanan  County. — Superintendent  Ratliff:  The  schools  of  this  county 
are  prosperou?.  Attendance  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  A 
good  corps  of  teachers  has  been  secured. 

Charlotte  County. — Superirttendent  Watkins:  The  outlook  for  a  pros- 
perous session  is  good.  The  district  boards  have  exercised  great  care  in 
their  appointment  of  teachers,  and  we  hope  for  more  fruitful  results.  One 
new  school -house  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $750,  and  another 
is  in  process  of  erection. 

Flf^d  Gww/)'. —Superintendent  Willis :  Two  new  school-houses  have 
been  erected  this  fall. 

Franklin  County, — Superintendent  Duncan:  The  superintendent  has 
traveled  over  the  entire  county  during  the  last  six  weeks.  Besides  exami- 
nations, several  educational  meetings  have  been  held.  I  find  it  very  bene- 
ficial to  be  among  the  patrons  of  the  schools  frequently.  My  purpose  is 
to  visit  every  school  in  the  county  at  least  twice — some  more  frequently — 
during  the  current  school  year. 

Frederick  Gw^i/j/. —Superintendent  Lynch:  Our  city  (Winchester) 
schools  have  opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  an  additional  teacher.  The  City  Council  has  appro- 
priated $1,200  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  large  school  building  with 
steam. 
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Madison  CoutUy, — Superintendent  Banks:  .Two  additional  school- 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  another  will  be  completed  at  an  early  day. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  schools,  and  unusual  interest  in  the 
selection  of  competent  teachers, 

Mecklenburg  County, — Superintendent  Smith :  I  am  visiting  the  schools 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  examining  the  daily  programmes,  etc.  I  never  fail 
to  call  for  the  Register  (  Virginia  School)^  and  always  call  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  school  to  pupils  who  have  been  regular  in  attendance,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  not  been.     This  has  a  happy  effect. 

PortsmotUh, — Superintendent  Ash  ton  :  Schools  opened  September  3d. 
The  attendance  is  large,  and  scholars  and  teachers  have  settled  down  to 
honest  work.  School-houses  are  in  good  condition.  During  vacation 
slate  black-boards  were  placed  in  eight  rooms  of  the  fourth  district 
building. 

Prifue  William  County, — Superintendent  Thornton :  It  is  with  extreme 
pain  that  I  report  the  death  of  Mr.  John  M.  Payne,  clerk  of  Dumfries 
district  board.  Mr.  Payne  was  the  oldest  school  officer  In  the  county, 
having  been  clerk  of  the  Dumfries  board  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  A 
more  faithful  and  efficient  school  officer  could  not  have  been  found  in  the 
State. 

Scott  County, — Superintendent  Smith:  Two  nice  school-houses  were 
completed  in  September ;  five  more  are  under  contract.  Have  visited 
about  fifty  schools  and  find  them  doing  well. 

Stafford  County, — Superintendent  Weedon:  We  have  secured  the 
very  best  teachers  from  a  large  number  of  applicants,  and  our  propects 
for  success  are  bright. 

Wythe  County, — Superintendent  Huffard :  We  have  an  excellent  corps 
of  teachers  this  session;  by  far,  I  think,  the  best  ever  engaged  in  this 
county. 


Sohool  Visitation. 


[The  following  article,  from  The  County  School  Council  and  Our  Country 
and  Village  Schools  (Chicago),  October  issue,  contains  some  valuable 
suggestions,  which  are  commended  to  county  and  city  superintendents 
of  our  State.] 

Superintendent  L.  P.  Cravens  handed  us,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  sheet  of 
letter  cap.     On  it  were  printed  the  questions  given  below,  with  the  head- 
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log  as  rq)resented.    The  questions  are  arranged  to  the  left  of  the  sheet, 
thus  leaving  ample  room  to  the  right  for  answers. 
Its  use  in  visitation  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  county  superintendents. 

District  No 

Township N W. 

Date  of  Visit i8 


Teacher. 


PROGRAMME. 

Is  there  a  daHy  programme  of  work  ? 
Is  it  placed  before  the  school  ? 
Is  it  a  suitable  one  ? 

MANUAL. 

Is  it  used  by  teacher  ? 

By  pupils  ?     How  is  it  used  ? 

What  effect  does  its  use  have  upon  the  work  ? 

What  are  the  difficulties,  if  any,  in  its  use  ? 

What  care  is  taken  of  it  ? 

WORK. 

Is  there  definiteness  of  system  7 
Are  objects  used  in  developing  ideas  ? 
Are  pupils  apparently  strengthened  ? 
Is  there  study  of  the  subject  ? 
How  do  the  classes  progress  ? 

RECITATION. 

How  conducted  ? 

What,  apparently,  is  the  teacher's  idea  of  a  recitation  ? 

Is  there  proper  attention  ? 

Do  pupils  show  proper  respect  in  their  answers  ? 

Is  the  text-book  properly  used  in  recitations  ? 

QUESTIONS. 

Is  the  manner  of  asking  proper  ? 

To  whom  addressed  ? 

How  answered  ? 

Are  they  suggestive  or  leading  ? 


'^ 
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INSTRUCTION. 


Is  it  interesting  ? 

Does  it  bear  upon  actual  needs  ? 

Is  it  comprehensive  ? 

Is  it  easily  understood  ? 


WRITTEN  WORK. 


Is  much  done  ? 

Is  it  neat  and  accurate  ? 

In  what  grade  is  most  done  ? 


ARE  CORRECTIONS  MADE   IN 


Incorrect  use  of  language  ? 

Incorrect  pronunciation  ? 

Incorrect  use  of  capitals,  periods,  etc.  ? 


GRADATION. 

Is  the  school  properly  graded  ? 

Are  pupils  generally  regular  in  their  studies  ? 

Are  any  pupils  in  Second  reader  not  doing  language  and  number  work? 

Are  any  pupils  working  in  grades  beyond  their  ability  ? 

• 

ORDER. 

How  is  the  order  ? 

How  during  recitations  as  compared  with  other  times  ? 

What  are  the  difficulties,  if  any  ? 

Does  the  teacher  apparently  make  proper  preparation  beforehand  ? 

Is  any  effort  being  made  to  secure  a  library  ? 

In  what  condition  is  the  Classification  Register  ? 

How  accurately  is  the  Classification  Register  kept  ? 

Is  a  daily  record  of  the  work  of  pupils  kept  ? 

Are  monthly  reports  made  to  pupils  and  their  parents  ? 

Is  proper  use  made  of  blackboard,  maps,  etc.  ? 

Is  there  commendation  as  well  as  censure  ? 

Does  the  teacher  exhibit  force  of  character,  tact,  ability  ? 

Is  the  teacher's  voice  pleasant  and  commanding  ? 

Is  the  teacher  given  to  talking  and  telling  too  much  ?  «^ 

Is  enough  work  given  to  keep  pupils  constantly  busy  ? 
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Is  the  personal  appearance  of  the  teacher  good  ? 

Is  the  teacher  neat  in  dress  ? 

Is  neatness  on  part  of  pupils  insisted  upon  ? 

What  is  the  conduct  of  pupils  during  intermission  ? 

Are  pupils  genteel  in  their  general  deportment  ? 

Is  the  ventilation  of  school-room  good  ? 

Is  the  school-room  clean  ? 


Inflaenoe  of  School  Direotors. 

One  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  the  times  is  the  tendency  of  school 
boards  to  unite  in  associated  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
and  the  consideration  of  measures  likely  to  improve  our  school  system 
and  give  increased  energy  and  efficiency  to  its  local  administration.  We 
welcome  this  awakening  interest  in  the  cause  with  infinite  satisfaction, 
and  bid  an  earnest  Godspeed  to  these  auspicious  movements.  It  is  a 
return  to  first  principles  that  is  full  of  encouragement,  and  is  a  harbinger 
of  inspiring  and  most  satisfying  results. 

Origfnally  the*  school  boards  were  the  only  as  well  as  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  administration  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  intendment 
of  the  law  and  the  expectation  of  its  framers  was  that  the  most  intelligent 
and  resf)onsible  citizens  of  the  districts  would  be  chosen  to  the  office 
of  School  Director,  and,  as  enlightened  and  influential  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  the  schools  would,  of  cburse,  be  organized  and  maintained  so  as 
to  develop  their  highest  capacity  for  usefulness  to  the  community  and 
corresponding  credit  to  the  Commonwealth.  This  ideal,  however,  was 
not  speedily  realized,  and  it  was  discovered  amongst  other  things  that  their 
services  should  be  supplemented  by  professional  agencies  to  look  after 
the  work  of  tuition  in  the  schools — not  to  ignore  or  supplant  Directors, 
but  toco-operate  with  and  help  them.  In  the  course  of  time  this  corope- 
ration  has  become  better  understood  and  appreciated.  Superintendents 
and  Directors  have  come  closer  together  in  mutual  sympathy  and  unison 
of  purpose;  and  the  time  is  at  length  at  hand  when  Directors  in  general, 
more  fully  appreciating  the  character  and  scope  of  their  high  office,  are 
looking  farther  and  aiming  higher  than  the  performance  of  the  mere  rou- 
tine duties  which  the  letter  of  the  law  devolves  upon  them.  They  appre- 
ciate, in  greater  degree  than  ever  before,  the  fact  that  they  can  be  what 
the  law  intended — a  moulding  and  controlling  influence  in  shaping  and 
developing  the  policy  of  the  school  system  and  the  legislation  yet  needed 
for  the  completion  of  its  organic  structure. 
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This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the  school  department  can  bid  All  Hail !  to 
this  pervading  and  potential  auxiliary  influence,  that  will  lighten  itslaboi^ 
and  lift  the  schools  to  a  much  higher  grade  of  excellence  than  would  be 
possible  without  it.  The  Convention  of  School  Directors  in  Schuylkill 
county,  whose  proceedings  were  published  in  TA^  School  JaumcU  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  held,  illustrated  one  phase  of  this  most  hopeful  and 
encouraging  new  departure.  A  still  more  conspicuous  phase  of  this  new 
movement  was  the  Chester  County  Association  of  School  Directors,  that 
took  specific  action  with  regard  to  the  closer  supervision  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  rural  districts — the  boroughs  and  cities  being  already 
provided  for  under  existing  laws. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  presentation  of  a  well-digested 
and  carefully  drawn  bill  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  a  single, 
district  or  associated  districts,  which  was  published  in  The  Journal  for 
June  last.  This  was  the  consummation  and  outcome  of  efforts,  more  or 
less  earnest,  thaf  have  been  made  for  more  than  thirty  years  past  to  secure 
district  supervision  of  the  schools,  subordinate  of  course  to  the  county 
superintendent,  and  the  officials  in  authority  here  to  act  in  concert  with  him. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  call  this  new  officer  dimsian  superintendent, 
which,  while  it  clearly  distinguishes  him  from  the  borough  and  city  super- 
intendents, yet  indicates  the  precise  character  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
he  will  exercise.  The  title  and,  indeed,  the  bill  itself  are,  we  think,  sus- 
ceptible of  some  little  modification,  by  which  it  would  be  improved.  That 
done  there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to  the  same,  and  it  should  be- 
come a  law  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  can  have  opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 
Our  chain  of  school  supervision  will  then  have  been  completed  to  the  last 
link,  and  will  place  Pennsylvania  in  this  regard  in  advance  of  every  other 
State  in  the  Union;  for  no  other  State  can  present  a  sjrstem  of  school 
supervision  at  once  so  symmetrical  and  well  adjusted  as  our  own. 

This  measure,  coming  in  its  ultimate  form  from  school  directors  them- 
selves, who  have  become  conscious  of  their  wants,  will  carry  with  it  a 
prestige  and  weight  more  influential  than  the  recommendation  of  any 
single  officer  based  upon  theory,  and  is  a  most  happy  illustration  how 
intelligently  and  well  the  cause  can  be  helped  along  when  the  local  school 
authorities  make  up  their  minds  to  contribute  their  efforts  and  influence 
to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  for  the  common  good.— -filt/.  De^* 
Penn.  School  Journal^  October^  1888* 


•^The  Qfeat  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Vio/M.^^—Padfic  Churchman, 

The  Century  Magazine  in  1889 


Wn^V  has  it  such  an  enormous  circulation  ?     Experts  estimate  that  between  two  and 
three  millions  of  people  read  each  number. 

B£C  ATJSE!  ^"^  century  is  above  everything  a  leader.    It  led  the  development 

of  wood-engraving  in  America  and  it  has  fostered  American  authors. 
It  is  alive  to  the  issues  of  to-day.     What  it  prints  sets  people  to  thinking  and  talking. 

BEO  A  ITSf!  ^^(^^^^  other  periodicals  may  come  into  the  family,  the  great  reading 

world  has  found  out  that  **  no  household  can  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
without  The  Century.*'    ''  Its  success  is  explained  by  its  contents." 

BUO  ATTSfi  ^^  greatest  writers  of  the  world  like  to  have  their  work  read  by  the 

greatest  number,  and  therefore  to  such  a  magazine  as  The  Century 
the  best  naturally  comes.  It  was  for  The  Century  that  Gen.  Grant  first  wrote  his  remi- 
niscences of  important  battles. 

BECAITSfi  '^  ^^  publishing  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  his  private  secretaries. 

Of  this  it  has  been  said,  *<  The  young  man  who  is  not  reading  it  robs 
himself  of  that  which  he  will  one  day  hunger  for."  The  coming  year  presents  the  most 
impoitant  part  of  this  great  history,  which  may  be  begun  at  any  time. 

BEC ATTJIE  ^^  ^^  printing  those  remarkable  articles  on  "  Siberia  and  the  Exile  Sys- 

tem,**  by  George  Kennan,  which  are  attracting  universal  attention  and 
are  being  reprinted  in  hundreds  of  foreign  newspapers,  but  are  not  allowed  to  enter  Russia. 
The  "Chicago  Tribune  "  says  that  **  no  other  magazine  articles  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage just  now  touch  upon  a  subject  which  so  vitally  interests  all  thoughtful  people  in 
Europe  and  America  and  Asia."  They  are  "a«  judicial  as  the  opinion  of  a  Supreme  Court 
tribunal — as  thrilling  as  the  most  sensational  drama." 

BECAUSE!  ^""^^"S  ^^^9  '^'^^  century  is  to  have  a  series  of  engravings  of  the 

greatest  pictures  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  made  by  Timothy  Cole,  the 
leading  wood-engraver  of  the  world,  who  has  spent  four  years  in  Italy  on  this  work ;  a 
series  of  "Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana,"  by  George  W.  Cable;  occasionally  richly 
illustrated  papers  describing  the  scenes  of  the  current  International  Sunday- School  lessons; 
interesting  illustrated  papers  on  Ireland,  and  a  series  of  humorous  and  pathetic  Iri>h- 
American  stories;  a  striking  illustrated  novelette,  "  The  Romance  of  Dollard,"  by  a  new 
writer,  and  other  novelettes  to  be  announced  later ;  .supplemental  war  'paper*,  untechnical 
and  descriptive  of  special  incidents;  <*  Picture«F^f  the  Far  West,"  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
etc.,  etc.  We  have  not  space  here  to  announce  all  the  new  features.  Let  us  send  you 
(free)  our '<  Catalogue  of  Special  Publications,"  with  original  illustrations,  containinjg  full 
prospectus,  special  offer  of  back  numbers  to  beginning  of  the  Siberian  papers,  etc  The 
November  number,  which  h^ins  the  new  volume,  is  for  sale  everywhere  after  November 
ist.    The  Century  costs  35  cents  a  number ;  $4  a  year.    Address, 


THE  CENTURY  COMPANY, 

33  East  zTth  Street,  New  York. 


Are  You  Intending  to  Build  a  Home  7 

If  so,  send  us  your  address  and  50  cents  in  stamps  or  postal  note  for  our  new  b  >ok  con- 
taining over  Fifty  Different  Styles  and  Plans  of  Houses,  costing  from  ^200  to  ^$3,500, 
suitable  for  City,  Town  or  Country,  arranged  by  the  best  architects  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  The  book  gives  pictures  and  plans  of  each  house,  showing  just  how  they 
look  when  completed.  Any  carpenter  can  build  from  these  plans.  If  you  ever  intend  to 
build  a  house,  write  at  once,  as  this  advertisement  will  not  appear  again  in  this  paper. 
Address, 

P.  C.  SHEPARD,  Evansburg,  Pa. 
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FROM  POLE  TO  POLE 

TOCRS  l(OIIIID''TBe  WORLD. 

nnkDowu  ludi;  IlicbU  mltb  «<nig«  mao  >iid  fero- 
dlKOTeren:  I'brough  lbs Torrtd Vnd  Fhgld  Zonw: 

"sCAMMeLl  a  cb'.  Box  8^3", 


^^^^^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  POUNDKV. 


■mi  laiuUT  nl  tron  •■•>■•  U  »»■■*  In  tmJthM  Ita 

u<na  un.  siiiiHur  4  00.,  M 11^  roniiun,  uhi^ 


"A  If  Jiw//)'  fit  idtai young  piopU's  magasine,  and  holds  Iht  first  ^/ate."— Buston  Jounul. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  '89. 

An  AU-Around-the-fForld  tear. 

This  world -renowned  magatinc  '■  for  young  people  and  iheir  elders  "  is  to  h««e  »  gre«l 
piogiamme  foi  tbe  new  volume  heKinninj;  wi(b  November,  lSS8.  The  editor,  Mrs.  Muj 
Mapcs  Dodge,  oils  il  "an  all  ■round-lhe-world  yea.!."  Of  course  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
tents, as  heretofore,  will  relate  to  American  subjects  ;  but  yoang  America  is  always  glad  to 
leam  what  goes  on  in  the  world  oulside,  and  these  stories  and  descriptive  papers  are  not 
of  (he  dry  );eographlcal  urder.  and  they  will  be  strikingly  illustrated.  We  have  space  hen 
for  only  a  few  prominent  announcements. 

AMERICA. — "Little  Saint  Eliiaheth,"  by  Mr!!.  Bornell,  author  of  "  Little  Lord  Finn- 
tleroy";  -The  Routine  of  the  Kepuhlic,  H  iw  the  Government  it  Carried  On  "  ;  "College 
Aihleiics";  "Amateur  Piiiito|;raijhy  "  ;  "  B  lys  and  the  National  Gdard  "  ;  "The  Girls' 
Crusade";  Indian  S'orie^  S.:huu I  Ijiorio;,  etc.  "The  Bells  of  Si.  Anne,"  >  serial  ibosl 
Canada.  South  American  bturies — 'A  Riilroad  in  the  Clouds  "  ;  >■  Indians  of  tbe  Ama- 
zon," by  Mr".  Frank  R  Stockton,  etc 

EUROPE.—"  Ufe  in  Norway."  by  H.  EI.  BoyeJien  ;  ••  Holland  and  the  Dolch,"  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Mape*  Dodge ;  "  The  Queen's  Navy,"  by  Lieut.  F.  H.  Smith,  R.  N.;  "  The 
Winchester  School  *' ;  "English  Raiiway  Trains";  "Ferdinand  de  Lesseps";  Gainuii 
Italian  (art)  and  Russian  papers,  etc.,  etc. 

ASIA.— Van  Phou  L;e  writes  of  "  Boys  and  Girls  in  China,"  and  there  t»  a  desciiptiia 
of  "  Some  of  John  Chinaman's  Invention'."  Mrs.  Holman  Hunt  describes  "  Home  Lift 
in  the  Ei«i ";  paprrs  on  Siam.  Japan  and  other  countriei. 

AFRICA — "The  While  Pisha,"  by  Noah  Brooks,  a  sketch  of  Henry  M.  Stanley; 
"  How  an  Amcican  Family  Lived  in  Egypt  "  ;  "  Siilor-Boy  Dromioi,"  a  atory  of  ibc 
lieceof  Alexandria. 

AUSTRALIA.— A  aeries  of  inteteiting  articles  imparting  much  novel  and  amosiag 
information  trancemine  (he  hi^tury,  the  animal  and  plant  life,  etc.,  of  a  wonderful  land. 

THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  THE  SEA.—"  How  We  Made  the  Kartbeu 
North,"  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Gree  y,  of  the  Greelv  Expedition  ;  "A  Dash  with  Dogs  for  Life  or 
Death,"  1^  Lieut.  Schwaika ;  "A  Modern  Middy  "  ;  "A  Submarine  Ramble,''  etc,  etc. 

Subscription  price,  tj  a  year ;  25  ceni^  a  number.  Subscriptions  are  receired  by  book- 
sellers and  newsdealer?  everywhere,  or  by  the  publishers.  Remit  by  P.  O  rooney-oido, 
bank  check,  draft,  or  regisiered  letter,  Tbe  new  volume  begin*  with  November.  Diam- 
bir  is  Iki  grial  Christmas  Numitr. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,33e«Bt  t7thSt.,H.Y. 
1  afthtAngh'Saxv»aorld:'—Oirit- 
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IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  SweetacBS. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  EUaticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Workmanship. 

MAnriiT  B.  RAMOS  &  CO., 

SOS    HOiA-ZN    STZt£ET,    ^  I  O  H  ^«  O  ms  .    V  A.  . 
EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN.  CATALOGUBS  FREE. 


THE  "ECLIPSE"    COPYING   APPARATUS. 


One  iboDtand  copies  in  black.  Perfect  /or 
bdogbt  and  discarded  otber  copying  processes 
b]r  merely  ordering  our  printing  plates  and  ir'- 


ir  h an rinr riling.  Parties  having 
ie  changed  into  ihC'EcLlPSR" 
and  circulars  on  applicatinn. 


FELIX  F.  DAUS  4  CO.,  698  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOME  S.T.V".!'. 


STUDY.        Ljtin     and 

"  INTERLINEAB  CLASSICS." 
ttBpln  pan  and  CaUlons  o'~ 

tUUTRiSORa.NO.(M)    111 


PHILAVKLPIitA,  PA. 


By  Blue  &  Gray. 

Tht  ftm,t  sollMtlaD  or  the  moal  Ibrllllnit  p*n<i»l 
•odirlai,  forlorn  iHpn,  bili>lc  bnrerjr,  Imprlaon- 


WANTED.    Oqte«LI>  erorjlhinit. 

^UHKT  BOOK  CO,  I 
FalUHfau,  Pi.,  or  S 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 
STEEL  PENS  : 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  JS7S. 
Ho«.  303^«04-l7O-604, 

THE  UOST  PEBFSCT  OF  FIMTSL 


$T5™$250i-':r.rr.?:s 

Agents  preferred  who  can    furrish   a  horse 

Spare  moments  may  be  proHlably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cilies. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  loog  Main  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 


THOS.  J.  STARKE  &  SONS, 

909  I.  Udin  Street,  Sichmoiul,  Tft. 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS  AND  PRINTERS 


We  carry  a  full  stock  of  College,  Public  and  Private  Scbool 
Text- Books  and  Stationery. 

See  nur  Studenta'  ffote-Booka  and  Tablets  b^ore  buying. 

188    TEAGHBRS    W ANTED  t 

Send  stamps  Tor  FREE  REGISTRATION  Plan  and  American  Coll^ 
Directory  Supplement 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

IT   ST^lsTUS    JlJI    THE   SB!  A  T). 

TEE  LIGHT-BOmilXe 
DOMESTIC! 

Thii  cat  ahowB  ths  Ne*  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  thfti  tbe  Compu; 
is  non  introdDcing. 
Arlieticbllj  Boaatifiil.     Witboat 
a  Peer.     In  its  MeohBiiiMl 
CoD*tractioD  it  hu 
No  BiTftl. 
The  new  line  of  AttachmiiiU 
thtit  are  qov  beine  plusd  vith 
each  "DomeBlic"  are  Bpeci&lliw- 
No    otber    machine    bM   tbem. 
These  Attschmenta  &nd  the  N«» 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domet- 
tic"    more    than   ever,   without 
qoeatioD,      the       Ackaovledited 
Standard  of  EiceUance, 
Ageaia  vaotsd.     Addren 
Domettio  S«wlng  Maohlna  Co.,  Biohmood,  Va. 
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r  UNXVERSZTT    OF    VXRGIl^IA. 

I  Literary,  Scibntific»  and  Professional  Departments, 

[  Including 

r         Law,  Medicine*  Eng^eerinK,  and  Asricnlture* 

'  Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.     Their  necessary  expenses  range 

from  I179  to  ^248.    Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
tbe  Faculty. 

P.  O.  UnlversJty  of  Virginia. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  WnX  DO  AliL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 

ladading  Booka,  PamphlatB,  Oatalogoefl,  GoIloEe  Journals  and  Magaxioes,  Lett«r>HeadB,  Bill-Heada, 

Burineas  Ctatrda,  CLrcnIars,  Poatan,  etc.,  etc. 
And  glTe  bett«r  material  and  workmanship  for  LESS  BfONBT  than  any  eetablishment  in  the  United 
States.    Send  for  tempies  and  prices  BBFORB  PLAOINO^ORDBRS.    IT  WILL  PAT  TOU. 

J.  P.  BIXI.  Sc  CO., 

UaDuliustnrlng  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Magiirs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Bt«|e  for  the 
fourth  tlm^  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  Hlatory  ia  required  in  all  schoola  in  the  State,  we  Inrite 
school  (rfBcials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  subject.  We  are  also 
the  authorised  distributing  agenta  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  8TATB  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
and  ^plioationa  Ibr  auppllea,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 
4^  Send  for  Price-List  and  DiKounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  COm  Publishers. 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. $  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Miehtnand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEAGHER8 
WZTHGUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situatioas  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad 

THE  ALLEGHANY  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  Jame3  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Ste&m  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \  for  all  points  North  and   Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /  and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

-  This  Line  Offers  to  the  Travelins:  Public 

Low* Rates f  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  ConnectioThs. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 


u 

THE  REST  EQUIBBED  BOAI>  IN   THE  SOUTH f 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghouse 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 
Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDQK  aod 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering-Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  B^- 
gage  Checked  to  Destination. 

DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS.  J.  R.  HACHURDO, 

Rec«iTeni  and  Managers.  Q«nenl  Freight  and  Tieket.AffeBt 


TUCKERS  I 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  £Uich  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo- lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  $1 ;  half  set,  1 10  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen :  size  2x3^ 
in.,4c.;  2;^x4X,6c.;  2^x4^^,  8c.;  ZliMUf  I2c.;  S'A^SHf 
i8c.;  4Xx6,  25c.,  4>^x6>^,  30c.;  S}4^7)4,  40c.  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  .school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers*  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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UTO^W   ie» E -A- ID "2*  I 


lEclectic  ^bijelcal  ©eograpbi? 

382  Pages,  i2roa.,  30  Charts,  (51  Cuts  and  Diagrams, 

Intfoduetion  Pries,  $1.00;  Exchange  Price,  60c. 


SEHB  ftLOO  FOB  8P£0IH£ir  OOPY  BY  liAIL  P08!rFAU). 


The  Bdectic  Physical  Geography  differs  widely  from  those  in  covimon  use,  in 
(he  following  particulars : 

1.  Its  Cluirts  are  Distinct  and  graphically  accurate.  Each  chart  contai^is  but 
a  single  set  of  physical  features,  thus  avoiding  over  •crowding  and  confusion,  while 
by  the  use  of  different  projections,  graphic  accuracy  is  secured. 

2.  It  Assumes  no  Scientific  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  youn^  pupil  begin- 
mng  the  study.  Tae  introduciory  chapter  forms  a  brief  statement  of  the  great 
fimdamentai  Uws  of  nature  upon  the  operation  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of 
Physical  Geogn^hy  depend. 

J.  The  Order  of  -Treatinent  is  natural  and  logical.  The  enveloping  Atmosphere 
ki'cuscuc^ed  before  the  Sea,  because  its  action  is  the  pause  of  most  marine  phenomena ; 
for  similar  reasons  the  treatment  of  the  Land  follows  that  of  the  Sea  and  precedes 
that  of  Climate. 

4.  Its  Constant  Aim  is  to  Trace  to  Proximate  Causes  comaaon  and  familiar 
l^enomena,  rather  than  to  simply  describe  <hose  which  are  rare  and  exceptional 

'  5*  Its  Treatment  of  Brosion,  or  the  constant  modification  of  the  continental 
sariace  by  atmobphecic  agencies — as  exemplified  alike  by  the  shallow  rain  furrow 
and  the  Colorado  Canon,  by  the  muddy  flood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  great  Mississippi 
delta,  by  the  street-cleaning  showef  and  the  dust-raising  wind — is  not  dismissed 
with  the  usual  brief,  paragraph.  Nearly  every  chapter  in  the  book  finds  in  erosion 
s  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion. 

6.  It  Discards  the  Theory  that  the  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  of  the 
planet  is  the  mam  cause  in  producing  the  present  relief  oi  the  globe*  Recent  inves- 
tigations have  clearly  established  the  relative  insignificance  of  this  factor. 

7.  The  Chap^r  on  Weather  and  Climate  ^explains  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Signal  Service  bai>es  us  weather  predictions,  and'  describes  the  'causes  of  the 
various  climates  of  the  world. 

5.  The  Chapters  on  Life  are  something  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary  of  organic 
cokufication.  The  repnarkable  phenomena  observed  in  the  manifold  forms  and  in 
the  pecaliar  distribution  of  organisms  are  briefly  stated,  together  with  the  inferences 
which  lead  to  the  development  theory. 

9  It  Omits  all  C^uide  Book  Descriptions  of  scenery,  and  doubtful  and  useless 
kuusttcs,  thns  gaining  space  fur  a  great  number  of  hew  and  appropriate  explanatory 
cats  and  diagrams. 

10.  The  Scientific  Accuracy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specialists  in 
the  various  depattments  of  science. 

11.  Its  Sise,  xamo*»  renders  it  the  most  convenient,  most  durable,  and  the 
Qkea^st  Physical  Get^aphy  in  the  market. 


Published  by  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

dndwnatii  New  Tark  and  Boston. 


OUR  NEW  PHYSIOLOGIES 


The  following  books,  now  recognized  as  standard,  and  known  as  the  Pathfinder 
Skrtes  OF  Physiologies,  are  prepared  to  meet  State  and  Kational  L^slation  on 
I  he  subject  of  teaching  Hygienic  Physiology  with' special  reference  to  "t^  ejects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  an^  narcotics  on  the'human  aystem^"  and  to  supply  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  practical  and  common  sense  instmctioiL.  Teachers 
should  noc  fail  to  see  these  books  before  making  a  selection.^ 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRIMER. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Physiology.  With  its  plentiful 
illustrations,  large  type  and  easy  language,  devoid  of  technical  terms,  it  is  the  only 
physiology,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  suitable  for  the 
most  elementary  pupils.     Price,  30  cents. 

FOR  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

HYGIENE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

This  book  contains  only  Physiology  enough  to  make  Hygiene  intelligible,  and 
specially  refers  to  "  the  effects  of  'alcoholic  dnnks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system."  Its  s<;ientific  accuracy  is  attested  by  eminent  scientists.  Distin- 
guished teachers  have  aided  in  molding  the  matter  into  a  teachable  form.  Written  in 
a  spirit  ^f  fairness  and  in  attractive  style.     202  page?.     PtiCe/^cr  oeatfl« 

FOR  HIGHEST  GRADES. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

'  Contains  all  the  excellent  and  p<^puiar  features  that  have  given  Dr.  Steele's 
FotTRTEEN  Weeks  in  Physiology  so  wide  a  circulation.    Price,  $z.oo. 


.     SOME  OF  TEE  BECENI  ASOFTXONSc 


By  the  U.  S.  Government  for  Schools 

under  its  direct  control. 
By    the    Provincial    Government    of 

Quebec. 
By  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands. 
By  the  States  of  Michigan,  Vermont, 

Delaware,      Kentucky,     Alabama, 

North  Carolina,  Ore^^on. 


By  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Arizona, 

Washinsrtonf  Wyoming. 
By  the  Cities  of  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 

Waahingtoti,     Mimieiipolis,     Des 

Moines,  Kansas  City,  Buf^klOv  Saq 

Francisco. 
By  leading  Schools  and  Academies 

throughout  the  United  States. 


RETURNABLE  SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION,     Address: 


A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO., 

263  and  265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  PI. 


Pablisliers, 

lit  and  US  rdbin  St.,  New  M 
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What  Disoipline  in  Oar  Schools  is  Most  Valuable  to  Prepare* 
Law- Abiding  and  Law-Bespeoting  Citizens?* 

DUNCAN   BROWN,   HIGHLAND   UNIVERSITY,  KANSAS. 

Citizens  are  men  (and  in  Kansas  and  Wyoming,  women)  owing^  alle- 
giance to  a  government,  under  which  they  have  certain  rights  and  privi- 
l^es,  and  are  legally  and  morally  bound  to  perform  certain  duties.  One 
of  these  duties  is  to  reverence  and  obey  the  laws  made  by  their  own  , 
legally  appointed  representatives,  so  long  as  they  do  not  require  what 
the  conscience  condemns  as  morally  wrong.  This  fairly  includes,  also, 
the  duty  of  upholding,  and  of  aiding  to  enforce  the  laws,  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  exactly  suit  one's  own  ideas,  or  supposed  business  interest 
It  also  includes  tax-paying,  witness  bearing,  jury  duty,  and  faithfulness 
in  office  when  required,  without  evasion  or  shirking.  The  home,  the 
church,  society  and  the  school  all  have  a  part  in  the  work  of  preparing 
such  citizens.  That  of  the  school  is  probably  more  important  than  any 
one,  possibly  than  all  the  others.  What  discipline  in  our  schools  is  most 
valuable  to  this  end  ?  Certainly  it  should  begin  before  the  child's  habits 
are  formed.  I  think  it  should  continue  in  some  form  as  long  as  he  is,  in 
any  sense,  under  tutelage. 

Naturally,  the  first  thought  of  discipline  is  punishment,  but  this  is  neither 
the  root  thought  nor  the  one  most  important.  Still  a  penalty  of  some 
kind  is  needed  to  make  any  discipline  effective.  The  root  thought  in 
the  word  is  "  learning;"  not  the  noun,  but  the  participle.  (To  be  a  suc- 
cessful learner,  one  must  either  bind  himself  or  be  bound,  in  some  way, 
to  follow  some  definite  lines.) 

True  discipline  must  begin  with  the  teacher.  One  must  first  control 
himself  to  be  able  to  control  others.  (Genuine  love  for  the  pupil,  patient 
persistence  in  training,  a  true  example,  and  the  will  to  be  obeyed,  should 
be  cardinal  points  with  every  teachen 

What  is  the  object  of  discipline  ?  To  train  the  learner  or  disciple,  so 
that  eye  and  ear,  and  hand  and  mind,  may  obey  the  wiU,  he  will  obey  the 
conscientious  dictates  of  the  judgment ;  and  both  may  acknowledge  and 
obey  proper  authority.     The  pupil  thus  trained  will  be  prepared  for  any 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  at  the  late  National  Educational  Association. 
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place  that  he  (or,  in  Kansas  or  Wyoming,  she)  may  be  called  upon  to 
fill,  whether  as  leader  or  follower.  Good  citizens  are  needed  alike  in 
both  places. 

True  discipline  is  a  growth.  It  takes  time,  often  many  years,  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  ' 

(i)  The  first  step,  I  think,  should  be  submission  to  what  is  required, 
because  it  ts  required.  The  teacher  knows  best  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  the  student's  business  is  to  obey.  Quiet  but  absolute  firmness  is 
needed  just  at  this  point.  One  who  must  know  all  the  "whys"  before 
he  will  obey,  is  liable  to  become  a  dangeroi^s  citizen,  obeying  only  the  laws 
which  suit  him. 

To  prevent  their  becoming  such  citizens,  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
should  be  taught  that  obedience  to  rules  must  not  depend  on  their  liking 
or  disliking  them.  With  full  moral  and  legal  authority,  and  the  will  to 
enforce  it,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  submission  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
should  be  immediate  and  absolute,  or  teacher  and  pupil  should  part 
company.  Hesitation  is  death  to  obedience.  I  think  that  this  point  is 
the  very  corner-stone  of  successful  discipline.  Better  lose  your  pupil  or 
your  place  than  your  authority ;  but  the  true  teacher  will  seldom  need 
to  lose  either.  I  do  not  mean  that  reasons  for  rules  should  not  be  sought 
by  the  pupil,  or  frankly  and  fully  given  by  the  teacher ;  I  do  mean 
that  obedience  should  not  be  allowed  to  wait  for  or  depend  on  such 
explanation. 

But  (2)  equally  important  with  absolute  obedience,  is  the  principle  of 
self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  teacher  should  enforce  this  both 
by  example  and  precept.  Willingness  to  suffer  inconvenience,  discom- 
fort and  even  seeming  injustice,  for  the  general  good,  is  a  most  valuable 
qualification  for  citizenship. 

Closely  allied  with  this  thought  is  another  :  that  he  who  thinks  more 
of  others  than  himself  will,  in  the  end,  gain  most  for  himself.  Unselfish- 
ness is  the  surest  road  to  real  happiness  and  genuine  success,  either  for 
student  or  citizen. 

(3)  A  third  point  to  be  kept  prominent  in  discipline,  is  sacrifice  of 
present  ease  far  the  sake  of  future  power.  Enforced  disciplinary  studies 
have  a  place  here  that  nothing  else  can  fill,  in  sharpening  the  observa- 
tion, and  tempering  the  understanding  and  the  will.  Self  discipline, 
by  the  student,  to  be  kept  up  through  life,  is  a  part  of  this  thought. 
Paul  "  Kept  his  body  under" ;  or,  as  the  Sunday-school  boy  put  it,  "  Kept 
his  soul  on  top. "  Students  should  learn  to  be  masters,  and  not  servants, 
of  their  passions.  Voluntary  habits  of  cheerful  submission,  ready  obe- 
dience, thoughtfulness,  make  citizens  like  Daniel,  who  ''Purposed  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  not  defile  himself;"  and  carried  out  his  purpose  in 
honorable  service,  through  the  reigns  of  four  successive  Kings,  of  three 
different  nations. 
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(4)  This  brings  us  to  a  fourth  point  in  discipline,  self-control,  now, 
Happy  the  teacher  whose  pupils  have  learned  the  need  of  this,  and  are 
willing  to  work  for  it  under  his  guidance.  But  if  not,  and  the  home  ^ive 
no  help,  shall  he  drop  it  with  these,  and  let  them  go  ?  No,  for  this  would 
be  giving  up  the  battle  for  them,  and  a  loss  of  ground  for  all  the  rest. 
Better  hold  them  in  line  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  severest  discipline, 
until  they  shall  see  their  need,  and  try  to  supply  it.  He  may  not  even 
then  save  all,  but  he  will  save  some.  The  best  work  of  the  best  teachers, 
is  not  in  going  on  rapidly  with  the  brightest  students,  but  in  arousing 
and  helping  the  much  larger  number  of  duller  or  more  careless  ones. 
The  endurance  of  suffering,  in  some  form,  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the 
highest  development  of  character. 

To  sum  up,  I  should  insist  on  four  main  points  in  all  school  discipline : 

First — Absolute  and  immediate  ol>edience  to  all  lawful  command. 

Second— Self-sacrifice  for  the  general  good ;  with  the  corollary  that, 
in  the  end,  this  will  prove  best  even  for  self. 

Third — Self-sacrifice  noWy  for  the  sake  of  increased  power  hereafter. 
This  includes  training  in  good  habits,  the  subordination  of  desire  to  duty, 
and  the  following  out  of  some  definite  lines  to  definite  ends,  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose. 

Fourth — Self-control  now,  including,  perhaps,  training  through  suffer- 
ing, for  greater  power  and  usefulness  hereafter. 

How  shall  discipline  be  administered  ?  With  what  penalties,  and  how 
executed  ?  No  teacher  can  answer  this  fully  for  another,  or  even  always 
for  himself.  I  merely  suggest,  in  closing,  what  seem  to  me  to  be  a  few 
of  the  important  points  in  this  direction. 

(i)  Every  school  should  have  some  definite  laws  which  must  be  obeyed, 
Qnder  penalty  of  punishment. 

(2)  The  penalty  should  have  a  clear  relation  to  the  offense. 

(3)  The  penalty  should  be  sure  rather  than  severe,  though  it  should 
always  be  sure  enough  to  count. 

(4)  The  punishment  should  not  permanently  degrade  the  student  in 
his  own  estimation. 

(5)  It  should  not  subject  pupil  or  teacher  to  ridicule. 

(6)  Its  object  should  be  to  reform  the  offender,  and  prevent  offenses. 

(7)  Opportunity  should  always  be  given  (in  private)  for  the  pupil  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  and  any  known  injusjtice  should  be  promptly 
repaired. 

Finally,  while  discipline  is  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  teacher's, 
work,  it  is  sometimes  the  most  important,  and  requires  the  highest  wis-^ 
dom.  Hence,  other  things  being  equal,  I  think  that  the  teacher  who  has 
bimself  learned  humility  and  submission  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and^ 
willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  will  insist  in  planning  and  carrying 
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out  in  his  own  school  the  discipline  which  is  most  valuable  to  prepare 
law-abiding  and   law   reverencing  citizens   under   the   governments  of 
^  '        meil. —  The  Moderator. 
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The  Essentials  of  a  Beoitation. 


The  central  exercise  of  the  school  is  the  recitation.  All  other  exercises 
point  toward  it,  and  find  a  large  part  of  the  significance  in  it.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  school,  as  regards  its  specific  and  peculiar  function, 
viz.,  intellectual  culture,  can  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  reci- 
tation. There  are  certain  essential  ideas  that  belong  to  it  which  we  shall 
undertake  to  present  briefly. 

1.  The  essential  condition  of  a  good  recitation,  is  good  feeling  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  All  the  emotions  that  are  active  must  be  pleasurable 
ones  and  in  accord  with  the  end  sought.  All  intense  feeling  of  every  sort 
should  be  avoided.     Let  us  see  why. 

Each  person  has  a  certain  limited  quantity  of  energy  which  he  can  use 
before  reaching  the  point  of  fatigue.  This  may  be  all  expended  in  physi- 
cal effort,  in  which  case  there  is  none  left  for  the  mental  and  spiritual 
activities.  The  day  laborer  who  works  every  day  to  the  point  of  physi- 
cal exhaustion,  is  incapable  of  any  great  intellectual  or  spiritual  exertion. 
Indulging  the  pleasurable  emotions  requires  the  least  expenditure  of 
energy  ;  so,  light,  pleasant  entertainment  is  that  which  is  best  fitted  to 
persons  in  this  condition.  Again,  the  stock  of  energy  may  expend  itsdf 
along  the  line  of  feeling  ;  then  there  is  none  left  for  thinking  or  doing. 
Every  one  knows  persons  who  exhaust  their  physical  energies  in  exclama- 
tions. 

Or  the  soul's  energies  may  be  directed  along  the  line  of  intellectual 
activity  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  powers.     Hamlet  is  the  type  of  such. 
Or  a  person  may  be  strong  in  execution,  and  correspondingly  weak  along  ^ 
the  lines  of  intellect  and  emotion. 

Now,  if  the  teacher  remembers  that  each  child  has  only  a  certain 
limited  quantity  of  energy  to  expend,  he  will  take  care  that  it  is  not 
wasted  in  painful  or  unduly  pleasurable  emotions.  A  high  pitch  of  excite^ 
ment,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  dread  of  failure,  fear  of  reproof,  mortification 
over  defeat,  or  the  anger  or  chagrin  aroused  by  censure,  are  not  favorable 
conditions  for  those  activities  that  must  be  aroused  and  depended  upon 
for  success  in  the  recitation.  The  teacher  should  also  remember  that  the 
capital  stock  of  energy  of  each  pupil  differs  in  quantity  from  that  of  every 
other,  and  should  deal  with  him  accordingly. 

2.  Having  secured  the  best  feeling  possible  at  the  time  for  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  teacher  should  form  a  clear  and 
distinct  conception  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  particular  recitation,  and 
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what  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Do  not  listen  to  the  fatal  heresy  of  those 
"reformers"  who  tell  you  to  go  before  your  class  without  definite  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  done.  We  have  noticed  that  the  pupils  of  these  teachers 
leave  the  recitation  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  the  teacher 
entered  it.  They  have  no  clear  idea  of  anything  that  was  there  con- 
sidered. 

Each  recitation  should  have  a  central  idea  around  which  others  clus- 
ter, near  or  more  remote.  Determine  definitely  just  which  of  these  ideas 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  recitation,  and  which  ones  are  to  be  left  out, 
or  touched  but  lightly. 

3.  Have  clearly  in  mind  the  foundation  upon  which  the  central  part  of 
thb  lesson  must  rest.  What  must  go  before  it,  and  be  known,  before  the 
mmd  is  prepared  for  the  lesson  of  to-day  ?  Knowledge  is  organic.  Be- 
gin where  one  will,  there  is  some  idea  that  touches  the  one  which  we 
begin,  and  depends  upon  it.  Let  this  relation  of  dependence  be  sought, 
and  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

4.  Have  a  clear  idea  of  the  immediate  purpose  in  view  in  the  present 
recitation.  This  purpose  may  be  one  of  three,  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  all  of  these. 

a.  The  object  may  be  to  give  the  pupil  some  new  knowledge.  An  idea 
or  thought  is  to  be  presented  to  him  for  the  first  time.  This  purpose  will 
be  to  determine  the  character  of  this  particular  recitation. 

d.  The  object  may  be  to  make  the  knowledge  that  was  formerly  given 
dear,  and  give  the  pupil  facility  in  expressing  it.  Its  purpose  is  to  make 
the  pupil  ready  with  this  new  knowledge.  The  method  is  that  of  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  ideas  in  different  forms.     It  is  called  drii/, 

c.  The  object  may  be  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  solution 
of  new  problems  in  which  those  ideas  are  involved.  This  is  an  exercise 
to  increase  the  pupil's  intelligence.  Intelligence  may  be  defined  as  the 
ability  to  make  a  rational  use  of  knowledge  To  give  the  pupil  intelli- 
gence is  the  crowning  purpose  of  the  school,  and  should  be  ever  kept 
prominent  in  view  in  the  recitation.  There  are  persons  of  great  knowl- 
edge— animated  encyclopedias — that  have  little  intelligence.  There  are 
also  very  intelligent  persons  who  have  a  narrow  range  of  knowledge. 
The  common  schools  are  the  hope  of  the  country,  because  it  is  hoped 
that  out  of  them  are  to  come  intelligent  human  beings,  animated  by  the 
^rit  of  just  and  fair  dealing  with  their  fellow-men.  With  this  spirit 
active  among  men  who  are  universally  intelligent,  the  question  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  all  other  great  social  questions,  would  be  readily  adjusted, 
for  each  party  to  the  controversy  would  see  that  an  injury  to  one  is  an 
injury  to  all,  and  that  an  intelligent  self-interest  demands  that  every  man 
shall  have  his  due. 

5.  The  last  essential  idea  which  we  mention  here,  is  that  of  determining 
the  steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  purpose  of  the  recitation  is  to  be 
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realized.  There  is  a  regular  and  logical  movement  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  every  well-conducted  lesson.  What  the  steps  in  this  move- 
meat  are,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  purpose  of  the  particular  recita- 
tion. Bui  there  is  a  first  step  common  to  all  recitations,  which  is  to  test 
the  class  to  see  whether  they  have  those  ideas  which  form  the  basis  of  the 

rj^'  V     present  lesson.    So  much  of  review  should  precede  every  recitation. — 

ff.;        George  P.  Brown,  in  Illhiois  School  Journal, 
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On  Securing  Attention. 

:  Attention  has  been  defined  as  that  power  by  which  the  mind  directs  its 
thoughts  voluntarily  to  some  one  object  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  With- 
piit  the  aid  of  attention  no  mental  labor  could  be  performed.  On  it  de- 
pends the  activity  of  each  of  the  distinct  mental  faculties. 

Without  it  there  could  be  no  study.  The  importance,  therefore,  of 
securing  habits  of  attention  is  evident.  Among  the  requisites  for  secur- 
ing attention,  the  following  are  important : 

'  The  Teacher  must  be  Interesting, — The  minister  who  interests  his  con- 
gregation or  the  orator  who  interests  his  audience  never  finds  his  hearers 
inattentive.  For  the  same  reason,  the  teacher  who  interests  his  pupils  not 
<^nly  finds  them  easily  controlled,  but  he  also  holds  their  attention  and 
induces  them  to  study.  The  facts  presented  by  the  teacher  should  be 
interesting.  The  curiosity  of  the  pupils  should  be  aroused,  and  the 
knowledge  communicated  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  create  a 
d<ssire  for  more  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  Teacher  should  be  Animated  in  Manner, — The  dull,  heavy,  plod-, 
ding  teacher  never  can  expect  to  create  much  interest  in  study,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  constantly  to 
the  text-book  to  determine  the  correctness  or<  incorrectness  of  a  pupil's 
answer.  In  order  to  succeed,  particularly  with  small  children,  the  teacher 
must  be  active,  wide-awake,  and  energetic. 

The  Teacher  should  Present  that  which  is  New, — The  child  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  something  novel.  Its  curiosity  is  implanted  in  its  na- 
ture for  a  wise  purpose.  Great  interest  may  be  awakened  by  placing 
before  it  new  objects  which  it  can  examine  for  itself,  and  presenting  new 
truths  with  which  to  arouse  thought. 

Stories  and  Anecdotes  should  be  Used  in  Teaching, — Children  are  al- 
ways awake  to  the  power  of  illustration  by  stories.  The  dry  details  and 
facts  of  knowledge  may  be  made  tenfold  more  interesting  by  associating 
with  them  anecdotes,  vivid  descriptions,  or  stories. 

The  Teacher  should  Adapt  his  Teaching  to  the  Capacity  of  his  Pupik,-^ 
The  teacher's  language  must  be  such  as  his  pupils  can  comprehend,  and 
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bis  illustrations  such  as  they  will  readily  understand.  His  manner  also 
must  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children. 

Tke  Teacher  should  Aitract  Attention  by  Good  Elocution, — Pleasant 
tones  of  voice,  sufficiently  distinct,  but  not  too  loud,  should  be  used  in 
the  school-room.  Pupils  are  attentive  when  natural  tones  are  used.  Fret- 
ful or  noisy  speech  irritates  them,  and  interferes  greatly  with  their  study. 
Monotone  interests  them  but  little  more  than  do  the  constant  buzz  and 
hum  of  machinery,  but  lively,  sparkling,  conversational  tones  are  always 
attractive. 

The  Teacher  should  not  Talk  too  Much, — He  should  talk  to  the  point, 
and  say  only  what  is  necessary.  Much  talking,  and  particularly  useless 
talking,  distracts  the  attention  of  pupils.  One  statement  to  pupils,  one 
reading  of  a  question,  one  pronunciation  of  a  word  in  a  spelling  class, 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  The  teacher  ought  not  to  encourage  inattentive 
pupils  by  repetition. 

The  Te<uher  should  Hold  Attention  by  good  CIclss  Management. — Let 
the  class  feel  that  any  member  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment 
to  recite.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  plan  of  recitation 
by  which  the  teacher  calls  on  his  class-members  to  recite  in  alphabetic 
order  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  seated.  The  pupils  soon  catch 
the  trick,  and  prepare  themselves  only  when  they  expect  to  recite. 

Inattentive  Pupils  should  be  called  Frequently  to  Recite, — This  will 
train  them  to  give  their  attention  during  the  recitation.  Those  also  who 
are  inclined  to  interest  themselves  during  recitation  in  matters  foreign  to 
the  lessons  should  be  called  upon  whenever  theii:  attention  wanders.  Per- 
sistence in  this  plan  will  cure  the  worst  cases. 

The  Tectcher  should  Hold  Attention  by  Variety  in  Exercises. — He  who 
knows  but  one  method  of  presenting  a  subject,  or  but  one  means  of  con- 
ducting a  recitation,  is  prepared  for  his  work  poorly  indeed.  He  is  much 
in  the  position  of  a  physician  who  always  prescribes  the  same  medicine 
to  all  his  patients.  The  trye  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  put  his  state- 
ments in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  as  to  adapt  himself  to  the  wants  and  under- 
standing of  every  pupil. 

7^  Teacher  should  be  Vigilant^  and  Keep  his  Pupils  Vigilant — If  the 
members  of  a  class  become  inattentive  because  the  teacher  interests  him- 
self in  one  or  a  few,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  recitation  should  be 
dbcontinued  at  once,  and  not  be  resumed  until  all  become  orderly  and 
attentive.  If  a  pupil  be  9^ubbomly  inattentive,  it  is  best  to  ignore  him 
daring  that  recitation  pr  dismiss  him  from  the  class  for  the  time.  It  is 
useless  to  convince  him  of  his  wrong  when  in  the  kind  of  humor  which 
makes  him  stubborn  and  disobedient 

The  Teacher  should  Show  his  Pupils  that  Attention  is  the  Condition  of 
Success. — Their  attention  should  be  called  to  successful  citizens — mer- 
chants, mechanics,  and  professional   men — who  have  won  success  by 
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giving  attention  to  business  and  doing  their  work  well.  Illustrate  to 
them  notable  examples  from  history— Newton,  Scott,  Dickens,  Bryant, 
Napoleon,  etc. — that  prolonged  attention  wins  success.  Train  them  to 
look  into  their  own  life  and  there  see  the  importance  and  value  of  forming 
habits  of  attention  in  order  to  make  them  successful.  Mental  strength 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  continued  attention. 

The  following  brief  Sug£^estions  are  made  to  teachers  with  the  view 
of  aiding  them  in  securing  and  holding  the  attention  of  their  pupils : 

Have  your  pupils  observe  closely. 

Arouse  their  curiosity. 

Show  that  you  yourself  are  interested  in  their  work. 

Be  cheerful. 

Vary  your  methods  of  recitation. 

Use  the  text-book  as  litde  as  possible. 

Let  your  position  before  the  class  be  such  that  you  can  look  every 
pupil  in  the  eye. 

Read  a  story  or  description  occasionally,  and  then  have  it  reproduced 
by  the  pupils,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

Show  your  pupils  that  you  expect  to  have  them  ready  to  reproduce 
at  any  time  whatever  you  may  tell  them  in  recitation. 

Cultivate  attention  by  giving  proper  praise  and  credit  when  pupils  are 
attentive. — A.  M  H,,  in  Educational N^mfs. 


Oomposition  Writing. 

Can  composition  writing  be  made  a  pleasure  in  schools  ?  It  certainly 
can  be,  if  it  is  rightly  managed. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  no  attempt  made  to  make  "  bricks 
without  straw.*'  That  is,  to  say  to  a  school  or  class  in  general,  ** To- 
morrow you  must  all  of  you  hand  in  compositions,"  would  be  a  foolish 
act  for  a  teacher ;  and  yet  many  do  it.  There  must  be  a  subject  in  each 
one's  mind  to  which  he  can  connect  the  concepts  that  he  has  in  more  or 
less  abundance.  The  art  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  furnish  or  suggest  a 
subject — a  suitiable  subject — and  then  proceed  to  present  motives  and 
encouragement  for  action. 

I.  TAe  selection  of  a  subject — Every  one  knows  that  on  some  subjects 
he  can  write  with  ease ;  the  reason  is,  that  he  has  in  his  mind  ideas  or 
concepts  that  he  can  connect  with  that  subject.  An  instance  comes  to 
mind  that  illustrates  it. 

In  my  school  was  a  certain  James ,  who  was  very  irregular  in 

attendance,  and  very  idle — a  tall  boy  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
sure  he  could  not  write  a  composition,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  eidier 
that  he  could  produce  anything.     I  sat  down  with  him  after  school  and 
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proposed  several  subjects.  No,  he  could  not  write  on  any  of  them. 
Finally,  not  to  be  beaten,  I  asked  him  what  he  had  had  for  breakfast. 
"Buckwheat  cakes/'  was  the  reply.  He  smacked  his  lips  over  the 
memory  of  the  taste.  I  started  him  to  talk,  and  after  a  few  minutes  I 
handed  him  his  slate  and  bid  him  write  what  he  had  told  me.  He  seemed 
astonished,  but  went  to  work.  The  production  was  read  on  the  following 
Friday,  and  (by  my  connivance)  was  considerably  applauded.  The  title 
was,  "  What  I  Like  for  Breakfast." 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  this  little  incident  In  fact,  I  learned  how 
to  make  composition  writing  a  pleasure.  The  compositions  became  a 
thousand  times  better,  and  the  reading  of  them  attracted  a  large  audience. 

2.  A  subject  book, — I  got  a  little  book  and  hung  it  by  a  string  to  a 
oomer  of  my  desk  and  put  in  it  all  the  subjects  I  could  think  of,  and  then 
called  for  subjects  from  the  pupik.  They  became  interested,  and  we  had 
a  unique  collection.  The  pupils  were  at  liberty  to  select  their  own  sub- 
jects. There  was  a  day  (say  Thursday)  set  in  which  every  one  reported 
whether  he  had  selected  a  subject;  on  Monday  he  applied  for  hints  or 
help,  if  he  needed ;  on  Wednesday  they  were  handed  in. 

3.  Encouragemeni. — ^The  great  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  inspire 
the  pupil  with  a  desire  to  work ;  this  is  eminently  true  of  composition 
writing.  Having  got  the  pupil  to  select  a  suitable  subject,  he  may  need 
hints;  he  may  need  inspiration. 

(i)  Try  to  have  the  subject  selected  kept  a  profound  secret;  then  a 
curiosity  will  be  awakened  on  the  part  of  hearers. 

(2)  Try  to  stop  criticism,  and  awaken  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils. 

(3)  Point  out  yourself  what  are  good  ones ;  say  plainly,  "  That  was  a 

good  thing  that  James  gave  us";  never  mind  the  spelling,  the 

penmanship,  the  grammar;  you  are  after  ideas.     Encourage  brilliancy, 
quaintness,  originality. 

(4)  Get  the  people  to  come  in  and  hear,  and  praise. 

(5)  Try  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  writing,  of  reporting,  of  jotting 
down  ideas. 

(6)  Let  the  teacher  write  compositions  and  have  them  read. 

(7)  Select  say  ten  compositions,  and  let  them  be  read  by  a  good  reader, 
and  then  let  the  pupils  guess  who  wrote  them. 

(8)  It  is  well  to  have  the  composition  read  by  another  than  the  writer; 
the  rule  that  each  must  read  his  own  is  a  very  poor  one. 

It  will  be  impossible  here  to  give  but  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  I  put 
in  the  **  Subject  Book."     Here  are  some  : 

1.  Description  of  my  Seat-mate. 

2.  How  my  Mother  makes  Bread. 

3.  A  Lady  I  saw  in  the  Cars. 

4.  My  Grandmother. 
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5.  Our  Cat. 

6.  The  last  Sermon  I  heard. 

7.  Base  Ball  and  its  Dangers. 

8.  What  I  like  for  Lunch. 

9.  A  Dream  I  had. 

10.  My  Uncle  in  London. 

In  some  of  these  the  imagination  may  be  allowed  to  roam  at  will 
(Nos.  3,  8,  9,  10)  ;  description  is  easy  for  some  (Nos.  i,  2,  4,  5);  report- 
ing is  a  good  form  for  using  the  ideas  of  others  (No.  6). 

A  ''subject  book*'  should  have  250  subjects  in  it  to  be  of  real  service. 

I  had  a  boy  (a  son  of  a  blacksmith)  who  seemed  to  have  no  ability  in 
writing ;  he  was  hard  to  persuade  to  try.  As  he  had  made  a  trip  on  a 
canal,  I  gave  him  **  Description  of  a  Canal  Lock.'*  He  then  began  to 
tell  about  his  getting  ready  to  go,  &c. ,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  finish, 
it  was  read  as  it  was.  It  created  considerable  amusement,  as  there  was 
no  ''description  of  a  canal  lock"  in  it.  This  slight  incident  was  made 
the  key;  he  went  on  and  wrote  nine  compositions  under  the  same  title, 
and  none  of  them  described  the  canal  lock.  Every  week  this  boy's  com- 
positions were  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  the  pupils ;  he  himself 
became  an  enthusiast.  His  father  and  mother  came  to  hear  him  read, 
and  great  amusement  was  created. 

And  here  is  the  last  word — contrive  to  work  in  fun  and  amusement; 
don't  make  composition  reading  a  funeral. —  The  School  Journal. 


Tardiness. 

BY  FLORENCE  C.   SLACK. 


Tardiness,  like  whispering,  is  the  curse  of  many  schools.  Only  a  few 
learn  how  to  abolish  it  from  their  schools.  It  seems  to  be  an  art  which 
cannot  be  taught  like  those  of  a  mechanical  or  manual  character.  Yet 
much  can  be  learned  by  those  who  wbh  to  improve  themselves  in  this 
part  of  school  management. 

Tardiness  can  be  much  diminished  by  making  the  opening  exercises 
more  interesting. 

Routine  is  repulsive  to  children.  They  like  new  things.  The  prosy 
repetition  of  set  formulas,  and  the  reading  of  what  is  not  understood,  are 
certainly  objects  of  disgust.  The  greatest  interest  can  be  excited  in  a 
class  of  pupils  by  saying,  "There  is  something  in  this  box  which  yoa 
have  never  seen,  but  which  you  have  wanted  to  see.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing, at  the  opening  of  the  school,  I  will  show  it  to  you,  and  you  can  all 
look  at  it  as  much  as  you  please." 

It  is  certain  few  members  of  the  school  would  be  absent  under  such 
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drcuinstances.  While  an  opening  exercise  cannot  be  made  in  this  way 
an  object  of  curiosity,  yet  it  can  be  made  an  object  of  interest.  The 
charm  of  novelty  has  great  attractions;  it  is  next  to  the  power  of  curiosity. 
The  same  manner  of  opening  a  school  need  not  be  followed  daily ;  in  fact, 
these  exercises  should  be  varied. 

Tardiness  can  also  be  diminished  by  making  the  standing  of  the  school 
an  obje'^t  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  perfection  of  a  school  consists  in  four  particulars :  Punctuality, 
Attendance,  Scholarship,  and  Deportment.  Some  teachers  have  punctu- 
ality and  attendance  cards.  The  display  of  one  or  more  of  the  cards 
constitutes  a  source  of  school  pride.  By  a  skillful  use  of  the  punctuality 
card  the  force  of  a  whole  room  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  few  careless 
scholars  who  are  most  frequently  tardy. 

And  then  again,  tardiness  can  be  diminished  by  influencing  parents  to 
prevent  it.  Personal  visits  to  parents  is  the  best  way.  This  is  a  trouble- 
some, and  often  a  very  self-sacrificing,  method  of  treating  the  difficulty, 
but  it  is  a  very  effective  one.  Parents  sometimes  are  not  aware  of  the 
bjury  tardiness  causes  a  school.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  their  children  are  at  school  at  nine  or  fifteen  minutes  past 
nine ;  but  when  it  is  made  plain  that  the  success  of  the  school  depends 
upon  having  all  its  members  on  hand  at  the  proper  time,  they  will  exert 
themselves  to  start  their  children  in  time.  It  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
tardy  one  a  force  at  each  end  of  his  line-^the  house  end  and  the  school 
end.  When  a  scholar  knows  that  the  parents  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
and  approve  his  coiirse,  most  of  the  danger  of  insubordination  on  his 
part  is  obviated;  but  if  he  understands  at  home  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  he  is  tardy  or  not,  he  is  not  likely  to  exert  himself  to  be 
in  time.  Teachers  making  such  visits  should  first  request,  then  explain, 
then  urge  parents,  and  if  this  does  not  secure  their  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, ihpy  should  personally  appeal  to  their  better  judgment  and 
sense  of  duty. 

Tardiness  can  be  much  lessened  by  reading,  each  morning  at  the  open- 
ing, a  part  of  a  continuous  story  or  history.  It  must  be  interesting — this 
is  essential — but  it  must  be  more :  it  must  contain  elements  of  instruction. 
An  exciting  story  should  not  be  read.  It  may  easily  create  a  depraved 
taste  or  excite  a  love  for  the  sensational.  In  these  particulars  it  would 
do  harm ;  so  no  reading  should  be  more  carefully  selected  than  that  which 
is  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  when  the  children  are  fresh  and 
easily  susceptible  to  permanent  impressions.  The  lives  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Peter  the  Great,  Grant,  Washington,  and  Garfield,  or  incidents  in 
the  Revolutionary  or  Civil  war,  afford  abundant  sources  for  the  selection  of 
most  valuable  materials.  These  readings  must  not  be  long.  Usually  ten 
minutes  should  be  the  limit,  unless  the  story  be  intensely  interesting;  then 
five  will  be  long  enough.    It  is  best  to  stop,  I  think,  in  the  most  interesting 
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place,  leaving;  the  hearers  in  a  condition  of  great  curiosity  as  to  what  is  to 
follow.  If  this  plan  is  wisely  pursued,  it  will  be  found  an  element  of  great 
benefit,  for  these  stories  can  be  made  the  basis  of  conversations  and  written 
language  lessons. 

There  are  several  other  ways  by  which  ^tardiness  can  be  prevented, 
among  which  the  following  have  been  successfully  tried.  A  small  illumi- 
nated card  can  be  given  at  the  close  of  each  week  to  those  who  have  been 
punctual. 

The  subjects  of  school  work  that  the  pupils  like  best  come  first  in  the 
morning. 

Those  who  have  been  punctual  for  a  certain  time  may  be  excused  an 
hour  earlier  on  Friday  afternoon. 

In  general,  the  price  of  punctuality,  like  liberty,  is  eternal  vigilance. 
When  the  teacher  becomes  careless,  the  pupils  instantly  catch  his  spirit 
Do  not  scold;  never  threaten;  never  hold  up  delinquents  to  ridicule  or 
make  them  objects  of  contempt.  Let  all  methods  be  encouraging  and 
positive.  Do  not  think  when  you  have  brought  your  school  almost  to 
perfection  in  this  particular  you  can  relax  your  efforts.  That  is  when  you 
will  need  more  than  ever  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Tardiness  is  an  omnipresent  enemy,  appearing  in  full  vigor  at  the  very 
time  you  are  most  certain  it  is  dead. —  W,  Va.  School  Journal. 


Oood  Teaohing. 

In  all  good  teaching  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  the  subject  must 
be  presented  in  such  form  that  the  pupil's  mind  can  grasp  it.  This  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  explaining  or  lecturing.  Secondly,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  seed  should  be  planted ;  they  must  sprout  and  grow. 
A  process  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  cultivating  the  impressions  which 
are  placed  in  the  pupil's  mind  by  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject. 
This  process  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  drilling. 

I.  The  first  impression  may  be  conveyed  either  by  the  teacher  or  by 
the  text-book.  In  either  case  the  subject  must  be  presented-  The 
presentation  may  be  ever  so  clear,  or  attractive,  or  accurate,  but  it  is  not 
all  of  teaching.  This  is  the  common  fault  of  college  professors.  The 
pupil  finishes  his  course  at  college.  There  is  no  subsequent  test  to 
expose  the  professor's  error,  but  the  evil  is  none  the  less  serious. 

At  any  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress  the  teacher  should  avoid  the  mistake 
of  confining  his  own  attention  to  the  subject,  and  ignoring  the  pupil.  If 
a  subject  be  presented  to-day,  before  a  class,  and  another  subject  to- 
morrow, and  a  succession  of  subjects  each  subsequent  day,  let  the  presenta- 
tion be  ever  so  lucid  and  accurate,  the  class  may  comprehend  the  lesson 
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each  day,  but  at  the  end  of  a  school  year  their  impressions  of  the 
details  will  be  vague  and  confused.  The  seeds  may  have  been  sown,  but 
the  germs  have  not  been  cultivated. 

2.  If  the  presentation  be  defective,  no  amount  of  so  called  drilling  can 
cure  the  defect.  Here  is  where  teachers  of  schools  and  academies  are 
often  at  fault.  Memorizing  cannot  supplant  reasoning,  and  rules  cannot 
supersede  investigation.  The  proper  presentation  of  the  subject  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  correct  teaching.  Nothing  can  supply  its  place.  The 
teacher  should  use  his  text-book  as  an  instrument  to  aid  him  in  the  pre- 
sentation, but  still  more  in  the  inculcation  of  his  subject.  Neither  the 
presentation  nor  inculcation  should  be  formal  or  stereotyped. 

There  is  much  skill  in  keeping  a  subject  fresh  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
Constant  renewals  ofthe  subject  should  be  kept  up,  not  by  formal  reviews, 
bat  by  systematic  association  ofthe  leading  principles.  In  every  art  or 
science  these  leading  principles  are  few  and  simple.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  grouped,  and  details  clustered  around  them.  Constant  repe- 
tition is  necessary  but  constant  repetition  does  not  mean  a  dead  march,  or 
ploughing  up  and  down  over  the  same  furrow.  Constant  repetition 
should  be  used  as  the  bird  repeats  its  song,  using  over  and 'again  the 
same  notes,  but  singing  ever  a  fresh  melody. 

3.  Failure  in  presentation  is  a  grievous  fault  in  the  teacher,  not  so  easily 
detected  in  the  ordinary  tests  of  his  work,  but  serious  in  its  effects  on 
the  future  life  of  all  his  pupils  who  have  not  unusual  native  intellects. 
The  teacher  who  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  presentation,  relies  on  text- 
books and  devotes  his  efforts  to  memoriter  exercises.  He  may  succeed 
in  storing  his  pupil's  minds  with  rules,  definitions,  technical  phrases  and 
facts,  but  he  fails  to  impart  clear  conceptions.  The  fabric  which  he 
builds  may  be  strongly  cemented  together,  but  the  component  parts  are 
defective.  The  defect  often  escapes  detection  in  the  imperfect  examina- 
tion test,  and  the  teacher  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  thorough  teacher 
and  passes  for  an  excellent  drill-master.  He  has,  however,  done  to  his 
papils  a  serious  injury,  and  as  far  as  his  influence  goes,  has  dwarfed  and 
blunted — for  life — their  faculties  of  perception  and  investigation. 

4.  The  teacher  who  fails  in  the  power  of  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  the  truths  which  he  has  presented  to  them,  likewise  falls  short  of 
accomplishing  the  highest  good.  Pupils  so  taught — except  a  few  whose 
natural  powers  reach  beyond  the  teacher's  influence — will  be  wanting  in 
the  powers  of  retention.  They  will  acquire  readily  and  rapidly,  but  there 
will  be  a  constant  mental  lack.  They  will  not  stand  the  ordinary  exami- 
nation tests,  but  will  probably  display,  in  life,  brilliant  mental  powers. 
They  have  been  trained  to  do  active  mental  work,  but  not  to  work  to  a 
fixed  purpose. 

5.  The  true  teacher  should  combine  both  qualities  in  their  due  propor- 
tion.   He  should  impart  dear  conceptions — not  by  formal  lectures  or  com- 
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nentaries,  but  by  guiding  the  pupil's  mind  in  investigation — andi 
he  knowledge  has  been  imparted,  he  should  train  the  pupil  to  store 
retain  it. — Soulhweslem  Journal. 


{For  the  Journal.] 

Our  Sohool  Hoaaea. 
Wkal  they  Were— Ought  to  Be— and  WUl  Be. 

BY  JAS.   H.   ALLBH. 

One  of  the  Rnt  orders  isiacd  bf  the  Superinteadeiit  of  Public  lettniction  of  Vi 
mi,  that  no  district  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  school  funds  antil  its  count;  Sn 
lendent  had  ccttificd  that  piOTision  had  been  made  for  the  opening  of  iti  ichooli. 
nder  wu  an  Inspiration  to  the  superintendents.  The  districts  were  industriously 
raised,  would-be  patrons  importuned,  voluniai;  contributions  solicited,  school  ti 
Munselled,  church-wardens  and  ofGcen  of  other  public  buildings  bntton-boled,  and,  i 
ime,  it  was  certiGed  that  provision  had  been  made  for  opening  the  schools.  Thi 
rision  wax  of  the  similitude  of  that  of  France,  when,  eager  for  the  frajr  with  F 
Napoleon  aslted  his  Secretary  of  War,  "  are  you  remdj  ? "  The  aententioua  repl 
Saahed  back,  "  Quite  ready."  The  result  is  well  known.  No  such  six-weeks'  wa 
STer  fought — no  such  victory  ever  gained.  It  was  not  a  walk.over,  but  a  d 
luick  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  to  the  gates  of  Paris;  and  this  oier  a  natioi 
:hought  itself  "  quite  ready."  Such  was  the  readiness  of  our  school  districts,  and  I 
:hat  I  do  know,  when  I  saT  (hat  the  most  of  the  school'houses  of  that  era  were 
makeshifts.  Churches,  office*  in  courthouses,  kiicheni  dark,  dank  and  begrimi 
■moke,  bams,  rooms  in  dwellings  from  the  basement  to  the  attic,  abandoned  gro 
racaled  negro  huU,  and,  of  course,  the  skeleton -like,  before-the-war,  old-field  a 
louMS,  through  whose  crevices  and  around  whose  angular  comers  the  winds  made 
nusic — all  these  were  pressed  into  service  and  made  to  do  duty. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows  that  then 
:hen  only  190  school-bouses  belonging  to  the  counties  and  cities.  Fiti.  Lee  used 
;o  his  cheeriag  cavalry  boys,  "  Don't  holler  until  you  get  out  of  the  woods." 
God,  we  are  now  out  of  the  woods  and  are  at  liberty  lo  cheer.  The  Report  foi 
ihows  that  there  were  then  6,000  public  school-bonws  and  only  800  needed  that  co 
{ireu  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen.  So  that  having  gotten  the  houses,  it  is  big! 
we  were  setting  things  in  order — high  time  we  were  having  an  eye  to  their  improvi 

The  house  should  be  white-washed,  or  painted,  inside  and  out.  The  name  and 
ber  should  be  painted  in  large  black  letters  upon  a  white  ground  and  over  the  enl 
which  should  be  through  a  spacious  vestibule,  furnished  with  a  water-stand,  and  hoc 
the  bonnets,  hats  and  ctoaki.  The  inside  walls  should  be  covered  with  black-h 
charts,  maps,  pictures  of  animals  and  birds,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  phott^npfas  1 
celebrities— particularly  of  our  Stale  guperintendenls  of  Public  Instruction — if  Ihey  1 
happen  lo  be  good  looking.  The  seating  should  be  of  those  patent  benches,  ailbrd 
ine  and  the  same  lime,  comfortable  seats,  good  writing  desks  and  convenient  txxdc- 
rhe  windows  should  have  painted  blinds  and  neat  curtains.  The  teacher's  chair  ■ 
be  upon  a  platfonn,  eight  inches  above  the  floor,  extending  acrou  the  house,  its  1 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  house. 
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The  groands  should  be  enclosed  and  enriched  by  a  never  failing  pump.  A  few  shade 
trees  and  rose*bushes  should  be  set  out,  and  the  walks  gravelled,  sanded  or  planked. 
These  things  cost  but  little  and  pay  well.  They  make  the  school  attractive  and  thereby 
increase  the  average  attendance.  They  are  aids  to  discipline,  sweetening  the  temper  of 
the  teacher  and  exciting  the  pupils  to  study.  They  are  a  corps  of  able  assistants,  incul- 
cating the  lessons  of  contentment,  cheerfulness,  neatness,  cleanliness — and  if  cleanhness 
be  "  next  to  godliness  "  in  man,  it  is  godliness  in  woman  and  in  the  little  child,  of  whom 
Christ  said,  **of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Let  not  prosperity  cause  us  to  speak  unbecomingly  of  our  first  beginnings — substitutes 
for  an  emergency — but  the  rather  regard  them  reverentially,  and  as  heir-looms  upon 
which  memory  will  yet  hang  her  silken  reminiscences.  There  are  things  that  ought  to  be 
embalmed  and  enshxined  in  remembrance.  See  our  monuments— our  mausoleums.  See, 
in  the  Exposition  grounds  of  Richmond,  one  thing  that  love  will  never  let  die — Stone- 
wall Jackson's  old  Sorrel.  So  let  us  then  preserve,  revere  and  hallow  our  old  log  school- 
houses,  and  when,  in  years  to  come,  our  public  school  system  shall  be  approaching  maturity — 
shall  be  coming  up  grandly  to  the  full  measure  of  a  glowing  imagination — when  the  houses 
shall  be  commodious,  comfortable,  comely  and  costly—when  they  shall  be  heated  by  elec- 
tricity^-the  floors  gorgeouly  carpeted  and  the  seats  cushioned — the  lights  mellowed  by 
stained  glass — the  pupils  supplied  with  books  by  the  government  and  transported  back  and 
forth  in  governmental  coaches,  run  by  electricity — when  the  pen  and  the  copy-book  shall 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  type-writer — when  the  grounds,  cooled  by  shade-trees  and 
beautified  with  tropical  flowers  and  sparkling  fountains,  in  which  are  basking  lovely  fish, 
shall  have  their  apparatus  for  manufacturing  the  needful  supply  of  ice— when  the  teacher 
sitting  at  her  desk,  can  telephone  to  her  sister  teacher,  "  all  is  well" — when  these  and 
stranger  things  shall  have  come  to  pass,  how  precious  then  will  be  the  sight  of  one  of 
these  battered  and  tattered  and  unshapely  old  school-houses.  It  will  bean  object  lesson, 
teaching  that  this  world  is  moving  and  everybody  must  give  it  a  push — teaching  the  love 
of  country,  by  evidencing  what  the  nation  has  done  for  its  wards,  black  and  white — 
teaching  gratitude,  and  binding  the  young  more  closely  to  God,  by  making  them  know  and 
feel  that  their  "lines  have  been  cast  in  pleasant  places." 
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Dkfinitions  of  **  Education." — I  call  that  education  which  embraces  Che  culture  of 
the  wJkclg  man  with  all  his  faculties,  subjecting  his  senses,  his  understanding  and  his  pas- 
skms  to  reason,  to  conscience,  and  to  the  evangelical  laws  of  the  Christian  revelation.— 
Dr.  FalUnberg, 

That  which  includes  all  those  influences  and  disciplines  by  which  the  faculties  of  men 
are  unfolded  and  perfected.  It  is  that  agency  that  takes  the  helpless  and  pleading  infant 
from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  and,  apprehending  its  entire  nature,  tempts  it  forth,  now  by 
ustere,  now  by  kindly  influences  and  disciplines,  and  thus  molds  it  at  last  into  the  image 
of  a  perfect  man.  Its  aim,  through  every  stage  of  influence,  is  self-renewal.  Jesus  is  its 
worthiest  ideal ;  Christianity  its  purest  organ ;  the  gospels  are  its  fullest  text-book ;  genius 
is  its  inspiration ;  holiness  its  law;  temperance  its  discipline;  immortality  its  reward. — 
AUati. 

VHiat  a  well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good  school-master. 
A  good  school-master  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is  called 
QpoQ  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  good  taste ;  who  is  to  live  in  an 
hmnble  sphere,  and  yet  have  a  nQble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may  preserve  that  dignity 
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End  >nd  of  deportmenl,  withoat  which  he  will  neirer  obtain  the  rat] 
■nilics;  who  poKwuei  a  rare  mixture  of  gentlcDcn  and  firmnas: 
is  rights,  bat  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties;  showing  to  all  ■ 
ng  to  all  OS  scoonsellor;  not  given  Co  change  hii  condition,  but  r~* 
ion,  becanse  it  gives  him  the  power  of  doing  good ;  who  has  mad 
and  die  in  the  service  of  initruction,  which  is  to  him  the  senrice  of  ' 
ireatures.     To  rear  teachers  approaching  to  $acb  a  model  isa  difficult 
■i]f  ceed  ill  it,  or  we  have  done  nothing  fo^  elemental;  instruction. — 
harles  H.  Jones  at  Conference  of  "  The  Edncalional  Asiociadon  of 
"  as  reported  in  Tie  Sludml. 

SouTHEBN  NEWSPAPER  thus  shows  Up  the  Mill  popular  Way  of  "sd 
r  places. 

K  prime  evil  of  the  prevailing  method  of  teaching  consists  in  the  a 
\t  memory  to  the  neglect  of  the  thinking  powers.    Commencing  w: 

of  the  highest  grades,  down  to  the  youngest  child  in  the  school,  th< 
ih  adherence  to  the  mere  language  of  the  leit-books.  Teachers  do  I 
■  to  ttudy  over  the  lessons,  to  comprehend  thoroughly  their  full  s^i 
ontraiy,  only  too  frequently  go  into  the  claai-room,  and  have  to  depei 
der  to  hear  the  lesson.     In  theory  this  is  not  allowed,  but  in  practice 

Such  being  the  case,  the  teacher,  having  no  higher  sense  of  respoi 
wily  of  going  through  a  certain  form  in  oriter  to  secure  the  quarteH 
content  to  find  the  scholar  perfect  in  the  mere  language  of  technicalit 
scholar,  finding  nothing  further  required,  is  only  too  glad  to  perforai  t 
task  of  committing  so  many  lines  or  paragraphs  to  memory,  leaving  il 
ely  alone,  or  to  follow  blindly  rules  without  any  pains  to  discover 
:.  As  a  consequence,  most  school  children  have  their  minds  choked 
:he  mere  language  of  laws  and  principles,  of  which  the;  have  no  nnd 

and  aside  from  the  routine  of  the  teit-hxiks  know  abiolntely  nothii 
:  their  own,  by  mental  digestion,  any  appreciable  pottion  of  the  knov 
:  so  many  hours  in  attaining. — N.  B.  W.  in   T7u  Stheal  JoHmal. 

LIFE  spent  in  brushing  clothes  and  washing  crockery  and  sweepi 
h  the  proud  of  the  eaith  would  have  treated  as  the  dust  under  their  f 
i  clerk's  desk ;  a  life  spent  in  the  narrow  shop ;  a  life  spent  in  (he  b 
e  a  life  so  ennobled,  that  for  the  sake  of  it  a  King  might  gladly  yii 
M  FarrttT. 


lACHBU,  what  are  you  reading?  Something  in  the  line  of  jour  spc 
'ead regularly  an  educational  journal?  Are  yon  coDveraaat  with  th 
■  topics?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  manuat-tniintiig  movetnent? 
Evival  in  the  study  of  the  workings  of  the  bunmn  mind  ?  In  a  woe 
nd  thinking  and  working  out  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  te 
Dt  answer  these  questions  affirmatively,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
id  every  day  of  yooT  existence.  Unless  you  are  wiUing  to  grow  witt 
board  c/l  education  or  school  trustees  will  not  be  likely  to  retain 
T.  Education  will  become  a  science  and  teaching  a  profestiou  ai 
E  meet  the  requirements  of  oar  callbg. — Su^.  WUi.  S.  MenTatittlht 
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The  one  serviceable,  safe,  certain,  remuDcrative,  attainable  quality  in  every  study  and 
ereiy  pursuit  is  the  quality  of  attention.  My  own  invention  or  imagination,  such  as  it  is,  I 
am  most  truthfully  assure  you  would  never  have  served  me  as  it  has  but  for  the  habit  of 
common-place,  humble,  patient,  daily,  toiling,  drudging  attention.— Z>tV/(<iij. 

*'  When  I  was  a  pupil  I  used  often  to  wish  some  one  would  tell  our  teacher  not  to  get 
nervous."  This  was  what  a  very  intelligent  lady  said  to  the  writer  to-day.  If  all  teachers 
would  always  keep  a  guard  over  their  manner,  and  never  appear  to  be  nervous,  excited,  or 
angry,  they  would  enjoy  life  better,  live  longer,  and  do  more  good  in  their  day  and  gener- 
ation.— Common  School  Education, 

**  Oh  !  DEAB.  ME,"  said  a  little  girl  on  returning  home  from  school  one  day,  "  I  do  wish 
my  teacher  would  not  make  fun  of  us.'*  Ah !  dear  teacher,  are  you  aware  how  sarcasm  cuts 
and  hurts,  and  how  seriously  the  spirit  is  often  wounded  by  sarcastic  remarks.  Surely 
sarcasm  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  should  be  used  never  in  the  school-room. — Ibid, 

If  you  want  to  grow  large  in  a  mental  and  spiritual  sense,  look  about  you,  get  out  of 
self.  George  Macdonald  says  somewhere,  that  if  we  want  to  grow  out  of  littleness  we 
should  "  open  the  doors  outward." — Central  School  JournaL 

Give  the  child  every  possible  opportunity.  You  owe  it  to  him.  He  has  the  right  to 
demand  the  best  effort  you  are  capable  of.  Ransack  the  world  for  illustrations  to  clinch 
the  truths  you  teach.  Go  into  the  fields,  workshops,  homes,  churches  and  palaces  for 
material.  Make  his  study  a  live  thing  to  him,  not  something  to  be  |(btten  through  with. 
When  the  world  is  brought  into  the  school-room  by  the  teacher  the  pupil  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  helped. — Ibid. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  write  profoundly  upon  the  philosophy  of  education.  It 
is  a  grand  thing  to  be  capable  of  speculating  upon  the  tremendous  truths  that  underlie 
pedagogics ;  but  it  is  also  fine  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  practical  needs  of  your  pupils  in  a 
practical  manner,  and  give  them  the  kind  of  instruction  they  most  require.  It  is  in  the 
work  of  the  school-room  that  results  are  produced.  It  is  in  the  every-day  drudgery — sys- 
tematic and  thoughtful — that  the  young  people  are  going  to  be  helped. — Ibid, 

Imagination  is  the  rainbow  in  the  horizon  of  the  human  soul. 
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EDITOfilAL. 


—This  Number  of  the  Journal  closes  the  19th  Volume,  and  presents  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  year.  We  prefer,  however,  to  let  the  Journal 
tpeak  for  itself,  and  let  our  readers  decide  how  we  have  fulfilled  the  obligations  and  duties 
vhich'we  assumed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  reached 
the  standard  of  excellence  which  we  had  set  for  ourselves.  By  personal  appeal  and  other- 
wise, we  have  earnestly  sought  to  interest  the  educators  of  Virginia  in  the  work  of  the 
Journal.  We  have  endeavored  to  secure  their  ^contributions  to  its  pages,  to  increase  its 
nhe  and  usefulness  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  to  extend  its  circulation  and  influence. 
We  have  certainly  added  to  the  quantity  of  matter  and  to  the  cost  of  publication.  We  have 
also  had  some  gratifying  success  in  the  other  directions  indicated,  but  not  to  the  extent 
whidi  we  had  confidently  hoped  for. 

2 


46  HducaHo/uU  JoumaL 

The  befinning  of  •  new  Volume  it  a  good  tune  to  mike  ■ 
tn  to  make  the  Journal  the  vehicle  of  (he  best  thought  o 
nong  thote  who  ue  actively  engaged  in  educatimal  work  ii 
I  make  it  the  argaM  ol  the  ttathir]  of  Virginia,  ai  it  is  aire 
lepaitinent  of  Fablic  Iiislruction,  and  to  Bceomplish  tbU  no 
lall  be  lacking.  Bat  we  mutl  have  the  active  and  loyal  su 
Jves,  OT  we  cannot  succeed. 

We  are  nnwilling  to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  our  teac 
itional  iiteratare.  We  will  not  do  them  the  great  wrong  of 
:d  with  their  present  attainments  or  their  present  position  in 
e  ambitious  of  professional  progress,  aiKl  positions  of  great 
[any  of  them  no  doubt  subscnbe  to  other  journals,  and  com 
n  do  not  jaslify  further  cxpcndiinre  in  that  line.  To  sacfa 
'e  rejoice  that  you  lake  and  read  regularly  any  educational 
Oper  that  you  should  take  that  one  which  most  nearly  mee 
■ectfully  uk  you  to  consider  the  claims  of  your  own  State 
ipTove  your  condition — financially,  educationally,  and  in  ev< 
onlhly  the  very  best  mmu  it  can  prepare — using  all  the  fac 
does  not  fully  meet  your  requirements,  write  lo  us  and  le 
Lve  us  your  own  experience  in  any  and  all  departments  of 
stions  as  to  improvements,  or  what  would  be  helpful  to  you  . 
ud  be  sure  to  give  us  your  subscription.  The  addition  to  y<. 
mere  bagatelle,  nat  wortby  of  consideration,  and  we  promis< 
>■  a  full  equivalent, 

— The  Conference  of  Superintendents  met  on  the  13th  No 
ouse  of  Represcnlalivcs.  There-was  a  very  fair  proportion 
,d  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  our  friends  and  i 
t  we  missed  from  the  gathering  quite  a  number  whose  intert 
ifailing,  and  who  are  wide-awake  and  progressive  men.  Tfa 
ins,  discussed  a  variety  of  subjects  bearing  upon  school  woi 
stness  that  indicated  their  importance.  Praminent  among 
gard  to  the  teacher's  average.  Considerable  difference  ol 
e  discussion — many  thinking  the  law  as  it  at  present  eiisls  t 
uld  be  made,  covering,  as  it  does,  so  great  a  variety  of  coi 
tiers  thinking  that  it  worked  great  injustice  to  the  teacher,  w 
the  system,  and  urging  its  abolition.  "  Examination  of  Tc 
teresling  discussion.  Superintendent  Glass,  of  Lynchhur 
Mrty  the  requisites  of  these  examinations.  We  expect  to  gi 
an  early  number.     Superintendent  Caskie,  of  Nelson,  gave 

the  work  of  the  Committee  on  "  Revision  of  School  Law: 
e  Legislative  Committee  last  winter  in  suggesting  changes  tl 
hool  Laws.  We  were  not  able  to  be  present  at  all  the  «e 
um  that  >  nnmber  of  subjects  indicated  on  the  programme 
le  time  allotted,  however,  was  too  short  to  complete  the  pT 

passed  over.    On  Wednesday  night  the  Conference  adjom 

0.  During  the  sessions  the  Conference  bad  addresses  froi 
:ner>l  Ayeis,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  S.  C.  Aimstronf 

1,  of  the  University,  Professor  J.  A.  Cunningham,  of  tb 
rmville,  and  perhaps  others.  At  12:30  Thursday  night  the 
'ery  pleasant  session.     These  meetings  of  Superintendents  1 


'dUorml  Paragrapha. 

!  talks  no  less  than  the  public  dilCDMiMli 
lool  Uwi,  arouse  enthiuium  and  tend  tc 
;  State. 

r  to  leriTC  the  Edncatiooal  AuociatioD,  c 
if  SecondaiT  and  Higher  Edacation.     ' 

able  to  leant  it,  teont  to  be  in  favir  oi 
■ht  more  advanced  ednciUioii.  One  cause 
■1,  perhaps,  the  eHoK  to  combine  in  one  a 
ii  a  most  intimate  connection  between 
initniGtion  and  the  methods  emplo](ed  ai 

ahould  have  an  opportanitjr  of  discuss 
t  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  tht 
nls  fand  these  embrace  nearly  all  the  prii 
t,  county  and  general.  The  organization 
1  superintendents.  Feeling  the  importanc 
i  signs  of  increased  actirity  in  that  directi 
the  High  Schools  and  Academies  on  the 
.e  other,  is  exceedingly  close;  and  there  i 
one  anotherlhat  need  to  be  fully  discusse 
eems,  then,  good  reason  for  the  formatio 
might  possibly  be  better  to  fonn  an  orgs 
Association,  having  a  General  Department 
St,  and  a  number  of  Special  Department 
itten  of  special  interest  to  the  grade  of 
important  that  some  step  should  be  taken 
1  this  movement  as  an  augury  of  good  for 


I  at  the  Conference  spoke  very  kindly  of  t 
They  wished  earnestly  that  it  should  be  r 
ave  taken  hold  of  the  matter,  and  are  set 
trustee.  In  others,  the  Superintendent  ha 
a  large  subscription  list.  We  are  tryii 
We  hi.ve  sought  to  set  before  our  reader 
'e  them  the  material  thought  of  the  best  tl 
:  them  to  that  self-improvement  and  prof 
ling  profession. 

le  Journal  the  vehicle  for  the  details 
1  books  treating  of  them  specially — yet  wi 
very  proposed  method, 
erinlendents  for  their  eSbrts  to  extend  t 
le  have  been  untiring  in  their  efibrts  in  i 
irhich  we  hope  will  be  useful  to  them  i 

ommon  work — the  improvement  of  our  ii 
ntem.    Our  aims  are  one ;  oni  reward  th 

lintendent  M.  D.  Hall,  of  Fairfax,  a  icbi 
Ed  to  hold  during  the  m<mths  of  Novemb 
diilricl  of  this  county,  and  lasts  only  on 
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afhet  in  the  count;  is  expected  to  attend  at  lent  cme  of  tbexe  institute*.  Saperinlen 
[all  has  taken  a  distinct  step  forward.  Sucb  insttcotet  rigfatl;  used — and  we  do  not  d 
lat  Superintendent  Halt  will  make  the  best  use  of  them — furnish  exccUent  opportuv 
I  stimulate  and  systematize  the  school-work  of  the  Ccanty.  The;  should  ha*e  a  def 
imand  a  carefully  prepared  piogramme.  The  teachers  shoald  be  expected  to  take 
ud  should  in  some  way  be  beld  responsible  for  the  instruction  giren.  The  SaperiDteD 
lOUld  of  course  be  the  guiding  and  conlrolling  spirit.  Our  leaciiers  need  to  be  St 
ited  to  aelf-improvement,  to  making  themselves  fa.niliar  with  the  literature  of  their 
^ion,  and  ti>  brQadeoing  their  general  culture.  How  often  does  it  happen  tbat  a  tea 
ho  secure*  a  first  grade  cettiRcate  is  satisfied,  seems  to  think  that  everytbing  oece 
■$  been  accomplisbed  and  no  more  need  be  done.  We  see  no  better  way  to  remedy 
1*11  the  district  or  county  institute,  where  the  Superintendent  holds  the  teacher  respon 
IT  a  designated  amount  of  reading  and  study.  This  implies,  we  well  know,  hard  ^ 
a  the  part  of  both  Superintendent  and  teacher,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
slently  and  judiciously  followed,  attendance  at  these  meetings  would  soon  come  t 
tgarded  at  a  pleasure  rather  than  as  a  disagreeable  duty. 

— The  twenty-first  year  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Coll^ate  Institute  opened 
iber  1st,  iSSS,  with  an  encouraging  outlook.  The  enrollment,  November  15th.  is  61 
horn  46S  are  Negroes,  and  141  Indians,  besides  eight  Indian  children  under  six  yea 
;e.  With  the  "  Whittier"  (Primary)  Department  of  300,  there  are  900  pnpila  on 
:hool  grounds.  All  but  twelve  are  boarders  from  abroad,  reprcsenling  thirteen  Statei 
'erritories;  also,  China,  Africa,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Cuba.  The  average  aj 
Sventeen  years.  A  little  less  than  one-half  are  young  women.  Class-rooms,  donnitt 
lops  and  tables  are  crowded.  The  spirit  of  students  was  never  better.  The  nei 
le  graduate  workers  in  the  South  and  West  was  never  greater. 

The  corps  of  officers,  teachers  and  assistants  in  all  departments  numbers  75.  1 
pplicalions  for  admission  this  year  Sl2,  of  whom  175  girts  and  310  boys  were  reje 
liiefly  for  want  of  room. 

— In  our  September  Number  we  published  an  Essay  written  by  Mrs.  Ada  G.  Win 
Fottoway  county.  It  has  been  quite  extensively  copied  by  other  educational  jonnutls, 
lovi^  that  we  have  in  our  country  schools  teachers  fully  capable  of  discussing  edncati 
ipics  with  interest  and  profit.  We  hope  that  Mrs.  Wing  will  not  rest  upon  the  laurel 
IS  already  won,  but  will  continue  to  use  her  gifted  pen  for  the  benebt  of  otbers,  ani 
irdially  invite  her  to  do  so  in  the  pages  of  the  Jouknal. 

— It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  welcome  back  to  Virginia  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
[inister  to  Spain.  After  a  successful  career  in  Europe,  in  which  he  gained  honoi 
imielf  and  credit  for  bis  countly,  be  comes  back  to  his  old  position  as  General  Agei 
le  Peabody  Fund— a  position  for  which  he  is  eminently  6tted  by  his  broad  statesman 
irge  experience,  fine  administrative  ^itity  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

— During  the  Conference,  Superintendent  Glass  gave  notice  of  a  purpose  on  bis 
irt  and  thai  of  several  superintendents  to  establish  somewhere  in  Uiddle  Viigini 
faded  Summer  Normal.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  should  be  gla 
iblish  a  sketch  of  his  plan  for  the  benebt  of  his  tcaden.  Send  ns  such  asketch,  Bra 
rlass,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  ventilating  it. 

— It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  ftuniliu  with  the  writings  of  1 
llizabetb  Stuart  Phelpa,  whom  we  have  occasionally  qnoCed  in  these  paces,  to  know 
le  was  recently  married  to  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Ward  of  the  New  York  tndipmdrnl. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  MIND  OP  THE  CHILD.  Part  I.  The  Seam  and  the  Will.  Observati 
toQcenting  the  Mental  Develo]Hnent  of  the  Hnman  Being  in  the  First  Yeari  of  L 
By  W.  Prejer,  Professot  of  Phjrsiolog]'  in  Jena.  Translated  from  the  original  Gem 
By  H.  W.  Brown,  Teicher  in  the  State  Nonnil  School  at  Worcester,  Massichiai 
New  York:   D.  Applelon  &  Co.     1888.     Price,  ftso. 

To  tbe  teacher  nothing  ii  more  Important  for  succeu  in  hi)  work  than  a  knowledg 
the  material  he  must  operate  on,  and  the  order  and  method  of  its  development,  ' 
mlnme  before  us  is  a  record  (substantially)  of  careful,  systematic  and  long-contin 
(diservatiou  on  the  mental  development  of  children  daring  their  earliest  years.  It  is 
taloable  to  the  thoughtful  teacher,  who  seeks  to  develop  and  train  in  the  best  way 
facultiet  of  the  children  committed  to  his  care.  The  endorsation  of  such  men  as 
William  T.  Hanii  and  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  eicellet 

EXCELLENT  QUOTATIONS  FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOL.  Selected  for  the 
•f  Teacher*  and  Pupils.  By  Julia  B.  Hoilt,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Insb 
ion,  Sute  of  California.     Boston:   1889.     Lee  &  Shepord,  Publishers. 

Ve  have  in  this  volnme  a  collection  of  gems  from  more  than  four  hundred  stand 
tioTS.  They  are  intended  for  Die  in  the  school-room — to  be  teamed  by  the  childrc 
each  good  conduct — to  inculcate  moral  principles — to  cnllivate  true  feeling  and  cor 
e,  and  to  incite  to  high  ideals  and  virtnous  action — to  become  early  an  important  ] 
tbe  child's  mental  fnmilnre.     It  is  a  very  useful  rolume,  and  w«  commend  it  to 

'or  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  Street. 

ESAR'S  ARMY.  A  study  of  the  Military  Art  of  the  Romans  in  the  Last  Days  of 
tepnblic.  By  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  Boiton:  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers.  18S8.  M 
Dg  price,  f  l.io. 

lie  author  has  attempted  to  reconstruct  Caesar's  army,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
iposition  and  evolnlioos.  He  has  freely  used  the  material  furnished  by  mod 
olars,  and  has  given  us  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  treatise.  The  student  v 
Men  it  will  find  his  tindeistanding  of  the  narrative  and  his  interest  in  Csesar's  ci 
[n*  qaadrupled. 

IE  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  l»  Waite  A.  Shoemaker  and  Isabel  Li 
ence  of  the  Stale  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  Under  the  direction  of  D, 
Ceihle,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Instruction,  Minnesota.  New  York  :  D.  j 
lelon  &  Co. 

rhis  it  a  nniqoe  book,  and  attempts  a  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic. 
.  -itaitii  no  rules,  and  few  definitions,  but  an  immense  namber  of  problems.  Much  va 
ii  attached  to  the  iise  of  ebjitU,  and  the  pupil  is  expected  to  discover  how  to  perform  ei 
class  of  operation*  and  of  problem*  by  actual  experiment  with  objects,  and  to  illustrate 
operations  by  making  and  handling  apparatus  such  as  ii  suggested,  by  drawing,  and 
eiplaining  the  significance  of  picture*  in  the  book.  There  are  many  very  eacell 
(eUnrt*  in  the  book,  bnt  we  doubt  it*  uiefulneu  in  the  practical  work  of  the  school-rot 
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BENCH  WORK  IN  WOOD.  A  course  of  Study  and  Practice  designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Professor  of  Practical  Mechanics,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.     Boston :    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

We  are  not  skilled  in  practical  mechanics.  But  this  book  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  and  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Indeed, 
we  think  it  an  admirable  companion  for  the  regular  workshop,  no  less  than  for  the  school 
or  lecture-room. 

THE  PRELUDE,  OR  GROWTH  OF  A  POET'S  MIND :  An  Autobiographical  Poem, 
By  William  Wordsworth.  With  Notes  by  A.  J.  George,  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Boston  University ;  Instructor  in  English  Literature  in  the  Newton 
High  School.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

Mr.  George's  Notes  are  judicious  and  helpful,  and  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the 
book.     The  work  of  the  publishers  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  that  well-known  house. 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES,  No.  38.  "The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  and 
other  Poems,  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Houghton, 
Mii!lin  &  Co.     Boston.    Price,  15  cents. 

This  Number  contains  "The  Building  of  the  Ship,*'  "The  Masque  of  Pandora," 
"  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane, "  and  "  Morituri  Salutamus." 

CHARMING  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  WARBLERS.  Arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  or 
Harmonium.     By  George  Gill.     Boston:    Boston  School  Supply  Company. 

A  selection  of  simple  and  attractive  melodies  for  little  children  for  ordinary  occasions. 
The  tunes  have  been  culled  from  the  children's  music  of  many  climes ;  the  pitch  of  each 
brings  it  within  the  register  of  the  infant's  voice ;  the  tone  of  the  poetry  is  elevated. 

FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  OF  MENTAL  HEALING.  By  Charles  M.  Barrows,  author 
of  "  Bread  Pills :  A  study  of  Mind  Cure,"  etc.     Boston  :    H.  H.  Carter  &  Karrick. 

JUSTICE,  A  HEALING  POWER.  By  M.  J.  Bamett,  author  of  "  Practical  Meta- 
physics ;  or,  The  True  Method  of  Healing ;  "  "  Health  for  Teachers,"  etc.  Boston :  H. 
H.  Carter  &  Karrick. 

These  two  works — the  one  quite  a  pretentious  volume  of  248  pages,  the  other  a  brief 
pamphlet — treat  of  a  subject  in  which  we  do  not  believe,  and  as  to  which  we  have  little 
curiosity.  They  are  probably  as  complete  and  valuable  as  any  others  on  the  same  subject 
by  any  other  authors. 

We  have  received  from  the  American  publishers,  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  a  copy  of 
TAe  Ciassical  Review — a  periodical  of  English  origin.  It  treats  of  all  matters  relating  to 
classical  learning,  and  has  an  able  corps  of  editors.  It  is  proposed  to  add,  beginning  with 
the  January  No.,  sixteen  pages,  which  will  be  filled  with  articles  from  American  scholars. 
The  publication  will  be  of  exceeding  interest  and  value  to  those  interested  in  classical 
learning.     The  price  is  J3  for  ten  numbers. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— Queer  People — This  is  the  title  of  the  latest,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  charming  book 
for  little  people  we  have  ever  seen.  Its  fables,  or  stories,  are  delightful,  but  the  illustra- 
tions are  simply  immense. 

The  author.  Palmer  Cox,  is  a  new  star  in  the  juvenile  firmament,  but  he  shines  with 
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miqae  briliiaBcy.  His  charming  fables  rival  those  of  the  world  famed  i^Bsop,  and  he  far 
oolshines  that  celebrated  literary  comet  by  his  inimitable  illustrations.  He  dresses  up  his 
birds,  animals,  insects,  giants,  fairies,  goblins,  etc.,  in  g^tesque  style  and  makes  them 
reason,  talk,  dance^  and  cut  up  all  sorts  of  the  oddest  pranks  imaginable,  affording  infinite 
delight,  as  well  as  excellent  instruction  to  the  young.  The  issue  of  his  book  *'  Queer 
People"  has  brought  a  perfect  ovation  of  praise  from  the  brightest  men  in  the  land.  For  ' 
instance.  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  says :  «  It  has  set  my  children  wild  with  delight^*  and 
Cdanel  Russell  H.  Con  well,  the  famous  lecturer,  says:  ^*  DonU  send  me  another  such  a 
hoek^for  IcanU  get  my  children  to  he4'* 

The  famous  statesman,  diplomat,  and  wit.  Sunset  Cox,  says :  "  The  Kweer  Kapers  are 
simply  incomparcible,**  while  the  distinguished  theologian.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  says :  '^they 
have  the  fascination  that  belongs  to  JSsop  and  Uncle  Remus"  and  the  venerable  poet. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  writes  **  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  nursery  full  of  little  folks 
to  enjoy  its  bright  pictures  and  stories" 

iEsop's  fables  are  enjoyed  by  old  and  young,  and  are  quoted  by  the  greatest  orators,  and 
sorely  these  equally  charming  stories,  so  profusely  and  exquisitely  illustrated,  will  charm 
young  and  old  for  generations  to  come. 

The  sale  of  this  book  will  surely  be  enormous.  It  is  published  by  the  well  known 
house  of  Hubbard  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  to  whom  any  persons 
desiring  an  agency  should  apply. 

— ^Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  in  November  a  revised  edition  of  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin 
Grammar.  The  object  of  issuing  a  new  edition  is  to  give  the  latest  results  of  special 
stady  in  this  department,  and  to  make  in  the  grammar  whatever  improvements  have  been 
suggested  by  ten  years*  use  under  the  most  varied  conditions.  Some  matter  has  been  neces- 
sarily added,  and  this,  with  more  generous  typography,  will  slightly  increase  the  size  of 
the  volume ;  but  the  book  will  be  a  concise  and  convenient  manual,  as  well  as  an  ade- 
quate work  of  reference.  Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  have  all  rules  and  statements 
pat  in  the  clearest  and  most  easily  comprehended  form. 

The  same  firm  will  publish  in  March,  1889,  A  Vocabulary  to  the  First  Six  Books  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  College.  120  pp.  In  large 
type,  with  illustrations.  This  vocabulary  has  not  been  compiled  from  other  dictionaries 
tmt  has  been  made  from  the  poem  itself.  The  maker  has  endeavored  to  be  concise-^to  give 
nothing  but  what  is  important  for  the  accurate  and  appreciative  reading  of  the  Ilusd-^ 
and  yet  to  show  the  original  and  derived  meanings  of  the  words,  and  to  suggest  transla- 
tions which  should  be  both  simple  and  dignified.  More  than  twenty  wood-cuts,  most  of 
whicb  are  new  in  this  country,  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  the  Iliad, 

Also,  in  January,  *  The  Beginner's  Book  in  German,  by  Sophie  Doriot,  author  of  "  The 
Beginner's  Book  in  French."  The  lessons  are  introduced  with  a  humorous  picture  fol- 
k>wed  by  some  corresponding  verses  from  the  child-literature  of  Germany.  A  conversation 
upon  the  subject,  with  the  study  of  words  and  phrases,  complete  the  lesson.  Advantage 
ii  thus  taken  of  the  learner's  tastes  and  inclinations  and  even  of  the  mischief-loving  cle- 
neot  of  young  America.    The  Second  Part  contains  graded  selections  for  reading. 

And  Analytic  Geometry,  by  A.  S.  Hardy,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  author  of  **  Elements  of  Quaternions."  This  work  is  designed  for  the  stu- 
dent, not  for  the  teacher.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  those  fundamental  con- 
ceptions and  processes  which,  in  the  author's  experience,  have  been  found  to  be  sources 
of  difficulty  to  the  student  in  acquiring  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  method  of  research. 
Tlie  limits  of  the  work  are  fixed  by  the  time  usually  devoted  to  Analytic  Geometry  in  our 
College  courses  by  those  who  are  not  to  make  a  special  study  in  Mathematics.  It  is  hoped 
tbat  it  will  prove  to  be  a  text-book  which  the  teacher  will  wish  to  use  in  his  class-room, 
rather  than  a  book  of  reference  to  be  placed  on  his  study  shelf. 
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Thqr  hSTC  In  preparation,  A  Reader  in  Botany.  For  use  in  ichooli.  Selected 
lapted  tram  well-known  authors,  by  Jane  H.  Newell.  Part  I.  From  Seed  (o 
bU  book  is  a  collection  of  interesting  botanical  articia  to  be  read  bj  pnpiU  in  coi 
on  with  their  practical  work.  It  follows  the  plan  of  the  Editor's  "  Outlines  of  Le 
I  Botany"  and  Gray's  I.«sboiib.  It  Hcati  of  sach  subjects  as  "  Seed-food,"  ■<  Movei 
f  Seedlings,;'  "  Trees  in  Winter,"  "  Climbing  Plants,"  "  Insectirorous  Plants,"  "  Pi 
on  of  LOTCS  from  (he  Attacks  of  Animals,"  etc.  Part  II,  Flower  and  Fruit,  will 
in  articles  on  flowers,  ih.eir  developmeni,  fcrtiliution,  protection,  eie.,  the  proM 
ilors  of  fruits,  and  Ihe  dissemination  of  seeds. 

They  also  announce,  in  the  Series  of  Classics  for  Children,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugt 
tiomas  Hughes.  An  eminent  critic  says,  "  ■  Tom  Brown'  is  the  best  description  of 
lb  public  school  life  that  has  ever  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  written."  Every 
aider  of  the  book — and  there  will  always  be  hosts  of  new  readers  of  it — conlirmi  this 
lent.  The  charm  of  the  work  is  its  fidelity  to  vigorous,  wholesome  boy  life.  In  " 
town  "  there  ii  no  cant  or  pretence.  We  follow  his  career  from  childhood  to  mai 
«ling  that  we  know  him  as  we  know  ourselves  ;  and  thai  we  gain  by  contact  wit 
esb,  true  spirit.  The  story  is  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  the  author.  All  points  reqi 
■pluiation  have  been  carefully  annotated,  the  information  in  several  instances  h 
een  obtained  from  Mr.  Hughes  himself. 

— In  the  October  number  of  the  /vrum.  Archdeacon  Farrar  made  a  narrative  of  To 
mutrkable  career,  explained  the  religious  meaning  and  the  literary  value  of  his 
Dvelt,  and  critidaed  his  religious  teachings.  Both  American  and  English  teadei 
rested  a  desire  for  a  more  specific  explanation  by  so  high  an  authority  of  the  diffe 
etween  Tolstoi's  rigid  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  interpre 
lade  by  the  mass  of  Protestant  believers.  This  second  article  will  appear  in  the  / 
ir  December.  In  the  same  number,  Dr.  Austin  Flint  will  discuss  the  evidence  tb 
ifeclioua  diseases,  including  yellow  fever,  are  caused  by  bacteria,  and  the  posaibil 
liminating  all  contagious  diseases  from  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  (o.  Mr.  Georg 
^ble,  following  the  line  of  argument  of  his  recent  article  on  the  Negro,  will  discni 
slations  between  the  races  at  the  South.     Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  contribution  will 

The  Price  of  Life,"  and  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Superintendent  of  the  Elmim  {N.  Y 
nmatory,  will  write  about  prison-convict  systems  to  show  the  neceuity  of  giving  Co 
^-sustaining  work.     There  will  be  six  other  timely  articles. 

— The  November  number  <No.  3S)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (pnbl 
lontbly,  at  15  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.,  Boston)  containa  ft 
Angfellow's  most  popular  poems  :  "  The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  "  The  Masque  of 
ora,"  "  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,"  and  "  Morituri  Silutamus."  Portions  of  the  •■  ] 
ig  of  the  Ship  "  have  been  quite  extensively  used  in  schools,  but  the  whole  poec 
ever  appeared  before  in  so  cheap  a  form.  To  those  who  have  read  (and  who  have 
M  "  Paradise  for  Children  "  in  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book,  which  tells  the  story  ol 
ora's  Box,  the  "  Masque  of  Pandora "  will  be  especially  interesting.  The  "  Mt 
«latamns  "  was  written  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Longfel 
radnation  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  is  considered  one  of  bis  best  poems.  The*'  I 
ig  of  the  Crane"  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  mention.  These  p 
'hile  simple  enough  for  children  of  the  Fourth  Reader  grade,  will  be  enjoyed  1 
jvers  of  Longfellow,  and  by  all  admirers  of  good  poetry.  These  poems  are  accomp 
f  very  carefully  jKepared  notes  which,  without  being  voluminous,  will  be  found  bt 
t  jolt  the  places  where  help  is  needed. 

— The  first  step  in  avoiding  mistakes  is  to  find  out  how  we  fall  into  them.  Valnabl 
1  this  direction  will  be  fnmished  in  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow's  paper  tra  "  The  Psycb 
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of  Decepdon/'  which  will  open  the  December  Popular  Science  Monthly,  As  illastrations 
of  his  sabject,  the  author  cites  the  tricks  practiced  by  conjurors,  and  the  delusions  which 
from  time  to  time  gain  a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  "  Infant  Mortality  and  the  Environ- 
ment "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  which  J.  M.  French,  M.  D.,  wiU  contribute.  Between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  all  children  bom  into  the  world  die  before  reaching  the  age 
of  five  years.  In  order  to  aid  in  checking  this  terrible  death  rate.  Dr.  French  points  out 
the  chief  causes  of  infant  mortality,  which  are  due  partly  to  heredity  and  partly  to  the 
surroundings.  ^  Beliefs  at>out  the  Soul  *'  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  R.  A.  Oakes.  It  is 
fall  of  curious  traditions  of  civilized  and  savage  peoples,  relating  to  immortality  and  to 
plurality  of  souls. 

— Wings  and  Stings. — ^This  is  the  airy,  stinging  title  of  another  sprightly  amusing  book 
b^  Palmer  Cox.  It  is  one  of  the  Queer  People  series,  and  similar  tu  its  companion  "  Paws 
and  Claws,"  of  which  we  toM  you  recently.  This  is  one  of  the  funniest  and  brightest 
books  for  youngsters  we  have  ever  seen  The  illustrations  are  splendid,  and  will  make  the 
boys  and  girls  roar  with  laughter.  The  Boston  Budget  says  :  **  As  a  holiday-book  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate,  since  nothing  could  confer  greater  pleasure  upon  the  little  ones^^ 
The  National  Republican  says  :  "  Every  page  is  a  picture,  and  all  the  text  music,  a  foun- 
tain of  fun,  never  ceasing.  It  will  make  young  eyes  blaze."  It  will  certainly  be  wonder- 
fully popular.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Hubbard  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
Kansas  City,  to  whom  persons  desiring  a  copy  or  an  agency  should  apply. 
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The  November  CENTURY  begins  the  thirty-seventh  volume  and  nineteenth  year  of  the  magazine 
and  the  number  is  made  notable  by  the  beg^inning  of  several  new  series,  or  raaeazine  "  features." 
The  mo6t  important  of  these  is  the  first  instalment  of  The  Century  Gallery  ofOld  Masters  ;  en- 
graved by  T.  Cole,  and  described  by  W.  J.  Stillman  and  by  Mr.  Cole  himself.  Another  series,  begun 
m  November,  is  Mr.  Cable's  "  Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana";* — after  a  preface,  by  Mr.  Cable 
himself,  comes  the  extraordinary  story  of  "  The  Young  Aunt  with  White  Hair,  from  an  old  French 
mannscript.  "  The  Romance  of  DoUard,"  by  Mrs.  Catherwood,  has  two  prefaces,  one  by  Mr.  Park- 
man,  the  historian,  and  one  by  the  author.  Mrs.  Catherwood  is  a  new  author,  and  has  broken  new 
groand,  Canada,  in  its  most  romantic  epoch.  The  first  of  Mrs.  Foote's  "  Pictures  of  the  Far  West," 
a  foil  page  ensraving,  is  given  in  the  same  number.  The  (guilds  of  the  City  of  London  are  described 
by  Norman  Moore  and  profusely  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell ;  several  Unpublished  Letters  of  Lord 
Nelson  are  accompanied  by  two  striking  portraits  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar ;  Julia  Schayer  contributes 
a  story,  entitled  "Mistaken  Premises."  Dr.  Robinson  answers,  with  the  aid  of  illustration,  the  inter- 
rogative title  of  his  article,  "  Where  was  the  Place  called  Calvary  ? "  Murat  Halstead  has  a  paper 
OD  "Gravelotte  Witnessed  and  Revisited."  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  a  timely  and  thoughtful  essa/on 
the  present  tendency  of  religious  thought  throughout  the  world,  under  the  suggestive  title  of  "The 
New  Reformation."  There  are  poems  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Joaquin 
Miller,  T.  W.  Parsons,  Helen  Gray  Cone,  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Other  contributions  include  "Bird 
Mosic:  The  Loon,"  by  Simeon  Pease  Cheney,  "  Mammy's  Li'l'  Boy,"  a  negro  dialect  crooning  song, 
by  H.  S.  Edwards,  Memoranda  on  the  Civil  War,  Open  I^etters  by  George  tCennan,  Rev.  T.  T.  Mun- 
ger,  Richard  Hoffman,  and  others,  etc.,  etc., 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  for  November.  This  number  begins  the  sixteenth  volume.  The  first  article  is  a 
charming  sketch  of  girl  life  in  the  West,  written  and  illustrated  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  gives  the  remarkable  experience  of  "  Ann  Mary,"  who  had  two  Thanksgiving  Days  in  one 
year.  andT from  Octave  Thanet  there  is  a  stirring  story  of  the  reconciliation  between  two  men  at  feud, 
tnd  how  it  was  brought  at>out  by  the  "  Loaf  of  Peace."  Cecil  W.  Franklyn  tells  us  of  the  success  of 
"'Little  Lord  Fauntleroy*  as  a  Play  in  London."  and  John  J.  i^Becket  relates  the  romantic  story 
connected  with  "  The  Carving  over  tne  Sally-port "  on  Fort  Columbus  in  New  York  Harbor.  "  Great 
Japan,  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,"  and  its  changes  through  the  revolution  of  i868,  is  the  subject  of  a  short 
paper  by  Ida  C.  Hodnett ;  the  experiences  of  Miranda,  who  spent  part  of  Thanksgiving  Day  "  In  a 
Cellar,"  arc  described  by  Martha  Wolcott  Hitchcock,  and  "  Elsie's  Invention  "  of  a  self-adjusting, 
fiark-acting^,  hammocky  easy  rocking-chair,  is  Justly  celebrated  by  Charles  Ledyard  Norton.  Of 
permanent  mterest  and  value  are  "  The  Queen's  Navy,"  by  Lieutenant  F.  Harrison  Smith.  R.  N.,  and 
Uie serial  papers  on  "  The  Routine  of  the  Republic,"  by  Edmund  Alton,  which  begin  in  this  number. 
Besides  these  is  a  practical  paper  on  "  Wood -carving,"  by  John  Todd  Hill ;  an  account  of  the  "  Wes- 
teni  MeadoW'Lark,"  by  Ernest  E.  Thompson,  and  a  report  from  St.  Nicholas's  healthy  offspring, 

The  Agassiz  Association,"  and  then  we  have  barely  enumerated  the  prose.  All  of  these  articles 
Me  richly  illustrated.  Of  course  there  are  poems,  verses  and  other  pictures,  by  N.  P.  Babcock,  Grace 
Winthrop,  Lizbeth  B.  Comins,  Margaret  Eytinge,  Oliver  Herford,  and  others,  the  departments,  and 
a  fine  frcmtispiece  from  a  painting  by  Romney. 
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/.  Zr.  BUCHANAN^  SuperirUenderU  Public  InstrUcHan^  Editor. 


\Th»  Journal  i»  tmU  to  nery  OomMty  SuperirUmdetU  and  DMrkt  Chrkf  and  mu$t  be  ear^fktty  proioro&d 
fr  tta»  a$  piMie  propertg  and  trantmitUd  to  their  iuoee$$ori  in  t^ee.] 


Prooeedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Oonferenoe  of  County  and  Oity 

Superintendents  of  Sohools  of  Virginia. 

Held  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  November  13th,  X4th  and  15th,  1888. 

FIRST  DAY— Morning  Session. 

Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 

November  13th,  1888, 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Conference  convened  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  November 
13th,  1888,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  L.  Buch- 
anan, President.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Richmond,  Va.  The 
Secretary,  J.  A.  McGilvray,  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness.  Dr.  D. 
M.  Brown,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Petersburg,  was  appointed 
secretary  pro  tern. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  following  superintendents  responded  or 
subsequently  j-eported  to  the  secretary  :  D.  P.  Powers,  Albemarle ; 
Richard  L.  Carne,  Alexandria  city ;  J.  L.  T.  Holland,  Amelia ;  C.  T. 
Jordan,  Augusta;  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Bedford;  D.  H.  Munsey,  Bland; 
Geo.  R.  Blick,  Brunswick ;  W.  P.  Ellis,  Buckingham ;  R.  C.  Saunders, 
Campbell ;  A.  G.  Smith,  Caroline  ;  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Carroll ;  H.  J.  Wat- 
kins,  Charlotte  ;  W.  A.  Blankingship,  Chesterfield ;  W.  E.  Coons,  Cul- 
peper;  W.  C.  Corson.  Cumberland  ;  Eston  Randolph,  Danville;  E.  C. 
Powell,  Dinwiddie ;  Edward  R.  Baird,  Essex  ;  M.  D.  Hall,  Fairfax  ;  W. 
C.  Marshall,  Fauquier ;  G.  A.  Willis,  Floyd  ;  Jas.  O.  Shepherd,  Fluvanna  ; 
W.  E.  Duncan,  Franklin ;  M-  M.  Lynch,  Frederick ;  E.  M.  Crutchfield, 
Fredericksburg;  D.  F.  Hale,  Giles;  Wm.  F.  Hogg,  Gloucester;  H.  D. 
Ragland,  Goochland  ;  W.  S.  Hale,  Grayson  ;  Geo.  B.  Jennings,  Greene  ; 
W.  N.  Bell,  Greensville ;  Thos.  E.  Barksdale,  Halifax  ;  W.  H.  Campbell, 
Hanover ;  John  K.  Fussell,  Henrico ;  W.  M.  Peyton,  Henry ;  O.  P.  Chew, 
Highland;  Gavin  Rawles,  Isle  of  Wight;  Jas.  H.  Allen,  James  City; 
John  Temple,  King  and  Queen  ;  R.  W.  Coakley,  King  George ;  Wm.  V. 
Croxton,  King  William ;  Frank  W.  Lewis,  Lancaster ;  L.  M.  Shumate, 
Loudoun ;  Frank  T.  West,  Jr.,  Louisa ;  Geo.  W.  Hardy,  Lunenburg ; 
£.  C.  Glass.  Lynchburg ;  Jas.  W.  Banks,  Madison  ;  Thos.  B.  Lane, 
Mathews ;  .Thos.  W.  Smith,  Mecklenburg ;  R.  B.  Richardson,  Mont- 
gomery; Lee  Britt,  Nansemond ;  Geo.  E.  Caskie,  Nelson ;  O.  F.Taylor, 
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New  Kent ;  G.  W.  Taylor,  Norfolk  city;  John  T.  West,  Norfolk  county  ; 
Wm.  C.  Williams,  Orange ;  H.  M.  Keyser,  Page;  A.  Staples,  Patrick  ; 
D.  M.  Brown,  Petersburg  ;  L.  H.  Pigg,  Pittsylvania;  C.  H.  Harrison, 
Powhatan;  L.  C.  Irving,  Prince  Edward;  John  C.  Ashton,  Portsmouth  ; 
J.  W.  Stephenson,  Prince  George;  O.  B.  Mears,  Princess  Anne ;  J.  B.  T. 
Thornton,  Prince  William ;  John  B.  Gary,  Richmond  city  ;  Robt.  Hall, 
Richmond  county ;  J,  S.  Saville,  Rockbridge  ;  Geo.  H.  Hulvey,  Rock- 
ingham;  D.  C.  Alderson,  Russell ;  W.  D.  Smith,  Scott;  J.  B.  Mclnturft, 
Shenandoah ;  W.  W.  Robertson,  Staunton ;  G.  E.  Roy,  Warren  ;  Geo. 
R.  Huffard,  Wythe;  Wm.  H.  Shield,  York. 

The  following  superintendents  did  not  attend  the  Conference  :  John  E. 
Mapp,  Accomack ;  John  E.  Febrey,  Alexandria  county ;  Geo.  B.  McCorkle, 
Alleghany;    A.  J.    Richeson,   Amherst;  C.    H.    Chilton,   Appomattox; 
Geo.  W.  Simpson,  Bath  ;  Gary  Breckenridge,  Botetourt ;  Sparrell  Ratliff, 
Buchanan  ;  John   E.    Graves   (resigned),  Charles  City;  W.    F.    Meade, 
Clarke;  C.  B.  Givens,  Craig ;  I.  E.  French,  Dickenson;  John  M.  Willis, 
Elizabeth  City;  A.  NT.   Coins,  Lee;  H.  A.   Maurice,  Manchester;  R.  T. 
Bland,    Middlesex;    Geo.    R.    Mapp,  Northampton;    Giles   F.   Eubank, 
Northumberland;  Thos.  W.  Sydnor,  Nottoway;  A.  H.Jordan,  Pulaski; 
H.  M.  Miller,  Rappahannock  ;  Wm.  Lunsford  (since  resigned),  Roanoke 
city;  L.  R.   Holland,  Roanoke  county;  A.   G.   Pendleton,  Smyth;  J.  F. 
Bryant,  Southampton;  Chancellor  Bailey,  Spotsylvania;  G.  M.  Weedon, 
Stafford;  R.  D.  Gilliam,  Surry ;  R.  H.  Harrison.  Sussex;  H.  M.  Smythe, 
Tazewell;   J.   H.    Crafford,   Warwick;  R.   P.    Carson,  Washington;  T. 
Hunter,  Jr.,  Westmoreland;  W.  C.  Constable,  Williamsburg;  James  M. 
Durham  (recently  appointed),  Wise. 

Communications  were  received  from  a  number  of  superintendents  ex- 
pressing their  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  and  regret- 
ting that  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  prevented  their  attendance. 

There  were  present  also,  at  various  times  during  the  session  of  the 
Conference,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  (lately  United  States  Minister  to  Spain), 
General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund ;  Hon.  R.  A.  Ayers, 
Attorney-General  of  Virginia  ;  also  representatives  of  the  following  Slate 
institutions  :  Professor  Wm.  M.  Thornton,  University  of  Virginia ;  General 
F.  H.  Smith,  Virginia  Military  Institute;  Professor  J.  A.  Cunningham, 
State  Female  Normal  School ;  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary ;  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute;  President  James  H.  Johnston,  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute.  Among  other  prominent  educators  present,  were 
Dr.  R^  W.  Jones  and  Professor  George  W.  Miles,  of  Emory  and  Henry 
College;  Professor  W.  F.  Fox,  Richmond  City  High  School;  Professors 
W.  A.  Bowles  and  Thompson,  Richmond  city  public  schools;  Professor 
S.  T.  Beach,  Richmond  Normal  School. 

After  roll-call,  the  President  introduced  His  Excellency,  Governor  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  who,  as  Governor  of  the  State  and  ex  officio  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Education,  in  appropriate  terms,  cordially  welcomed  the  Con- 
ference to  our  capital  city.  To  the  address  of  welcome  a  fitting  response, 
on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  was  delivered  by  Superintendent  Richard  L. 
Canie,  of  Alexandria. 

The  President  stated  the  reasons  for  calling  the  Conference  together  at 
this  time.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  regular  pro- 
gramme, the  President  introduced  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  delivered,  on 
educational  topics,  an  address  which  was  both  highly  appreciated  and 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  audience.  As  he  spoke  ex  tempore^  a  full 
report  of  his  speech  cannot  be  made;  a  mere  outline  would  do  it  injustice. 
Among  other  things,  he  said :  The  first  speech  made  by  the  first  General 
Agent  (Dr.  Sears)  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  was  made  in  this 
Hall.  He  was  glad  that  his  first  public  utterance,  since  his  resumption  of 
the  duties  of  that  agency,  should  be  made  in  the  same  place  and  to  this 
aadience  composed  of  superintendents  of  the  public  free  schools  of  Vir- 
ginia. For  upon  the  superintendents  largely  depends  the  success  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  State  Superinten- 
dent speak  of  the  free  schools  as  an  established  system.  He  could  remem- 
ber when  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  work  had  to  be  fought  for. 
He  considered  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  entitled  to  education  ; 
to  deny  the  right  or  privilege  of  the  development  of  the  mind  was  worse 
than  a  mistake.  No  people  of  any  country  had  ever  been  educated 
except  it  had  been  done  by  the  State. 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  is  based  on  the  law  of  self- 
preservation.  The  perpetuity  and  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  is 
dependent  on  the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  secure  this  important 
end,  the  State  has  a  right  to  provide  by  taxation.  Beyond  this  no  such 
right  exists. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Coons,  Dr.  Curry  was  invited  to  address 
the  Conference,  at  any  time  convenient  to  him,  on  the  general  subject  of 
education,  and  particularly  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race. 
On  invitation  extended  by  the  President,  Dr.  Cooper  spoke  briefly  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  demanding  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  Conference. 

On  motion,  the  regular  programme  was  taken  up.  First  subject  for 
discussion  :  Teachers^  salaries^  as  dependent  on  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils,       ' 

Superintendent  L.  M.  Shumate  opened  the  discussion.  He  said :  A 
required  average  was  absolutely  necessary.  Repeal  the  average  law  and  a 
hurtful  multiplication  of  schools  would  result,  unless  prevented  by  a  strict 
division  into  limited  school  districts  and  compulsory  attendance,  or  a 
law  requiring  the  closing  of  every  school  when  its  average  attendance  falls 
below  twenty.  Existing  average  law  was  so  modified  by  provisions  for 
exceptional  cases,  that  making  the  teacher's  salary  depend  on  maintaining 
a  minimum  average  need  not  ordinarily  work  a  hardship  to  teachers. 
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The  results  in  his  county,  flowing  from  a  strict  adherence  to  the  existing 
system,  had  been  good.  It  arms  the  School  Board  to  resist  the  clamor 
for  a  multiplication  of  schools,  strengthens  them  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  forces  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to 
the  attendance  of  their  children  on  the  schools.  The  speaker  further 
referred  to  the  objection  to  the  present  system,  that  it  encouraged  teach- 
ers to  make  incorrect  reports  ;  to  the  absence  of  any  regulation  providing 
for  counting  pupils  excluded  from  school  by  reason  of  contagious  dis- 
eases ;  the  failure  of  boards  of  trustees  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their 
authority  and  duties,  as  defined  especially  on  pages  132  and  133  School 
Law,  and  also  in  sections  151,  153,  156  arid  160,  relating  to  sub-district- 
ing ;  to  the  lack  of  any  provision  to  guide  superintendents  or  boards  in 
determining  what  school  population  should  be  required  to  enforce  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty.  He  maintained  that  with  some  additional 
regulations  covering  difficult  points,  the  present  laws  on  the  subject 
should  be  adhered  to. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  F.  T.  West,  it  was  ordered  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  on  each  subject  selected  for  discussion  to 
take  into  consideration  the  papers  and  remarks  on  them,  and  report  to 
the  Conference  during  the  session. 

Superintendents  Hulvey  and  M.  D.  Hall  and  Barksdale  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  first  subject.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by 
Superintendents  Hawkins,  Lynch,  and  Bell,  as  appointed,  after  which  a 
general  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Superintendents  Hulvey,  Blick, 
F.  T.  West,  Shumate,  Barksdale,  Peyton,  and  Coons. 

Superintendent  Blick  presented  a  petition  from  the  teachers  and  pat- 
rons of  Meherrin  district,  Brunswick  county,  praying  that  the  present 
law  making  teachers'  salaries  depend  on  average  attendance  be  abolished. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Coons,  the  Conference  adjourned  to 
meet  at  7:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

FIRST  DAY — Evening  Session. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Conference  re-assembled  at  7:30  P.  M., 
the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  subject  of  the  forenoon  session  was  resumed.  Superintendent 
Caskie  continued  the  discussion. 

Superintendent  F.  T.  West  offered  the  following  as  virtually  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  first  subject : 

Whereas  the  laws  and  regulations  that  are  now  in  full  force  for  the 
relief  of  school  teachers,  namely :  those  relating  to  factious  spirit,  conta- 
gious diseases,  enforcement  of  school  discipline,  lack  of  text-books,  and 
sparsely  settled  districts,  are  ample;  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 

L  That  we  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  issue  a  cir- 
cular addressed  to  the  teachers,  containing  all  the  laws  and  regulations 


,    Offieiat  Department. 

eir  relief,  and  that  the  same  be  sent  th< 
ribution  amongst  said  teachers, 
achers  report  the  facts,  under  section  t 
Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  have  sc 
eponed,  except  in  cases  of  factious  spiri 
hall  report  the  facts  to  the  District  Board 
ke  a  recommendation  in  such  c^e  to  thi 
decision. 

y  Superintendent  shall  draw  his  receip 
t  according  to  the  actual  enrollment  and 
lat  the  salary  shall  be  for  such  a  sum  a 
of  these  resolutions,  may  justify;  and  t  ha 
n  said  receipt  to  that  effect, 
ise  of  this  committee  that  the  teachers  s 
ind  regulations  are  not  intended  to  work 
secure  faithfulness  and  efficiency  on  th 
It  the  multiplication  of  small  schools,  th 
ire  of  the  public  money, 
e  offered  the  following  substitute : 
le  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  laws  a 
ly  of  teachers  of  the  public  free  schools  s 
re  the  teacher  to  make,  in  addition  to  the 
law,  a  report  of  the  children  within  the  t 
attendance  on  such  school  for  the  whol 

I  the  reasons  for  such  absence,  and  upc 
e  County  Superintendent  shall  be  at  I 

II  salary  lo  such  teacher,  if  he  shall  deem 

I  was  participated  in  by  Superintendents  i 
rd,  Staples,  and  Holland. 
titute  offered  by  Superintendent  Caskic 
report  of  the  commitee,  as  read  by  Super 

lit  in  the  discussion  of  a  "  Required  Av< 

ents  Lynch,  Caskie  and  Blick  advocated  i 

subject  on  the  regular  pr<^ramnie  was  1 

t  of  Teachers —  What   Changes  are  A 

gulations  f 

iced  as  the  committee  on  this  subject.  Sup 

Robertson. 

'  J.  L.  T.  Holland,  who  read  a  paper  oft 

tline: 

tions  relating  to  this  subject  neither  vo 

ee  important  particulars  in  which  it  i: 
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First  That  annual  examinations  should  not  be  required  of  tho 
rst  grade  certificates,  because  unnecessary.  Again,  often  th 
lilicient  in  school-room  not  brightest  in  examination.  Per  cojt, 
ng  examinations,  it  is  held,  would  remove  incentives  to  imp: 
nd  even  cause  retrogression. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  left  with  ihe  supcrintende 
xamine  or  not  at  his  discretion.    This  would  be  unwise  ;  there 

clamor  for  wholesale  renewal  of  certificates. 

Second  particular.  Uniformity,  some  objections  ;  difficulty  of : 
tandard  of  grading  answers  ;  difference  in  literary  attainments 
nt  parts  of  the  State  ;  difficulty  of  holding  examinations  simulti 
ften  more  than  one  examination  necessary. 

Third  particular.  State  certificates  good  for  life  ;  under  prope 
ons  altogether  expedient. 

Superintendent  Glass  continued  the  discussion.  He  referr 
equency  of  examinations,  their  character  and  that  of  the  ce 
nd  the  need  of  greater  uniformity  in  both ;  State  Superintende 
e  authorized  to  grant  State  certificates  ;  diplomas  from  Stat< 
cbools  should  be  recognized.  [Superintendent  Glass'  paper  wi 
;quendy  published.  ] 

Superintendent  W.  D.  Smith  continued  the  discussion,  empha: 
nportance  of  examinations  as  determining  the  qualifications  of 
horn  the  value  of  the  whole  system  of  public  schools  rests. 

Superintendent  Came  opened  the  general  discussion,  referri: 
earing  of  the  present  laws  on  the  certification  of  teachers  in  oil 
le  conditions  are  different  from  those  in  the  counties.  He  o: 
illowing  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference,  discretion  s 
iven  to  City  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  to  dispi 
lamination  of  teachers  with  whose  qualifications  and  methods 
ig  they  are  fully  satisfied. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  Superintendents  Chew,  Thoi 
>.  Hall,  and  Coons. 

On  motion,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  Wednesdai 
'clock  A.  M. 

SECOND  DAY— Morning  Session. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Conference  met  at  9:30  A.  M.,  1 
ent  in  the  chair.  On  modon,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Conferenc 
t  11:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  meet  Thursday  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  speeches  be  limited  to  five  mi 
On  motion,  the  regular  order  of  business  was  suspended  and 
jbject  on  the  programme  taken  up,  viz :  The  Jielaiion  of  i> 
chool  System  to  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning.  Discussioi 
f  Superintendent  W.  W.  Robertson. 
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Mr.  Vfm.  M.  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Virginia^  being  present  by  invitation,  was  introduced  by  the  President  in 
a  few  appropriate  remarks,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
proper  correlation  of  the  different  departments  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Thornton  delivered  a  scholarly  and  able  address  on 
"University  Life  in  its  Relations  to  the  Work  of  the  Teacher." 

The  address  will  be  published  in  full. 

General  Francis  H.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, being  present  by  invitation  also,  was  introduced  to  the  Conference 
by  the  President  in  a  few  well  chosen  words.  General  Smith  spoke  of  his 
interest  in  the  work  which  the  Conference  had  under  consideration,  an 
interest  which  had  been  the  growth  of  his  fifty-three  years'  experience  as 
a  teacher.  He  deplored  the  lack  of  more  intimate  and  mutual  relations 
between  the  institutions  which  had  been  established  by  the  State  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  educational  interests.  The  special  features  of  the  great 
work  of  training  and  discipline  undertaken  by  the  Institute  were  graphi- 
cally presented.  The  attention  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  the  work 
of  Technical  Training  which  was  furnished  by  the  Institute,  and  on  this 
subject  he  read  an  interesting  address. 

The  hour  fixed  for  adjournment  had  arrived,  but  General  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong being  present,  and  being  unable  to  remain  but  a  few  hours  in  the 
city,  was  cordially  invited  to  address  the  Conference.  The  General  spoke 
briefly  of  the  high  position  to  which  school  ofiicers  and  teachers  were 
entitled  in  view  of  the  weighty  interests  committed  to  their  hands.  He 
made  it  a  special  point  to  urge  superintendents  not  to  be  rigid  in  the  mat- 
ter oi  technical  grammar  in  dealing  with  negro  applicants  for  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  schools. 
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THIRD  DAY— Morning  Session. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.,  the  President  in  the 
chair.  Professor  James  H.  Johnston,  President  of  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  was  introduced  by  the  President  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  State  institution  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
people.  Mr^  Johnston  presented,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  outline,  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Institute.  His  remarks  were  listened  to  with  marked 
attention. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Carne,  the  unfinished  business  was  taken 
up  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Examination  of  Teachers"  called 
for.  Thereupon,  Superintendent  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, were  adopted : 

Whereas,  in  our  judgment  the  educational  interests  of  Virginia  re* 
quire  that  there  shall  be  inaugurated  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications 
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for  licensing  all  teachers  employed  in  our  public  free  schools :  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  i.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  most 
earnestly  requested  to  use  all  proper  means  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
law  authorizing  him  to  establish  and  maintain  some  system  that  shall 
attain  this  object. 

Resolved,  2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  a  diploma  granted 
by  a  Virginia  State  Normal  School,  and  the  Nashville  Normal  College, 
should  constitute  the  holder  thereof  a  qualified  teacher  in  any  county  or 
city  in  the  State,  subject  to  revocation  for  cause. 

Resolved,  3.  That  in  our  judgment  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  the 
duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  empower  that  officer  to  grant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  upon  examina- 
tion, a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach,  which  certificate,  until  revoked, 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  is 
qualified  by  moral  character,  scholarship  and  ability  to  teach  in  any  pub- 
lic school  in  the  State. 

Resolved,  4.  That  the  law  requiring  County  Superintendents  to  hold 
examinations  in  districts  at  the  demand  of  district  trustees  should  be 
repealed.  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Chairman, 

D.  P.  Powers, 
W.  W.  Robertson. 

Superintendent  Came  called  up  his  resolution  touching  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  but  subsequently  withdrew  it,  as  being  virtually  covered 
by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  that  subject  already  adopted. 

Thereupon,  the  Conference  suspended  its  proceedings,  and  Hon.  R.  A. 
Ayers,  Attorney-General  of  Virginia,  was  introduced,  who,  in  a  brief 
pointed  address,  congratulated  the  Conference  on  the  great  work  already 
accomplished  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  urged  still  greater  efforts  to 
make  the  public  schools  a  blessing  to  the  State  and  people.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Jones,  President  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia,  was  also  intro- 
duced to  the  Conference.  His  remarks  were  well  conceived  and  felicitous. 
The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  returned  thanks  to  the 
speakers  for  their  entertaining  addresses. 

The  President  explained  the  questions  that  have  arisen  concerning  pro- 
fessional and  first-grade  certificates.  Originally  there  were  but  three 
grades  of  certificates — first,  second,  and  third.  Subsequently  professional 
was  introduced,  making  four.  Hence,  a  first-grade  issued  before  the  pro- 
fessional was  introduced,  was  its  equivalent,  but  one  issued  subsequently 
is  not. 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  concluded,  the  Conference  resumed  the 
regular  order,  "  The  Relation  of  the  Public  School  System  to  Higher  In- 
stitutions of  Learning  y 
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Professor  J.  A.  Cunningham,  Principal  of  the  State  Female  Normal 
School,  being  present,  was  invited  to  address  the  Conference.  He  gave 
an  instructive  outline  of  the  development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe, 
and  of  their  origin  and  growth  in  this  country.  He  explained  th^  organ- 
ization, various  departments  of  instruction,  course  of  study,  etc.,  of  the 
State  Female  Normal  School. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  address.  Superintendent  W.  S.  Hale  re- 
sumed the  discussion  of  Topic  5.  He  urged  the  introduction  of  elemen- 
tary science  in  the  common  schools  as  a  means  of  bringing  out  the  latent 
desires  of  our  children  for  something  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  attempted 
in  the  country  schools. 

Colonel  John  B.  Cary  next  spoke.  He  urged  upon  the  superintend- 
ents the  need  of  greater  and  closer  adhesion  to  the  grand  relations  so 
definitely  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  correspondence  with  Joseph 
C.  Cabell.  He  stated  the  need  of  larger  and  firmer  foundations  to  the 
common  schools,  placing  the  academy  and  college  in  their  true  positions, 
and  elevating  to  its  proper  dignity  the  superstructure  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem— the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  question  being  opened  for  general  discussion.  Superintendents 
Hulvey,  Cary,  Watkins,  Pigg,  and  Saunders  took  part  therein. 

Superintendent  Williams  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Education  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  permanent  establishment  of 
at  least  one  central  high  school  in  each  county  in  the  State,  with  a  plan  of 
instruction  so  arranged  as  to  fit  students  for  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning ;  and  to  secure  this  end,  that  a  distinct  fund  be  reserved  from  the 
general  public  fund  for  such  purpose  ;  and,  until  this  law  shall  be  secured, 
that  said  board  may  pass  such  regulations  looking  to  this  end  as  existing 
laws  will  permit. 

On  motion,  the  Conference  resumed  the  regular  order,  taking  up  Topic 
3:  Normal  Institutes — How  Can  They  Be  Improved  f 

Superintendent  Hulvey  opened  the  discussion,  submitting  the  follow- 
ing points  : 

(a)  What  is  an  institute?  (i)  Define  ;  (2)  when  it  becomes  a  school. 

(b)  Obstacles  in  their  way.  (i)  Want  of  interest ;  (2)  want  of  under- 
standing them  ;  (3)  want  of  agencies  or  instrumentalities. 

(c)  Means  of  removing  these  obstacles,  (i)  Keep  the  standard  of  ex- 
aminations high;  (2)  encourage  home  or  district  institutes ;  (3)  adjust  the 
instruction  to  the  needs  and  comprehension  of  the  teachers. 

The  President  announced  as  the  committee  on  Topic  3,  Superintend- 
ents E.  C.  Glass,  M.  D.  Hall  and  J.  B.  Mclnturff. 
Superintendents  Mitchell,  Keyser,  and  Peyton  continued  the  discussion. 
On  motion,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  3:30  P.  M. 
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THIRD  DAY — Afternoon  Session. 

e  Conference  met  at  .1:30. 

motion,  the  Conference  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Vice-Presiden 
:he  following  results : 

District,  E.  M.  Crutchfield;  2d,  J.  F.  Bryant;  3d,  John  B.  Car 
r.  W.  Sydnor  ;  5th,  A.  Suples  ;  6th,  R.  C.  Saunders  ;  7ih,  G.  \ 
8th,  R.  L.  Came;  9th,  W.  D.  Smith;  loth,  Geo.  E.  Caskie. 
motion,  the  further  discussion  of  the  3d  Topic  was  suspended  aj 
h  Topic  taken  up— t.'t'»j//y  Super inlendency— Duties,  Responsibi 
i'c. 

)erintendent  Watkins  opened  the  discussion  by  reading  a  careful 
red  paper,  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  full. 
)erintendent  Huffard  continued  the  discussion,  presenting  importa 
es  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

the  conclusion  of  Superintendent  Huffard's  speech,  Supcrintende 
;y  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  put  to  the  vote  I 
intendent  Peyton  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  endorse  the  administration  of  O 
y  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  we  lend 
<ur  thanks  for  the  kindness,  courtesy  and  efficiency  with  which  : 
resided  over  these  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
That  we  tender  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Fitzhugh  Lee,  o 
s  for  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  for  his  presen 
IS,  and  for  the  hearty  welcome  which  he  gave  us  to  the  capital  cit 
That  we  also  hereby  express  our  thanks  to  the  Secretary  and  t: 
int  for  the  patience  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  discbargi 
duties  during  the  entire  session  of  the  Conference, 
ireupon,  the  President  introduced  Hon.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  Preside 
:  College  of  William  and  Mary.  President  Tyler  referred  to  tl 
h  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  State  ;  to  the  need  of  Norm 
>1s  for  the  better  training  of  professional  teachers.  He  explain* 
^organization  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  outlining  i 
g  features  as  a  Normal  School,  and  asked  the  cordial  co-operattt 
:  superintendents  in  the  effort  to  resuscitate  this  time-honored  inst 
,  and  make  it  in  its  special  sphere  eminently  useful  to  the  State, 
motion,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  8  P.  M.  , 

THIRD  DAY— Night  Session. 

iference  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

>eriniendent  Coons,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  "Superii 
Its'  Duties  and  Responsibilities,"  made  a  statement  in  reference  i 
sing  the  drculation  of  the  Virginia  Educational  Journal. 


ial  Department,  5< 

Hall,  in  connection  with  the  subject  under  di 

. ...ethod  of  dealing  with  his  county  treasurer — th 

he  ascertained  from  his  treasurer  on  December  ist  the  amount  of  scho 
:x>llected  to  date,  and  the  amount  to  be  collected.  These  amoun 
arged  to  the  treasurer  with  5  per  cent,  added  on  the  part  unpaid  » 
iber  1st.  A  considerable  discussion  ensued,  in  which  a  number 
ntendents  took  part,  there  being  apparently  quite  a  diversity  in  tl 
T  of  dealing  with  the  treasurers  in  the  several  counties. 
President  being  called  on  to  give  his  views  on  the  subject,  endorsi 
itement  made  by  Superintendent  Hall  as  correct,  adding  that  it  w. 
uitable  that  the  school  funds  should  pay  their  part  of  the  cost 
ion,  but  that  there  were  still  some  questions  in  dispute,  especial 
nection  with  the  Grandslaff  fund,  there  being  no  provision  of  la 
ig  out  of  what  fund  commissions  for  disbursing  Grandstaff  mon* 
I  be  derived. 

erintendent  Glass,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Inst 
submitted  a  plan  for  grading  and  conducting  the  same,  which  tl 
ttee  thought  should  be  inaugurated  at  this  stage  in  the  progress 
tl  instruction  in  the  State,  and  offered  the  following  resolution 
were  adopted : 

tlved.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  two  measur 
>uld  tend  most  to  improve  Normal  Institute  work  in  this  State  are- 
'he  establishment  of  a  well  graded  course  of  instruction,  coveru 
t  three  years. 

'he  annual  appropriation  by  the  L^islature  of  a  fund  sufficient 
nto  these  schools  a  larger  body  of  public  school  teachers, 
motion,  the  Conference  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Top 
:  Revision  of  School  Laws. 

ire  the  discusssion  began,  Dr.  Buchanan  stated  that  he  hoped  tl 
1  superintendents  would  take  into  consideration  the  establishme: 
il  reading  associations  in  each  county  in  the  State,  these  associatioi 
n  part  of,  and  act  in  concert  with,  the  State  Teachers'  Readir 
ation. 

erintendent  Brown  moved  that  all  papers  prepared  by  members 
nference,  on  subjects  appointed  but  not  discussed,  should  be  hand* 
secretary  and  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
erintendent  West,  of  Louisa,  otfered  the  following : 
•>hed,  I.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a] 
I  committee  of  three  superintendents  who,  together  with  the  Sta 
ntendent,  shall  constitute  a  committee  on  school  laws  and  regi 

That  this  committee  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  at  the  ci 
State  Superintendent,  preceding  or  during  a  session  of  the  Gener 
ibly. 


LITTBLL'S  LIVING  AGE. 
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IN  X889  THE  LIVING  AGE 

Enters  upon  its  forty-sixth  year.    Approved  in  the  outset  by  Judge  Story,  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  President  Adams,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Ticknor, 
Bancroft,  and  many  others,  it  has  met  with  constant  com- 
mendation and  success. 
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It  gives  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  of 

reading  matter  yearly ;  and  presents,  with  a  combined  freshness  and 

completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  Best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery, 
Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Infor- 
mation, from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical 
Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 


I 
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The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics,  and 
Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  LIVING  AGE.  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great  and  generally  in- 
accessible mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that^  while  within  the  reach  of  all.  is  satisftic- 
tory  in  the  completeness  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  ot  solid,  per- 
manent value.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or 
intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  and 
literary  taste. 

OPINIONS: 

*'  No  man  who  understands  the  worth  and  value  of  this  sterling  publication  would  think  of  doing 
without  it.  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  a  comprehensive  and  perfect  view  of  the  best  literature 
and  thought  of  our  times." — Christian  at  Work,  New  York. 

"  It  is  a  living  picture  of  the  age  on  its  literary  side.  It  was  never  brighter,  fresher,  or  more  worthy 
of  its  wide  patronage." — Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

'*  It  is  one  of  those  few  publications,  weekly  or  monthly,  which  seems  indispensable.  *  *  The  only 
possible  objection  that  could  be  ureed  to  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  reading  it  gives.  There  Cb 
nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art,  literature,  biography,  philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  be  found 
in  it.  *  *  Such  a  publication  exhausts  our  superlatives." — The  Churchman,  New  York. 

"  Replete  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  best  current  thought,  the  best  iiction,  and  the  best  poetry  of 
the  day.  •  ♦  It  stands  unrivalled." — The  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia. 

*'  It  maintains  its  leading  position  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  aspirants  for  public  favor." — New 
York  Observer, 

"  By  the  careful  and  judicious  work  put  intopthe  editing  of  The  Living  Agk,  it  is  made  possible  for 
the  busy  man  to  know  something  of  wnat  is  going  on  with  ever  increasing  activity  in  the  world  of 
letters.    Without  such  help  he  is  lost." — EpiscopalRecorder,  Philadelphia. 

"  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all 
are  found  here."— The  Watchman,  Boston. 

"  In  it  we  find  the  best  productions  of  the  best  writers  upon  all  subjects  ready  to  our  hand." — Phila- 
delphia Enquirer. 

The  readers  miss  very  little  that  is  important  in  the  periodical  domain." — Boston  Journal. 

"  It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  It  is  edited  with  great  skill  and  care,  and  its  weekly  appearance  gives  it  certain  advantages  over 
its  monthly  rivals." — Albany  Argus. 

"It  fiimishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable  literature." — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

"  For  the  amount  ot  reading  matter  contained  the  subscription  is  extremely  low."— Christian  Advo« 
cate,  Naahvilie. 

"  In  this  weekly  magazine  the  reader  finds  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  realm  of  current  litera- 
ture."— Canada  Presbyterian,  Toronto. 

"  It  enables  its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  literature  of  civilization."^ 
Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburgh. 

"  It  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  keep  abreast  of  our  manifold  progress.  *  *  It  Is  absolutely 
witboat  a  rival." — Montreal  Gazette. 

Published  weekly,'  at  |8.oo  ayear,  free  of  postage. 

4^  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  i88q,  remitting  before  January  ist,  the  numbers  of  1888 
issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  Se  sent  gratis. 


Cloli-Friciis  for  tiie  Bost  Hoie  ani  Foreip  Litiiratore. 

"  Possessed  of  Thb  Living  Agb  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber 
will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

For  I10.S0  The  Living  Agb  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Bazar}  wilfbe  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid ;  or,  for  I9.50,  Tkb  Living  Agb  and  the  St.  Nicholas  or  Scrib- 
Ber's  iCagazine.  Address, 

LITTELL  St  CO.,  Boston. 
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Scribner's  Magazine 


FOE/    1889. 


The  publishers  of  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  aim  to  make  it  the  most  popular  and 
enterprising  of  periodicals,  while  at  all  times  preserving  its  high  literary  character.  25,000 
new  readers  have  been  drawn  to  it  during  the  past  six  months  by  the  increased  excellence 
of  its  contents  (notably  the  Railway  articles),  and  it  closes  its  second  year  with  a  new  im- 
petus and  an  assured  success.  The  illustrations  will  show  some  new  effects,  and  nothing 
to  make  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  attractive  and  interesting  will  be  neglected. 

THE  RAILROAD  ARTICLES  will  be  continued  by  several  very  striking  papers; 
one  especially  interesting  by  Ex- Postmaster-General  Thomas  L.  James  on  "The  Railway 
Postal  Service."     Illustrated. 

MR.  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S  serial  novel  "The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae,"  will  run  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     Begun  in  November. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  and  collection  of  manuscript  memoirs  relating  to  J.  F. 
Millet  and  a  famous  group  of  modern  French  Painters  will  furnish  the  substance  of  sev- 
eral articles.     Illustrated. 

The  brief  end  papers  written  last  year  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  will  be  replaced  by 
equally  interesting  contributions  by  different  famous  authors.  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
will  write  the  first  of  them  for  the  January  number. 

Many  valuable  LITERARY  ARTICLES  will  appear ;  a  paper  on  Walter  Scott's 
Methods  of  Work,  illustrated  from  original  MSS.,  a  second  **SheIf  of  Old  Books,"  by  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields,  and  many  other  articles  equally  noteworthy.     Illustrated. 

Articles  on  ART  SUBJECTS  will  be  a  feature.  Papers  are  arranged  to  appear  by 
Clarence  Cook,  E.  H.  Biashheld,  Austin  Dodson,  and  many  others.     Illustrated. 

FISHING  ARTICLES  describing  sport  in  the  best  fishing  grounds  will  appear. 
Salmon,  Winninish,  Bass,  and  Tarpon  are  the  subjects  now  arranged.  The  authors  are 
well-known  sportsmen.     Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  of  great  variety,  touching  upon  all  manner  of  sub< 
jects,  travel,  biography,  description,  etc.,  will  appear,  but  not  of  the  conventional  common- 
place sort.     Illustrated. 

Among  the  most  interesting  in  the  list  of  scientific  papers  for  the  year  will  be  a  re- 
markable arricle  bv  Profrs-nr  John  Trowbridge,  upon  the  most  recent  developments  and 
uses  of  PHOTOGRAPHY.     Illustrated. 

A  class  of  article*  which  has  proved  of  special  interest  will  be  continued  by  a  group  of 
papers  upon  ELECTRICITY  in  it«?  most  recent  applications,  by  eminent  authorities ;  a  re- 
markable ptper  on  DEEP  MINING,  and  other  interesting  papers.     Unique  Illustrations. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  cover  last  year's  numbers,  which  include  all  the  RAIL- 
WAY ARTICLES,  as  follows : 

A  year's  subscription  (1889)  and  the  numbers  for  1888,         •         -         M  5^ 

A  year's  subscription  (1889)  and  the  numbers  for  1888,  bound  ip 

cloth, 600 

$3.00  a  year.  35  cents  a  number. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

T48-T45  Broadway,  New  Ymrk. 
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SAND  MUSIC 

RICHMOND. 

THE  IISHT-EOIIHIIIB 
DOMESTIC! 

TbU  cnt  shows  the  New  StjU  o 
Wood  Work  that  tbe  Compau] 
is  now  iDtrodaoing. 
Artiilicftll;  BMntiftil.     Withou 
a.  Peer.     In  its  MechBDicml 
ConBtractiOD  it  tau 
No  Eiv«i- 
The  new   line  of  AttkchmeDti 
thkt  are  now  beinR  placed  wit) 
eftch  "Domettic"  m«  tpeciftltiH 
No    other    mAchine    hu    them 
TheM  AtUchmenU  and  the  Ne« 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes 
tic"    more    than   ever,   withoa 
qDeetioD,     the      Aeknowledgec 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agenta  wanted.     Addreee 
I  Mtohin*  Ca.,  Riabmond,  Vs. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad 

THE  AIXEQEANT  KODTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern -Cides. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  RaUwa^  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  South wiest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \  for  all  points  North  and   Noxthvest 
At  LAIRD*S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  sad 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offezs  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 


BERTHS,    1.00. 
THE  BEST  EQUIPBED  ROAI>  IN   THE  80UTHI 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westiaghoote 
Automatic  Atr-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modern 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 
Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  vol 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  nd 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  uxf 
m  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 


DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

Reoeiveta  and  MaDageit, 


J.  R.  HACMURDO, 

Oeneiml  Freight  and  TIck«(  ><fDt 


TUCKERS  I 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromolithographed  in  ninety  different^esigns, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  $1 ;  half  set,  1 10  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen :  size  2x3^ 
in.,4c.;  2)ix4X:,6c.;  2j|^x4|i,  8c.;  sX^^X*  "^'5  3>^*5X. 
18c.;  4>(x6»  25c.,  4K»6>i»  30c.;  5^x7^,  40c.  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address^  A;  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren,.  Pa. 
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Eclectic  Iptb^sical  (Beograpb^ 

3iB2  Pigu,  l2mo.,  30  CiiarU,  151  Cuts  and  Diagrama.   ' 

Introduction  Price,  $1.00;  &(ol)ange  Prtoe,  OOo. 


BESD  «1.00  FOS  8F£0IHEII  OOFT  BT  MAIL  FOSTFAID. 


Tfae  Eclectic  Phytkal  Oeogra^jr  diAm  widely  frcoo  tbose  in  conuiMiti  lue,  in   . 

tbe  lollowing;  puticutait: 

I.  Its  Charts  are  DiaUnct  and  graphically  sccuiate.  Each  chart  cODlains  bul 
X  single  set  of  physical  features,  Ihui  avoiding  over-craw  ding  and  coarusion,  while 
by  the  use  of  diFTertat  projecliong,  graphic  accuracy  is  secured, 

I,  It  AsaumeB  no  Scientific  Kaoiriedge  on  the  part  of  ibe  young  pugil  bcgin- 
nJBg  the  stddj.  The  iiiCTaducu>iy  chapTei  forms  a  brief  st?lenienl  of  the  greit 
fundameDtai  la«9  of  nature  upon  the  operatioD  of  which  all  Ihc  phenomena  of 
Physical  Geography  depend.  - 

3.  TheOi^erof  Treatment  is  naiuial  and  logical.  The  enveloping  Atmosphere 
ii  discuHcd  before  the  Sea,  becauti'e  iu  action  is  the  cause  of  most  marilie  phenomena ; 
for  similar  reasons  the  treatment  of  the  Land  follows  that  of  the  Sea  and'  precedes 
tint  of  Climate. 

4.  Ita  Constant  Aim  is  to  Trace  to  Proximate  Causes  comson  and  familiar 
phenomena,  rather  than  to  simply  dcscriue  Lbose  which  are  rare  and  exceptional. 

5.  ItB  Treatment  of  Erosion,  or  the  constant  modiRcatioD  of.  the  continental 
mrfacc  by  almoapheric  agencies — as  exemplified  alike  hy  the  shallow  rain  fDriuw 
and  the  Colorado  Canon,  by  the  muddy  flood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  great  Mississippi 
delu,  by  the  street-cleaning  ibower  and  the  du'iiraising  wjnd^s  nut  dismissed 
with  the  usual  brief  paragraph.  Nearly  every  chapter  In  the  hook  finds  in  erosion 
a  caaie  or  an  effect  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion. 

6.  It  Discards  the  Theory  that  tbe  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  of  the 
planet  is  the  main  cause  in  producirfg  the  present  relief  of  the  globe.  Recent  inves- 
tigations have  clearly  established  the  relative  insignificance  of  this  factor. 

7.  Ttke  Chapter  cm  Weather  and  Climate  explains  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Signal  Service  bases  its  weather  predictions,  snd  describe*  the  ciiues  oflfae 
various  cliMatei  of  the  world. 

%.  The  Chapten  on  Ufe  are  something  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary  of  organic 
classification.  The  remulcib^e  phenomena  observed  in  tbe  manifold  forms  and  in 
the-peculiar  distribution  of  organisms  are  briefly  stated,  together  with  the  inference* 
which  lead  lo  the  development  theory. 

9  It  Omits  all  Qtiide  Book  Descriptions  of  scenery,  and  doubtful  and  useless 
itatiiiic*,  thu*  gaining  space  for  a  great  number  of  new  and  appropriate  explanatory 
cuts  and  diagram!. 

10.  Tbe  Scientific  Accuiacy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specialists'  in 
the  various  departments  of  science. 

II.  Ita  Siae,  lamo^  renders  it  the  most  ceirvatimt,  most  durable,  and  the 
Ckeafeii  Pkysitai  .Geography  if  lie  mar/cil. 


Published  by  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  ii  CO., 

CincinnaH,  New  lork  and  Boston. 


A..1BARNES&C0. 

;'■■         ■  .    I^UBLiaSERS, 

ill  A  113  William  Street,  New  York. 


In  additioD  to  ■  complete  and  excellent  lilt  of  School  »nd  College  TcxI-B 
m«ite  attention  In  the  following:  _ 

,..  ,    ,    -p^y^g  THREE   GKHMANIES. 

A  new  Hiitorjr  of  Gcfmaajr,  from  the  earliest  dii^s  1o  the  present  tine.      B 
United  States  Minister  Theodore  5.  Fay.     i  voh.,  izmo,  clolh  (in  pres^]. 

A  moat  interesting  and  imporlutt  work,  t>eiTig  the  result  of  the  life  expeiiei 
the  aulbsc  in  a  Bcld  ne»  for  American  reseu-cfa.  There  has  been  no  good  and 
ble  history  of  Germany,  and  this,  we  believe,  will  fill  the  niche. 
GOODYEAR'S  ART  STUDIES. 
A  new  coridenaed  hiiWry  of  Art,  profusely  illiistrated.  By  William  H.  Good 
lately  Curator  Jn  ihe  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  315  pp.,  8to,  cloth,  ^3.00. 
The  writer  pretenit  a  comprehensiie  yet  brief  sketch  of  arthileclBre,  scul 
-«nd  punting,  intended  fpr  American  use  where  such- books  as  "  Lubke"  are  too 
■bersome  and  costly. 

-         ,.     HALR'S  LIGHTS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES. 
Fifty'  brief  biographies,  with  portraits,  of  some  of  Ihe  most  distinguished 
alcceuful  men  of  llie  put  two  hundred  years,  edited  t^  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
plete  in  one  volume,  cluib  f  1.75.     An  admirable  book  for  young  people  who  >i 
'  u*  (o  know  Ihe  secret  of  success  in  life. 

'..  MRS  LAMB'S  HEW  YORK. 
An  iUuitiated  History  of  the  Cily  of  New  York,  by  Mr^.  Martha  J.  Lam' 
.vols.,,  doth,  ^20.00.  No  New  Y^rk  cr.lleclion  can  now  be  said  to  be  complete 
out  thit  interesting  and  valuable  woik.  It  i-  a  c-implete  history  of  the  city 
earliest  times,  giving  ipecial  attention  iu  ihe  social  side.  As  a  gift  book  it  is  wi 
a  superior.  Il  \%  standard  in  character,  interesting  in  style,  and  printed  from 
type  with  Wad  margins,  and  issued  in  all  the  library  bindings.  It  possesses 
valut;  as  a  work  ol  reference  in  these  centennial  times. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  UNITED  STATES, 
'  A  popvlir  History  of  the  United  Stales,  by  (be  author  of  "  Barnes'  Brief  Hi 
of  the  United  States,"  "  France,"  "  Rome,"  ••  Greece,"  and  "  The  World,"  for  srf 
I  vol.,  cloth,  (3.50.  This  illustrated  history  has  the  advantage  of  being  compli 
one  Tolnme,  and  presents  the  subject  in  an  attractive  form  which  can  be  enjoyi 
-"  members  of  the  fanily,  particularly  the  young.  Jt^  chapten  on  the  Civil  Wi 
I  Iu  be  the  most  judicial  and  impartial  of  alt  the  hialones.  1<  includes  h-es 
Cleveland's  administration. 

CARRINOTON'S   BATTLES  OF   THE   REVOLUTION. 
The  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  with  57  fall-page  topographical  maps,  by 
Henry  B.  Carrington,  U.  S.  A.     I  vol.,  cloth  (new  edition),  reduced  to  %$X)o. 

This  accurate  and  valuable  description  ol  all  the  battles  which  were  fougb 

Ameiican  independence  should  be  found  in  every  library  alongside  of  the  Encydop 

and  Family  Bible.     It  is  highly  endorsed  by  competent  judges,  both  civil  and  miii 

t%  Tbe  above  works  mas'  be  obtained  from  Booksellers  geiieralJy,  or  will  be  sent  by  te 

press,  prirpard.on  receipt  of  price,  by  Ibe  publishers. 

A^.  S.  BA.E,3SrBS  &;  CO., 

9  all  W>  WiM  Alt.,  ffliicagi,  III.  Ill  aid  .113  rin  SI,  In 
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University  Life  in  its  Relations  to  the  Work  of  the  Teaoher.* 

GentUmen  of  the  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Virginia: 

In  appearing  before  you  this  evening  I  must  first  express  my  be- 
fitting^ sense  of  the  honourable  nature  of  the  invitation  which  has  brought 
me  here.  You  constitute  the  official  Board  of  Direction  of  the  educa- 
tional  interests  of  a  great  and  renowned  State.  To  your  wisdom  i3  con- 
fided the  education  of  the  vast  mass  of  those  who  will,  during  the  next 
decade,  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  and  civil  functions  • 
and  as  you  execute  your  task  well  or  ill,  so  will  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  freedom  and  virtue  be  fast  or  slow. 

The  great  founder  of  the  University  which  I  represent — or  to  give  him 
his  self-chosen  title,  the  **  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia,'*  Thomas 
Jeflferson — discerned  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  foresight  the  true 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  modern  State.  More  than  a  century  ago  (1779) 
he  incorporated  into  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  been  appointed  to  revise  the  Code,  the  draft  of  a  general 
system  of  public  education.  He  foresaw  then  what  the  history  of  the  past 
momentous  century  has  so  fully  and  frequently  demonstrated,  that  the 
voice  of  an  illiterate  people  would  prove  *'  the  voice  of  a  tyrant,  conscious 
of  power,  unconscious  of  responsibility.**  And  among  the  noble  and 
great  designs  which  he  cherished  for  his  State  none  was  more  truly  de- 
serving of  the  commemoration  of  posterity  than  his  plan,  not  for  a 
university  only,  but  for  a  general  and  complete  system  of  public  schools, 
embracing  all  grades  from  the  lowest  grammar  school  to  the  highest  and 
broadest  university  training. 

You  yourselves  face  problems  of  a  nature  still  more  complex  than  were 
then  pressing  for  solution.  There  has  been  a  great  natural  increase  of 
fi-ee*population,  and  within  the  memory  of  all  here  present  this  was  sud- 
denly augmented  by  a  huge  mass  from  one  of  the  most  illiterate  and  un- 
cultured races  of  the  earth.     There  has  been  a  consequent  division  of 


*  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Conference  of  County  and  City  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  November  14,  r888,  by  Prof.  Wm« 
j^.  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Va. 
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tliat  sweet  odours  are  wafted  from   its   tangled   brakes  ;   no  hedge  of  - 

philosophy  so  thorny  but  that  melodious  woodland  music  rings  from  its  j. 

shades.  ;     • 

Animated  with  this  exalted  passion,  Plato  cries  to  us,  "  God  himself  is  !      - 
through  eternity  solving  problems  of  Geometry*'  ;  and  Milton's  stately 
rhythm  tells — 

"  How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy, 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute,  , 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar*d  sweets. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  dwells.** 


I 


•i' 


Fired  with  this  noble  ardor,  Galileo  faced  the  torments  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  answered  back,  ''E  pur  si  muove**  ;  and  Archimedes,  calm 
amid  the  storming  and  sack  of  his  native  city — to  the  defense  of  which 
he  had  consecrated  his  splendid  genius — and  forgetful  of  life  in  the  pur- 
suit of  learning,  braved  the  stroke  of  the  fierce  Roman's  thirsty  sword. 

i  This  is  the  passion,  this  the  ardor,  which  lends  to  the  dry  details  of 
scholarship,  labor  and  discipline,  a  dignity  not  their  own  ;  which  opens 
to  the  inner  eye  of  the  teacher  the  vast  horizon  of  his  true  influence  ; 
which  gives  elevation  to  his  aims,  consistency  to  his  aspirations,  fervor  to  f 

\      his  ambition;  which  renders  him  patient  under  labour  and  discourage- 

i      raent,  and  sends  him  back  to  each  day's  task  with  interest  renewed  and  jf 

vigor  unabated. 

I  In  a  recent  address  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,   it  was  declared  by  Professor  Tilden,  the  president  of  the 

Chemical  Section,  that  *' every  teacher  who  has  attained  eminence  as  a  ^ 

teacher,  who  has  drawn  men  after  him,  who  has  founded  a  school  of 
thought  and  left  his  mark  upon  his  generation,  has  been  an  industrious 
worker  in  research  of  some  kind.     All  teachers,"  he  says,  '*  cannot  be  ex-  i 

!  pected  to  reach  the  same  high  standard,  but  this  is  the  ideal  after  which 
all  must  strive  or  fail  utterly." 

**The  more  active  my  own  mind  is,"  said  the  great  teacher,  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  "the  more  it  works  upon  great  moral  and  political  points,  the 
better  for  the  school." 

Such  are  the  teachers  who  grasp  the  torch  of  knowledge,  kindle  its  • 

fiaroe  at  the  altar-fire  burning  in  their  own  hearts,  and  pass  it  on  to  others.  i 

If  for  the  true  teacher  this  constant  contact  with  the  great  world-currents  "i- 

of  Letters  and  Science  and  Philosophy  is  needed,  then  no  question  is  of  1 

such  import  to  the  teacher  as  that  which  concerns  the  channels  in  which  | 

these  currents  flow.     To  live  within  sound  and  touch  of  their  waters  is  f 

the  source  of  his  true  life,  of  that  vitalizing  force  which  first  fires  his  own  i 

brain  and  heart  and  then  kindles  into  activity  the  dormant  ardors  of  his  I 

pupils.    To  wander  from  them  into  the  arid  deserts  of  formal  routine,  ,\\ 
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;re  "  censor  of  failures  and  marker  of  results 
communicating  iniellectual  stimulus,  to  stop 
It  "  transmission  of  life,  from  llie  living,  th 
ing,"  which  is  Thring's  definition  of  educatio 
"  He  who  carries  the  torchlight  into  the  rece 
}pkins,  "and  shows  the  gems  that  are  sparki 
:re  hired  conductor  who  is  to  bow  in  one  com^ 
d  shew  what  is  to  be  seen  with  a  heartless  in 
ever-living  fountain  of  emotion  that  will  flow 
;w  the  works  of  God  and  the  great  principles 
When  I  say  that  Universities  were  first  fou 
ect  these  currents  of  culture,  and  that  in 
,e  work  of  the  University  has  been  to  au 
rify  their  waters,  my  view  of  the  intimate  r 
icher  and  the  work  of  the  University  is  atom 
The  very  history  of  Universities  is  a  history 
ablished  principles  of  pedagogics  arose  in  tl 
the  University  and  were  tested  there. 
The  growth  and  decay  of  human  culture,  ih 
learning,  run  on  lines  of  exact  parallelism  wi 
University  life. 

From  the  time  when  Athens  was  "the  pre 
ters."  through  the  ten  centuries  of  the  S 
>om  and  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
r  down  to  our  own  day  the  University  has 
tters  and  Science  and  has  kept  alive  the  love 
ions  of  scholarship. 

"  That  constant  and  steady  light,"  which  Mer 
f  for  five  centuries  from  the  halls  of  Plato  am 
ooth  ardor  and  illumination. 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  great  Alenai 
licy  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  kindled  the  torch  < 
d  founded  there  the  great  library  in  the  te 
3,ooo  volumes,  embracing  the  whole  of  anci( 
d  philosophy — in  Livy's  phrase  "the  illusi 
d  care  of  kings  " — and  built  the  Museum," 
ished  men." 

Under  Vespasian  and  Hadrian  it  established 
m  which  so  strong  an  impulse  to  learning  an 
Gibbon  tells  us,  "  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Ro 
youth  was  entrusted  to  masters  of  gramm: 
cted  by  the  magistrates,  maintained  at  pu 
ished  by  many  lucrative  and  honourable  priv 
In  fact,  it  seems  probable — as  is  maintained  b 
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volume  on  the  Rise  and  Constitution  of  Universities,  a  work  for  which 
I  am  glad  to  express  here  my  admiration  and  my  obligation* — that  the 
Roman  school  at  Bologna,  established  under  these  influences,  never 
became  entirely  extinct.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  we 
find  Werner  teaching  the  Arts  School  there  and  at  the  same  time  organ- 
izing a  School  of  Law,  and  "rediscovering  the  Roman  Law"  for 
modern  Europe.  And  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century  the  University 
is  formally  chartered  and  the  history  of  its  modern  period  begins. 

Nor  is  the  parallel  of  which  I  have  spoken  between  University  devel- 
opment and  human  culture  confined  to  the  epoch  of  their  joint  prosperity. 
Under  the  paralyzing  influences  of  the  politics  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  the  schools  which  had  been  the  product  of  Hellenic  and  Roman 
culture  began  to  decay.  The  curriculum  itself  had  ceased  to  possess  or 
to  propagate  intellectual  or  spiritual  life.  The  schools  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine were  saved  from  equally  rapid  decadence  by  their  professional  aim 
alone.  "  Young  men  no  longer  study,"  says  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (488), 
"professors  no  longer  have  pupils,  knowledge  languishes  and  dies.'' 
The  twilight  of  the  Dark  Ages  had  begun. 

Simultaneously  Christianity  set  itself  in  antagonism  to  Culture.  "  Re- 
frain from  all  the  writings  of  the  heathen,"  say  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (350),  "which  in  truth  turn  aside  from  the  faith  those  who  are 
weak  in  understanding/'  Literary  culture  sinks  to  a  point  lower  than 
any  the  world  had  known  since  the  dawn  of  authentic  history.  Science 
becomes  a  mere  jugglery.  Philosophy  is  a  wretched  thaumaturgy.  "In 
the  monastic  schools,"  says  Mullinger,  *'the  boys  were  taught  to  read 
merely  that  they  might  study  the  Bible  and  understand  the  services;  to 
write,  in  order  that  they  might  multiply  copies  of  the  sacred  books  and 
the  psalter;  to  understand  music,  that  they  might  give  with  due  effect 
the  Ambrosian  chant."  Even  Benedict,  founder  of  that  famous  order  to 
whose  labours  in  the  preservation  of  the  treasures  of  classical  literature 
the  modern  world  of  scholarship  owes  so  great  a  debt,  was  called  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  **  knowingly  unknowing,  wisely  unlearned." 
Alfred  the  Great  says  that  he  knows  no  priest  south  of  the  Thames  who 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  prayers  which  he  used.  Odo  of 
Cluny  (930)  compared  Virgil  to  a  beautiful  vessel  full  of  vipers.  Adalberic, 
Bishop  of  Laon  (1000),  is  quoted  by  Compayr6  as  saying  that  *' there 
was  more  than  one  bishop  who  was  unable  to  tell  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  on  his  fingers."  Pope  Gregory  himself  avows  that  he  is  '*at  no 
pains  to  avoid  barbarous  confusions.  I  do  not  condescend  to  observe 
the  place  and  force  of  prepositions  and  inflections.  My  indignation  is 
stirred  at  the  notion  of  binding  the  words  of  the  heavenly  oracle  under 
the  rules  of  Donatus."     And  it  is  said  that  a  certain  priest  upon  his 
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jophistry  and  ridiculous  affectalion,"  "  In  the  W 
her  hand,  he  "  can  report  no  deficience,  except 
lufBcienily  understand  the  excellent  use  of  the 
lat  they  do  remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in  tl 
sctual.  For  if  the  wit  be  dull  they  sharpen  it ; 
it ;  if  too  inherent  in  the  sense  they  abstract  it 
game  of  no  use  in  itself,  but  of  great  use  in  resf 
:  and  a  body  ready  to  put  itself  into  all  postures, 
lat  use  which  is  collateral  and  iniervenient  is  m 
rhich  is  principal  and  intended." 
'.,  however,  that  these  wise  and  thoughtful  words 
!  fruit  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Universities.  W 
against  "  those  Grammatick  flats  and  shallows  < 
ited  Novices  stick  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  ' 
instruction,  until  they  do  for  the  most  part  gron 
pt  of  learning."  Locke  protests  against  the  coi 
ds,  and  urges  that  "our  knowledge  should  be^ 
nder  the  Senses,  and  not  in  the  abstract  notic 
hysicks,  which  are  fitter  to  amuse  than  to  infori 
ts  first  setting  out  towards  Knowledge."  And 
lind  it  admitted  in  one  of  the  Essays  on  a  Liberal 
le  present  Archdeacon  Farrar,  that  "  for  experiei 
led  classical  course  of  liberal  education  it  is  necc 
gland." 

wenty  years,  however,  great  changes  have  taken 
of  British  men  of  scien<^  have  had  their  natural 
n  of  the  schools.  New  Universities  have  been  foui 
oratories  have  been  opened,  the  courses  of  instri 
ambridge  have  been  liberalized,  and  the  present 
lin  in  the  the«ry  and  practice  of  education  is  c 
1  development. 

IS  of  Europe  pursued  from  the  beginning  the 
d  views  of  culture  with  greater  steadiness  of  ainr 

Gymnasia  remained,  and  still  remain,  in  large  me 
ileal  idea;  but  in  the  Universities  the  widest  cha 
isophic  and  Scientific  study  and  research, 
/ceums  were  organized  by  Napoleon  ihe  Great 
the  co-ordinate  rights  of  Letters  and  Science.  " 
'to  mathematical  and  to  physical  science.  Eac 
partial  application  of  human  intelligence.  But  1 
ligence  itself.  It  is  the  education  of  the  soul." 
:  find  in  our  own  day  a  complete  harmony  and  r 
!C  currents  of  the  stream  of  Culture  flow  blend' 
no  great  University  of  Modern  times  which  fai 
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Tying  in  [he  pursuit,  and  sends  him  back  to 
is  of  vitality  and  patience, 
ep  conviction  and  apprehension  of  the  adv 
may  thus  g;ain,  that  my  colleagues,  who  con 
ulty  of  the  University  of  our  State,  have  ente 
ines  of  work  designed  to  give  momentum  i 
le  towards  cuhure  otTered  by  the  public  schc 

have  thrown  open  to  the  teachers  of  these  schc 
liversity,  occupying  the  last  ten  or  twelve  we 
:ourses  are  of  a  grade  and  character  especii 
ent  and  the  vocation  of  the  teachers,  who 
n,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  pe 
Jects  ;  and  they  are  given  without  charge  of  i 
'  for  the  use  of  the  libraries,  museums,  labc 
of  the  University. 

:o  extend  the  like  stimulus  to  the  pupils  of 
re  arranged  to  hold,  at  any  point  in  the  St 
T  of  pupils — either  boys  or  girls — will  make 
Jons  upon  a  series  of  subjects  covering  the  fi 
choob.  A  small  fee  (Ja  from  each  applicant 
:tual  expenses  of  the  examiners,  and  to  pay 
ig  of  the  papers.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  ot 
made  or  will  be  made  by  the  professors  conceri 

your  patience  and  attention  by  going  into 
these  two  undertakings.  But  as  to  the  firs 
ne  to  say  a  few  words,  since  they  will  bear  dire< 
:  been  considering,  and  will  dispel  some  misund 
isted  concerning  the  work  itself. 
ins  relate  in  part  to  the  object  for  which 
part  to  the  extent  of  the  courses.  As  to  the  fi 
Hmuljfs.,  The  attempt  is  made  to  give  to  th 
ptions  of  the  principles  of  certain  fundamei 
just  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  best  ways  of  tea 
In  carrying  out  this  plan  it  is  natural  and  feasi 
expositions  of  the  fundamenta  of  the  subjf 
idents  are  men  arid  not  children,  with  a  cert 
elopment,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  an 
rove  to  the  utmost  the  opportunities  extended 
s  accomplished  than  would  probably  be  expect 
second  point  which  I  have  thought  it  necessi 
extent  of  these  special  courses.  The  time  oo 
int  of  them  is  ten  to  twelve  weeks. 
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In  Latin,  about  seventy-five  lessons  are  given  of  one  hour  each,  which 
is  about  two-thirds  as  many  as  are  given  in  the  whole  session  to  the 
Junior  Class  in  the  University.  The  grammar  is  systematically  studiedi 
about  one-third  of  the  course  being  devoted  exclusively  to  this  at  the 
beginning.  During  the  remainder  of  the  course  there  is  daily  practice  m 
translation  from  Latin  into  English  and  from  English  into  Latiii.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  the  class  is  able  to  translate  with  accuracy  about  one  page 
of  Latin  into  English  as  a  regular  lesson,  besides  the  exercise  and  the 
grammatical  lesson. 

In  each  of  the  modern  languages,  French  and  German,  the  same  num- 
ber of  lessons  is  given  (one  each  day),  but  each  lesson  is  a  half  hour  long 
only.  At  the  beginning  of  the  course  the  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  grammar,  with  practice  in  pronunciation  and  colloquial  idioms.  The 
latter  part  of  the  course  is  occupied  with  translations  into  English  and 
from  English  into  French  or  German.  About  fifty  pages  of  French  and 
an  equal  amount  of  German  are  read  in  the  class. 

In  MaihemaHcs  the  course  begins  with  a  few  lectures  on  some  of  the 
more  difficult  points  in  the  theory  of  Arithmetic  and  of  Elementary  Al- 
gebra, the  ebject  being  to  present  them  in  such  a  form  as  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  children  and  at  the  same  time  rigourously  accurate.  The  larger 
part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  Geometry,  in  which  Plane 
Geometry  and  the  theory  of  the  Polyedra  in  Solid  Geometry  are  com- 
pleted. The  inductive  method  is  pursued,  introduced  by  Pestalozzi,  and 
first  used  in  America  (it  is  believed)  by  Charles  Bonnycastle,  the  former 
distinguished  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  course  taught  is  that  contained  in  Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  original  exercises. 

Not  to  detain  you  by  too  wearisome  expansion  of  details.  I  will  say 
that  these  four  courses  will  give  you  an  accurate  notion  of  the  work  done 
and  the  methods  pursued  in  doing  it.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which  I 
have  mentioned  similar  courses  are  given  in  English  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric  [the  text  being  Gilmore's  Art  of  Expression],  in  Phyacs, 
in  Chemistry,  in  Botany,  in  History  of  Education,  in  Methods  of  Teachii^ 
History  and  Geography  (Physical  and  Descriptiire),  and  Land  Surveying. 
All  of  the  courses  which  require  it  embrace  laboratory  instruction  or  other 
practical  exercises.  The  outline  given  represents  the  work  in  previous 
sessions.  Variations  will  be  made  in  it  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be 
found  desirable.  In  all  th&  courses  especial  regard  is  had  to  the 
pedagogic  aspects  of  the  subject. 

I  should  feel  that  I  had  preserved  an  ungracious  silence  if  I  shook! 
neglect  to  express  here  our  admiration  for  the  work  and  the  character  of 
the  yDung  men  who  come  to  us  for  these  courses.  Many  of  them  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  ot  defective  training.  But  their  steadiness  d 
purpose,  their  resolute  and  unflinching  industry,  their  candid  interest  and 
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lAft  in  Selation  to  the  Teacher's  Wi 
h  which  they  address  themselves  to  ' 

le  of  their  professors  I  have  heard  t)] 
like  them  in  these  particulars  ! 
ment  to  the  general  line  of  thought 
I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  1  a 
ethical  aspects  of  the  teacher's  work  I 
ely  upon  its  inlclleclual  aspects.  It 
ii  to  prolong  too  much  what  I  had  pi 

lat  all  of  us  can  agree  without  disci 
ferson  in  a  letter  which  he  had  occas 
students  of  his  new  University.  He 
lion  to  the  young  men  so  to  employ 
:hool  as  to  become  "  worthy  in  Ihemi 
nd  fit  successors  of  their  fathers  in  ti 

lat  all  of  us  will  agree  that  this  is  a: 
al  and  politicaf  difficulties  which  beae 
1  we  apprehend  for  the  future,  are  less 
ernal  weakness. 

rge  class  of  our  citizens  whose  genera 
s  of  society  and  politics  is  too  absok 
:  mental  development  is  by  force  of  h 
gly  low,  the  efTorts  of  interested  mei 
distrust  of  race  for  race,  and  to  utili; 
f  our  civil  conflicts  would  meet  witi 
dered  in  dispair. 

f  that  ignorancp,  the  absence  of  thai 
n  the  feet  of  the  image  of  Nebuchadne: 
ric  weak  and  unstable.  As  it  is,  no 
the  fuiuie  without  apprehension— n 
ig  consciousness  of  our  own  sincere 
and  progress  of  all  classes  in  the  Cor 
twledge,  that  *ith  the  ignorance  of  t 
nature  of  great  friendliness  and  gentli 
h  recognizes,  as  at  least  among  the  | 
and  combats  that  would  tear  the  vital 
ifself  of  the  hope — of  the  convictio 

rehensions  are  to  be  dispelled  through  you. 

It  is  the  function  of  the   Teacher''  says  Dr.  Donalds< 

id  citizens." 
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Memorizing  and  UnderstandiDg. 

A  question  which  teachers  often  ask  is  "Should  children  ever  memorize 
what  they  do  not  understand?'*  This  is  one  of  the  great  battle  grounds 
of  pedagogy.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  former  times  answered  the 
question  with  a  very  decided  affirmative.  Within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living,  the  work  of  the  schools  consisted  largely  in  memorizing  or 
"learning  by  heart"  what  was  not  understood.  The  writer  has  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of  his  first  lessons  in  Latin,  which  consisted  solely  of  the 
memorizing  of  words  as  meaningless  to  him  as  choctaw.  The  first  lesson 
was,  hie  haec  hoc,  hujus  hujus  hujus^  huic  huic  huic,  hunc  hanc  hoc^  etc. 
This  and  the  other  paradigms  were  repealed  ad  nauseam,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  groans  and  tears,  and  recited  to  a  college  professor  for  weeks, 
before  even  two  words  were  put  together  to  express  meaning.  About 
the  same  time,  the  definitions,  rules,  "systematic  order  of  parsing,"  etc, 
of  Kirkham's  English  Grammar,  were  •*  learned  by  heart"  and  recited, 
and  these  were  almost  as  meaningless  as  the  Latin  paradigms.  In  arith- 
metic, "sums"  were  worked  by  rule,  without  explanation  and  in  great 
measure  without  thought.  But  when  the  process  of  mental  digestion  did 
begin,  there  was  a  pretty  good  supply  of  material  to  work  upon. 

Such  was  once  the  all  but  universal  practice.  The  alphabet  and  the 
multiplication  table,  and  everything  else  for  that  matter,  were  learned  by 
rote — purely  a  memoriter  process.  There  was  little  cultivation  of  obser- 
vation and  less  of  reflection  and  understanding. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  home  was  conducted  in  the  same  way.  It 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  verbal  memorizing  and  reciting  ol 
Scripture  passages  and  catechisms.  If  any  ideas  were  lodged  or  thought 
started  in  the  mind,  it  was  incidental  and  not  the  result  of  purpose  or 
plan  in  the  teaching.     Indeed,  the  most  absurd  ideas  often  resulted. 

But  a  re-action  came,  and  the  opposite  extreme  has  been  reached  in 
some  quarters,  as  witness  the  following  quotations  from  recent  writers: 

"The  memory  should  never  anticipate  the  intelligence." 

"  The  pupil  should  commit  nothing  to  his  memory  but  what  has  passed 
through  the  understanding." 

"  No  facts  should  be  acquired  by  children  unless  the  principles  under- 
lying them  are  first  made  clear — no  words  should  be  committed  to  their 
memories,  nor  even  employed  in  their  hearing,  unless  previously  explained 
and  thoroughly  understood." 

The  absurdity  of  this  last  quotation  is  very  apparent.  To  state  it  is  to 
refute  it.  From  earliest  infancy  words  continually  fall  upon  a  child's  ears 
as  mere  unmeaning  sounds,  which  afterwards  come  to  have  meaning.  In 
this  way  more  than  any  other  does  a  child  acquire  the  use  of  language. 
It  is  true  that  the  process  of  associating  words  with  things  goes  on  at  the 
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same  time,  and  should  do  so,  perhaps,  more  than  it  does ;  but  it  is  as 
absurd  to  say  that  a  child  should  never  hear  or  utter  words  until  they  are 
thoroughly  understood,  as  to  say  that  a  child  should  never  see  a  horse 
until  he  knows  all  about  a  horse.     As  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne  puts  it,  **To  say 

:'  that  we  should  memorize  only  what  we  understand  is  very  much  like 
saying  that  we  should  commit  nothing  to  the  stomach  until  it  has  been 

I     digested.     We  eat  to  the  end  that  we  may  digest ;  and  we  must  confide 

I  material  to  the  retentive  power  of  the  mind  in  order  that  the  intelligence 
may  have  something  to  work  upon."  It  might  be  remarked  here  that 
there  is  a  process  of  mastication  which  precedes  the  committing  of  food 
10  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  corresponding  mental  process 
which  should  precede  the  committing  of  mental  aliment  to  the  memory. 
The  whole  truth  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  not  easily  stated.  It  does 
not  all  lie  at  either  extreme,  nor  yet  at  any  one  point  between ;  but  rather 

J  all  the  way  along  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Probably  not  a  human 
mind  exists  that  does  not  retain  in  memory  much  that  it  does  not  under- 
stand. All  through  life,  we  commit  to  the  memory  facts,  and  even  prin- 
ciples, which  to  say  the  least  are  very  imperfectly  understood.     As  the 

''  pen  is  tracing  these  lines,  a  street  cac  is  passing  along  rapidly  without 
any  visible  propelling  power.  I  have  learned  as  a  fact  that  it  is  propelled 
by  electricity,  and  my  memory  holds  that  fact  very  securely,  but  there  is 

'  very  little  about  it  that  I  understand.  Faith  accepts  and  memory  retains 
truths  of  the  highedt  importance  which  the  highest  human  intelligence 
cannot  understand.  Trust  and  obedience  to  authority,  without  full  under- 
standing, are  of  the  essence  of  that  child- like  spirit  so  highly  commended 
by  the  Great  Teacher.  There  is  no  time  in  life  when  there  are  not  a 
good  many  things  to  be  received  purely  upon  authority. 

»         In  the  early  periods  of  life,  memory,  spontaneous  and  verbal  memory, 

t  IS  at  its  best.  It  is  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Bain  advises  that  ''principles, 
maxims,  theorems,  formulas,  definitions,  which  need  to  obtain  a  firm  place 
in  the  memory,  be  given  a  little  in  advance  of  their  being  fully  under- 
stood"; and  that  Dr.  Noah  Porter  recommends  the  learning  of  "stories, 
verses,  poems,  facts  and  dates,  as  freely  and  as  accurately  as  the  child's 
mind  can  be  made  to  respond  to  such  tasks. "  At  a  later  period,  all  these 
acquisitions  should  be  secured  against  loss  by  recasting  in  the  mold  of 
reflection  and  understanding. 

It  roust  not  be  inferred  that  there  should  be  no  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing in  the  early  years.  There  are  many  things,  in  school  and  out, 
adapted  to  the  childish  understanding.  The  young  mind's  natural  desire 
to  know  *'  the  reason  why  "  may  often,  but  not  always,  be  gratified.  The 
intelligence  should  be  awakened.  The  teacher's  constant  endeavor  should 
be  to  lead  his  pupils  to  get  the  sense  and  to  form  the  habit  of  looking  for 
meaning.     But  when  the  most  skillful  teacher  has  done  his  utmost  in  this 
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direction,  there  will  still  be  time  and  place  for  laying  by  in  store  much 
material  for  future  elaboration  and  use. 

Nothing  here  said  should  be  construed  in  opposition  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  child's  observing  powers  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  language  by  objective  teaching.  This  ought  we  to  do  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone. — Ohio  Monthly, 
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Teaching  Qrammar. 

BY  T.  C.  KARNS,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Grammar  is  the  most  difficult  branch  taught  in  the  common  schools.  Its 
abstract  nature  is  the  first  cause  of  this.  Many  of  its  principles  can  be 
apprehended  only  by  a  well- developed  mind.  For  this  reason,  the  study 
of  grammar  should  be  put  late  in  the  common-school  course,  and  even 
then  only  the  leading  principles  should  be  taught;  the  rest  should  be 
relegated  to  the  high  school  and  the  college.  This  does  not  mean  that 
language  culture  should  be  neglected  in  the  lower  classes.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  be  made  more  general. 

Practice  is  the  road  to  success  in  the  use  of  language.  When  grammar 
comes  properly  to  be  taught,  much  of  the  friction  usually  encountered  by 
teachers  may  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  make  children 
hate  grammar  by  having  them  memorize  it.  The  science  of  grammar 
itself  is  taught,  by  the  wise  teacher,  mainly  through  practice.  He  adopts 
the  inductive  plan  and  leads  the  pupil  to  see  the  principle  from  the 
example.  It  is  best  to  have  a  good  book  for  a  guide— this  the  pupil 
should  study — but  the  teacher  by  no  means  is  confined  to  the  book  in 
teaching  and  illustrating.  The  true  teacher  will  be  so  full  of  his  subject 
and  make  everything  so  clear  as  often  to  be  charged  with  not  making 
his  pupils  work.  The  pupils  themselves,  when  accustomed  to  the  old 
drudge  methods,  at  first  think  that  they  are  not  learning.  However, 
they  soon  recognize  the  difference  between  thought  and  the  mere  forms 
of  thought. 

To  teach  grammar  successfully,  avoid  routine.  First,  teach  the  chil- 
dren, in  a  practical  way,  to  recognize  all  the  parts  of  speech.  Let  them 
go  through  sentences  and  pick  out  all  the  names,  or  nouns ;  then  all  the 
verbs.  Afterwards  they  learn  from  the  instructor's  clear  teaching  to 
recognize  all  the  parts  of  speech  at  sight.  Avoid  formal  parsing.  It 
does  littie  good.  All  the  principles  involved  can  be  readily  taught  ia  2 
practical  way.  Ask  questions,  such  as  will  bring  out  the  child's  knowl- 
edge of  each  principle,  but  do  not  waste  time  in  memorizing  a  set  frame*^ 
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work  and  order  for  all  these  things.  As  long  as  the  attention  is  centered 
OD  the  thought,  or  the  principle,  and  not  on  the  form  of  thought,  there 
is  healthy  dnd  rapid  mental  progress.  **  The  form  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
maketh  alive." 

Analysis  can  be  very  easily  taught  to  pupils  who  are  properly  advanced, 
provided  the  teacher  is  practical  and  avoids  set  forms.  Don' t  think  of 
confining  your  instruction  to  the  book  or  to  the  examples  given.  Make 
any  number  of  examples  of  your  own,  and  have  your  pupils  do  the  same. 
Take  the  subject  and  predicate  first,  and  to  these  build  all  the  rest,  little 
by  little.  The  book,  even,  is  not  necessary.  The  qualified  teacher  can 
often  instruct  better  without  it. 

Analysis  is  much  more  important  than  parsing.  The  parsing  exercise 
is  more  useful  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  where  translation  is  the 
object.  In  these  languages  the  words  are  much  more  inflected,  in  order 
to  express  grammatical  relation,  and  the  drill  in  parsing  is  in  some  degree 
necessary  to  give  a  proper  familiarity, 
i  Much  of  the  machinery  of  the  old  grammars  can  be  very  profitably 
dispensed  with.  Teach  the  pupil  to  recognize  principles  all  the  way 
through.  When  he  so  understands  language  that  he  can  recognize  all 
the  fundamental  principles. that  govern  it,  that  is  enough,  even  if  he  can't 
parse  in  regular  form  or  give  the  number  of  a  single  "rule.'*  Of  course, 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  nomenclature  of  grammar  should  be 
acquired  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  express  his  grammatical  ideas  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  great  point  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
is,  that  we  want  facts  and  not  forms. 

A  fair  knowledge  of  grammar  is  quite  necessary  to  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  principles  involved  in  punctuation,  though  punctuation  is  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected  till  the  pupil  has  studied  technical  grammar. 
Punctuation  should  be  taught  with  the  first  sentence  that  the  pupil  ever 
writes.  There  are  teachers  by  whom  this  is  not  always  done,  and  some 
of  us  are  obliged  to  teach  pupils  who  comv.'  from  them,  to  punctuate,  after 
the  grammar  has  been  studied.  Facility  in  punctuation,  like  all  other 
genuine  acquirements,  is  gained  by  practice.  I  do  not  spend  much  time 
in  having  my  pupils  recite  rules  for  punctuation.  Suppose  I  have  a  class 
of  twenty  boys.  I  tell  each  to  bring  paper  and  pencil  to  recitation.  I 
begin  with  those  rules  which  embrace  the  most  commonly  occurring 
punctuation.  They  are  about  periods  and  commas.  I  dictate  a  sentence 
iDustrating  the  first  rule,  and  have  every  pupil  write  it.  The  sentence  is 
not  the  one  given  in  the  book,  but  its  construction  is  the  same.  I  then 
have  a  certain  boy  read  what  he  has  written,  calling  each  mark  of  punctu- 
ation as  he  comes  to  it.  All  compare  and  correct  at  once.  The  pupil  is 
then  required  to  explain  the  reasons  for  his  punctuation  of  the  sentence. 
His  explanation  must  embrace  the  substance  of  the  rule.  This  is  all  the 
''learning  of  the  rule''  that  I  want.     Anything  further  would  involve  a 
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waste  of  time  and  be  worse  than  useless.  We  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  through  the  lesson.  My  pupils  do  not  find  such  study  irksome. 
It  is  delightful  work.  I  pass  around  among  them  and  suggest  to  one  a 
better  arrangement  on  the  page ;  to  another,  a  correction  as  to  capitals; 
to  a  third,  that  he  try  to  write  a  better  hand;  to  a  fourth,  a  better  way  to 
paragraph.  We  correct  everything  on  the  spot  and  get  the  good  of  it. 
There  is  no  stack  of  papers  to  be  corrected  at  night  in  red  ink  and  handed 
back  next  day  to  pupils,  who  never  look  at  them.  Teachers,  if  you  ever 
have  imposed  such  senseless  drudgery  upon  yourselves,  stop  it  now  and 
forever.  Do  I  take  up  my  papers?  Yes,  certainly,  and  in  a  general  way 
glance  over  every  one  of  them.  If  I  notice  any  characteristic  mistakes 
not  yet  corrected,  I  call  attention  to  them  the  next  day,  and  all  the  class 
have  the  benefit.  I  look  over  the  papers  of  a  large  class  in  a  few  minutes 
and  do  not  hand  them  back.  Now  and  then  I  may  have  a  special  paper 
written,  which  I  correct  carefully  and  hand  back;  but  then  I  take  extra 
time  from  recitations  to  criticise  and  call  attention  to  mistakes.  My 
pupils  improve  rapidly  in  their  ability  to  write  English  correctly,  and, 
besides,  they  find  the  work  pleasant.  Most  of  them  soon  write  beautiful 
papers.  The  matter  is  properly  arranged  on  the  page;  the  paragraphing 
and  all  those  things  usually  neglected,  but  which  are  so  necessary  to  the 
beauty  and  finish  of  the  composition,  are  carefully  attended  to.  My 
pupils  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  lies  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  principle. 

I  may  add  much  more  about  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  correct  method 
of  teaching  English  Grammar,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
the  general  plan.  Yet,  with  all  my  care,  I  fear  my  class  would  make 
a  poor  show  if  submitted  to  the  examination  "of  one  of  the  old-time 
"grammar-grinders.**  They  could  not  parse.  They  might  answer  my 
questions  about  the  principles  involved,  but  could  not  run  through  the 
form.  They  would  probably  fail  on  several  of  the  learned  technical 
terms.  They  could  not  repeat  **  Rule  VI"  nor  "RuleXLIX/'  nor  even 
*' Rule  I.*'  All  the  "  Orthography  and  orthoepy**  at  the  first  of  the  book 
and  the  '*  Prosody'*  at  the  last  of  the  book  they  may  have  skipped. 
They  don't  know  it;  but  they  do  know  how  to  write  good  English. — S.  W, 
Journal  of  Education, 


Forming  Oharaoter. 

BY  T.  L.   ELIOT,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

The  old  Spartan's  advice  to  his  boy  who  complained  that  his  sword 
was  too  short,  was,  "Add  a  step  to  it**  What  I  would  say  then  this 
evening  is  weighted  with  venerable  authority  from  philosophers  and 
prophets,  and  from  all  souls  that  have  made  real  trial  of  life ;  and  yet, 
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just  because  it  is  the  burden  of  the  ages,  we  may  treat  experience  as  we 

do  distant  mountains  or  seas,  as  if  they  were  things  that  have  less  to  do 

with  our  real  work  than   the  water-pitcher   and    medicine  chest.    The 

profession  of  educator,  the  most  honorable  of  all,  since  it  keeps  the  trust 

of  childhood,  and  that  age  keeps  all  other  ages,  is  open  at  this  day  to  the 

same  danger  that  all  other  professions  are  exposed  to — it  is  the  day  of 

tools  and  of  patents,  of  specifics,  of  processes;  and  the  danger  we  run  is 

J      that  we  may  think  more  of  sleights  of  hand  than  bents  of  nature ;  more 

:      of  the  way  to  do  things  than  of  the  consecrated  purpose.     Now,  without 

f      the  least  disparagement  of  methods  or  tools,  it  is  my  privilege  this 

V  evening  to  endeavor  briefly  to  fix  our  thought  upon  that  which  passes 
over  from  teacher  to  scholar  of  character,  I  wish  to  say,  first,  that  this 
b  infinitely  the  most  important  part  of  a  teacher's  influence.  Secondly — 
that  the  best  part  of  a  teacher's  work,  in  respect  of  character  building  is 

V  an  unconscious  work;  and  that,  thirdly,  being  so  important  and  an  uncon- 
•j     scious  work,  the  sources  of  this  influence  are  not  in  things  done,  or  ways 

of  doing,  but  in  the  realm  of  being. 

And,  first,  that  character  is  the  chief  thing  passed  over  from  teacher  to 
scholar,  I  think  can  be  best  known  fi-om  what  each  one  of  us,  as  a  per- 
sonal experience,  recalls  of  the  teachers  of  his  or  her  childhood.  If  you 
can  renew  hurriedly  the  preceptors  you  had,  from  day  school  to  college, 
you  will  find  that  they  instantly  group  themselves  into  two  classes — those 
who  impressed  themselves  upon  your  young  mind  as  friendly^  and  those 
who,  if  not  enemies  (that  word  is  too  harsh)  were  at  least  aliens ;  if  you 
remember  them  at  all  it  is  for  a  distinct  repulsion  or  sense  of  the  mechani- 
calness  of  the  relation  between  you.  I  would  speak  for  the  average  child, 
not  the  best  nor  the  worst,  and  I  would  speak  of  permanent  and  enduring 
impressions,  not  the  pifls  and  pufls,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  a  passing 
hour.  You  will  remember  your  teachers,  in  the  first  swift  thought  and  in 
the  last  analytic  judgment,  by  this  test.  It  is  not  so  much  that  you 
learned  arithmetic  from  this  one,  and  how  to  draw  maps  from  that;  but 
this  one's  i&ce  and  form  comes  back  with  a  gentle  glow,  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal warmth  and  confidence,  a  going  out  of  the  heart  because  of  the 
memory  of  a  heart  that  came  out  toward  you — it  is  the  memory  of  a  man 
or  woman  whose  whole  conduct  said/'  Let  us  be  friends  and  work 
together  for  a  great  end."  It  is  the  face  of  one  who  treated  you  not  as 
a  part  of  a  dozen  or  a  fraction  of  a  class,  but  with  an  individual  interest 
and  solicitude,  a  love  touch,  and  with  the  courage  that  never  let  you  think 
better  nor  worse  of  yourself  and  work  than  you  ought.  It  is  the  face 
and  memory  of  a  teacher  whose  justice,  in  intention,  you  never  suspected; 
whose  mercy  never  left  you  weaker  in  purpose  or  more  self  indulgent; 
and  whose  restraining  or  corrective  discipline,  when  needed,  you  were 
made  to  feel  hurt  your  friend's  heart  more  than  it  did  you.  I  served  for 
a  year  or  two  after  my  college  days  in  an  academy,  under  a  principal  who 
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f       sionist;  but  tell  me  of  a  teacher  who  inspires,  who  brings  such  whoie- 
*       someness  to  her  work,  that  the  doing  of  it  is  the  least  part  of  it.     A  man 
i       may  so  do  his  work,  in  a  certain  task-spirit,  as  to  seem  to  say  with  conun- 
\      druiD-asking  Peter.  '*  How  often  shall  I  do  this  ;  until  seven  times?'*  but 
\      the  answer  of  every  inspired  and  inspiring  worker  is,  *'  Until  seventy  times 
seven.*'     Inspired  work  knows  no  bounds,  except  those  which  God's 
horizons  and  laws  of  spiritual  gravitation  impose.     Give  us  this  whole- 
{      ness  of  purpose,  this  boundless  sense  of  mission,  and  it  will  secrete  and 
invent  and  appropriate  methods;  or,  without  any  method,  impress  some- 
thing on  history,  on  history  of  an  immortal  nature.     Let  teachers  read 
•.      the  lives  of  men  like  Pestalozzi;  a  man  who  measurably  failed  upon  the 
\     secondary  side  of  a  teacher* s  life;  he  could  not  successfully  methodize, 
but  who  poured  out  upon  the  whole  face  of  Europe  his  sacred  devotion 
to  childhood,  and  so  watched  with  God  in  sunshine  and  night-dew  that 
he  won  a  way  to  the  tenderest  mysteries  and  spiritual  chemistry  of  the 
aeative  work  in  child-nature.     From  his  hints  and  fragments  come  the 
best  we  know  of  child-souls,  as  the  broken  statues  of  Greece  give  us  for- 
ever the  ideals  and  inspiration  of  art. 
\        But  I  must  go  back  to  my  order,  and  now  add  that,  secondly,  the  bet- 
i     ter  part  of  this  very  influence  is  unconscious.     It  has  been  well  said  that 
\     "in  much  of  the  world's  best  work  the  unconscious  element  is  the  most 
precious."     A  man's  life-work  may  be  a  failure  from  human  standpoints, 
even  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  yet  an  invisible  something  has  been 
added  by  him  to  the  priceless  stock  of  human  worth  and  fidelity.    This 
general  truth  is  a  consolation  to  lift  us  over  many  a  stage  of  broken  and 
disappointed  hope.     Life  would  modify  and  passing  years  terrify,  were  it 
not  for  the  faith  that  Providence  has  far  more  to  effect  out  of  every  sin- 
cere life  than  we  can  count  or  measure;  and  of  the  earnest,  consecrated, 
teacher,  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case— his  real  victories  are  not  regis- 
tered in  the  school-room,  or  to  be  counted  over  on  the  roll-calls  of  insti- 
tute fame.     They  are  victories  of  friendship,  of  love,  of  reverence  from 
the  child- heart  which  he  first  revered  and  loved,  and  whose  individuality 
he  respected  far  more  than  a  botanist  does  that  of  a  newly-discovered 
and  unclassified  flower.     It  is  the  human  touch  that  marks  the  greatest 
teacher,  and  this  touch  so  real,  so  personal,  is  an  unconscious  element, 
pervading  the  whole  of  life,     ft  is,  indeed,  that  genuine  and  unconscious 
sympathy  with  child- nature  which  discovers  methods;  methods  suggested 
always  in  the  first  instance  by  the  loving  search  for  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance; methods  according  to  the  whole  nature  and  order  of  development  of 
the  child,  and  not  deduced  from  logics  and  philosophies.     I  am  told  that 
the  "  Tonic  Sol-Fa  "  system  of  music  was  discovered  by  such  a  teacher, 
who  longed  to  lead  the  little  feet  .along  some  pretty  by-path,  instead  of 
over  the  difficult  steps  which  were  spaced  for  grown-up  legs;  and,  after 
the  discovery  and  wonderful  success  following  upon  it,  up  step  grave  phi- 
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losophers  of  music  and  say  it  is  the  best,  the  truest,  and  the  most  natural 
way  that  was  decreed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  it  needed  a 
yearning  heart,  one  that  beat  and  fluttered  with  the  timid  child's,  to  find 
it  out.  I  emphasize  the  unconscious  influences  springing  over  from  the 
teacher's  mind  and  heart,  and  entire  consecration,  because  consciousness 
always  implies  a  certain  patronage  or  ofiiciousness,  which  measurably 
defeats  example  and  prevents  the  finer  contagions  of  character  itself. 
Children  are  seers,  and  detect  with  remorseless  haste  the  goody,  goody 
tone,  the  prating  moralist ;  the  retailer  of  self  in  packages  adapted,  for- 
sooth, to  their  years.  But  she  who  is  always  at  her  best,  being  and  doing 
the  best  that  then  and  there  in  her  lies,  with  no  suggestion  of  stint  and 
every  unconscious  suggestion  of  love,  of  self-sacrifice,  is  giving  off  virtue 
from  her  very  garment^s  hem. 

And  lastly,  I  have  said  that  this  major  influence  of  the  teacher  being  so 
important,  and,  at  the  best,  an  unconscious  work,  its  sources  are  not  in 
things  done  or  ways  of  doing,  but  in  the  realm  of  being.  I  may  safely 
leave  my  theme  here  to  your  own  enlargement.  If  in  any  of  tny  words 
I  have  seemed  to  lift  an  impossible  ideal — well,  can  you  ask  less  or  believe 
in  less  of  your  own  immortality  ? 

'•  When  half-gods  go 
The  gods  arrive." 

And  can  we  bring  a  less  glowing  or  less  sacred  mind  into  a  work  like 
this  ?  The  child  in  our  midst  is  at  once  likeness  and  prophecy  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  come  on  earth.  What  shall  he  take  from  us  but 
love,  benedictions,  and  the  precious  freight  of  all  that  is  best  in  us  of 
faith,  of  courage,  of  heavenly-minded  hope? — Wisconsin  Journal  oj 
Education. 


Notes. 
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He  who  has  received  an  education  differs  from  him  who  has  not,  as  the  living 
does  from  the  dead. — Aristotle. 

Life  without  ambition  is  a  hopeless,  useless,  valueless  thing.  That  is  what  «e 
must  get  our  boys  to  understand.  When  we  can  get  them  to  know  that  wbeo 
they  are  dominated  by  the  right  sort  of  ambition — when  all  that  they  do  bears 
directly  upon  the  purposes  they  have  in  life— we  have  started  them  a  decent 
distance  upon  a  successful  career.  When  we  get  hold  of  a  lad  in  whom  this  fire 
can  never  be  kindled,  we  might  as  welT  give  him  up.  He  is  sure  to  amount  to 
nothing.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  such  pupils,  more  is  the  pity.  Try  as  we 
would  we  could  never  get  them  to  feel  the  thrill  fhat  comes  to  a  youth  when  the 
thought  fairly  dawns  upon  him  that  he  has  a  man's  work  to  do  in  the  world. 
The  spirit  of  determination  to  succeed  once  awakened,  and  lofty  aims  implanted, 
the  vexed  question  of  what  we  shall  do  with  our  boys  will  be  easily  answered. 
They  will  take  care  of  themselves.— Centra/  School  Joumat. 
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Perseverance  is  a  virtue  we  cannot  preach  too  often.  We  need  not  say 
practice  it,  since  all  teachers  do.  The  value  of  perseverance  as  an  element  of 
success  ought 'to  be  strongly  dwelt  upon.  Without  it,  ambition  will  fail.  With- 
out it,  nothing  will  stand.  A  thousand  failures  are  as  nothing  in  the  light  of 
final  success.  The  thousand  failures  are  certain  to  come  to  us  all ;  the  success, 
^  never  without  perseverance  Never  undertake  a  plan  without  careful  considera- 
tion,  but  when  once  undertaken  carry  it  through.  It  takes  grit  and  nerve  and 
patience.  It  takes  a  spirit  that  rebuffs  cannot  effect  save  to  strengthen.  But  it  is 
the  virtue  that  wins. — Ibid. 

Do  NOT  throw  limitations  about  you.  Grow,  grow,  grow.  The  big  world  and 
•  its  myriad  interests  are  yours.  Because  you  live  in  a  small  place  do  not  let  your- 
\  self  lose  sight  of  and  interest  in  the  great  human  problems  and  aspirations  of 
the  day.  Keep  your  fingers  on  the  world's  pulse.  Do  not  complain  of  your 
environment.  If  it  does  not  suit  you,  get  out  of  it.  If  you  can't  do  that,  be 
philosophical  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Diogenes  found  life  in  a  tub  tolerable. 
If  the  people  with  whom  you  are  thrown  in  contact  don't  please  you,  there  are 
Emerson  and  Plato  for  company.  If  you  can't  live  in  the  crowded  centres,  you 
at  least  can  have  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  poor  policy  to  repine  at  such  trifles, 
when  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands.— */(^iV. 


It  is  a  poor  service,  indeed,  that  does  not  deserve  at  least  a  "  thank  you."  It 
is  a  careless  teacher,  indeed,  who  neglects  by  example  to  teach  courtesy.  When 
people  cannot  afford  to  be  ordinarily  civil  they  must  be  greatly  pressed  for  time. 
A  hundred  opportunities  arise  during  the  day  for  the  teacher  to  show  by  speech 
and  manner  what  politeness  is,  and  these  should  never  be  neglected.  Pupils  are 
fearfully  imitative,  and  all  the  preaching  in  the  world  upon  the  value  of  polite- 
ness will  not  prove  so  effective  as  the  example  of  a  teacher  who  exhibits  in  the 
school-room  the  habitual  politeness  of  the  well-bred,  refined  man  or  woman. — 
IMd, 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  with  teachers,  that  half  the  difficulties 
which  pupils  find  in  the  higher  grades  would  disappear  if  they  could  only  read 
intelligently. — Superintendent  J.  W,  Smithy  Bay  Cityy  Michigan. 

No  BOOK  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated  reading  deserves  to  be  read  at  all. 
All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained,  or  been,  is  lying,  as  in  magic  preser- 
vation, in  the  pages  of  books.  The  true  university  of  these  davs  is  a  collection 
of  books — Carlyle. 

The  primary  objects  of  teaching  history  are :  a  noble  manhood,  a  preparation 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  to  obtain  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  humanity  as  manifested  in  the  lives  of  nations,  and  to  unite  in 
tiiought  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  race  as  the  philosophy  of  civili- 
zation.— Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood^  Kansas  City, 

Language,  next  to  reading,  is  the  most  important  in  our  school  course.  To 
be  able  to  use  the  English  language  with  facility  and  correctness  is  the  end  to  be 
attained.  To  do  this  by  committing  to  memory  definitions  and  fixed  rules  is  as 
absurd  as  to  attempt  to  train  the  arms  by  committing  rules  from  a  manual  on 
muscular  development.  The  child  is  taught  to  use  language  by  using  it,  just  as 
he  learns  to  walk  by  walking,  or  to  talk  by  XsWmz-^Superintendent  A,  P.  Saule^ 
Hifigkam,  Massachusetts, 
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We  often  get  most  good  from  an  article  or  a  book  that  is  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  our  views  of  things.  We  are  set  thinking,  and  good  hard  thinking  helps 
make  good  teaching,  unless,  perchance,  it  is  so  unusual  as  to  strain  .the  rusty 
machinery  of  thought. — Moderator, 

True  training  consists  largely  in  awakening  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  pupils 
worthy  motives  of  action.  The  more  persuasive  the  teacher  can  make  them,  the 
better  the  work  done. — American  Teacher, 

America  alone  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  is  dependent  upon  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  humblest  classes  for  continued  existence. 
Other  nations  have  centralized  governmental  forces  and  inherited  prestige  of 
authority  to  secure  them  against  the  successful  revolt  of  ignorance  or  disloyalty. 
We  have  neither.  Our  appeal  is  to  the  vote  of  the  individual,  and  no  laws  will 
ever  be  enacted,  none  executed  to  ieopardize  the  united  vote  of  the  humble 
classes.  Hence,  there  is  no  security  to  the  home,  to  commerce,  to  industry, 
except  as  they  have  the  guarantee  of  an  intelligent,  reliable  majority  vote.  Be- 
cause of  this  peculiar  American  social  condition  we  must  have  the  public  free 
school  for  all  classes  of  our  children. — American  Teacher, 


The  basis  of  good  reading  lies  in  the  learner's  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  sentences  to  be  read.    Therefore,,  let  the  aim  from 
beginning  be  to  make  the  child  an  intelligent  reader,  and  he  will,  without  fail 
a  good  reader. — Educational  News. 
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Mottoes /or  Teachers.  — i.  Reclaim  the  vicious,  protect  the  weak,  preserve  the 
innocent.  2.  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  3.  Not  how  much,  but 
how  weU.    4.  Hasten  slowly.    5.  Teach  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time. 


OorrespondeDoe. 

Our  schools  opened  in  September  with  renewed  zeal,  under  the  supervision 
of  Rev.  J.  T.  West  The  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  Berkley,  April  last,  proved 
to  be  a  source  of  much  pleasure,  and  a  cornucopia  which  enthused  teachers 
with  love  for  institutes,  especially  when  held  in  Berkley.  The  monthly  meetings 
of  superintendent  and  teachers  are  well  attended.  There  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  school -work.  Questions  as  to  discipline,  management  of  bad 
children,  and  reasons  for  not  having  a  uniform  method,  in  the  county  schools,  of 
hearing  like  lessons  in  the  morning, 'are  subjects   yet  to   be  considered  and 

determined. 

W.  L.  Nicholas. 
Fentress,  Norfolk  Counfy,  Va.,  Nov,  26th,  1888. 
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EDITOBIAL. 

— The  need  of  a  guide  in  the  reading  of  the  young  is  generally  conceded;  it 
cannot,  in  fact,  be  over-estimated.  The  librarian  of  the  City  Library  of  Pou)(h- 
keepsie,  New  York,  has  arranged,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  city,  lists  of  books  adapted  to  the  several  grades  of  schools  to  be  recom- 
mended to  pupils  making  use  of  the  Library.  Each  pupil  is  not  expected  to 
read  all  the  books  on  the  list,  but  to  choose  such  as  he  prefers.    We  think  the 
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lists  good  and  in  the  right  direction.     It  will  be  easy  for  any  teacher  to  modify 

them  so  as  to  suit  his  own  locality.    One  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  schools 

to-day  is  a  systematic  effort  to  broaden  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  to  afford 

them  better  facilities  for  general  culture.    We  lack,  for  the  perfection  of  this 

idea,  libraries  in  connection  with  our  schools.     But  pupils  in  buying  books  can 

buy  on  this  line  and  thus  secure  for  themselves  the  nucleus  of  a  well  arranged 

library.    If  the  effort  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  our  school  authorities 

to  establish  school  libraries,  and  our  cities  and  towns  or  some  generous-hearted 

philanthropist  to  endow  great  public  libraries,  so  much  the  better. 

We  publish  this  month  the  lists  for  the  First  Primary  and  Fourth  Grammar 

Grades. 

FIRST  PRIMARY  GRADE. 


FOURTH   YEAR   OF  SCHOOL. 


Fiction. 


Abbott,  Jacob. 


Alcott,  L.  M 


Anderson,  H.C. 

Hawthorne 

Lodge 


Molesworth. 


Jacic80Q,[H.  H.] 
Scudder 


Stowe,  H.  B 


Swinton&  Cath 

cart 

Wootecy.S.C... 


.  .[Franconia  Stories.] 

Malleville.    Stuyvesant. 

Mary  Bell.    Agnes. 

Ellen  Linn.    Mary  Erskine 

Wallace.    Rodolpnus. 

Beechnut.    Caroline. 
.  .Lula'8  Library,  Part  i. 

Lula's  Library,  Part  2. 

My  Boys. 

Uy  Girls. 
. .  FaJry  Tales. 
.  Wonder  Book. 
.  -Six  Popular  Tales,  First. 

Six  Popular  Tales,  Second. 
.  .Cuckoo  Clock. 

Grandmother  Dear. 

Tell  me  a  Story. 
.  Letters  from  a  Cat. 
.  .Bodley's  Telling  Stories. 

Bodley's  on  Wheels. 
...Doe's  Mission. 

Litfle  Pussy  Willow. 

§[ueer  Little  People, 
ook  of  Tales. 
I  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 
.  .[Susan  Coolidge.] 
Eyebright. 

Mischief's  Thanksgiving. 
Nine  Little  Goslings. 


Miscellaneous. 

Abbott.  J Heat. 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C Columbus  and  the  Discovery 

of  America. 
DeSoto  and  the  Discovery  of 

the  Mississippi, 
LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of 

the  Northwest. 

Angus,  D. . . . •« The  Eastern  Wonderland. 

Browne,  l/iu Chats  about  Germany. 

Coffin,  C.     Following  the  Flag. 

Conant,  Helen  S. ..  Butterfly  Hunters. 

Darwin,  C What  Mr.  Darwin  saw  in  his 

Journey  round  the  World. 

DuChaillu,  Paul Country  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Gorilla  Country. 

Francis,  B Isles  of  the  Pacific. 

Hawks Uncle    Phillip's    Talks  about 

New  York 

Heild,  Mary Glimpses  of  South  America. 

Higginson.. Young  Folks  Hist.  U.  S. 

Ingersoll,  E Friends  Worth  Knowing. 

Johonnot,  J Neighbors  with  Claws  and 

Hoofs. 
..  .All  the  Russias. 
Peeps  into  China. 


Phillips.  E.  C. 


FOURTH  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 


FIFTH    YEAR    OF   SCHOOL. 


Fiction. 


Miscellaneous. 


Abbott.  J [Rollo's  Tour  in  Europe,  ten 

Vols.i 
AkoU,  L.  M Old  Fashioned  Thanksgiving 

Proverb  Stories. 

Anderson Fairy  Stories. 

Craik.  Mrs.  D.  M.  .[Miss  Muloch.] 

Fairy  Book. 

DePoe Robinson  Crusoe. 

Grimm Fairy  Stories. 

Hawthorne Grand fether's  Clock. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

ierdon,  Gertrude. . .  Key-hole  Country.  , 

cwett Play  Davs. 
Cellogg,  Elijah Elm  Island  Stories,  six  Vols. 

Pleasant  Cove  Series,  six  Vols. 
Maryatt Masterman  Ready. 

Scenes  in  Africa 

Settlers  in  Canada. 
Molesworth Christmas  Child. 

Rosy. 

Tapestry  Room. 
Richards,  Laura  E., Joyous  Stor>'  of  Toto. 
Sounder Bodley's  Afoot. 

Bodley's  in  Town  and  Country 
Stoddard Talking  Leaves. 

Two  Arrows. 
Woobey Cross  Patch. 

Little  Country  Girl. 

New  Year's  Bargain. 


Abbott,  J 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C. 


.Alfred  the  Great. 
Hannibal. 
.Miles   Stand ish    and 


the    Pil 


Brooks 

Brues,  C 

Butterworth,  H 


Chesney,  J 
Coffin  


Drake,  S.  \ 

Goodrich,  S.S 

Heild.  Mary 

Herrick,  Mrs.  S.  B. 

Ingersoll,  E 

Johonnot.  J 

MacGregor,  J 


grims. 

Captain   Kid    and    the   Bucca- 
neers. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  and  N.  Y. 

Bcmjamin  Franklin. 
-Story  of  New  York. 
■  Round  Africa. 
.Young  Folks  Hist.  U.  S. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Acadia. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Occident. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Sunny  So'h. 

Around  France. 

Land  of  the  Pyramids. 
.  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle- 
field. 
.Indian  Hist,  for  Young  Folks. 
.The  Animal  Kingdom. 

Land  of  the  Temples. 
.Plant  Life. 
,01d  Ocean. 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History. 

Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy 
Canoe. 
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—In  a  recent  circular  from  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  it  is 
estimated  that,  in  the  Southern  Free  School  System,  five  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  expended  for  the  education  of  seven  millions  of  Negroes,  nearly  fwo 
miilions  of  which  comes  directly  from  the  taxation  of  the  Negroes  themselves. 

We  confess  that  the  part  of  the  estimate  which  we  have  italicized  fills  us  with 
amazement.  The  political  press  of  the  South  constantly  reiterates  the  declara- 
tion that  the  entire  cost  of  the  education  of  the  Negro,  so  far  as  the  public 
schools  are  accomplishing  that  obl^ci,  practically  falls  upon  the  Southern  whites. 
We  are  assured  that  the  Negro  is  making  no  progress,  is  accumulating  no  pro- 
perty, is  quite  willing  to  accept  any  and  every  gratuity  that  may  be  offered  him, 
but  when  called  upon  to  bear  a  part  in  the  burdens  of  government  he  is  noto> 
riously  found  wanting.  He  claims  an  equal  share  with  the  most  favored  in  all 
the  privileges  and  blessings  of  civil  government,  but  makes  little  or  no  contri- 
bution to  its  maintenance. 

Now,  the  statement  given  above  contradicts  all  the  assertions  of  the  political 
press  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  for  if  the  Negroes  of  the  Southern  States  are, 
by  taxation^  paying  nearly  one-half  of  the  expense  of  their  public  schools,  it  is 
an  indication  of  wonderful  progress  and  financial  prosperity  for  a  people  not  yet 
twenty-five  years  out  of  slavery. 

We  are  sincere  friends  of  the  Negro,  and  we  heartily  rejoice  in  every  advancing 
step  he  takes  in  material  and  intellectual  progress,  for  it  evidences  growth  in 
the  elements  of  true  and  useful  citizenship.  But  we  would  have  this  progress 
real  and  not  assumed  or  exaggerated.  Is  the  estimate  of  the  Institute  circular 
correct  ?  What  are  the  sources  of  information  upon  which  it  is  based  ?  How  is 
the  calculation  made  ?  On  these  points  we  desire  further  light,  and  will  be  glad 
to  publish  the  facts  in  the  Journal.  We  invite  General  Armstrong  or  any  ofiSccr 
of*  the  Institute  to  furnish  us  the  desired  information. 

— The  teachers  of  Pittsylvania  county  have  formed  an  association  among 
themselves,  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  elected  a  regular  corps  of 
officers,  and  propose  to  hold  stated  meetings.  We  heartily  commend  this  action, 
and  hope  to  .see  it  promptly  followed  in  many  other  counties.  We  do  believe  it 
is  the  proper  thing.  We  have  no  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  if  we  had, 
we  do  not  think  it  could  meet  the  wants  of  our  country  teachers.  The  bond  of 
union  between  the  members  of  State  Associations  is  too  loose  and  slender. 
There  is  lacking  that  oneness  of  purpose  and  aim,  that  intimacy  of  acquaintance, 
that  closeness  of  association  and  intercourse,  which  are  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  highest  teaching  power,  and  to  the  mutual  communication  of 
thought  and  method.  The  "County  Association'*  is,  in  our  judgment,  far  better 
than  the  "County  Institute  "or  the  **  Summer  Normal."  The  more  frequently 
the  teachers  of  a  county,  or  even  of  a  district,  can  be  brought  together,  the  more 
thoroughly  and  intimately  they  can  be  made  to  know  one  another,  the  more 
opportunities  they  have  for  the  comparison  and  discussion  of  individual  methods 
and  work — the  better  will  be  the  results  obtained. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  matter  again.  Meantime  we  hope  President  Taylor 
will  furnish  us  some  of  the  papers  read  or  addresses  delivered  before  his  asso- 
ciation, with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  the  Journal. 

— We  have  received  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  6th, 
7th  and  8th  of  March,  1889. 

A  strong  programme  will  be  prepared,  live  subjects  in  the  general  field  and  in 
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special  lines  of  educational  work  and  thought  will  be  presented  in  abl^  papers 
by  prominent  men  and  women,  and  ample  time  will  be  afforded  for  their  thorough 
cb'scassion. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  superintendents,  school  officers,  teach- 
^  ers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  general,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  material 
reduction  from  current  rates  of  transportation  will  be  secured  for  those  who 
attend.  Suggestions  looking  to  the  efficiency  of  the  meeting  will  be  gladly 
received  by  Fred.  M.  Campbell,  President,  Oakland,  California,  or  W.  R.  Thig- 
pen,  Secretary,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

—There  has  recently  been  quite  a  war  between  certain  railroad  interests  of 
the  South,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  large  communities,  upon  one 
side  or  the  other.  We  have  been  favored  with  a  large  amount  of  literature  on 
the  subject,  the  courtesy  of  which  we  acknowledge. 

Of  course  we  are  deeply  interested  in  whatever  concerns  the  commercial^ 

prosperity  of  Virginia's  capital  city,  and  could  not  be  indifferent  to  any  agency 

i      or  combination  of  agencies  which  threatened  injury  to  her  material  prospects. 

I      But  we  think  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  this  Journal  to  enter  the  arena  of  dis- 

\      cussion  on  such  a  theme.    Our  brethren  of  the  daily  press  are  wide  awake  and 

1  ever  ready  to  meet  any  such  attadk,  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  and 

2  we  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  with  entire  confidence  in  their  ability  to  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  both  city  and  State. 

—For  several  years  past  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  having  cen- 
tennial celebrations.    We  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
>      Revolution,  then  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Independence,  of  Yorktown,  of  the  evacu- 
\      ation  of  the  country  by  the  British,  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  &c. 
I       The  last  of  these  centennial  celebrations  will  occur  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  50th  of  April  next,  which  will  be  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States.    This,  in 
many  respects,  will  be  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  important  of  the  series, 
for  it  will  commemorate  the  ceremony  by  which  the  wheels  of  government  were 
finally  set  in  motion,  and  the  United  States  of  America  became  a  reality.    The 
great  metropolis  of  the  nation  will,  on  this  occasion,  make  the  best  possible  dis- 
play of  herself,  and  bend  every  energy  to  make  this  the  grandest  and  most  bril- 
liant of  all  the  centennials.     An  elaborate  programme,  covering  both  the  29th 
and  50th  of  April,  has  been  prepared  and  widely  distributed,  but  it  is  too  long 
for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

—We  have  received  from  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  four-weeks'  Normal  Institute  to  be  held  in  Lynchburg  June  24th 
to  July  19th,  1889.  A  carefully  prepared  course  of  work  for  three  weeks  has  been 
arranged.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  240,  to  be  divided  into  six 
classes.  Regular  and  systematic  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  common  school 
branches,  and  in  methods,  management,  psychology  and  civil  government. 
Teachers  desiring  to  attend  had  better  write  to  Superintendent  Glass  at  once. 
One  hundred  have  been  guaranteed  from  three  counties.  This  leaves  only  140- 
places  for  others.  Write  without  delay.  Board  will  cost  I15,  and  I12.50  for  the 
term,  according  to  accommodation  given,  and  there  will  be  a  tuition  fee  of  three 
dollars. 

—Higher  Education. — A  Meeting  in  this  Interest  to  be  held  early  in  the 
Summer, — On  Thursday  evening,  December  27th,  a  number  of  persons  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  met  in  the  gentlemen's  par- 
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Morsel  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Weliesley  College. 
Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston.    Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this,  the  most  attractive  Calendar 
we  have  yet  seen.  It  contains  a  leaflet  for  each  day  in  the  year,  giving  the  Epis- 
copal Church  days,  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the  most  noted  musicians,  poetical 
and  prose  selections  of  music,  and  many  sayings  of  great  musicians.  The  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  work  in  beautiful  style  as  to  designing,  engraving  and 
general  execution. 

From  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  we  have  the  PATRIOTIC  READER,  or 
Human  Liberty  Developed  in  Verse  and  Prose  from  Various  Ages,  Lands  and 
Races,  with  Historical  Notes.  By  Henry  B.  Carrington,  U.  S.  A.,  LL.D.  Price, 
(1.20.  The  author  assigns  as  his  purpose  "the  use  of  utterances  that  inspire 
good  citizenship."  So  he  has  brought  together  from  the  history  of  all  nations 
and  all  times  selections  illustrating  that  patriotism  which  finds  its  purest  type  in 
the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  general  welfare— selections  suited  to  cultivate  the  true 
interests  of  society,  which  find  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  many  through  the 
happiness  of  each.  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  selections  and  will  serve  an 
excellent  purpose. 

BOTANY  FOR  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES.  Consisting  of  Plant 
Development  and  Structure  from  Sea-weed  to  Clematis.  By  Annie  Chambers- 
Ketchum,  A.  M.  Price,  $1.00.  This  seems  to  us  a  carefully  arranged  school- 
book— clear  in  its  definitions,  copious  in  its  illustrations,  systematic  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  complete  in  its  outline.  For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911 
Main  Street. 

FIFTH  NATURAL  HISTORY  READER.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A., 
author  of  '*  Homes  without  Hands,'*  etc.  Boston :  Boston  School  Supply  Co. 
1888. 

This  belongs  to  the  series  of  Natural  History  Readers  by  Dr.  Wood,  and  by 
its  text  and  numerous  illustrations  is  admirably  adapted  to  interest  young  readers 
in  the  Animal  Life  of  the  world. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  E.  A.  Andrews  and  S.  Stoddard.  Revised  by  Henry  Preble, 
Assistant  Professor  Latin  and  Greek  at  Harvard  University.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton, MifHin  &  Co.     Price,  ti.ii. 

When  Prof.  Preble  began  the  revision  of  this  standard  work  he  did  not  con- 
template the  many  changes  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  make.  As  the 
material,  however,  began  to  accumulate,  he  found  that  he  would  have  to  make  a 
very  thorough  revision  to  put  the  book  in  accord  with  the  results  of  the  latest 
and  best  scholarship.  This  he  has  done;  and  while  he  has  retained  as  far  as 
possible  the  excellencies  of  the  old  book,  the  arrangement  has  been  materially 
changed  and  many  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  doing  the  teaching  community  a  real 
and  a  pleasant  service  in  issuing  in  tasty  and  convenient  volumes  choice  selec- 
tions  from  modern  French  and  German  literature  with  such  judicious  helps  as 
are  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for  school  use.  We  have  before  us  the  fol- 
lowing from  the — 

French  : 

PREPARATORY  FRENCH  READER.  By  O.  B.  Super,  Ph.  D..  Professor 
of  Modem  Languages,  Dickinson  College.    The  author  has  made  a  number  of 
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vork  indicated  by  this  book  will  learn  numbers  first, 
15  of  the  numbers.  The  subject  matter  is  broken  up 
[nations  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  Arithmetic, 
.ction,   Multiplication    and    Division    are  clear  and 

1  those  that  have  preceded  it,  prepares  the  mind  of 
>y  comprehension  of  what  follows, 
the  method  here  indicated  may  feel  sure  that  he  will 
}ject  in  a  systematic  order,  and  that  he  will  cover  the 

by  the  same  author,  will,  if  systematically  used  as 
,  assist  the  pupil  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
)er  of  a  vast  amount  of  drudgery  in  copying  upon  the 
autifully  printed  on  fine  paper  and  is  tastefully  bound. 


Publiihers'  Notes. 


'  Nursery  continues  to  be  without  a  rival  as  a  maga- 
its.  Its  poems,  stories,  and  sketches  are  selected 
amusing  and  instructive,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
e  best  reputation.    All  the  reading  matter  and  every 

expressly  for  this  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
specialty  is  the  production  of  fine  books  and  who 

some  of  the  most  elegant,  artistic  volumes  on  the 
Published  monthly  by  the  Russell  Publishing  Co., 
trial  subscription  of  three  months  for  3S  cents. 
of  the  Boston  Musical  Herald  is  freighted  with  valu- 
lligence  for  all  students  of  music.  Its  three  choice 
pecially  appreciated  by  Choristers  and  Sunday-school 
tion  price,  fi  per  year.  Address,  Boston  Musical 
oston,  Massachusetts. 

J  in  January,  "The  Leading  Facts  of  French  Mis- 
ery. The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present,  within 
liundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  most  important  events 

selected,  arranged,  and  treated  according  to  the 
irical  study,  and  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  attractive 

;  highest  French  authorities— Guizot,  Rambaud,  Mar- 
its  demanding  special  consideration  have  been  care- 
ws  of  the  best  English  writers  on  France, 
ment  is  practically  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the 

English  History." 

ith  fourteen  Maps  and  complete  Genealogical  and 
is  also  furnished  with  explanatory  foot-notes  where 

Each  section  of  the  history  is  followed  by  a  brief 
ne  over. 

the  guidance  of  students  of  English  Literature  of  the 
sd  by  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins,  Professor  of  Eng- 
:y  College,  has  been  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  fit  Co. 
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—Most  people  have  heard  of  the  disturbing  influence  exerted  on  the  compass- 
needle  by  the  various  masses  of  iron  on  shipboard,  but  few  have  any  idea  how 
the  trouble  is  remedied.  The  whole  subject  will  be  explained  in  a  copiously 
illustrated  a rticle^  entitled  "The  Guiding- l^eedle  on  an  Iron  Ship,"  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander T.  A.  Lyons,  in  the  January  Popular  Science  Monthly,  "  Sci- 
ence and  its  Accusers'*  is  the  title  of  another  article  in  the  forthcoming  number, 
in  which  the  author,  Mr.  W.  D.  Le  Sueur,  affirms  that  science  is  simply  truth, 
and,  while  men  and  theories  may  properly  be  criticised,  opposition  to  science  is 
absurd  and  vain.  In  the  same  number  Mr.  E.  R.  Shaw  will  tell  how  he  made 
geometry  a  pleasure  to  his  pupils,  using  the  " Inventional  Geometry**  prepared 
by  Herbert  Spencer*s  father. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  this  week  "  Leander*s  Traumereien,**  edited 
with  notes  by  A.  N.  Van  Daell,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Boston  High 
Schools.  It  is  made  up  of  good,  easy  German  prose,  intended  for  beginners  or 
intermediate  classes.  The  notes  are  helpful  and  the  style  pure.  One  hundred 
and  six  pages.     Price,  25  cents. 

—Miss  Sheldon *s  General  History  has  been  such  an  inspiration  to  teachers, 
such  a  stimulus  to  students,  and  such  a  success  from  the  publishers'  standpoint, 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  as  in  preparation  an  "  American  History  "  on 
the  same  plan  and  by  the  same  author.  This  new  book  is  for  a  younger  grade, 
and  the  weight  of  the  work  falls  rather  on  observation  and  memory  than  on  the 
reasoning  powers,  although  a  moderate  exercise  is  given  to  these.  The  essential 
principle,  however,  of  making  each  pupil  do  his  ozvn  seeing  and  thinking  is  fol- 
lowed out  as  rigidly  as  in  the  "Studies  in  General  History,"  and,  as  a  repertory 
of  original  material,  it  promises  to  be  even  richer.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

— "  The  Gods  give  no  great  good  without  labor,"  is  an  old  proverb,  and  a  true 
one;  the  hardest  labor  is  not  always  that  which  is  best  paid  however.  To  those 
in  search  of  light,  pleasant  and  profitable  employment,  we  say  write  to  B.  F. 
Johnson  &Co.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

—We  learn  from  the  publishers  that  Magill's  History  of  Virginia  is  now  under- 
going revision,  and  will  appear  during  the  year  1889  in  improved  form  and  with 
new  cuts. 


The  Magazines. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE —The  January  number  begins  wiib  a  complete  novel, 
entUled  "  Hale-Weston,"  by  M.  Elliot  Seawell,  a  new  writer  irom  that  fertile  Southland  which  seems 
to  be  becoming  the  literary  centre  of  the  country.    Miss  Seawell  is  a  well-known  newspaper  writer, 
and  under  various  pseudonyms  has  contributed  to  the  leading  periodicals.    Two  years  ago  a  short 
story  of  hers  entitled  "  Maid  Marian  "  achieved  a  considerable  success.    This  is  her  first  novel,  and 
the  first  serious  work  she  has  published  over  her  own  name.    It  is  an  admirable  picture  of  Virginia 
life  before  the  war.  with  clear-cut  characters  and  nice  touches  of  humor  and  pathos.    The  story  pre- 
serves an  unflagging  interest  to  the  end.    R.  H.  Stoddard  commences  his  promised  series  of  literary 
remtoiscences  and  criticisms  with  an  article  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  containmg  some  fresh  anecdotes 
and  much  entertaining  matter.    A  very  remarkable  article  by  Charlotte  Adams  describes  "  Literary 
Society  as  She  was  S^n/'  and  details  how  in  one  of  the  leading  literary  houses  in  New  York  she 
wu  exposed  to  absolute  indignities  from  the  literary  ladies  there  assembled  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  robbed.    A  notable  contribution  is  entitled  "  The  Capture  and  Execution  of  John  Brown,"  by 
an  eye-witness,  and  consists  of  a  letter  written  on  the  spot  by  Parke  Poindexter,  who  was  one  of 
the  company  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  lohn  Brown's  outbreak.    Poindexter  afterwards  rose  to  be 
Odonel  in  the  Southern  army.    John   Habberton's  "  At  Last "    shows  the  same  delightful  insight 
as  ever  into  the  minds  and  ways  of  children.     The  poetry  and   the  departments  are  excellent 
as  asDal. 
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(Included  in  nur 
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4,783 


1,377  1,588  1 

1883.  1884.  I 

5.997  6,371  ( 

monthly  salaries  of  teachers : 

1883.-  1884.  I 

25.84  36.39  a 

PUPII 


...      I77h*" 

184,710 

...        90,948 

103,310 

268,360 

388,030       ; 

in  average  daily 

attendance : 

1883. 

1884. 

. .       102.I55 

106,907 

...        48,850 

56463 

151.005 

163.369 

number  month: 

>  taught ; 
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Total  enrollment  per  school  : 

1883.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

45  45  46  45  45      .  45 

Average  monthly  enrollment  per  school : 

1883.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

35  34  35  34  34  35 

Average  daily  attendance  per  school : 

1883.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

25  25  26  25  25  26 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrollment : 

White : 73 

Colored 72 

Pupils  studying  the  higher  branches : 

1883.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

White 5*850  7,250  8,222  7,642  8,863         10,236 

Colored 801  1,024  1,342  1.022  1,356  1,721 

6,651  8,274  9,564  8,664         10,219         11,957 

Pupils  supplied  with  text-books  at  public  expense  : 

1883.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

6,686  8,674  9,090  9»052  9i788  9,886 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled : 

1883.         1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

White 56.3  56  62  58  59  61 

Colored 37.7  43  45  44  45  45 

47  49-5  53-5  5i  53-2  54 

Percentage  of  school  population  in  average  daily  attendance : 

1883.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

White 32.4  32  36  34  35  36 

Colored 20.3  24  25  25  26  24 

26  28  30.5  29.5  30.2  31 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  owned  by  districts : 

1883.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

3,093  3,580  3,873  3,997  4,365  4,570 

Number  built  during  the  year: 

1883.  1884.  1885.  i886«  1887.  1888. 

351  435  330  304  292  309 
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alue  of  school  property  owned  by  districts  : 

1883.                                  1884.  i88s 

Ji,44»,48i-9fl                          Ji,59».434-83  t'fi'9,'i 

1SS6.                                  1887.  18SE 

11,838,941.65                        >i,907.77S^5  *a,n7,So 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled  ; 
)83  1884.  1885.  1686.  1S87. 


Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  in  average  attendance ; 
J83-  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887. 

1.07  tixi6  fi/M  $1^  $\X)6 

Whole  cost  of  public  education  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled  : 
(83.  1884.  1885.  18S6.  1887. 

oc.  72c.  70c.  72c.  7IC. 

Whole  cost  of  public  education  per  month  per  pupil  in  average : 
J83,  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887. 

I.J5  $1.34  I1-19  $i-a8  J1.24 

•  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO  ALL  SOURCES,  INCLUDING  £ 

DUE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 
Total  for  current  expenses ; 

S83.  1884.  1885.  1886. 

.,1904a       {1,117.358.05  ti,349.493.89        Jf.3o6,945-78         ! 


Total  for  permanent  improvements : 
IS3.  1884.  1885.  1886. 

118.90        $155,366.94.  1173,037.80  J146.156.75 

1888. 
1169,110.93. 

Grand  total  of  expenses : 

J83.  1884.  1885.  1886. 

,409-3='       $1,373,634.^        $1,424,531.69        $i,453-i».53         ) 
18S8. 

|i.558,3Sa'70 

Amount  due  teachers  at  the  close  of  .each  school  year  named 
J83.  1884.  1885.  1886.  1887. 

516-03       j37,577-o4       137,700.11      $31,466.86       $26,485.96 

t  of  the  system  for  all  pivposes  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  iSf 
xa  due  for  the  year : 


k. 
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CURRENT   EXPENSES. 

Pay  of  Teachers |i|i86,353  50 

Pay  of  Superintendents 45i44i  66 

Pay  of  District  Clerks 16,528  48 

Pay  of  Treasurers , 35.277  71 

Rent *. 17,036  19 

Fuel  and  light 37,o6i  12 

Text-books  for  indigent  children 6,718  79 

Insurance 2,906  04 

Expenses  County  and  Electoral  Boards 3*399  98 

Other  contingent  expenses 32,564  78 

Educational  Journal 648  60 

Expenses  Central  office 5»304  92 

11,389,241  77 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS: 

Real  estate,  buildings,  furniture,  and  re- 
pairs.     |i65,6io  00 

School  apparatus 3»5oo  93 

169,110  93 

Total  cost 11,558,352  70 


Legal  Holidays. 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  recently  received  inquiring  about 
legal  holidays.  Some  teachers  suspended  school  on  Thanksgiving  day 
(November  29,  1888),  assuming  that  it  was  a  legal  holiday,  and  that  they 
would  be  allowed  pay  for  that  day  just  as  if  school  had  not  been  sus- 
pended. This  is  a  mistake.  In  some  States  certain  days  are  designated 
by  law  as  legal  holidays,  and  on  such  days  teachers  are  authorized  to 
suspend  school,  and  suffer  no  deduction  from  their  pay  on  account  of 
such  suspension.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  Virginia,  for  we  have  no 
law  or  regulation  setting  apart  any  day  as  a  holiday.  The  following 
regulation  is  the  only  thing  touching  the  matter  : 

* '  Hereafter  the  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  weeks  of  five  school 
days  each,  and  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  pay  of  teachers  for  every 
day  they  lose,  except  such  days  as  may  have  been  declared  by  Boards 
of  School  Trustees  to  be  legal  holidays." 

So,  then,  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  each  District  Board  of 
Trustees.  Furthermore,  the  language  of  the  regulation  implies  that  any 
order  of  a  Board  setting  apart  a  holiday  must  be  passed  in  advance,  so 
that  all  the  teachers  in  the  district  may  be  on  the  same  footing. 

If,  then,  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  or  both,  designate  by  proclamation  a  certain  day  as  Thanksgiving 
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lat  a  legal  holiday  ?  No,  m 
the  Board  of  Education  n 
tion.  Such  a  proclamation  : 
[tias  day — is  not  that  a  legal 
rict  Board  can  make  Thank: 
y,  a  legal  holiday  by  so  dec 
sn  there  are  no  legal  holida 
lard,  but  we  must  remember 
d  numbers  Sio.ooo. 


Haking  Up  Loe 

fficer  inquires :  Can  a  teache 
ing  that  month,  and  thus  re 
J  to  regulation  392,  above  qi 
ill  owing  time  lost  during  thi 
ession.  But  no  teacher  sho 
s  a  satisfactory  reason  for  it. 

privilege  of  making  up  lost 
as  to  encourage  any  remissi 
)l  work  must  have  system. 

upon  line,  precept  upon  pr 
Suspend  a  week  and  it  will 
>ack  to  systematic  work. 


The  Edaoational  Joaro 

to  call  special  attention  to 
C.Saunders,  of  Campbell, a 
nee  at  its  recent  session  : 
That  each  Superintendent  m 
District  Boards  10  supply  < 
.L  Journal  for  six  month 
ich  year. 

decidedly  prefer  twelve  moi 
1  as  it  reads.  We  know  th: 
low,  far  too  low  (or  those 
ichers  ought  to  quit  the  bu 
But  any  teacher  who  reads 
ngessive  age  will  surely  fa 
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tnulus,  no  inspiration,  no  growth.  These  woi 
But  aside  from  the  literary  and  proressional 
vould  often  have  something  of  importance  to 
;re  any  medium  of  communication.  And  the  p 
-s  often  demand  that  they  should  be  better  acq 
IS  and  regulations  and  the  rulings  of  this  Depa 
intendents  press  this  matter  discreetly  but  eamt 


Text-Book  Beealations. 

[led  a  new  edition  of  the  Regulations  of  the  B 
ird  to  Text-Books,  No  change,  of  course,  ha 
',  but  quite  a  material  change  in  the  form,  "^hi 
k,  strong  paper,  and  a!)  on  one  side  of  the  she 
on,  the  regulations  can  be  "  kept  posted  in  the 
y  by  being  tacked  or  pasted  on  the  wall,  and 
id  more  carefully  preserved. 


Beeponsibilities  of  SoperinteDdeDts  of  Sobo 

INS,  SUPT.  OF  SCHOOLS  OF   CHARIXJTTE  COUNT 

ZonfereTice  : 

assigned  me  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  wo 
it  satisfactorily  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  essa) 
am  to  engage  in  public  discussion,  I  am  rather  | 

my  time  is  limited.  I  propose  first  to  state  s 
t  duties  of  a  Superintendent,  and  then  to  indie 

»y  be  classified  under  three  heads,  viz:  First, 
relations  to  the  central  chief  of  the  Departn 
ly,  out  of  his  relations  to  the  great  system  of 
thirdly,  out  of  his  relations  to  teachers,  pupi 

le  central  head.  No  piece  of  machinery  can  b 
ssel  can  be  properly  manned  and  no  business  ■ 
iducted  without  a  head  and  obedience  of  subor< 
s  needs  no  discussion  and  is  plain  to  every 
m  is  he  to  go  for  direction  and  guidance? 

Conference  of  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  Virgin 
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at  every  meeting  of  every  Board  of  Trustees 
ocation  and  building  of  school-houses  and  tl: 
:.  These  officers  are  not  paid  for  their  service 
to  attend  closely  to  the  wants  of  every  comm 
the  Superintendent's  duty  to  acquaint  himsel 
le  -Boards  all  the  desired  information. 
!ad  it  also  becomes  the  Superintendent  to  lool 
1  comfort  of  every  school-room  within  his  cc 
re  unfit,  and  recommend  only  those  that  can  bi 
ty  to  the  pupib. 

and  upholds  our  free  school  system  so  mi 
grounds.  Their  tendency  is  to  add  to  enrol 
g^e  of  attendance. 

ichgrow  out  of  the  Superintendent's  relations 
is  and  the  patrons. 
I  is  harder  to  perform  and  imposes  more  re 

any  other.     Here  the  position  of  County  Su; 

a  difiicult  one  to  fill.  We  must  not  foi^et, 
great  authority,  and  is  for  that  very  reason  so 
He  is,  in  short,  the  educational  autocrat 
;  control  of  the  teaching  force  ot  his  county 
nse  and  powers  to  revoke  for  cause, 
attend  meetings  and  institutes  of  teachers  i 
I  his  suggestions  have  the  force  of  instructi< 
)t  unreasonable,  then,  that  a  County  Superinte 
nsible  for  important  results  in  the  advancem 
people  whom  he  has  engaged  to  serve. 
ce  prayed  at  a  meeting  "  for  the  absent  whc 
Is  of  sickness  and  sofas  of  wellness."  Ar 
is  minister,  that  he  might  be  given  spiritua 
:ngth,  "for,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  lot 
I  empty  spoon."  Both  of  these  brothers expi 
diments  to  progress— /wrfo/cM«  and  inefficient 
ipacity  does  more  harm  than  laziness, 
good  ability  is  the  saddest  sight  in  the  ^ 
should  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  teachers. 
It  should  see  to  it  that  our  children  are  not  fee 

norance  and  indolence  get  firmly  seated  i 
s  no  hope  for  progress, 
'.then,  the  supply  of  capable  teachers,  which  it 
rogative  to  furnish.  The  teacher  is  the  sini 
»ency  or  incompetency  is  determined  by  the  C 
:n  how  careful  should  he  be  to  exclude  all  tl 
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capable,  and  select  by  careful  examination  and  certification  those  who 
give  proof  of  ability  and  skill.  The  one  who  is  most  successful  at  this 
must  do  it  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  judginent,  based  upon  &icts  within  his 
knowledge  that  the  applicants  are  men  of  character,  scholars  having  the 
requisite  attainments,  and  teachers  who  have  a  proper  theoretical  under- 
standing of  the  principles  necessary  to  good  results. 

Right  here  we  often  find  it  becomes  the  Superintendent's  duty  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  selfish  policy,  and  exclude  from  the  corps  of  teachers  the 
friends  and  relations  of  men  whose  political  and  social  influence  m^jfht 
threaten  his  position.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  near  the  people  and 
hold  their  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  in  your  plans 
and  policy  the  intelligence,  character  and  experience  of  your  profession. 
However,  it  can  be  done  by  studying  the  interest  of  the  Others  and 
mothers,  and  showing  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  do  this.  By  this  means  he  will 
get  at  the  heart  and  confidence  of  the  parents,  which  is  a  more  reliable 
support,  than  the  self-interests  of  the  [>olitician.  But  let  us  continue  a 
little  further  the  relation  of  Superintendent  to  teacher  and  his  consequent 
duties.  Not  only  ought  there  to  be  great  care  in  the  certification  oi 
teachers,  but  also  in  encouraging  their  improvement.  This  can  be  done 
by  holding  institutes  and  other  teachers*  meetings. 

Incalculable  good  has  been  the  result  of  those  Peabody  Institutes  which 
have  been  begun,  continued  and  ended  under  such  favorable  auspices. 
See  to  it  that  your  teachers  attend,  and  take  part  in  them  yourself  if  you 
can.  Here  teachers  can  gain  fresh  inspiration  and  broader  views  of  their 
work.  Here  new  lines  of  thought  will  be  presented  and  old  truths 
brightened  by  discussion. 

Another  equally  and  probably  more  efficient  means  of  improving 
school  work  is  that  of  visiting  the  school-room.  Here,  in  the  teachtf's 
kingdom,  the  Superintendent  should  study  happy  suggestions  and  call 
attention  to  successes  and  failures  and  discuss  in  detail  all  the  needs  of 
the  school.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  simply  go  and  stay  a  few  minutes 
and  go  out  and  credit  himself  with  a  visit.  In  my  experience  a  half  or 
the  whole  of  a  day  is  not  too  much  to  find  out  whether  the  teacher  is 
doing  his  duty  or  whether  any  disorder  prevails.  The  Superintendent 
should  take  hold  of  classes  himself,  note  their  wants,  encourage  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  children,  and  thus  increase  their  interest  by  manifesting 
an  interest  himself. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  reach  the  parent.  Every  child  will  tell  of 
his  experience  with  the  Superintendent,  and  thus  will  be  gained  the  sym- 
pathies and  co-operation  of  the  parents.  Their  co-operation  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  school.  The  best  means  of  securing  if 
demands  another  duty  of  the  Superintendent  He  should  discuss  tfai 
importance  of  it  at  meetings  appointed  for  the  purpose,  through  th 
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per.  along  the  road,  and  at  their  homes,  and  thus 
This  will  serve  to  excile  public  sentiment  in  favor 
create  a  ne*  and  efficient  master  over  the  public 

ipon  the  great  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  educa- 
;  young  for  the  great  battle  of  life,  training  their 
eir  hearis,  instilling  into  them  right  views  of  life 
■inciples  thai  shall  mould  their  eternal  destinies, 
'  shall  have  to  carry  before  the  judgment  bar  of 
xl  that  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  indirectly 
dren  of  our  land,At»c  great  becomes  his  respon- 
1  off  his  burden  entirely  upon  the  teacher.  He 
ion  for  good,  and  will  be  called  to  account  for  it 
Christ. 


Mr.  J.  A.  MoGilTray. 

Chief  Clerk  in  the  of6ce  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  been 
ne  time  by  serious  indisposition.  But  while  his 
at  homt;,  it  has  not  prevented  him  from  doing 
n  completing  the  tables  for  the  Annual  School 
cian.  Dr.  Edwards,  reports  him  improving,  and 
t  time  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  active  duties 


)F    Charles   Citv   County    and    Roanoke 
ducation,  December  20th,  appointed   Hon.  Rush 

of  Schools  of  the  city  of  Roanoke,  to  succeed 
led,  to  take  effect  January  ist,  1889. 
ointed   Samuel    D.   Mulford,  Superintendent  of 

county,  in  place  ol   Jno.    E.   Graves,  resigned, 
ikes  effect  January  ist.  1889. 


B  Teacher  and  The  Papil." 

/  that  the  teacher  has  a  legal  right  and  is  vested 
:hority  10  maintain  order.  If  order  is  the  first  law 
e  less  so  of  the  school-room.  It  is  of  the  first 
>.  The  law  understands  this,  and  clothes  the 
dequate  to  secure  it.     If,  with  this  authority,  the 


^ 
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teacher  cannot  maintain  order  and  exact  an  immediate  and  unhesitating 
obedience  to  his  reasonable  commands,  he  had  better  surrender  his  com- 
mission and  go  into  some  other  business,  and  not  be  long  about  it 
If  he  cannot  do  it  without  brutality,  he  had  better  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  do  it  at  all,  for  the  law  will  no  longer  sustain  him  in  doing  it  . 
that  way.  The  law  does  not  forbid  corporal  punishment,  but  the  better  | 
opinion  of  the  people  is  unquestionably  adverse  to  it.  Any  severe  inflic- 
tion of  it,  which  amounts  to  brutality,  is  an  assault  in  the  estimatioQ  of 
the  law,  for  which  the  teacher  is  both  civilly  and  criminally  liable.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  teachers  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  phrase  in  loco  parentis.  The  teacher  cannot,  and  he  ought  to 
know  that  he  does  not,  stand  in  the  exact  relationship  which  the  parent 
sustains  to  the  child.  That  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible  because  nature 
is  against  it.  The  law  will  not  permit  a  teacher  to  punish  as  severely  as 
it  will  a  parent,  because  the  law  is  humane  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
parent  has  in  his  breast  a  feeling  for  the  child  to  which  the  teacher  is, 
probably,  a  stranger.  The  law  will  guard  more  jealously  the  treatment  of 
the  teacher  towards  the  child,  than  it  will  that  of  thie  parent  towards  the 
child.  The  law  clothes  the  teacher  with  power  to  exact  and  command 
obedience,  but  it  expects  that  he  will  be  of  such  a  character,  of  such 
natural  attainments,  and  of  such  qualifications  and  experience  that  he  can 
exact  and  maintain  obedience  and  order  in  the  school- room  without  resort- 
ing to  measures  that  are  over  harsh.  The  tendency  of  the  age,  undoubt- 
edly, is  to  debar  vicious  and  incorrigible  children  from  the  privileges  of 
the  schools,  or  to  provide  for  them  in  schools  arranged  for  their  separate 
use  and  with  special  reference  to  their  care  and  discipline. 

The  teacher  can  require  that  pupils  who  pretend  to  come  to  school  shall 
come  with  reasonable  regularity.  Can  a  child  come  to  school  but  one 
day  in  a  week,  can  he  come  only  on  alternate  days,  can  he  come  an  hoar 
after  the  sessions  have  commenced,  can  he  leave  in  the  midst  of  daily  ses 
sions,  only  because  the  child  knows  no  better  and  is  allowed  at  home  to 
follow  his  own  inclination,  or  because  the  lawless  parent  wishes  him  to  be 
so  irregular  ?  I  answer  no,  with  much  confidence  in  my  position.  The 
school  is  free  to  all.  It  is  the  common  right  of  all.  Each  must,  how- 
ever, use  his  privileges  in  a  way  which  will  not  injure  his  neighbor.  If 
you  are  to  permit  such  irregularity  and  lawlessness  in  one  case  you  must 
do  it  in  all  cases,  and  any  such  position  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  public  school  system.  And  so  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  is  within 
the  province,  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  public  schools,  to  exact  prompt  and  regular  attendance  so 
far  as  attendance  can  be  prompt  and  regular,  having  in  view  the  nature  ot 
the  home  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.-* 
State  Superintendent  Draper ;  from  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Teachers^  Association, 
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EVEEETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 

IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Workmanship. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition. 

MANIflT  B.  RAMOS  A  OO.p 


NTO.   903   l^^J^XXT   STXISSX, 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  on  hand 

and  at  very  low  rates. 

UyiVERSITY    or    VIRGINIA.  , 

LlT£RARY,  SCIKNTIFIC,  AND   PROFESSIONAL    DEPARTMENTS, 

Including 

Laur,  Medicine,  Engrineering,  and  Agrienlture. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.     Their  necessary  expenses'  range  from 
I179  to  I248.     Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venab]e,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  ±e  Faculty. 

_^ P.  O,  University  of  Virginia, 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography $  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
Iced  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANQE, 

Box  189,  Michmand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,& 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 
At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virf^inia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railmvf  for 
"'■' ■  'all  points  South  and  Southwest. 

At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \  for  all  points  North  and   Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  aid 
Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

—BETWEEN^— 

BSRT^HSI,    1.00. 
THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  ROAD  IN   THE  SOUTH i 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghouse 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 
Illi9f$ Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  cod 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
m  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 


DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

Reoetven  and  Managers. 


J.  R.  HACMURDO, 

Oeneml  trO^X  and  1  ick.1  lawl 


mCHEBSI 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo- lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  $1  \  half  set,  1 10  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen :  size  2x3^ 
in.,4c.;  2;4x4X.6c.;  2^x4>i,  8c.;  3)^x4^,  12c.;  3}i*5Hp 
i8c.;  4Xx6,  25c.,  4>^x6^,  30c.;  S^xy}4,  40c  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers*  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A,  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren.  Pa. 
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:    Eclectic  Series— New  Publications. 

,  f       ^___ '_ _  ^^^ 

=^NOW  READY  SB^ 

1  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANCE  MANUAL 

f        senjD  forty  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

»  ■  -  - 

f.       The  infertncdiate  book  of  the  series  of  Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies. 

^  144  pp.    Cloth.    Beautifully  illustrated.     Fully  meets  the  provisions  of  the 

J.  laws  requiring  schools  to  teach  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  special  refer- 

V'  ence  to  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  - 

(,       The  "YoiM^s  Temperance  Manual*^  treats  the  subjects  usually  taught  in 

L  physiology,  and  is  also  full  of  practical  suggestions  connected  with  every 

1  phase  of  dally  life, 

'  *•,  Price  of  Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies  : 

I  -  -         »  Exchange  ~       Introduction. 

I  I.    THE  HOUSB  I  LIVE  IN,       ^        -        -        18  cents.        30  cents. 

[  2     YOUTH'S  TEMPERANCE  MANUAL,  15  cents.        40  cents. 

\  3     ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH,        -        36  cents.         60  cents. 


ECLECTIC  ANGULAR  HAND. 


A  complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  Ladies  in  the  present  fashionable 
Angular  Penmanship,  by  Prof  John  P.  Gordon,  London,  and  Practice  Cards 
by  R.  &  L.  McLaurin. 

^.  Iniroduciion  and  Sample  Copy  Price: 

EcIectic^Angular  Hand,  six  copy  book.s,  including  books  of  notes, 

r  invitations,  and  other  forms,  each 8  cents. 

\    Practice  Cards,  four  cards  in  envelope,  same  size  as  copy  books^ 

per  set > 15  cents. 

Complete  Set  of  the  Eclectic  Angular  Hand,. by  mail,  for  exami- 
nation  7. 65  cents. 

__  __  ■■    -* 

Eclectic  IPbi^slcal  ©eograpbi? 

Just  published.  Contains  no  irrelevant  matter.  Treats  Physical  Geog- 
raphy only.  i2mo.  382  pages;  ;2oo  maps,  cuts,  and  diagrams.  Introduc- 
tion price,  {1.00 ;  Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

SEND  $1,00  FOR  SPEC/MEN  COPY 

VAN   ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati,  New  Tork  and  Boston. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  ON  BOTANY. 


Object  licssons  in  Botany    -By  Alphonso  Wood,  Ph.D. 

Tbis  work  contains,  tirst,  &  simple  treatise  on  the  science  of  Botany,  commencing 
with  single  and  simple  forms;  viz.,  the  leaf,  and  advancing  by  an  imperceptible  ascent 
to  the  higher  combinations,  l)oth  in  Forms,  Growth,  Life,  and  Classification  of  Plants. 

Introductory   Price,  $z.oo. 


The  American  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Of  all  manuals  ol  Botany  puciiished  in  this  country  this  is  the  most  saitable  for 
class  instruction  as  well  as  fur  private  study.  The  first  part,  comprising  Stractnral 
and  Physiological  Botany,  is  a  concise  treatise  free  from  all  superfiaous  verbiage,  con- 
taining all  the  principles  and  definitions  of  the  science  arranged  in  lessons  of  saitable 
length  and  fully  illustrated.  The  second  part,  consisting  of  the  Flora,  for  the  conve- 
nience and  availability  of  its  analytical  tables  and  synopses- of  genera,  the  conciseness 
as  well  as  completeness  of  its  description  of  genera  and  species,  the  vast  number  o^ 
species  distinctively  described  and  the  typo^aphical  execation,  is  uneqaaled  by  any 
other  Flora  in  use.     Introductory  Price,  $1.75.        * 


The  Class  Book  of  Botany.  -BY  Alphonso  Wood,  Ph.D. 

The  Cla.ss<Book  is  of  the  highest  grade.  It  inclades  a  full  exposition  of  tbe  prin- 
ciples  of  the  science,  together  with  a  Flora,  or  description  of  all  our  plants,  both 
native  and  foreign.  In  this  work  each  and  every  species  is  delineated  in  popular  as 
well  as  in  technical  terms,  while  a  vast  and  'comprehensive  system  of  Analytical 
Tables  pervading  the  whole  Flora,  conducts  the^  inquirer  almost  immediately  to  the 
point  of  his  research.     Introductory  Price,  $2.50. 

How  to  Study  Plants,  or  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany. — By  J.  Do&ma^  Steele 
(author  of  **A  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course^*  in  each  Natural  Science),  and  AXPHONSO 
Wood  (author  of  a  series  oi  Botanical  Text-Books.) 

This  work  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  repeated  calls  from  teachers  for  a 
Botany  on  the  plan  of  the  Fourteen  Weeks'  Series  '\n  Science.  The  method  <^  the 
book  is  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  one.  Instead  of  treating  special  topics, 
as  leaves,  roots,  etc.,  and  giving  examples  of  each  sort,  an  entire  plant,  with  root, 
stem,  leaf  and  flower  is  portrayed  and  carefully  analyzed.   Introductory  Price,  $1.00. 


Wood's  Illustrated  Plant  Record.— By  Alphonso  Wood,  ]^h.D. 

The  value  of  boianical  analysis  as  an  educator  in  developing^ The  faculty  of  aicea 
tion,  of  discernment,  reason,  judgment,  and  generalization,  has  never  tt:en  and  can- 
not be  overestirtiated.     Introductory  Price,  55  cents. 

The  Botanical  Outfit. 

Comprising  all  the  utensils  for  the  Gathering,  Preservation,  and  Analysis  of  Plaati 
and  Flowers.  Every  student  of  Botany  should  possess  an  outfit.  Interest  in  tfat 
study  is  thereby  enhanced  and  great  convenience  afforded.  It  is  sure  to  repay  lie 
investment.  Outfit  comprises  Tin  Trunk,  14x11  inches  square;  Tweezers,  Wire  Net* 
ting.  Straps,  Knife,  Plant  Record,  Microscope,  Pressing  Paper,  and  Trowel.  Every 
article  in  this  outfit  u  warranted  first-class.     Price,  $8.06. 

Teachers  and  School  Ofticcrs  desiring  the  best  and  freshest  text-books  on  the  Science  ot 
Bolany,  are  rk-bpectfully  requested  to  communicale  with  us.  Sample  copies  of  any  ofthse 
books  will  be  sent  lor  examination,  post-paid,  to  any  address  In  tbe- UniteU  States  00  recrrpt  o* 
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The  Teaoher  as  a  Moral  Factor. 

BY  MISS   M.    J.    HAW. 

However  important  it  may  be  to  devise  and  execute  measures  to  make 
man  wiser,  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  make  him  better ;  and  while 
so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  rightly  to  educate 
his  moral  nature — the  motive  power  of  all  action.  Leaving  out  of  sight 
all  religious  responsibility  and  all  considerations  of  a  future  state,  his 
domestic,  social,  and  political  relations  in  this  world,  imperatively  demand 
that  the  child  should  be  trained  to  observe  and  cultivate  truth,  honesty, 
justice,  and  kindness,  as  the  foundation  of  virtuous  character,  honorable 
reputation,  and  the  highest  happiness  of  which  this  life  is  capable. 

The  most  influential  power  in  forming  the  child's  character  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  parent,  into  whose  hands  is  committed  the  infant  soul — a  blank 
to  be  filled  by  impressions  from  its  immediate  surroundings  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, great  and  solemn  beyond  conception  is  the  question  of  parental 
responsibility.  But  next  to  the  parent  in  opportunity  and  influence 
comes  the  teacher.  Having  the  pupil  during  the  impressionable,  forma- 
tive period  of  life  under  his  supervision  and  control  from  five  to  six  hours 
for  five  days  of  each  week  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  personality 
of  the  preceptor  must  profoundly  impress  the  young  spirits  subjected  to 
his  influence. 

The  fearful  falseness  and  dishonesty,  so  palpable  and  wide>spread,  that 
for  some  years  past  have  marked  the  conduct  of  so  many  business  enter- 
prises and  the  working  of  political  aflfairs  in  this  country,  show  most  con- 
clusively that  there  is  something  very  "rottea  in  Denmark*'— a  low, 
d^^rading,  infamous  moral  tone  pervading  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  calamity  it  is  diflicult  to  tell.  But  surely, 
stupendous  efforts  should  be  made  on  all  sides  to  remedy  it.  And  no 
single  class  of  the  community,  not  even  the  gospel  ministry,  has  so  good 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  a  wholesome,  reformatory  influence  as  the 
teachers  of  the  land. 

How  rarely  is  it  the  case  that  the  parents  and  guardians  who  are  seek- 
ing an  instructor  for  the  young  souls  under  their  charge,  give  a  thought 
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to  the  moral  or  religious  character  of  the  teacher,  so  long  as  he  has  a 
respectable  reputation !  Yet  in  the  low  standard  of  morals  which  at 
present  prevails  in  many  communities/  how  many  teachers,  as  well  as 
others,  are  there  who,  although  neither  strictly  truthful  nor  honorable, 
contrive  to  maintain  a  respectable  character  and  position  ? 

And  how  rarely  do  the  followers  of  this  important  calling  fully  realize 
their  moral  responsibility?  In  fitting  themselves  for  this  profession  the 
majority  of  candidates  think  only  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  learning  they  intend  to  teach,  and  something  of  the  best 
methods  for  imparting  the  knowledge  they  may  acquire.  They  never 
think  of  themselves  or  their  pupils  as  moral  beings,  nor  reflect  how  much 
more  important  it  is  to  be  good  than  to  be  wise,  nor  remember  that  if  the 
motives  which  influence  conduct  be  not  right  and  pure,  the  more  the 
powers  of  the  individual  are  strengthened  and  developed  the  worse  it  is 
for  society. 

Yet  all  around  them,  in  daily  and  hourly  contact,  with  perception- 
much  the  most  active  mental  faculty  of  childhood — alwa3rs  on  the  alert, 
their  keen  little  eyes  seeing  everything,  their  sharp  little  ears  hearing 
everything,  their  quick  little  minds  itistinctively  weighing  and  judging 
those  about  them,  are  moral  beings,  receiving  indelible  impressions  of 
good  and  evil.  Like  so  many  sponges,  the  souls  of  children  drink  in, 
as  it  were,  through  a  thousand  pores,  the  influences  surrounding  them; 
and,  all  insensibly  to  themselves,  their  characters  are  shaped  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  characters  with  which  they  come  in  most  intimate  and  fre- 
quent contact. 

Can  too  much  be  said  or  written  or  done  to  arouse  the  instructors  of 
youth  to  a  profound  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  of  their  callmg,  or 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  teadier 
as  a  moral  factor?  It  is  an  imperative  duty  that  parents,  guardians,  and 
school  officials  owe  to  the  youth  of  the  land,  to  society,  and  to  the  State, 
that  in  selecting  a  teacher,  his  moral  character,  even  more  than  his  mental 
ability  and  scholarly  attainments,  should  be  considered.  For  while  igno- 
rance is  a  bad  thing,  meanness  is  infinitely  worse ;  and  a  truthful  and 
honest  ignoramus  is  a  more  useful  and  respectable  member  of  society 
than  an  untruthful  and  dishonorable  scholar. 

That  hankering  after  forbidden  fruit  so  generally  manifested  by  adults, 
as  universally  manifests  itself  in  children,  so  that  they  are  much  more 
liable  to  imitate  the  evil  that  they  see  than  the  good.  A  person  might 
repeat  Scripture  all  day  in  the  hearing  of  a  number  of  children  and  most 
probably  not  one  of  them  would  ever  be  heard  to  quote  a  word  of  it; 
but  let  one  profane  or  obscene  word  be  uttered  in  their  hearing,  all  of  the 
''little  pitchers''  will  at  once  take  it  in,  and  the  majority  of  them  will  not 
fail  to  repeat  it.  How  damaging  to  their  future,  then,  is  it  for  them  lo 
be  associated  with  a  preceptor  of  unsound  morals !    And  how  often  it  is 
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that  in  the  school-room  they  learn  to  trifle  with  the  truth  and  to  practice 
dishonorable  tricks,  which  lay  the  foundations  of  the  stupendous  frauds 
of  after  life ! 

How  many  teachers  are  there  who  trifle  with  the  right,  and  outrage  the 
child's  instinctive  sense  of  justice  by  flagrant  partiality,  often  exercised  in 
bvor  of  the  children  of  his  wealthiest  and  most  influential  patrons !  How 
many  are  there  who  equivocate  and  prevaricate  and  tell  white  lies  (can 
any  lie  be  white?)  when  it  is  to  their  interest  to  make  a  certain  statement! 
How  many  are  there  who,  by  little  mean  tricks  of  deception  and  policy, 
betray  to  the  keen  little  observers  around  them  the  ihnate  dishonesty  of 
their  natures !  How  many  are  there,  too,  who  through  carelessness  or 
indolence  wink  at  all  sorts  of  dishonorable  tricks  and  practices  resorted 
to  by  those  pupils  who  seek,  while  shirking  study,  to  get  credit  for  schol- 
arship! How  many  are  there,  also,  who  with  honest  intentions  employ/ 
methods  whose  workings  are  in  the  highest  degree  injurious! 

It  was  once  my  sad  experience  to  have  charge  of  a  school  in  which  the 
moral  tone  was  so  bad  that  the  word  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  could 
not  be  relied  on  unless  it  was  plainly  to  their  present  advantage  to  tell  the 
truth;  and  a  recitation  rarely  passed  without  the  detection  of  some  dishon- 
oraUe  trick  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  class.  This  school 
was  situated  in  what  was  considered  a  highly-Christian  community,  and 
my  predecessors  in  it  had  borne  high  characters,  not  only  for  morality 
but  piety.  In  this  case  the  fitult  seemed  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  methods. 
It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  teacher  to  call  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the 
school  and  each  pupil  to  respond,  claiming  that  number  in  the  report 
which  he  considered  himself  entitled  to;  and  if  a  low  number  was 
reported,  the  unfortunate  who  gave  it  in  was  punished  by  being  kept  in 
after  school.  In  the  spelling  classes,  after  the  spelling  words  had  been 
written,  the  teacher  spelled  the  words  aloud,  and  each  pupil,  retaining  his 
own  copy,  reported  whether  he  had  written  the  lesson  correctly.  No 
examination  of  the  writing  was  made  by  the  teacher,  and  if  any  pupil 
reported  three  mistakes  he  was  required  to  recite  the  lesson  again  after 
school.  In  every  class  the  roll  was  called  at  the  close  of  the  recitation, 
and  each  pupil  reported  his  own  standing.  The  result  of  this  method  I 
have  already  stated.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  where  a  premium 
was  ofiered  for  falsehood,  and  veracity  was  punished,  thus  subjecting  the 
child  continually  to  a  temptation  beyond  his  strength  to  resist. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weakness  which  childhood  so 
palpably  displays  in  its  physical  and  mental  nature,  extends  to  its  moral 
nature.  Its  range  of  vision  is  so  limited,  its  feelings  are  so  acute,  its 
physical  nature  so  largely  preponderates,  that  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  temptation.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  ' 'lying  is  the  vice  of 
slaves " ;  and  as  childhood,  from  the  necessary  restrictions  surrounding 
it,  is  a  species  of  semi-bondage,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  besetting  sin  of 
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children  is  falsehood.  In  his  daily  life  so  many  occasions  arise  when  the 
child  can  obtain  some  much  coveted  good  or  avoid  some  much  dreaded 
punishment  by  a  neat  little  falsehood  that,  in  his  weakness  and  ignorance, 
he  falls  into  the  habit  of  lying,  many  a  time  more  through  the  fault  of 
his  tutors  and  guardians  than  through  his  own.  And  this  vicious  habit, 
so  degrading  in  itself,  too  often  leads  to  a  device  not  really  more  degra- 
ding though  more  dangerous — stealing.  Indeed,  these  two  vices  are  so 
nearly  akin  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  one  as  existing  wholly 
apart  from  the  other.  The  principle,  or  the  lack  of  principle,  is  identical 
in  both.  If  the  liar  does  not  steal,  it  is  mainly  because  he  fears  the 
clutches  ol  the  law ;  for  while  stealing  is  a  civil  offence,  lying,  except 
upon  the  witness-stand,  unfortunately  for  society,  is  not. 

How  very  important  is  it,  then,  that  the  teacher  should  himself  be  a 
lover  of  truth,  and  should  earnestly  strive  to  cultivate  in  his  pupils  this 
cardinal  virtue,  adopting  no  methods  that  might  tempt  their  weak  natures 
to  falsehood,  and  winking  at  no  practices  that  foster  deception. 

How  important,  also,  is  it  that  those  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of 
the  education  of  the  young  should  be  frequently  reminded  that  they  are 
doing  something  more  than  earning  an  honest  living,  and  that  the  mate- 
rials they  are  working  upon  are  not  wood,  iron,  and  marble,  like  those  of 
the  artificers  in  the  material  world,  but  immortal  souls.  These  humble, 
ill-paid  toilers  in  the  bare,  unsightly  school-rooms  of  the  land,  should 
remember  that  to  them  is  committed  the  grandest  and  most  important 
branch  of  human  industry— the  making  and  moulding  of  the  minds  who 
shall  shape  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Well  for  the  State  would  it  be  if  every  pedagogue  in  the  land,  from 
the  lowly  teacher  of  the  country  district  school  to  the  president  of  the 
proudest  university,  could  fully  realize  the  precious  opportunity,  the  sol- 
emn responsibility  of  his  daily  work,  and  rise  to  the  greatness  and  dig- 
nity of  the  position. 


Letters  to  a  Young  Friend  About  to  Teaoh- 

GEORGE   EDWARD   MARSHALL,  PRINCIPAL   KEOKUK   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

After  all,  in  teaching  as  in  any  other  work,  the  secret  of  success  is 
nothing  more  than  the  application  of  common  sense.  Devoid  of  this 
admirable  attribute,  all  the  culture  in  the  world  can't  make  a  teacher  of 
you.  Sympathy  with  your  pupils  as  young  children  is  another  prime 
requisite.  In  dealing  with  children  one  must  do  differently  than  in  deal- 
ing with  more  matured  minds. 

Children  must  be  interested  in  their  studies,  and  you  must  be  the  one 
to  interest  them.     If  you  do  not  arouse  this  feeling  no  one  else  wilL 
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No  one  else  can.  How  you  are  to  do  this,  I  do  not  presume  to  say. 
That  is  your  problem.  Much  depends  upon  the  material  you  have  to 
deal  with,  but  you  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  anything  that  will  arouse 
a  child's  curiosity  about  his  lessons  will  give  a  zest  to  them  that  the 
cold  page  cannot.  Be  alive  and  alert,  and  keep  within  the  range  of  their 
comprehension.  Don't  be  afraid  of  a  good,  hearty  class  laugh  in  school. 
It  clears  up  the  air  vastly  well.  There  are  some  school- rooms  where  a 
good  laugh  never  resounds,  where  such  a  thing  would  be  considered 
almost  a  profanation.  Do  not  have  yours  one  of  these.  Don't  keep  a 
jail.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunlight  and  smiling  countenances  do  wonders 
in  the  way  of  keeping  good  order.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  smile — no,  not 
even  to  laugh. 

Do  not  forget  your  own  youth  as  you  grow  older.  Age  clutches  us 
with  stealthy  hands  in  more  than  one  way,  and  before  we  know  it  we  are 
not  quite  in  tune  with  our  young  people.  The  minute  you  realize  that 
fact,  turn  about,  get  your  soul  in  harmony  with  child-life,  or  get  out  of 
the  school-room.  You  must  understand  the  motives  that  underlie  the 
actions  of  children,  or  you  will  be  in  perpetual  difficulty.  Every  boy 
who  is  disorderly,  or  even  disobedient,  is  not  actuated  by  malicious  mo- 
tives, and  the  treatment  accorded  him  should  be  based  upon  that  fact, 
dui,  you  must  know  that.  Herein  many  teachers  fail.  They  are  con- 
scientious to  a  degree,  but  they  haven't  the  right  lights.  They  forget 
that  they  did  many  things  in  their  youth,  which  now  they  strictly,  and 
nghtly  enough,  for  that  matter,  condemn,  and  were  moved  by  no  depraved 
sense  either.  "  Put  yourself  in  his  place"  is  a  pretty  safe  motto  to  follow, 
and  before  you  punish^  consider  well  the  springs  that  animated  the  action. 
If  you  have  the  crust  of  age  upon  you  and  are  soured  by  contact  with 
a  none  too  civil  world,  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  at  the  well-springs 
of  the  young  nature.  I  have  had  pupils  reported  for  correction  for 
apparently  the  most  glaring  offenses,  and  yet  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
inquiry — when  the  animating  motives  were  revealed — the  whole  thing  was 
trivial.  Of  course,  school  discipline  requires  correction  for  the  infraction  • 
of  rules,  and  that  correction  should  not  be  lacking,  but  it  should  be  care- 
fully gauged. 

Don't  be  cross.  If  there  is  anything  more  pestiferous  than  a  cross 
teacher,  short  of  the  small-pox,  I  don't  know  it.  Crossness  puts  a 
damper  on  all  interest  and  ardor — kills  where  there  should  be  quicken- 
ing, stifles  where  there  should  be  air.  I  have  known  worthy  and  able 
teachers  who  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  their  bounden  duty  to 
maintain  as  severe  an  aspect  as  possible.  No  question  but  their  duty 
was  well  done,  but  how  much  better  had  they  not  been  so  cross.  The 
school- room  is  no  place  for  a  bear,  and  if  you  feel  bearish  habits  creep- 
ing upon  you,  take  to  some  cave  and  hibernate.  If  I  dared,  in  so  digni- 
fied a  journal,  to  quote  from  so  frivolous  a  thing  as  coniic  opera,  I  would 
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say  with  KokOj  *'  you  never  will  be  missed."  There  is  not  much  danger, 
however,  if  you  love  your  work,  are  interested  in  your  pupils  and  your 
own  professional  advancement. 

I  should  advise  you  not  to  keep  pupils  after  school  hours.  Time  was 
when  I  would  not  have  said  that.  Time  was  when  six  o'clock,  ofbeoer 
than  not,  saw  me  dismiss  some  loiterers  upon  the  path  of  knowledge, 
with  their  hearts  full  of  rage  and  with  an  aching  head  for  my  own  por- 
tion. I  thought  I  was  doing  my  duty — I  did  what  I  thought  was  right 
I  have  seen  the  futility  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  the  harm  of  it.  It  does 
no  good.  Lessons  ought  never  to  be  made  a  punishment.  Every  incen- 
tive should  be  used  to  spur  the  laggards,  and  if  they  fail  in  effect,  your 
conscience  is  clear.  I  don't  value  a  brass  farthing  any  information  gained 
by  studying  after  hours.  I  know  that  this  is  not  very  agreeable  doc- 
trine to  many,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  fact  alters  the  case  any.  Deten- 
tion after  school  may  be  well  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  dunce-block, 
fool's  cap,  and  parrot  recitations. 

You  will  find  the  pleasure  of  your  work  marred  by  a  hundred  petty 
annoyances,  that  cannot  be  avoided,  cannot  be  described.  You  must 
expect  criticism'— not  professional,  that  might  not  be  objectionable— but 
personal.  If  you  walk  up  the  left  side  of  the  street,  you  will  find  some 
solicitous  soul  indignant  because  you  did  not  take  the  right.  If  you  go 
to  one  church,  some  guardian  angel  will  wonder  why  you  did  not  go  to 
another.  In  short,  you  will  find  while  you  may  live  the  quietest  and 
most  uneventful  life,  bound  up  in  your  work,  to  the  five  o'clock  tea  or 
the  various  sewing  circles  you  are  always  a  well-seasoned  theme. 

Were  I  to  dwell  in  detail,  or  even  to  enumerate  half  the  little  worries 
that,  like  gnats,  sting  if  they  don't  devour,  I  should  run  out  of  type. 
My  advice  is — don't  mind  them.  Easy  to  say,  but  rather  difficult  to 
do. — Central  School  Journal, 


Qaaokism  in  Disoipline. 

Quackism  is  the  practice  of  quackery.  Quackery  is  empiricism,  which 
depends  upon  personal  experience  alone,  neglecting  the  aid  of  science ; 
and  a  quack  is  an  ignorant  practitioner  in  any  branch  of  knowledge. 
So  much  we  glean  from  the  dictionary,  to  show  that  quackism  may  be 
properly  applied  to  school  management  and  discipline. 

If  the  common  farmer  should  undertake  the  duties  of  the  seaman,  or 
the  seaman  the  duties  of  the  farmer,  he  would  make  a  fool  of  himself^ 
wreck  the  vessel  and  ruin  the  crop.  If  the  physician  should  undertake 
to  practice  law,  or  the  lawyer  to  practice  medicine,  he  would  not  only 
make  a  failure,  but  become  responsible  for  all  the  consequences.    In 
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d  have  an  iUustration  of  quackism.  But  the  quack 
;pin£f  more  often  than  in  any  other  trade  or  profes- 
sion. Hence  the  importance  of  "  teaching  to  teach  and  to  govern  "  all 
tbose  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  management  or  instruction  of  any 
grade  of  school.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  normal  schools  are  needed 
only  to  train  teachers  of  limited  culture,  or  of  primary  grades,  or  even 
for  our  public  schools.  They  are  needed  as  really  for  our  higher  institu- 
tions, academies,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Experience  and  observation 
have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  statement.  But  quackism  in  disci- 
pline, of  which  we  speak  in  this  article,  does  not  always  result  from  igno- 
rance of  professional  methods,  but  often  from  natural  defects.  Even  the 
best  normal  schools  cannot  make  successful  teachers  of  students  who 
lack  common  sense,  sympathy  with  the  young,  love  for  the  pfHce,  apt- 
ness to  teach  and  control,  and  that  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  which 
inspire  confidence  and  ignore  difficulties.  These  are  natural  gifts  which 
can  be  cultivated,  but  cannot  be  created  by  education.  Hence  culture 
alone  cannot  entirely  relieve  our  profession  of  incompetent  teachers  or 
our  schools  of  quackism. 

E>iscipline,  as  here  treated,  is  culture  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  may  be 
defined  "  the  art  of  making  pupils  perform,  in  the  most  appropriate,  easy, 
and  useful  manner,  all  the  duties  of  the  school."  That  is  the  best  gov- 
erned school  which  does  not  seem  to  be  governed  at  all.  The  disciplinary 
^endes  which  operate  to  produce  order,  fidelity,  and  good  feeling  in  the 
school-room,  and  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  the  love  of  study  and  pride 
of  character,  are  hidden  from  view;  but  they  are  none  the  less  powerful 
or  effective.  This  is  the  result  of  wise  administration.  If,  therefore,  we 
find  a  school  indolent  or  inattentive,  or  in  disorder  and  rebellion,  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  there  is  lack  of  professional  skill  in  the  governing 
power ;  positive  quackism  in  the  management  of  the  master,  principal,  or 
pre^dent.  A  bad  school  differs  from  a  good  school  only  as  the  result  of 
mismanagement.  To  change  the  one  into  the  other,  we  need  only  to  dis- 
miss the  quack  and  to  introduce  the  good  disciplinarian.  "As  is  the 
master,  so  is  the  school. ' ' 

We  come  now  to  consider  some  of  the  indications  of  quackism  in 
school  life  experience.  Where  we  find  disorder  and  confusion,  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  organization 
and  classification;  that  the  machinery  of  the  school-room  has  not  been 
adjusted  and  lubricated.  Hence  its  working  produces  friction.  We 
may  know  that  the  master  or  mistress  has  not  established  law.  "  Order 
is  heaven's  first  law,"  and  it  is  also  the  result  of  law.  Law  controls  the 
SUDS  and  planets,  and  holds  in  subjection  the  very  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed.  Law  regulates  all  oi^anized  society,  the  dvil  govern- 
ment, and  the  fiimily,  and  it  must  regulate  the  school.  The  teacher  who 
has  not  established  and  made  known  to  his  pupils  a  system  of  fixed  laws. 
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is  a  quack.  Self-government,  even,  must  be  directed  by  laws  suited  to 
such  a  community  as  the  school.  Judicious  laws,  faithfully  and  mildly 
executed,  have  also  great  moral  power  in  the  school-room.  Again,  the 
quack  has  not  been  careful  to  keep  his  pupils  constantly  employed  as  a 
means  of  preventing  mischief  and  disorder.  Children  and  youth  natu- 
rally love  work.  If  they  become  indolent  and  troublesome  in  conse- 
quence, it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  master.  He  does  not  know  that  the 
industrious  and  laborious  school  alone  is  in  order,  and  has  failed  to  organ- 
ize work  and  encourage  industry  as  a  means  to  the  end  in  view.  Still, 
again,  the  quack  under-estimates  the  importance  of  public  opinion  in 
school  discipline.  This  must  be  created  and  controlled  and  constantly 
employed,  to  check  the  evil  tendencies  to  disorder  and  insubordination. 
The  wise  disciplinarian  keeps  constantly  before  his  pupils  the  ideal 
school,  and  appeals  to  their  self-respect  and  school-pride,  and  thus 
secures  co-operation  and  support.  If  an  evil  is  to  be  prevented  or 
removed,  it  must  be  made  unpopular.  If  some  excellence  is  to  be 
attained,  or  some  good  accomplished,  it  must  be  made  popular.  Nor 
does  the  quack  understand  the  importance  of  kindneiss  in  school  disci- 
pline. By  this  we  mean  uniform  good  will,  earnest  sympathy,  and  hearty 
generosity,  habitually  exercised  toward  the  pupils.  There  is  no  force  on 
earth  so  potent  as  love.  It  is  all-pervading  and  overpowering  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  sympathetic  childhood  and  youth,  and  the  skillful 
teacher  never  fails  to  employ  this  agency  in  the  management  of  bis 
school.  Nor  is  this  kindness  inconsistent  with  severity  when  the  good  of 
the  individual  or  the  school  demands  it.  Severity  is  kind  when  properly 
exercised,  and  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  good 
will.  To  prevent  evil  is  the  first  object  the  good  disciplinarian  has  in 
view,  and  the  necessity  of  severe  punishment,  in  any  case,  is  evidence  of 
quackism  somewhere  along  the  Une  of  pedagogical  succession. 

This  brings  us  to  a  positive  and  prominent  defect  in  school  manage- 
ment, as  a  result  and  indication  of  quackism.  The  quack  not  only 
neglects  the  means  of  preventing  evil,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  he 
Provokes  his  pupils  to  do  the  very  wrong  which  makes  punishment  neces- 
sary. This,  we  insist,  is  unprofessional,  is  quackery  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable kind,  whether  found  in  the  primary  school  or  in  the  college.  A 
quack  in  medicine  would  clearly  prove  his  right  to  the  title  by  applying 
a  blister  when  the  disease  requires  no  counter  irritation.  Still  more 
clearly  would  his  ignorance  be  demonstrated  should  he  apply  the  blister 
when  there  was  no  disease  to  be  counteracted.  Yet  many  a  school-mas- 
ter acts  precisely  in  this  way.  In  case  of  irritation  he  applies  the  blister 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  increase  that  irritation,  and  he  often  applies  it 
when  the  patient  needs  no  treatment,  thus  producing  the  very  evil  that 
might  have  been  avoided.  We  admit  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
remedy  when  the  disease  is  raging,  but  deny  the  right  to  create  the  dis- 
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ease  by  malpractice.  The  Scripture  saith,  "  Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath.*'  This  command  is  equally  inspired  and  appropriate 
when  applied  to  teachers.  Yet,  we  maintain  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  requiring  severe  discipline  in  our  public  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges,  result  from  the  quackism  we  have  here  described.  A  ;ioisy 
master  usually  has  a  noisy  school.  His  loud  voice,  heavy  step,  and  bois- 
terous bearing  provoke  careless  and  noisy  habits  in  the  school.  Passion- 
ate rebukes,  threats  of  punishment  before  the  crime  has  been  committed, 
and  general  fault-finding  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  provoke  to  reck- 
less disobedience.  Unnecessary  laws  and  unreasonable  restrictions  pro- 
voke petition,  protest,  and  rebellion.  When  a  primary  teacher  treats 
children  as  though  they  were  men  and  women,  their  childish  nature 
rebeb,  and  they  seek  relief  in  disobedience.  When  a  college  president 
treats  men  as  though  they  were  children,  they  throw  off  all  self-restraint 
and  self-respect,  and  manifest  their  irritation  by  incivility,  provoking 
criticisms,  and  perhaps  downright  resistance.  If  he  insists  upon  govern- 
ing them  in  such  an  unnatural  way,  how  can  he  expect  them  to  attempt 
to  govern  themselves?  The  question  is  not  under  discussion  here,  how 
the  little  or  great  rebels  should  be  treated  after  the  offence,  but  how  shall 
the  school  and  the  college  get  rid  of  quackism  in  discipline? — Hiram 
OrcuU, 


The  Promotion  of  Pupils. 

From  the  forthcoming  Report  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 

Schools. 

For  reasons  fully  stated  in  our  last  report,  the  pupils  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools  are  now  promoted,  not  on  the  results  of  stated  examinations,  but 
on  their  fidelity  and  success  in  school  work  as  estimated  and  recorded  by 
their  teachers  at  the  close  of  each  school  month.  These  estimates  are 
based  primarily  on  the  fidelity  and  success  of  pupils  in  their  daily  work, 
as  remembered  by  their  teachers,  but  their  success  in  meeting  the  various 
oral  and  written  tests  which  may  have  been  used  in  the  month  for  teach- 
ing purposes^  are  also  considered.  The  rules  require  these  monthly  esti- 
mates to  be  made  without  the  daily  marking  of  pupils  and  without  the 
use  of  monthly  or  other  stated  examinations  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
simply  the  judgments  of  teachers  based  on  their  knowledge  of  the  work 
of  pupils  during  the  month. 

These  monthly  estimates  are  made  on  the  scale  of  i  to  lo,  the  number 
4  and  below  denoting  very  poor  work,  5  poor,  6  tolerable,  7  good,  8 
very  good,  9  excellent,  and  10  perfect.  In  reporting  estimates  the  initial 
letters  are  used — Pr,  denoting  perfect  work  (little  used),  E  excellent,  G 
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very  good,  G  good,  /"tolerable,  -Ppoor,  P^  very  poor,  /^  £sulure.     The 

standing  of  pupils  is  first  estimated  by  teachers  as  excellent^  or  good  or 
poor,  and  these  three  estimates  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  higher  and  lower  estimates  (as  G  and  T )  are  used  when  greater 
accuracy  is  desired. 

The  monthly  estimates  of  teachers  are  recorded  in  a  record  book  con- 
veniently arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  they  are  averaged  twice  a  year 
— in  February  and  in  June;  and,  when  thus  averaged,  they  are  approved 
by  the  principal,  who  makes  himself  familiar  with  the  progress  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils  under  his  immediate  supervision.  To  this  end,  he 
subjects  the  pupils  in  the  several  grades,  as  they  advance  in  the  course, 
to  such  oral  and  written  tests  as  will  indicate  their  proficiency  and  be 
suggestive  and  otherwise  helpful  to  teachers.  Once  a  month,  or  once  in 
two  months,  as  may  be  preferred,  these  recorded  estimates  are  reported 
to  parents  for  their  information.  No  estimates  are  recorded  in  first-year 
and  second-year  grades,  and  no  formal  reports  of  the  pupils'  standing  in 
these  grades  are  made  to  parents. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  pupib  are  promoted  on  these  recorded 
estimates,  a  standing  of  good  or  higher  in  each  branch  entitling  a  pupi] 
to  promotion.  In  case  a  pupil  stands  below  good  (or  7)  in  one  to  three 
branches  he  may  be  promoted,  provided  that  these  lower  estimates  are 
not  all  in  the  daily  and  more  essential  branches,  and  provided  further 
that  the  pupil's  habitual  diligence  in  study  and  good  conduct,  considered 
in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  give  satis&ctory  evidence  that,  if 
promoted,  he  will  be  able  to  do  successfully  the  work  in  the  next  higher 
grade.  The  "  other  circumstances  "  considered  include  the  age  and  health 
of  the  pupil,  length  of  time  in  grade,  prior  school  advantages,  future 
opportunities,  etc., — in  a  word,  the  pupiTs  true  interests.  The  record 
books  used  for  the  recording  of  estimates  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil's 
standing  for  each  month,  for  each  half  year,  and  for  the  year,  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  and  the  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion,  as  shown  by  the 
teacher's  estimates,  be  quickly  determined.  It  does  not  require  the 
making  of  a  general  average  for  all  the  branches,  and  no  such  general 
average  is  used  in  promoting  pupils. 

In  case  a  parent  or  guardian  is  dissatisfied  with  a  pupil's  non-promo- 
tion, such  pupil's  proficiency  is,  on  the  application  of  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian, determined  by  a  written  examination,  the  results  of  the  same  beio£[ 
considered  as  additional  evidence  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion. 

I  have  thus  stated,  as  concisely  and  clearly  as  possible,  the  plan  of 
promoting  pupils  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  examination  system, 
so  long  used  in  this  city.  The  new  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  March,  1887,  and  two  annual  promotions  have  been  made 
under  it. 

What  is  the  result  f 
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The  results  of  the  promotions  made  in  June,  1887,  were  fully  stated 
in  the  report  for  that  year.  A  comparison  of  the  teacher's  estimates 
the  last  half  of  the  year  with  the  results  of  the  two  written  examinations 
in  the  first  half  showed  that  the  estimates  more  fairly  represented  the 
proficiency  of  pupils  than  the  examination  results,  and  the  results  of  the 
written  examinations,  taken  by  non-promoted  pupils  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  strikingly  confirmed  the  reliability  of  the  teacher's  estimates. 

The  promotions  in  June  last  bear  similar  testimony.  In  a  single  week, 
twenty  two  thousand  pupils,  including  those  in  the  H  and  G  grades,  were 
quiedy  promoted.  There  was  no  examination  worry  or  excitement,  and 
no  over- taxing  of  nervous  energy  in  cramming  to  make  up  for  lack  of 
application  or  loss  of  time,  or  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  parent  or  pupil. 
These  were  obvious  results. 

Fewer  non-promoted  pupils  applied  for  examinations  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  these  with  few  exceptions,  failed  to  reach  the  required 
standing,  thus  confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  teachers'  estimates.  In 
the  A  and  D  grades,  whose  pupils  are  promoted  directly  by  the  super- 
intendent, 106  non-promoted  pupils,  (ninety-six  in  D  grade  and  ten  in  A 
grade)  were  examined,  and  of  these  only  five  (four  in  D  grade  and  one 
in  the  A)  reached  a  standing  of  G  or  7,  and  these  had  a  fair  estimate 
standing.  All  the  results  known  warrant  the  belief,  expressed  last  year, 
that  the  pupils  in  the  schools  have  never  been  better  classified  than  they 
are  the  present  year. 

In  support  of  this  belief  we  submit  the  following  comparisons  : 

1.  Of  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  three  Intermediate  grades  (A,  B, 
and  C)  in  June,  1886,  over  87  per  cent,  were  promoted  on  examination, 
and  of  those  remaining  in  June,  1888,  only  86  per  cent,  were  promoted 
on  the  monthly  estimates. 

2.  Of  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  three  upper  District  grades  (D,  E, 
and  ¥)  in  June,  1886,  over  91  per  cent,  were  promoted  on  examination, 
and  of  those  remaining  in  June,  1888,  only  85  per  cent,  were  promoted 
on  the  monthly  estimates. 

3.  Of  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  A  grade  (8th  year)  in  June,  1886, 
81  per  cent,  were  promoted  on  examination,  and  of  those  remaining  in 
June,  1888.  85  per  cent,  were  promoted  on  the  monthly  estimates. 

4.  Of  the  pupils  remaining  in  D  grade  (5th  year)  in  June,  i886,  93 J^ 
per  cent,  were  promoted  on  examination,  and  of  those  remaining  in 
June,  1888,  only  86)^  per  cent,  were  promoted  on  the  monthly  estimates. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  with  one  exception  (the  A  grade)  a  lower  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  have  been  promoted  under  the  new  plan  than  were  pro- 
moted under  the  examination  system,  and  the  reasonable  presumption  is 
that  fewer  unqualified  pupils  have  been  promoted;  and  this  is  sustained 
by  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  per  cent,  of  A  grade 
pupils  promoted  this  year  is  a  little  greater  than  in  1887  O"  ^^^  estimate 
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plan,  as  well  as  in  1886  on  examination.  This  result  is  due  in  part,  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  fewer  weak  pupils  were  in  the  A  grade  last  year, 
the  classification  being  better. 

It  is  believed  that  in  a  well-graded  system  of  schools  from  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  remaining  at  the  close  of  each  year  should  be  prepared 
for  promotion,  and  the  higher  the  grade  the  greater  should  be  the  per 
cent,  of  pupils  promoted.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  hold  any  teacher 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  all  the  pupils  who  remain  in  school 
during  the  year.«  There  must  be  from  year  to  year  a  separation  of  the 
weakest  pupils  from  those  who  are  able  to  advance  more  rapidly.  It  is 
only  by  such  re-classification  that  the  interests  of  all  the  pupils  can  be 
best  subserved.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  strong  children  to  chain  them  to 
weak  ones,  and  oblige  them  to  keep  step  together  through  a  series  of 
years.  It  is  also  wrong  to  the  weak  who  need  to  advance  less  rapidly 
and  to  have  more  help  by  the  way.  There  is  at  best  a  considerable  sac- 
rifice of  talent  and  opportunity  in  a  graded  school  .system,  and  great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  make  this  as  small  as  possible.  The  mind  of 
moderate  power  should  not  be  sacrificed  by  requiring  it  to  reach  unat- 
tainable results. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  the  change  in  the  plan  of  promoting  pupils 
was  to  free  the  instruction  of  the  schools  from  the  narrowing  and  grooving 
influence  of  the  examination  system,  and  secure  needed  improvement  in 
methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the'  course  of  study.  In  these  important 
directions  the  change  has  been  attended  with  most  gratifying  results. 

It  has  not  only  secured  more  attention  to  those  studies  and  exercises 
which  were  neglected  under  the  examination  system,  the  results  not  being 
measured  by  written  tests,  but  it  has  permitted  and  encouraged  wider 
and  more  rational  teaching.  These  desirable  changes  have  been  spe- 
cially noticeable  in  moral  training,  reading,  language,  and  geography, 
and  in  all  branches  there  has  been  an  increasing  use  of  methods  that 
look  to  the  right  training  rather  than  to  the  preparation  of  pupils  to  meet 
the  mechanical  and  memoriter  tests.  If  there  be  any  teachers  in  the 
schools,  who  are  not  teaching  better,  the  fact  must  be  due  either  to  lack 
of  interest  in  improved  methods  or  inability  to  use  them,  and  there  may 
be  a  few  teachers  in  this  condition. 

It  is  true  that  the  success  of  the  new  system  depends  much  on  the  prin- 
cipals who  have  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  teachers. 
In  the  study  and  adoption  of  improved  methods,  the  principal  of  the 
school  must  be  the  leader.  If  he  be  not  intelligently  and  heartily  en- 
listed in  the  reforms  instituted,  the  progress  of  the  teachers  under  his 
direction  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  continued  use  of  tests  that  call  for 
old  results,  will  keep  most  teachers  in  the  ruts,  and  a  principal  may  thus 
perpetuate  in  his  school  some  of  the  hindrances  of  the  examination 
system. 
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Tbe  use  of  tests  that  stimulate  and  encourage  progress  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  advantages  of  the  present  plan.  Written  tests  are  now  used 
/or  teaching  purposes^  and  not  to  afford  a  standard  for  the  promotion 
of  pupits.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  use  tests  that  disclose  defects 
in  instruction  and  suggest  improvements,  without  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  pupils.  The  use  of  such  tests  is  always  difficult  when  the  promotion 
of  the  pupils  in  a  class  depends  on  the  results.  It  certainly  is  not  right 
to  keep  pupils  in  a  grade  an  extra  year  because  the  teacher  has  failed  to 
teach  certain  facts  which  the  superintendent  would  like  to  see  taught  in 
the  future ;  and  yet  the  use  of  examination  questions  touching  such  facts 
is  a  most  effective  means  of  securing  future  attention  to  them.  The 
attempt  to  prepare  questions  that  will  be  suggestive  to  teachers  and  pupils 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  fair  and  proper  tests  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for 
promotion,  is  always  difHcuk,  if  not  impossible.  Promotion  questions, 
as  a  rule,  are  narrow  and  technical,  and,  as  evidence  of  the  actual  attain- 
ments of  pupils,  misleading.  The  fact  that  they  are  usually  within  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  course  and  are  gauged  to  the  attainments 
of  the.  weaker  pupib,  results  in  the  marking  of  pupils  much  too  high. 
The  pupils  in  our  schools  have  reached  no  such  standard  of  attainment 
as  their  examination  percentages  have  indicated.  The  number  of  pupils 
** perfect,"  or  very  close  to  perfection,  has  been  marvellous.  The  pride 
of  parents  and  pupils  and  even  of  teachers  may  be  flattered  by  such 
results,  but  all  have  been  greatly  deceived.  One  of  the  most  grati- 
fying changes  under  the  estimate  plan  has  been  a  truer  representation  of 
the  actual  attainments  of  pupils. 

It  is  doubtless  too  early  to  claim  for  the  estimate  plan  complete  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  certainly  too  early  to  determine  its  final  influence  on  school 
work.  The  system  needs  careful  and  intelligent  oversight  and  direction, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  school  devices — the  better  the  device,  the  greater 
intelligence  required  for  its  use.  A  machine  can  be  "run";  a  true 
method  must  be  administered.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  success  of 
the  estimate  plan  in  Cincinnati  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  will  be 
equally  successful  elsewhere.  The  organization  and  supervision  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools  are  well  adapted  to  the  administration  of  the  system. 


Sight  Beading. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  reading  lesson,  which  may  be  short,  there 
should  be  frequent  practice  in  reading  at  sight  by  pupils  of  all  grades. 
Four  or  five  pages  may  be  read  daily  at  sight  in  almost  every  grade ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  reading  of  this  kind  be  sufficiently  simple 
for  the  pupils.    The  regular  reading  lesson  may  be  quite  difficult — that 
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is,  it  may  contain  several  new  and  difficult  words ;  but  in  the  sight  read- 
ing there  should  be  few  words  not'  previously  known,  the  object  being  to 
accustom  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  words  quickly  as  they  come  to  them. 
The  sight  reading  should  not  be  **  studied'*  or  read  silently  beforehand 
unless  it  is  too  difficult  to  read  easily  at  sight.  If  there  are  some  words 
which  the  pupils  have  not  met  before,  they  should  be  taught  before  the 
reading  begins;  and  if  the  reader  still  finds  difficulty  in  reading  the  sen- 
tence or  paragraph,  it  may  be  read  silently  before  it  is  read  orally. 

To  encourage  thought  in  reading  it  is  always  well  to  follow  the  reading 
by  questioning.  Let  the  questions  be  such,  however,  as  will  oblige  the 
pupils  to  give  long  answers,  aad  to  give  them  in  their  own  words.  In  the 
lower  classes,  well-graded  reading-books  will  be  found  best  for  sight 
reading,  although  there  are  some  simply  written  books  of  other  kinds 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  the  higher  classes,  voyages,  books 
of  travel,  histories,  and  biographies  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  for 
sight  reading,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  pupils  in  geography 
and  history.  Occasionally  it  may  be  found  well  to  allow  the  pupils  to 
select  pieces  or  stories  to  be  read  to  the  entire  school.  Such  practice  will 
give  them  confidence  and  help  them  to  feel  that  their  object  in  reading 
orally  is  to  interest  others. 

Important  as  sight  reading  is  for  securing  the  principal  objects  of  oral 
reading,  the  use  of  the  regular  reading  lesson  should  not  be  lost  sight  ot. 
Unlike  reading  to  be  read  at  sight,  the  book  for  assigned  lessons  should 
be  somewhat  difficult  for  the  pupils.     The  advantages  of  having  regular 
reading  lessons  a  little  in  advance  of  the  pupils'  comprehension  are,  (i) 
new  words  are  added  to  the  pupils'  vocabulary,  (2)  the  thought  of  the 
pupils  is  raised  to  a  higher  plane.     If  all  that  the  pupils  read  is  so  simple 
as  to  be  wholly  within  their  comprehension,  they  are  not  likely  to  learn 
many  words  new  to  them,  and  the  thought  expressed  is  so  simple  as  to 
call  for  little  mental  exertion.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  children 
like  that  only  which  is  simple  and  easy.     It  is  true  that,  by  want  of  proper 
exercise,  their  minds  may  become  incapable  of  much  effort;  but  with 
careful  training  children  may  read  understandingly  and  come  to  like  the 
best  of  our  English  classics,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.     It  will  be  found 
well  in  reading  such  literature  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  give  their  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  a  figure  of  speech  or  of  a  difficult  phrase  or  sentence, 
and  gradually,  by  judicious  assistance,  lead  them   to  discover  its  full 
meaning  and  force.     Such  exercise  will  be  found  as  interesting  as  guess- 
ing a  puzzle  or  working  out  a  problem  in  arithmetic.     Occasionally,  after 
a  chapter  or  poem  has  been  read,  the  pupils  will  find  it  profitable  and 
agreeable  to  write  an  abstract  of  it  in  their  own  words. — From  Prima' i 
Courses  and  Methods, 
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How  to  Teach  the  Maltiplioation  Table  in  Five  DayB. 

D.  L.  ELLIS,  PROGRESSIVE   INSTITUTE,  DUNN,  N.  C. 

Giildren  of  ten  years  of  age  may  be  taught  to  msLSter  perfectly  the 
entire  Multiplication  Table  in  one  school  week  by  this  plan. 
Arrange  the  most  difficult  combinations  into  three  groups,  thus: 

(2)  * (3) 

2x12=?  6xii=? 

12x12=?  lox  5==? 

iixii=?  7x  4=? 

8x12=?  9x  8=? 

I2X  5=?  6x  3=? 

3x12=?  9X  9=? 

9x12=?  8x  6=? 

I2X  4=?  5X  8=? 

I IX  7=?  4x11=? 

8x  8=?  •  4X  4=? 

9x  4;=?  9x11=? 

8x  3=?  5X  6=? 

Assign  one  of  these  divisions  for  each  day.  Require  pupils  to  make 
out  the  answers  in  each  case,  €.  g.,  '*i2xi2=?"  Pupil  finds  the  sum  of 
12  12*8=144;  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  numbers. 

Let  each  division  be  learned  with  absolfde  accuracy^  and  drill  pupils  in 
the  combination  till  they  answer  rapidly — without  thought.  Three  days' 
work  on  this  is  sufficient;  two  recitations  per  day — morning  and  after- 
Qoon.  On  fourth  day  give  all  other  combinations  of  the  table  that  are 
not  presented  in  these  three  sections.  Teach,  incidentally,  that  9x7=7x9; 
and  thai  is  a  waste  of  time  to  study  what  we  already  know.  The  child 
does  not  need  to  continue  to  drag,  day  after  day,  over  3x3=9  in  order 
that  he  may  dimb  up  to  3x9=27.  Let  him  learn  9x3,  or  3x9,  once  for 
all,  independently  of  what  is  before  or  after  it.  The  fifth  day  is  taken  up 
in  a  grand  review  of  all  the  combinations.  Stimulate  all  the  pupils  ta 
intense  study  by  arranging  for  a  competitive  drill;  the  most  expert  pupil 
to  be  rewarded  in  some  way. 

After  the  table  has  been  mastered  in  this  way,  let  daily  drills — ^of  five 
minutes'  length — be  held  in  this  way:  Appoint  one  of  the  pupils  to  act 
as  tutor,  and  let  him  have  exclusive  direction  of  the  recitation,  "  popping 
the  questions "  to  his  classmates  in  any  way  he  pleases,  and  in  this  way 
you  will  be  surprised  how  the  others  will  strive  to  answer  correctly. 
Children  dread  failure  under  the  tutelage  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
and  they  will  strive  with  might  and  main  to  baffle  the  questioner  by  being 
ready  with  an  answer. 
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Now,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch,  a  nice,  clear  cut  hypothenuse,  but  is  a 
small  slice  out  of  our  own  bill  of  fare,  as  we  give  it  to  our  classes;  hence, 
here  in  our  school,  it  has  the  test  of  experience  to  commend  it  to  those 
that  are  looking  for  something  practical. 

The  old  plan  of  teaching  the  Multiplication  Table  required  months, 
and  often  years  (the  writer  spent  ten  years  on  it  himself),  to  master  it,  and 
the  pupil  that  does  hold  out  till  the  end — 12x12=144 — is  reached,  will 
never  be  really. quick  in  number  work,  for  the  old  habit  of  beginning  at 
the  first  and  running  through  the  whole  set  of  combinations  till  the  proper 
one  is  reached,  is  so  strongly  rooted  that  the  mind  can  hardly  get  over 
the  error;  and  as  the  child  taught  to  read  in  the  alphabet  method  will 
ever  hesitate  in  enunciation,  so  the  youth  led  to  beheve  that  the  only  way 
to  reach  12x12=144  is  to  learn  all  the  other  i,  2,  3  combinations  in  sys- 
tematic order,  will  stumble  in  rapid  multiplication  work. 

Just  here,  in  conclusion,  I  may  venture  to  remark  that  absolute  accu- 
racy and  perfect  familiarity  with  the  combinations  must  be  the  elements 
sought  in  teaching  children  the  tables ;  anything  else  is  worse  than  folly, 
and  no  true  teacher  considers  his  work  of  any  value  here  till  all  his  pupils 
know  every  combination  as  perfectly—  in  any  situation — as  they  know 
their  own  names. — Educational  Gazette. 


The  Saperintendent. 

BY  CHARLES  JACOBUS,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

The  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  successful  experience  in  school 
matters. 

He  should  be  a  good  organizer,  with  excellent  executive  ability,  and 
business-like  in  methods.  He  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  instruction. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  tact,  and  not  lacking  in  the  iddispensabie  fea- 
.ture — what  might  be  called  the  education  of  contact. 

He  should  be  a  sympathizing  critic,  and  his  very  criticisms  should  be 
a  source  of  encouragement. 

He  should  have  the  power  of  judging  the  character  and  teacher-ability 
of  those  making  application  for  positions  as  teachers. 

He  should  have  the  power  of  filling  all  positions,  subject  perhaps  (as 
a  safety  check)  to  the  approval  of  a  small  but  well-selected  committee. 

He  should  be  strong  in  character,  vigorous  mentally,  and  have  a  noa- 
dyspeptic,  non-bilious  physical  nature. 

His  coming  should  be  a  joy  to  teacher  and  pupils;  his  presence  and 
influence,  an  inspiration;  his  departure,  a  regret. 
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vord  and  action  clearly  teach   that  his  thoughts,  his 

are  for  the  supreme  good  of  the  rising  generation,  so  j. 

d  expect  his  persistent  but  reasonable  opposition  if  \|9 

such  a  one  should  interfere  with  his  well-iormed  plans.  :j 

He  should  be  able  to  detect  the  cause  of  friction  in  the  school  machi-  '^ 

Dcry,  thus  having  an  insight  which  naturally  quick  perception,  aided  by  \ 

experience,  only  can  furnish.  ? 

He  should   be  a  progressive  man,  having  the  motto  of  the  Empire  'j 

State,  "Excelsior,"  for  his  motto.     Not  crusted  with  conceit  so  as  to  | 

refuse  to  admit  the  excellence  of  others'  work,  nor  unwilling  to  learn  j 

from  others  whose  experience  and  success  entitle  them  to  a  respectful  1 

hearing.  > 

He  should,  by  his  industry,  habits,  professional  aspirations,  love  of  ' 
knowledge,  willing  personal  service,  friendly  words,  and  generous  deeds, 

be  an  exemplar  to  all  in  subordinate  positions ;  one  worthy  to  be  sought  } 

and  trusted  in  personal  conference  upon  any  of  the  plans  or  matters  in  ;'; 

which  teacher  or  pupil  would  like  to  seek  advice,  i 

He  should  be  a  scholar  with  scholarly  tastes.     It  is  not  strictly  neces-  ' 

sary  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  "  up"  in  all  departments,  though  this  ^ 

would  be  exceedingly  helpful  and  desirable,   but  he  should  know  good  >i 

work  in  every  department,  and  his  studies  and  extra  reading  should  be  ' 

in  the  direction  of  his  profession.  j 

"He  is  the  wisest  and  most  successiul  manager  of  a  system  of  schools,  1 

who.  depending  not  wholly  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  ability,  has  the  i 
power  to  concentrate  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  energies  of  his  teachers, 

and  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  work  to  be  accomplished."— /o»ma/  ; 

a/  Education.  \ 


Beauty  in  the  Sohool  Boom. 

BV  MARY  E.  CARDWILL. 

SurrouTidings. 
The  highest  purpose  of  education  is  to  make  the  person  receiving 
it  a  better  and  happier,  as  well  as  a  more  useful  individual.  It  is  this 
purpose  which  has  given  peculiar  force  to  the  two  great  educational 
demands  of  the  day,  viz:  for  technical,  and  for  special  moral  training  tn 
our  public  schools.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  men  must  be  both  self- 
supporting  and  law-abiding,  if  human  misery  and  sin  are  to  be  avoided 
or  lessened.  It  is  moreover  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  real- 
istic tendencies  of  the  age  that  the  absolutely  practical  side  of  a  child's 
nature  should  seem  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  there  is  serious 
danger  that  in  this  predominance  of  practicality  in  O'^unation  the  ideal 
and  the  spiritual  will  be  lost  sight  of. 
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Beauty,  like  all  other  things  of  supreme  worth,  is  almost  limitless  in 
its  application  and  influence.  It  rules  in  external  nature,  in  its  own  realm 
of  aesthetics,  and  in  the  higher  domain  of  man's  inner  nature. 

Love  for  sensuous  beauty  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  humanity  in 
an  uncorrupted  state.  We  think  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  a  region  of 
beauty,  as  well  as  an  abode  of  innocence.  Little  children  are  invariably 
delighted  with  the  most  striking  forms  of  external  beauty.  Flowers, 
pictures,  and  music  find  sincere  admirers  in  tiny  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
only  when  worldliness  creeps  into  their  hearts  that  they  become  in  aoy 
sense  callous  to  these  natural  joys.  Innocence  and  the  love  of  beauty 
thrive  in  the  same  soil — a  fact  which  cannot  be  taken  too  strongly  into 
consideration  where  the  training  of  children  is  concerned.  For  the  love 
of  beauty,  though  an  inherent  possession  of  man,  is,  like  most  precious 
things,  of  delicate  quality.  It  needs  encouragement  and  careful  nurture 
if  it  is  to  continue  a  permanent  element  of  character,  and  an  abiding 
influence  for  good  in  life. 

Beautiful  school-rooms  among  pleasant  surroundings  should  be  the 
rule,  and  not,  as  they  now  are,  the  exception.     It  is  an  injustice  and  a 
cruelty  to  children  to  compel  them  to  spend  their  days  within  bare  and 
unsightly  walls,  and  midst  rude  and  uncouth  environments.    It  is  vaguely 
supposed  that  education  and  refinement  have  some  essential  connection 
with  each  other.     But  the  supposition  seems  little  more  than  a  mockery 
when  we  see  a  lack  of  everything  beautiful  in  many  city,  as  well  as  in 
almost  all  country,  schools.     Something  very  like  torture  is  no  doubt 
often  endured,  consciously  by  teachers  and  unconsciously  by  scholars, 
from  the  dirty  walls,  hacked   benches,   and  genera]  cheerlessness  and 
hovel  like  appearance  of  many  school  rooms  in  rural  districts.     The  in- 
diflerence  of  parents  in  this  matter  is   surprising*     Children  go  from 
homes  which  are  models  of  neatness  and  taste,  to  study  and  recite  their 
lessons,  and  to  sit  for  hours  in  places  akin  to  barracks.      No  wonder 
their  school  work   seems  simply   an   allotted   task,  a   business  matter 
purely— at  best  a  task  to  be  got  through  with  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible.    The  contrast  between  a  pleasant  home  and  a  dreary  school-room 
is  of  itself  depressing  to  a  sensitive  child.     Where  there  is  no  pleasant 
home  for  contrast  the  matter  is  even  worse.     An  opportunity  for  the 
exertion  of  an  influence  of  an  impressive,  permanent,  and  high  kind 
upon  a  child's  mind  and  morals,  is  lost  when  the  school -room  is  pot 
much  better  in  appearance  than  a  bare  and  miserable  home.     From  sucb 
homes  many  public  school  children  come.     Such  children,  if  not  vicious 
and  diseased,  are  usually  cowed  and  spiritless.     Their  aesthetic  natures 
have  been  cramped,  and  all  their  pure  ambitions  crushed.     They  need 
the  stimulating   influences  of  brightness  and  beauty  constantly  about 
them  to  arouse  their  dormant  faculties,  to  take  away  their  too  frequent 
and  abnormal  stolidity.     In  education  too  little  account  is  taken  of  silent 
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externa]  influences  by  which  the  senses  are  most  readily  and  deeply 
affected.  The  trouble  here,  as  in  other  educational  shortcomings,  is  that 
oar  schools  have  been  too  largely  ruled  by  one  idea — the  acquisition  of 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  facts  in  a  given  time.  A  more  philo- 
sophical view  of  education  considers  the  development  of  the  whole  of 
man's  many-sided  nature. 

Education,  or  book  knowledge,  is  of  itself  refining.  But  it  carries 
with  it  this  impediment,  by  making  the  student  fastidious  in  taste,  it  is 
apt  to  create  in  him  a  certain  dissatisfaction  and  irritability,  if  his  envi- 
ronment is  uncongenial. 

External  or  sensuous  beauty,  on  the  other  hand,  refines  character 
through  the  emotions  and  the  moral  sense  rather  than  through  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  an  old,  old  idea  that  night  and  gloom  are  more  conducive 
to  crime  than  day  and  sunshine.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  would 
be  more  virtuous  if  they  could  always  have  brightness  and  bj^auty  infused 
into  their  every-day  lives.  The  very  fact  that  splendor  makes  vicious 
places  so  attractive,  proves  that  men  crave  satisfaction  for  their  natural 
aesthetic  tastes.  But  the  usually  coarse  splendors  of  vice  would  not  be 
so  alluring  if  men's  finer  feelings  had  not  been  so  often  repressed  or 
misdirected  in  childhood.  A  child  may  and  should  be  taught  to  be  dis- 
criminating in  regard  to  beautiful  objects,  love  harmony,  delicacy,  and 
beauty  of  form  as  well  as  brightness  and  color.  Teaching  of  this  kind 
is  the  cultivation  of  aesthetic  tastes  so  essential  to  a  well-rounded  char- 
acter. Like  other  culture  it  is  best  given  during  the  formative  period  of 
life,  or  in  school  days.  It  requires  special  teaching.  But  no  special 
teaching  can  be  adequately  effective  unless  it  is  sustained  by  the  perti- 
nent illustrations  or  object  lessons  provided  by'  beautiful  surroundings. 

A  certain  pride  is  now  taken  in  the  external  appearance  of  city  school - 
buildings.  Many  of  them  are  handsome  structures  and,  where  they 
have  grounds  about  them,  occasional  grass-plots  are  seen.  As  a  rule, 
however,  school  yards  are  as  unpleasantly  and  unnaturally  bare  as  they 
can  be.  Without  interfering  with  play  grounds,  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  have  one  plot  of  grass  and  perhaps  also  borders  of  flowers 
in  every  school  yard.  The  children  could  be  led  to  take  pride  and 
pleasure  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order,  especially  if  the  responsibility 
was  placed  directly  on  their  shoulders.  This  could  be  done  by  dividing 
the  school  into  companies,  each  company  to  have  the  care  of  the  grounds 
for  a  month  or  some  other  stated  period  of  time.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
things  pertaining  to  education,  it  should  be  ever  kept  in  mind  that  chil- 
dren need  guidance,  rather  than  absolute  rules. 

The  interior  of  school-buildings  are  of  still  more  importance.  Com- 
fort and  convenience  should  of  course  be  primarily  considered.  Yet 
these  are  seldom  incompatible  with  beauty.  Indeed  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  every  school- room  should  not  be  attractive.     Given  cleanli- 
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ness  and  respectable  furniture,  the  children,  with  a  litde  encouragement 
from  their  teacher,  will  often  do  the  rest;  put  growing  plants  in  the 
windows,  hang  pretty  prints  and  other  ornaments  upon  the  walls,  and 
provide  many  things  which  will  add  a  homelike  appearance  to  the  school- 
room. In  these  pleasant  ways,  moreover,  latent  tastes  and  capacities  of 
boys  and  girls  may  be  developed  and  utilized,  and  thus  a  work  more 
directly  educational  be  done.  What  is  of  still  more  importance,  children 
would  acquire  a  sense  of  attachment  for  and  possession  in  the  schools 
they  attend.  School-rooms  would  seem,  in  some  degree,  like  second 
homes  instead  of  mere  places  of  work  and  confinement.  A  fruitful 
source  of  antagonistic  feeling  being  in  this  manner  removed,  the  minds  of 
pupils  would  naturally  become  more  receptive.  And  by  the  simple 
presence  of  beautiful  surroundings,  a  surer  foundation  for  intellectual 
acquirements  might  be  laid,  and  the  work  of  conscientious,  earnest 
teachers,  wogld  perhaps  be  less  often  in  vain.  —  Common  School  EdiuatiofL 


It  Pays. 

It  pays  for  a  leacher  to  be  strong  in  his  self-control.  The  teacher  who 
goes  **off  on  a  tangent"  whenever  his  commands  are  not  executed,  or 
his  purposes  thwarted,  is  a  spectacle  to  cause  the  gods  to  weep  over. 

It  pays  for  a  teacher  to  have  a  well  modulated  voice  pitched  on  a  musi- 
cal key.  There  should  be  much  music  in  a  teacher's  voice.  A  harsh, 
rasping  voice  is  indicative  of  an  unsympathetic  mind  and  blunted  sensi- 
bilities. 

It  pays  for  a  teacher  to  be  polite  and  courteous.  A  rude,  gruff,  "slap» 
dash*'  teacher  commands  little  respect  from  bis  pupils,  and  is  in  continual 
warfare  with  them. 

It  pays  for  a  teacher  to  request  his  pupils  to  perform  their  tasks.  The 
dictatorial,  autocratic  teacher  is  forever  called  on  to  exercise  his  authority, 
and  school-room  tasks  are  performed  only  under  his  eye  and  on  hb 
urgent  compulsion. 

It  pays  for  a  teacher  to  be  friendly  with  his  class.  The  self-contained, 
reserved  teacher  fails  to  touch  his  pupils  in  their  tenderest  spot — their 
affections — and  consequently  fails  to  properly  develop  and  ennoble  them. 

It  pays  for  a  teacher  to  be  neat  and  well  dressed.  There  is  nothing 
more  revolting  in  a  school-room  than  an  unkempt,  untidy,  carelessly- 
clothed  teacher.    The  example  he  sets  is  pernicious,  and  oftentimes  lasting. 

It  pays  for  a  teacher  to  be  a  man  of  irreproachable  habits.  A  teacher 
whose  clothing  is  reeking  with  the  odor  of  stale  tobacco  smoke,  whose 
breath  is  poisonous  from  the  noxious  quid,  is  unfit  for  his  position.  If 
he  lives  his  habits  openly  before  his  pupils,  he  is  assuredly  setting  a  bad 
example;  if  he  hides  them  and  lives  them  in  secret,  he  is  a  sneak. 
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It  pays  for  a  teacher  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work,  and 
devote  some  time  outside  of  his  school  hours  to  consideration  and 
preparation  for  his  duties.  The  indifferent  teacher,  who  niggardly  gives 
the  hours  he  is  in  the  school-room  and  hastens  from  it  when  the  closing 
hour  arrives,  is  an  unworthy  occupant  of  a  teacher's  position,  and  deserves 
what  he  generally  receives — failure. 

It  pays  for  a  teacher  to  be  manly,  straightforward,  honorable,  honej^t, 
sympathetic,  painstaking,  devoted,  self- seer ificing,  resolute,  dignified, 
earnest,  hopeful,  ambitious,  tender,  long-suffering,  Christ-like. —  TA€ 
American  Teacher. 


Supplementary  BeadiDg  for  the  Oommon  Sohools. 

[Arranged  by  the  Librarian  of  the  City  Library  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.] 

THIRD  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 


SIXTH    YEAR    OK  SCHOOL. 


Fiction. 


Black,  Wm... 

Day 

Diax.  Mrs 

Edgeworth.. 
Eggleslon 


Ewing 


Jacksoo 

Mdesvrorth.. 
Otii.J 


Raskin. 
Smith.. 


Stockton . 
Stoddard. 


Woolsey. 


.Four  Macnicols. 
.Sanford  and  Merton. 
.Wilh'am  Henry  Letters. 
.Harry  and  Lucy. 
.Big  Brother. 

Captain  Sam.     • 

Sififnal  Boys 

Wreck  of  the  Red  Bird. 
.  Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire. 

Six  to  Sixteen. 

We  and  the  World. 
-Nelly's  Silver-Mine. 
.Four  Winds  Farm. 
-Toby  Tyler. 

Mr.  Stubb's  Brother. 

Raising  the  Pearl. 

King  of  the  Golden  River. 
.Jolly  Good  Times. 

Jolly  Good  Times  at  School. 
.Tales  Out  of  School. 
■  Dab  Kinzer. 

The  Quartette. 

Saltilio  Boys, 
.^usan  Coolidge.] 

Kound  Dozen. 

What  Katy  Did. 

What  Katy  Did  at  School 


Aftsceilaneous. 


Abbott,  Jacob.  Alexander  the  Great. 

Julius  Caesar. 
Abbott,  J. S.C.Washington  and  the  Revolution. 

Daniel  Boone  and  Kentucky. 

Kit  Carson  and  the  Far  West. 

Paul  Jones  and  the  Navv. 

Davy  Crockett  and  Early  Texas. 
Bert,  Paul First  Steps    In    Scientinc  Knowl- 
edge :  Fart  ist.  Animals. 
Part  2d  Plants. 
Bryant,  W.  C  .fSelections  from  Poems.] 

Death  of  the  Flowers. 

Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

Robert  of  Lincoln. 
Butterworth  . .  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lsuid. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Levant. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Orient. 

Coulter,  M Farmmg  for  Boys. 

DuChaillu .^pin^i  Kingdom 

Lost  in  the  Jungle. - 

Wild  Life. 
Edwards,  A.M. Life  Beneath  the  Water. 

Gould The  Frost. 

Hayes Land  of  Desolation. 

Johonnot,  J...  .Some    Curious   Flyers,   Creepers, 
and  Swimmers. 

Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World. 

Logan Tfte  Cuckoo. 

Longfellow [Selections.  1 

Children's  Hour. 

Rain  in  Summer. 

Snowflakes. 
Whitticr [Selections.] 

Barbara  Fretchie. 

Barefoot  Boy. 

Flowers  in  Winter. 

In  School  Days. 
Wonder  Library.  Intelligence  of  Animals. 

Wonders  of  Water. 
Yonge Young  Folks   History  Germany. 

Young  Folks  History  Greece. 

Young  Folks  History  Rome. 

Young  Mechanic  (Anon.) 
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Notes. 

In  an  article  on  "  Self-Management  for  Teachers,"  published  in  the  February  number  of 
7%e  National  Normal  Exponent^  President  Alfred  Holbrook  says : 

"The  *  fresh  air  craze'  with  teachers  in  their  own  self-management  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  pupils,  has  been  the  wide-spread  cause  of  a  great  variety  of  chronic  com- 
plaints; their  name  is  legion.  It  is  true  that  pure  air  is  more  healthful  and  agreeable  than 
foul  air.  It  is  just  as  true  that  for  a  teacher  or  a  pupil  to  sit  or  stand  and  not  fed  com- 
fortably warm,  sensibly  warm,  he  is  reducing  his  vitality,  and  will  bring  upon  himself, 
sooner  or  later,  the  very  disease  which  he  thought  he  was  preventing  in  enjoying,  as  be 
conceived,  the  blessing  of  pure  air.  The  first  law  of  health  in  this  matter  is  comfort.  A 
person  can  conceive  himself  comfortable  only  when  he  is  chilly ;  but  this  is  a  fatal  enw 
in  his  own  self- management.  He  can  be  even  plucky  in  enduring  cold,  supposing  that  he 
is  hardening  his  constitution,  whereas,  in  truth,  he  is  reducing  his  vitality  and  making  him- 
self liable  to  the  invasion  of  some  acute  or  chronic  disease. 

**  It  is  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  highest  vitality  and  vivacity  of  the  teacher  thtt 
he  keep  himself  comfortable,  sensibly  warm,  whether  in  the  school-room,  in  his  own  roooi, 
or  elsewhere.  Is  the  question  raised,  How  can  a  school-room  be  comfortably  warm  and 
yet  well  ventilated  ?  The  process  is  simple  enoueh,  even  in  a  country  school-house  with 
an  ordinary  box  stove.  The  school-room  should  be  opened  at  least  every  hour  for  venti- 
lation ;  three  to  five  minutes  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  if  the  windows  and  doois  ire 
opened.  In  winter,  the  moment  the  air  is  changed,  windows  and  doors  may  be  closed, 
the  fire  renewed,  and  the  room  restored  to  its  ordinary  temperature.  In  view  of  the 
hourly  ventilation  of  the  room,  it  is  very  desirable  that  hourly  recesses  take  the  place  of 
half-day  recesses.  So  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  I  have  lived  in  crowded  school- 
rooms for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  no  doubt  breathed  a  great  deal  of  foul  air;  bat 
I  have  been  careful  to  keep  my  school-room  comfortably  warm  for  my  own  health  and  for 
the  health  of  my  pupils.  The  result  is  that  while  I  have  known  scores,  nay,  hundreds,  of 
teachers  and  their  pupils  sink  into  the  grave  as  the  direct  result  of  the  'fresh  air  erase,'  I 
feel  myself  as  vigorous  at  seventy-three  years  of  age  as  I  was  at  twenty-three ;  indeed,  I 
think  more  so.  So  foul  air  has  not,  in  any  sense,  killed  me,  nor  brought  upon  me  any  of 
the  calamities  that  crazy  hygienists  threaten  as  the  result  of  want  of  ventilation." 

Photographers  have  succeeded  in  so  perfecting  their  processes  that  they  are  now  able 
to  photograph  a  cannon-ball  in  its  flight,  and  in  some  cases  to  show  even  the  head  of  con- 
densed air  which  precedes  the  projectile. 

What  is  liberty  without  wisdom  and  virtue?  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils; 
for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madness  without  tuition  or  restraint. — Edmund  Burks. 

A  NEW  departure  has  been  made  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  requiring  exami- 
nations in  physical  exercise  of  the  under-graduate  students.  An  instructor  has  been  basf 
for  several  months  giving  lessons,  and  the  examinations  were  held  in  February  on  tbe  par- 
allel and  horizontal  bars  and  leaping.  The*  grading  will  be  based  on  the  improvemen! 
made,  and  not  on  strength  and  skill.  A  mark  of  twenty  out  of  a  possible  of  thirty-sis 
will  be  required  for  a  pass. 

Culture  should  distinguish  the  teacher.  Culture  means  much  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  text-books.  The  associations  and  discussions  of  the  reading  circle  give  its  members 
insight  into  life  and  literature.  Lines  of  reading  and  thought  and  work  become  brosder. 
The  teacher  becomes  capable  of  leading  the  pupils  up  to  a  higher  life,  and  becomes  a  fit 
companion  for  cultured  men  and  women. 
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The  mding  circle  cherishes  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  In  no  other  profession  is  asao- 
daiion  so  necessary.  The  teacher  works  alone,  and  hence  needs  the  help  of  the  reading 
circle  and  the  institute.  In  these  meetings  he  gains  information  and  inspiration.  Above 
all,  he  realizes  that  teachers  are  a  great  brotherhood,  each  working  for  all  and  all  for  each. 

Breadth,  excellence,  culture,  brotherhood — these  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  well-con- 
docted  reading  circles.  Sister,  brother,  are  you  a  member  of  a  live  reading  circle  ?  I 
congratulate  you  and  your  pupils.  •  If  you  are  not,  I  recommend  you  to  speedily  become 
an  active  member  of  a  good  reading  circle.  In  case  such  a  circle  is  not  organized  within 
your  reach,  unite  with  your  fellow-teachers  in  organizing  and  conducting  such  a  circle.  It 
will  mark  an  era  of  progress  when  all  the  teachers  of  our  State  become  thus  organized. — Dr» 
Baldmn,  Sam  Houston  Normal  Insiiiute,  Texas* 

How  TO  succeed  with  dull  pupils. — Classify  so  that  the  dull  ones  will  not  be  expected 
to  keep  up  with  the  bright  ones.  They  have  to  learn  the  same  things  as  bright  pupils,  and 
have  the  same  faculties  to  do  it  with,  only  they  are  slower.  Give  them  more  time  and  be 
careful  not  to  crowd  them.  Remember,  all  horses  are  able  to  go  one  hundred  miles;  a 
very  few  can  do  it  in  ten  hours ;  the  majority  can  do  it  easily  in  two  days. — C  P.  5.,  in 
ScAcol  yournal, 

Mrs.  Eliza  Webster  Jones,  youngest  daughter  and  last  survivor  of  Noah  Webster, 
LL.D.,  died  recently  at  her  home  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  aged  eighty-five  years.  She 
enjoyed  a  large  income  from  the  sale  of  Webster's  Dictionary  and  Spelling-book,  and  her 
charities,  though  unostentatious,  were  unbounded. 

Frau  Frobbel,  the  widow  of  the  pioneer  Kindergartner,  receives  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  marks.    This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Emperor  Frederick. 

The  following  gems,  taken  from  Common  School  Education^  should  be  constantly  kept 
io  mind  by  every  teacher : 

Do  not  be  sarcastic.  The  common  school  teacher  has  to  deal  with  tender  minds  which 
are  often  of  fine  mold,  delicate  and  sensitive.  Sarcasm  is  bitter ;  it  is  blunt ;  it  is  coarse ; 
it  belongs  to  a  barbarous  age.  Let  it  have  no  entrance  into  the  school-house.  Shut  and 
bar  and  bolt  the  door  against  it,  and  keep  a  guard  with  fixed  bayon/st  who  shall  not  suffer 
it  to  break  in  unawares. 

Do  not  ridicule,  or  tantalize,  or  *<  make  fun  "  of  pupils.  The  delicate,  sensitive,  shrink- 
ing nature  of  the  little  child  should  be  invariably  respected.  Many  a  child  has  been  dis- 
oooraged,  disheartened,  and  has  settled  down  into  permanent  mediocrity  by  being  laughed 
at  for  some  simple  blunder  or  not  uncommon  bit  of  ignorance  where  not  the  slightest 
blame  attached. 

Neither  should  a  teacher  resort  to  such  measures  as  in  any  case  would  be  likely  to  tempt 
the  child  to  falsehood.  The  self-reporting  system  can  be  honestly  carried  out  only  in 
heaven,  where  it  is  not  needed. 

An  agreeable,  genial,  loving  disposition  is  an  essential  to  a  teacher's  success.  Like 
begets  like.  The  pleasant  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  inoculates  the  whole 
Khool  with  the  same  spirit.  Some  4eachers  resemble  too  closely  a  thunder-storm  with  dark 
clonds,  the  rolling  thunder,  the  flashing  lightning,  which  must  strike  somewhere.  It  were 
far  better  for  them  to  manifest  merry  sunshine,  the  genial,  balmy  air  of  spring,  the  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  good  will.  Reserve  and  repression  are  not  for  the  school-room.  A 
heaity,  frank,  honest  bearing  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  will  generate  the  same 
spirit  in  most  pupils. 

Sympathy  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  successful  teacher.  Children  are  quick 
and  accurate  judges  of  character.  If  a  teacher  at  heart  is  selfish  and  distant  and  cold,  the 
pupils  will  be  sure  to  know  it ;  but  one  who  is  full  of  true  sympathy,  who  can  soothe  them 
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in  their  little  trials,  aid  them  in  their  perplexities,  gently  and  lovingly  smooth  away  their 
troubles,  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  hearty  respect  and  sincere  love  of  even  the  wocsl 
pupils  in  school.  In  no  other  way  can  the  teacher  secure  and  maintain  the  oonfidesce 
and  affection  of  the  pupils. 

Patience,  also,  is  one  oi  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  teacher.  An  impatient,  petulant  spirit 
which  chides  the  little  one  for  not  having  learned  the  lesson  thoroughly,  and  which  scolds 
the  child  for  the  slightest  dereliction,  is  sure  to  bring  failure  and  disappointment  in  the 
school-room«  It  is  essential  that  every  teacher  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the 
children  are  young,  inexperienced,  immature ;  that  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  power 
of  application  and  concentration  of  mind  ;  that  the  ability  to  learn  lessons  is  a  matter  of 
growth;  and  that  until  this  power  has  been  secured  by  long  practice,  which  necessarily 
precedes  the  establishment  of  habit,  patience  and  encouragement,  with  just  enough  assist* 
ance,  are  the  duties  of  the  teacher. 

As  TO  the  literary  influence  of  the  Bible,  the  Providence  youmal  sajrs :  "  We  axe  very 
far  from  claiming  the  Bible  as  the  only  agency  in  creating  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
English  and  German  literature,  but  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  other  causes  have 
been  so  powerful  or  so  far-reaching.  Without  it  there  could  have  been  no  Milton,  no  Car- 
lyle,  Emerson  or  Ruskin,  and  probably  if  the  secret  influence  could  be  discovered  which 
created  ancestral  habits  of  thoughtfulness,  no  Shakspeare  or  Goethe  or  any  of  the  great 
writers  of  peasant  origin.  We  should  have  had  others,  undoubtedly,  but  of  far  inferior 
quality  of  mind  and  heart.  When  we  examine  the  Bible  with  the  sternest  critical  eyes  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  great  enough  to  be  the  cause  of  all  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  its  influence.  Without  speaking  of  its  moral  or  religious  qualities  it  (s  evident 
that  its  literary  merits  are  supreme.  Let  any  one  go  through  it  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion, and  while  he  will  find  passages  that  are  now  unspeakably  uninteresting,  yet  on  every 
page  will  be  found  some  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  even  if  were  not  regarded  as  sacred 
word,  the  human  race  would  never  allow  itself  to  forget.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  few  would  be  willing  to  have  that 
graphic  and  poetic  account  of  the  creation  fade  out  of  the  mind.  The  Bible  contains 
every  kind  of  literature,  and  can  furnish  specimens  of  each,  which  can  hold  their  own  with 
the  best  that  the  race  has  produced.'* 

Thb  Alleghany  Institute  at  Roanoke,  the  school  of  the  Baptists  of  Southwest  Virginia, 
was  sold  on  Saturday  to  a  syndicate  for  ^35,000  cash.  The  grounds  will  be  laid  off  into 
residence  lots  and  put  on  the  market.  The  trustees  of  the  Institute  will  erect  a  handsome 
building  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  in  time  for  the  next  session. 

The  mode  in  which  a  child  should  be  taught  and  controlled  depends  upon  its  natural 
characteristics,  and  the  parents,  its  earliest  instructors,  should  study  them  carefully  and 
adapt  their  teachings  and  their  moral  government  to  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
their  charge.  In  some  children  the  reasoning  faculties  become  active  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  by  appealing  to  them  in  the  right  way  they  may  soon  be  so  strengthened  and  directed 
as  to  control  the  temper.  Conscience,  too,  is  sometimes  wonderfully  developed  in  child- 
hood, and  under  proper  religious  training  becomes  a  means  still  more  powerful  than  reason 
of  holding  the  passions  of  the  young  in  check.  The  two  combined — well-directed  reason 
and  an  active  conscience — are  the  best  safeguards  of  human  happiness. 

University  of  Virginia. — The  first  half  session  opens  with  421  students,  a  gain  of  57 
over  the  corresponding  date  of  iSSy-'SS.  Of  these  221  are  in  the  academical  departnenc, 
31  in  engineering,  loi  in  medicine,  121  in  law,  all  of  the  departments  being  foller  than 
in  any  previous  session  for  many  years.  There  are  237  Virginians  as  against  217  of  last 
session,  and  184  from  other  States  as  against  149  of  that  year. 
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The  Urge  increase  in  the  attendance  on  the  medical  department,  which  has  taken  place 
in  recent  sessions,  has  brought  it  np  to  the  fall  limits  of  its  present  quarters.  As  still  fur- 
ther growth  seemed  probable,  the  Visitors  at  their  recent  meeting  passed  an  order  which 
provides  for  a  larger  lecture-room  (capable  of  about  150  students)  for  the  School  of  Phjrsi- 
ok^,  and  for  doubling  the  size  and  improving  the  arrangement  of  the  present  anatomical 
laboratory. 

In  the  academical  department  the  teaching  force  has  been  increased  by  establishing  an 
adjunct  professorship  of  general  history  in  the  School  of  Historical  Science  and  an  assis- 
tant professorship  in  the  School  of  Modem  Languages.  The  new  School  of  Biology 
has  an  attendance  of  fourteen  students.  The  laboratory  accommodations  provided 
for  ic  have  been  found  very  convenient  and  suitable,  and  will  suffice  until  the  numbers  in 
the  ichool  reach  about  thrice  the  present  attendance.  For  the  next  session  a  change  in  the 
lecture  scheme  will  be  made,  which  will  permit  students  of  medicine  also  to  attend  the 
lectures  on  general  biology,  and  obtain  thus  a  valuable  enlargement  of  their  professional 
training. 

The  new  course  in  physical  culture,  established  this  session,  has  been  attended  by  about 
eighty  students,  and  a  large  number  besides  have  gone  in  for  some  form  of  out-door  ath- 
letic exercise.  The  opening  of  this  course  caused  a  great  increase  of  interest  in  general 
college  athletics,  and  foot-ball,  base-ball,  tennis,  and  track,  athletics  all  have  their  respect- 
ive devotees,  not  to  speak  of  rowing,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  spring. — X.  X.  X.,  in 
XuAmomd  Dispatch. 


EDITORIAL. 

— Subscribers  wishing  to  send  money  to  the  Journal  should  remit  by  draft,  postoffice 
wuney  order y  or  registered  letter.  Do  not  send  stamps  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  If 
itamps  must  be  sent,  send  ones  and  twos,  not  fives  and  tens,  etc.  We  cannot  use  the 
larger  denominations.  Where  several  persons  desire  to  send  from  the  same  postoffice,  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  them  to  remit  in  the  same  order. 

— The  political  creed  which  we  adopted  in  our  youth  and  which  has  "  grown  with  our 
growth  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,**  has  compelled  us  to  oppose  the  dogma  of 
protection  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  presented.  We  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate 
or  understand  the  justice  of  requiring  one  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  a  common  govern- 
ment to  pay  a  tax  or  royalty  to  another  for  the  privilege  of  purchasing  and  using  his  com- 
modities which  are  not  the  natural  products  of  his  own  inventive  genius.  We  readily 
grant  that  the  inventor  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  any  new 
thing  that  he  may  produce  for  the  good  of  the  race ;  but  his  rights  in  this  regard  are  fully 
protected  by  his  letters-patent,  and  there  is  no  place  for  any  other  sort  of  protection. 

These  views  do  not  require  us,  however,  to  oppose  an  international  copyright  law.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  such  a  law.  Indeed,  we  have  often  been  amazed 
and  even  ashamed  that  our  Government  is  not  a  party  to  such  a  law.  Even  a  foreigner 
has  a  right  to  claim  justice  at  our  hands ;  and  if  common  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  fair 
sod  honorable  dealing  or  Christian  integrity,  will  not  restrain  sordid  publishers  from  laying 
their  piratical  hands  upon  the  brain  product  of  the  foreigner,  then  we  believe  the  Govern- 
neat  should  interpose  its  edict  and  prevent  the  unholy  traffic. 

But  such  a  law  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  home  writer*  His  market  is  measurably 
destroyed,  not  by  free  and  honest  competition  with  the  foreigner,  but  with  stolen  goods. 
It  will  also  benefit  the  general  public  by  keeping  out  of  the  country  a  vast  deal  of  trash 
whose  only  influence  is  injurious ;  it  will  cheapen  American  books  by  enlarging  their  home 
market,  and  will  secure  important  and  growing  foreign  markets  to  American  authors. 

To  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  such  a  law  the  "American  Copyright  League "  has 
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been  formed,  and  it  appemls  to  journalists  throughout  the  land  to  unite  vdth  them  in  the 
effort.  We  heartily  give  it  our  cordial  endorsation,  and  whatever  influence  we  possess,  will 
be  gladly  exerted  to  take  from  our  country  the  stigma  of  being  the  only  great  nation  in  the 
world  which  despoils  the  foreign^uthor. 

— We  print  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  giving  the  results  of  his  experience  of  a  two 
years'  trial  with  his  new  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  in  his  schools. 

We  invite  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  this  report  by  the  teachers  and  school 
officers  of  this  State,  especially  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  city  schools.  There  is  a  seri- 
ous objection  to  promotion  based  upon  annual  or  semi-annual  examinations,  and  also  to 
promotion  upon  the  daily  record  of  recitations.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  has  been 
(and  still  is)  widespread  and  earnest ;  and  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  zealous  edi- 
cators  are  anxiously  striving  to  find  "  a  better  way  **  than  those  most  commonly  used.  It 
may  be  that  Dr.  White  will  prove  to  be  the  successful  discoverer,  and  that  his  method  or 
scheme  will  revolutionize  this  department  of  work,  not  only  in  all  graded  public  schools^ 
but  in  all  secondary  "schools  and  colleges  as  well* 

We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  any  well-digested  review  of  Dr.  White's  report  with  which 
we  may  be  favored. 

— We  have  received  a  handsome  and  elaborate  programme  of  the  exercise  of  the 
**  Department  of  Superintendence  **  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  ia 
Washington,  March  6th,  yth,  and  8th;  but  as  the  session  will  have  ended  before  this  issne 
of  the  Journal  can  reach  our  readers,  it  will  accomplish  no  practical  purpose  for  us  to 
notice  it  in  detail.  The  topics  to  be  discussed  are  of  the  very  highest  importance  and 
embrace  a  wide  range,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  take  part  in  their  discussion  are  oot 
only  of  national  but  also  of  international  reputation. 

We  hope  that  Virginia  may  be  well  represented  in  the  meetings  of  the  DepaitmeBlB» 
and  that  great  benefit  will  follow  to  all  her  educational  work.  We  will  ^endeavor  to  bf 
before  our  reader  many  of  the  good  things  that  will  be  said  there. 

— The  Department  of  Music  Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  esia- 
estly  desires  the  co-operation  of  music  teachers,  public  school  superintendents,  teachen, 
and  educators  generally,  to  the  end  that  the  best  interests  of  music  in  the  United  Ststci 
may  be  promoted. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  programme  of  the  Nashville  meeting,  the  subjects  to  be  discussed, 
the  speakers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  earnestly  and  immediately  solicited.  -  Each  interested  peisoa 
may  consider  himself  personally  invited  to  respond  to  this  call,  and  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting.     Address,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  President,  1364  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

— Prof.  William  F.  Fox,  editor-in-chief  of  this  journal,  has  been  appointed  by  tke 
Board  of  Education  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  this  city,  to  succeed  Col.  John  B.  Csiy. 
whose  resignation  was  announced  in  our  last  issue. 

Prof.  Fox  has  had  large  experience  in  Public  School  work,  as  principal  of  a  gramiBir 
school,  and  then  of  the  High  School,  from  its  organization.  A  large  number  of  the  teacb- 
ers  now  doing  effective  work  in  our  city  schools,  and  many  others  similarly  employed  is 
our  country  schools,  received  their  training  under  his  direction  and  supervision.  Indeed, 
the  high  reputation  which  the  High  School  enjojrs  in  this  community  and  largeiy  throogb- 
out  the  State  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  skill  and  judgment  in  organization  and  dib- 
agement ;  and  we  congratulate  our  people  upon  the  wise  action  of  the  Board  in  making 
this  appointment.  Prof.  Fox  is  eminently  suited  to  the  position  to  which  he  has  beeo 
called,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  carry  our  schools  to  the  highest  possible  degree  <tf 
efficiency. 

We  append  a  brief  sketch  of  Prof.  Fox  which  appeared  in  the  Daify  DUpattk  opoe 
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the  Aniioancement  of  bii  appointment,  and  add  that  this  paragraph  is  written  entirely 
withont  his  knowledge : 

'*  William  Fayette  Fox  was  bom  and  reared  in  the  county  of  King  William,  and  that 
was  his  home  until  he  completed  his  education.  He  began  his  education  at  Rumford 
Academy,  King  William  county,  and  went  thence  to  Richmond  College,  and  thence  to  the 
UniTenity  of  Virginia.  He  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Richmond  College  and  also  in 
serefal  schools  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  moved  to  the  city 
of  Richmond  and  became  an  assistant  in  the  school  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Pettigrew.  He  taught 
a  female  school  on  Church  Hill  for  one  year,  and  then  a  boys'  school  on  Eleventh  street 
in  the  building  now  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia. 

*'  Mr.  Fox  entered  the  Richmond  public  schools  in  the  fall  of  1871  and  was  assigned  as 
principal  of  the  Bethel  School,  on  Twentieth  street  between  Main  and  Cary,  where  he 
remained  one  year.  In  the  fall  of  1872  the  Richmond  High  School  was  opened  in  rooms 
on  Broad  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  and  Mr.  Fox  was  elected  principal.  The  next 
summer  the  present  Richmond  High  School  building  was  built  and  the  school  was  moved 
icio  it  in  the  fall  of  1873,  ^i^  ^>'-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  charge,  where  he  has  remained  up  to  the 
present  time,  making  a  term  of  twenty-three  years  in  the  schools,  during  sixteen  of  which 
he  filled  the  high  and  responsible  position  of  Principal  of  the  Richmond  High  School. 
During  the  term  of  Mr.  Fox  the  High  School  has  taken  a  well  deserved  position  in  the 
front  rank  of  educational  institutions.  This  school  began  October  I,  1873,  ^^^^  ^^^T  forty- 
nine  scholars  and  two  teachers,  in  the  rooms  on  Broad  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets, 
but  has  steadily  grown  in  usefulness  and  favor  until  now  it  has  over  600  scholars  on  the 
roll  and  twenty  teachers,  with  a  course  of  study  that  reflects  great  credit  on  the  public 
schools  of  this  city. 

'*  Mr.  Fox  has  also  been  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for 
many  years,  and  his  labors  in  this  responsible  position  have  evinced  his  ability  to  build  up 
a  popular  educational  journal." 

— It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  public  school  management  is  not  wholly  divorced  from 
political  influence  and  partisanship.  The  evils  of  such  influence  are  patent  and  beyond 
calculation.  It  seriously  impairs,  if  it  does  not  wholly  prevent,  effective  supervision. 
Under  it  there  is  danger  that  poor  teachers  will  be  kept  in  position  and  good  ones  kept 
out.  An  officer  hardly  has  time  to  post  himself  on  the  school  laws  or  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  teachers  and  subordinates  under  him  before  there  comes  a  turn  of  the  political 
wheel  which  throws  him  out  of  position  and  puts  in  his  place  a  new  man,  to  undergo  in  a 
few  years  a  similar  experience.  No  system  can  accomplish  the  highest  good  for  the  peo- 
ple under  such  conditions. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections  by  observing  in  our  exchanges  that  changes  in  State 
soperintendency  are  likely  to  occur  soon  in  several  other  States  as  well  as  our  own — 
notably  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  We  are  not  certain  that  political  influence  is 
producing  these  changes,  but  it  looks  that  way.  Surely,  Dr.  Draper  and  Dr.  Higbee  have 
done  grand  work  in  their  respective  States  and  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  a  change 
oD  the  ground  of  any  mental  or  physical  incapacity. 

It  Is  not  our  concern,  of  course,  but  we  regret  to  see  men  who  are  active,  diligent,  and 
successful  displaced  for  any  cause.  We  have  seen  no  name  mentioned  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Draper,  but  in  Pennsylvania  quite  an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  Prof.  W.  H.  Shelley 
succeed  Dr.  Higbee.  Prof.  Shelley  is  at  present  Superintendent 'of  the  York  City  schools 
and  editor  of  that  sprightly  monthly  The  Fountain  ;  and  if  a  change  must  be  made  we 
can  but  hope  that  our  editorial  confrere  may  be  the  fortunate  man  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment. 

~The  elevation  of  Professor  Fox  to  the  city  superintendency  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
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principalship  of  the  city  High  School.  This  h^s  btcn  filled  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Wm. 
A.  Bowles  from  the  Leigh  School.  Mr.  R.  W.  Floarnoy  has  been  transferred  from  tht 
Valley  School  to  Leigh,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Hill  has  been  appointed  to  the  Valley.  Mr.  Hill 
is  a  graduate  of  the  city  High  School  and  of  Richmond  College,  and  has  for  some  time 
past  been  in  charge  of  the  graded  school  at  Scottsville,  Va.  He  is  well  equipped  for  the 
work  in  his  new  position  and  will  without  doubt  prove  a  success. 

— Fifty  Dollar  Prize  for  the  Best  Essay  on  English  in  Secondary  Schools.— 
The  increased  prominence  of  English  in  school  programmes,  and  the  lack  of  any  gener- 
ally-accepted plan  or  system  of  work,  have  prompted  the  editor  of  TAi  Academy  to  offer 
a  special  inducement  to  those  who  have  devoted  thought  to  the  teaching  of  English,  and 
who  have  definite  ideas  of  the  method  of  such  teaching.  The  essays  may  be  upon  the 
teaching  of  English  literature,  methods  of  grammatical  study,  composition  work  or 
rhetoric,  etc.,  but  no  weight  will  be  attached  to  arguments  in  favor  of  teaching  English. 
Contestants  must  confine  themselves  simply  to  practical  exposition  of  results  sought  and 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  these  results  in  the  school-room.  While  literary  merit  will  not 
be  disregarded,  the  decision  of  the  judges  will  rest  mainly  on  the  practical  help  afforded 
to  teachers  by  the  article,  'f  he  competition  is  open  to  all  persons,  without  regard  to  tge, 
sex,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.    The  following  are  the  conditions : 

•No  paper  is  to  exceed  in  length  5,000  words. 

The  paper  awarded  first  prize  by  the  committee  shall  become  the  property  of  Th 
Academy,  ^ 

Any  papers  of  special  merit,  which  may  receive  honorable  mention,  shall  also  become 
the  property  of  Tke  Academy. 

Papers  must  be  legibly  written  so  as  to  be  published  without  copying,  must  be  signed 
with  a  fictitious  name  (the  real  one  being  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope),  and  mnst  be 
received  at  the  office  of  The  Academy  on  or  before  April  15,  18S9. 

Manuscripts  not  receiving  prize  or  honorable  mention,  will  be  returned  if  stamps  are 
enclosed. 

The  names  of  the  committee  of  award  will  be  published. 

If  further  information  is  desired,  address,  TTie  Academy^  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Book  Notices. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  RUGBY.     Edited  by  Clara  Weaver  Robinson.     Boston :  Ginn  A 
Co.,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  60  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  **  Classics  for  Children,"  gotten  up  with  so  much  care  and  taste  bf 
Ginn  &  Co.  It  contains  numerous  and  valuable  notes  which  have  been  prepared  for  chil- 
dren in  the  grammar  school.  A  few  passages  have  been  omitted  from  the  original  text,  it 
the  belief  that  it  will  thus  be  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  American  schoolboys;  and  the 
prime  old  favorite  will  be  cordially  welcomed  both  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  fireside. 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COL- 
LEGES. Founded  on  Comparative  Grammar.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  James  Biad- 
street  Greenough,  assisted  by  George  L.  Kittredge.  Boston  and  London :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Introduction  price,  |li.20. 

This  is  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance,  but  so  much  improved  by  a  new  dress,  tnd  so 
enlarged  in  size  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  It  is  a  very  complete  work,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  its  line.  It  fully  sustains  the  promise  made  for  it  by  the  publish' 
ers  in  a  note  published  in  our  December  issue. 


r^ 
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ONE  HUNDRED  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  H,  Huaton, 
M.  A.,  First  English  Master,  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto.  Boston:  New  England 
Publishing  Co.     Price,  25  cents. 

• 

This  is  No.  6  of  Teacher's  Help  Manual  Series,  and  is  intended  to  Ae/p  teachers  in  their 
vork.  The  book  is  graded,  and  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  four  consecutive  exercises 
will  form  an  ordinary  school  lesson.  The  author  holds  the  opinion  that  in  our  schools  too 
mach  time  is  given  to  written  and  too  little  to  spoken  eomposition ;  that  in  every*day  ^fe 
the  tofipu  is  much  more  used  than  the/^if.  Accordingly,  he  has  taken  care  to  give  oppor- 
tooity  for  oral  work  in  every  lesson.  In  the  hands  of  a  prudent  and  skillful  teacher,  the 
book  may  be  made  very  useful. 

A  HEALTHY  BODY.  A  Textbook  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiefie,  Alcohol,  and 
Narcotics,  for  use  in  Intermediate  Grades  in  Public  and  Private  Schools.  By  Charles 
H.  Stowell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy,  University  of  Michigan. 
Chicago :  John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present  physiological  laws  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
in  intermediate  grades  may  become  familiar  with,  and  know  how  to  care  for,  the  various 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  every  statement  in 
strict  accord  with  the  latest  scientific  researches,  while  at  the  same  time  the  language  is 
simple  and  easily  comprehended. 

THE  BEGINNER'S  READING-BOOK.  By  Eben  H.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Price  42  cents. 

We  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable  book.  It  may  be  used  both  as  a  primer  andgas  a  first 
reader.  Some  of  Its  features  are  the  following :  Xt  contains  a  large  number  of  very  easy 
lessons,  carefully  graded,  and  so  arranged  as  to  aid  in  the  use  of  sight  and  memory.  Its 
style  is  simple  and  natural,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  childish  expressions  which  con- 
flict with  good  English.  A  great  many  short  sentences  are  first  given  which  may  be 
apprehended  at  a  glance;  then  follow  long  sentences,  but  these  are  broken  into  short  sec- 
tions at  natural  pauses,  and  each  section  occupies  a  separate  line,  which  is  a  material  help. 

THE  NEW  BIOLOGY,  OR  THE  TRUE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  By  M.  J.  Barnett, 
Author  of  •«  Health  for  Teachers,"  "Justice  a  Healing  Power,"  &c.  Boston:  H.  H. 
Carter  &  Karrick. 

This  so-called  **  Spiritual  Science  "  is  a  thing  beyond  our  grasp.  What  connection  there 
is  between  spirit  and  body,  and  how  the  former  affects  the  latter,  especially  with  a  healing 
power,  are  to  us  incomprehensible  mysteries.  But  the  book  before  us  seems  to  be  per- 
vaded by  a  purely  evangelical  and  pious  tone,  and  contains  much  beautiful  thought  beau- 
tifully expressed. 

HOW  FAR  SHOULD  THE  SLATE  EDUCATE  ?  By  Prof.  B.  Puryear,  LL.D.,  of 
Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English  for  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet.  It 
is  the  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Baptist  Congress  recently  held  in  this  city,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  vigorous  thought  and  terse,  incisive  English  of  its  distinguished 
author.  It  is  largely  on  the  same  line  with  the  series  of  articles  published  some  years  ago 
in  the  Religitms  Herald  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Civis  ";  but  to  us  it  seems  evident  that 
the  Professor  has  changed  his  ground  or,  at  least,  materially  modified  the  views  he  then 
held,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  the  cause  of  popular  education  will  suffer  collapse  from  the 
argument  of  this  paper. 
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PRIMARY   WRITING.     By   Mara   L.   Pratt.     Boston:    Eastern   Edncatiooal  BoieaiL 
Price,  15  cents. 

This  is  an  ingenious  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  penmanship  to  yonng  childrea. 
It  consists  of  nine  sections  or  lessons.  The  first  one  is  introductory,  and  unfolds  the  fu- 
damental  principles  upon  which  the  lessons  are  planned.  Several  devices  are  employed 
to  teach  the  correct  writing  angle,  the  under- curve,  the  over-curve,  the  slant,  and  thus  the 
basis  of  all  the  letters.  After  this,  the  lessons  unfold  rules  for  making  the  entire  alphabet. 
The  scheme  is  worth  trying 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— The  three  methods  employed  for  making  window-glass  is  described  and  pictured 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March,  by  Prof.  C  Hanford  Henderson,  of  Philadelphia, 
under  the  title  "A  Pane  of  Glass.*'  Professor  Henderson  avoids  technicalities,  and  clothes 
his  array  of  facts  with  a  pleasing  garment  of  anecdote  and  description.  Dr.  Andrev 
D.  White  concludes  the  subject  of  *<  Demoniacal  Possession  and  Insanity,"  which 
forms  one  of  his  "  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science,"  now  publishing  in  that  maga- 
zine. The  article  tells  how  the  Roman  Cathoiic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvanistic  clergy, 
vied  with  each  other  in  exorcising  and  persecuting  the  unhappy  victims  of  insanity, 
and  how  medical  science  slowly  introduced  more  humane  treatment,  and  finally 
drove  back  superstition  from  this  part  of  the  great  battle-field  The  relations  of  *'  Compe- 
tition and  the  Trusts  "  are  discussed  by  Mr.  George  lies,  who  first  points  out  the  great 
waste  of  effort,  and  other  losses,  due  to  competition,  and  takes  the  ground  that  the  trusti 
have,  on  the  contrary,  reduced  the  costs  of  business,  and  hence,  if  duly  regulated,  can 
serve  the  public  better  than  competition.  Many  educators,  who  would  be  glad  to  use 
science  in  the  training  of  young  pupils  if  they  knew  just  how  to  go  about  it,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  practical  directions  given  in  an  article  on  **  Natural  Science  in  Elementary 
Schools,"  by  J.  M.  Arms.  Mr.  Arms  writes  with  a  full  appreciation  of  ^tut  true  aims  of 
science  teaching,  and  from  an  experience  of  ten  years  in  the  work. 

— The  February  number  (No.  40)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published  monthly 
at  15  cents  a  number  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains  Tales  of  the  White 
Hills  and  Sketches  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  **  Tales  of  the  White  Hills  "  or  "  The  Great  Stone  Face,"  a  story  about  the  Profle 
or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  famous  imaginatife 
writings  in  all  literature ;  '*  The  Great  Carbuncle,"  founded  on  a  wild  and  beautiful  IndisB 
tradition  about  the  existence  of  a  wonderful  gem  called  by  that  name ;  and  "  The  Ambi- 
tious Guest,"  an  imaginative  story  of  the  memorable  mountain  slide  in  Crawford  Notck 
in  1826,  which  destroyed  the  whole  Willey  family,  but  left  intact  their  house  from  which 
they  had  fled  in  fright. 

The  Sketches  comprise, «  Sketches  from  Memory,"  "  My  Visit  to  Niagara,"  ''OldHcoo- 
deroga,"  and  "The  Sister  Years." 

— All  teachers  of  modem  languages  feel  the  need  of  varying  the  reading  matter  used  ra 
their  elementary  classes.  Not  only  do  they  themselves  tire  of  going  over  familiar  gnwad, 
but  their  pupils  are  apt  to  conceive  a  certain  contempt  for  a  language  which  they  see  rep- 
resented year  after  year  by  the  same  two  or  three  time-honored  productions. 

In  dealing  with  languages  as  rich  in  stories  as  is  the  German  and  the  French  it  voak' 
seem  that  the  desired  variety  might  easily  be  attained. 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  are  issuing  a  series  of  texts,  selected  from  the  best  writers,  in  inexpen- 
sive editions.  Each  volume  is  selected  by  a  well-known  scholar,  and  many  of  them  con- 
tain introductions  and  notes. 

To  the  twenty  German  and  French  texts  of  their  list  they  have  just  added  by  purchase 
of  C.  H.  Kilbom,  "  The  Story  of  AH  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  «*  Dcr  Zwcrg  Nase," 
"llarchen  von  Wilbelm  Hauff,"  ••Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl," '*  Heine's  Die  Han- 
raise,"  <*Choix  D*e^traito  de  Daudet,*'  «<  Sonvestre's  Confessions  d'un  Ouvrier." 

They  will  add  to  the  above  this  week  '*  Souvestre's  Confessions  d^un  Ouvrier,"  edited  by 
Prof.  0.  B.  Super,  and  **  Jeanne  D'Arc,"  edited  by  Barrere. 


The  Magazines. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHiCOLOGY.— Vol.  IV.,  No.  4.— Artides:  Inedited  Terra- 
cottas from  Myrina,  in  the  Museum  at  Constantinople  (with  two  Dujardin  heliotype  plates),  by  Salo- 
oon  Reinach.  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  I.  Discoveries  m  the  Attic  Deme 
of  Ikaria,  by  Carl  D.  Buck,  member  of  the  School.  II.  A  new  Sikyonian  Inscription,  by  Mortimer 
L.  Earle,  member  of  the  School.  Early  Bronzes  discovered  on  Mount  Ida  in  Kreie  (with  five  plates 
and  four  figures),  by  A.  L.  Frothinsham.  jr..  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  Princeton.  Remains  of  an 
Andeot  Greek  Buifding  discovered  in  Malta  (with  |[ronnd-plan),  by  A.  A.  Caruana,  Director  of  Edu- 
oatkMi  in  Malta  Notes :  Excavation  of  a  Christian  Palace  at  Rome.  The  existence  of  America 
known  early  in  the  Christian  era.  Reviews  and  Notices  of  Books  on  Archceoloey — General,  Oriental, 
Cfausical,  Christian  and  Prehistoric — and  on  the  Renaissance.  Archaeological  News  from  Asia  Miaoc, 
Aostria-H angary.  Central  America,  Colombia,  Denmark,  E^pt,  England,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hindustan » Italy,  Krete,  Kypros.  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Russia,  Sicily,  Spain.  Syria,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
United  States,  wales.    Summaries  of  Archaeological  Periodicals.    Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers. 

WIDE  AWAKE.— One  of  the  most  delightful  of  Susan  Coolid^e's  stories,  "  Who  ate  the  Queen's 
Luncheon?"  opens  the  February  number,  with  a  beautiful  frontispiece  by  Garrett.  Another  shori 
slOT)'  is  entitled  "  The  Apple  of  Discord,'^  and  will  entertain  all  the  grammar  school  boys  and  girls. 
"Princess  Mayblossom,'^ with  its  eight  pictures,  is  a  dainty  fairy  story.  "Children  in  Italian  Sculp- 
ture," is  a  model  art'paper  for  young  people.  The  serial  stories  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  Mar- 
nnt  Sidney  are  very  popular  for  family  reading.  Phronsie's  "dragons"  are  irresistible.  "The 
Topper  Children  "  Is  a  short  story  of  the  old  war-days,  full  of  dash  and  fun.  "  Forty-eight  Hours  a 
Oay^'  will  interest  all  astronomically-minded  young  folk  and  their  elders  as  well.  "  Nonsense  Ani- 
'■MM  "  is  very  amusing  and  affords  a  hint  for  home- fun  of  an  evening.  "  An  Old  Fashioned  Boat " 
b  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  progress  ol  invention.  Mrs.  Sallie  Toy  White  tells  how  potatoes  are 
baked  in  the  &ston  Public  Schools.  Mrs  Goddard  Orpen  gives  the  history  of  the  famous  Spanish 
crown  pearl,  the  Pelegrina.  Prof.  Starr  describes  some  of  the  gnawings  of"  The  Tooth  of  Time." 
In  the  new  aepanment,  "  Men  and  Things,"  are  all  sorts  of  good  original  anecdotes  and  breery 
'*short  talk."  The  poems  of  the  number  are  many  and  good,  the  Ramona,  Post-Office,  Puzzle  and 
C.  Y.  P.  R.  U.  sections  very  full  and  entertaining. 

TABLE  TALK'S  February  Topics.— Culinary :  New  Menus  for  February,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Sea- 
sonable Grocery  Hints,  Epicurus.  Culinary  Maxims,  Collated  by  Lucullus.  How  Mrs.  Ruskin 
Utilized  the  Odds  and  Ends,  Mrs.  Grayson.  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  A  Few 
Joints  Regarding  the  Mushroom.  Ethel's  New  Home — Her  Kitchen,  Bella  Blanchard.  Household : 
How  to  Live  on  a  Thousand  a  Year,  V,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets, 
Tillie  May  Forney.  Home  Decorative  Work,  Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson.  Cookery  and  Table  Cus- 
UNttsofthe  Ancients,  Joseph  Whitton.  Ways  for  Women  to  Earn  Money.  Carrie  M.  Ashtoo. 
Fashionable  Crazes,  Kate  Catherwood.  Literary :  St.  Valentine  and  His  Day,  Hannah  Hawthorne. 
In  the  Drift— A  Serio-Comic  Poem,  Joseph  Whitton.  Snowed  in— A  Story,  Larry  Lawson.  A  Trick 
of  St.  Valentine— A  Poem.  William  Struthers.  The  Bachelor's  Mail  on  Valentine's  Day,  Walter 
Qaike.  Miscellaneous :  The  Woman's  Exchange  Movement,  Miss  E.  S.  Stillwell.  The  Philadel- 
pbia  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work,  E.  S.  S.  Open  Letters.  Solution  of  the  Christmas  Problem. 
Our  St.  Valentine's  Problem. 

In  THE  CENTURY  for  March  the  most  timely  essay  is  that  on  the  "  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
naenlatives,"  by  the  Republican  leader,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine.  Another  timely  essay  :s 
Or.  Edward  Eggleston's  review  of  James  Bryce's  already  famous  work  on  "  The  American  Common- 
vcaHh."  undertne  title  of  "  A  Full-Leneth  Portrait  of  the  United  States."  In  the  same  category 
"The  Use  of  Oil  to  Still  the  Waves,"  by  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Beehler.  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
fence,  United  States  Navy  Department.    The  present  installment  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln  is  entitled 

The  Edict  of  Freedom,^'  and  completes  the  story  of  Emancipation.  In  fiction  there  is  begun  a 
three-part  story  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  entitled  "The  Last  Assembly  Ball :  A  Pseu<K>-Ro- 
oanceof  the  Far  West."  Mr.  Edwards  in  "  The  Rival  Souls"  tells  a  story  in  a  new  vein,  and  with- 
ont dialect:  and  Mr.  Jessop,  in  "The  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Miles  Grogan,"  gives  a  study  of  the 
progress  or  a  New  York  politician  from  a  liquor  saloon  to  a  residence  in  Nfontreal.  "  The  History  of 
Alfat  de  Morainville  "  is  another  "  Strange  True  Story,"  edited  by  Mr.  Cable.  There  are  poems  by 
JasKs  Whitcomb  Riley  ("  Down  to  the  Capital"),  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Florence  Earle  Coates, 
U  M.  S ,  Herbert  D.  Ward,  Charles  Henry  LUders :  and  in  "  Bric-a-Brac,"  by  Tudor  Jenks.  "  Topics 
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of  the  Time  "  are  "  Election  Laws  for  Coneressmen,"  "  The  English  Laoeuage  in  America,"  and 
"  Lmcoln's  Disinterestedness."  Marion  J.  Verdery,  in  "  Open  Letters,"  writes  of  the  South  usder 
the  Harrison  Administration,  from  a  Southern  point  of  view. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  March:  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Sci- 
ence, V,  *'  Demoniacal  Possession  "  and  Insanity,  Part  II,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D.  THt  Chan- 
istry  of  To-Day,  by  Prof.  Ira  Remsen.  Glass- Making,  I — A  Pane  of  Glass,  by  Prof.  C.  Haoibrd 
Henderson.  South  Slavic  Moon-Myths,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  S.  Krauss.  Competiton  and  the  Tmsu, 
by  George  lies.  Law  as  a  Disturber  of  Social  Order,  by  Benjamin  Reece.  Among  the  Fiji  Islands, 
by  Coutts  Trotter.  The  Foundation  Stones  of  the  Earth,  by  Prot.  T.  G.  Bonney.  Natural  Science 
in  Elementary  Schools,  by  J.  M.  Arms.  The  Aryaifs  in  Science  and  History,  by  Horatio  Hale.  The 
Americanists  in  Congress.  Sketch  of  Pierre  Belon  (with  portrait).  Correspondence :  The  Great 
Southern  Tortoise  again — The  Ways  of  Bees,  Editor's  Table  :  What  makes  Success  in  Life — Com- 
petition, etc.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  March.— Contents  :  Frontispiece,  Under  the  Mistletoe.  Daddy  Jake ,  the 
Runaway,  I,  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  The  Fossil  Raindrops,  poem,  Harriet  Prescott  Si>ofibrd.  The 
Sun's  Sisters,  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  Ned's  Please,  Jingle,  R.  M.  S.  Washington  as  an  Athlete, 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  The  Bells  of  Ste,  Anne,  chapters  X,  XI,  Mary  Hartwell  Cathcrwood.  The 
Routine  of  the  Republic,  chapter  V,  Edmund  Alton.  A  Youth  of  Ancient  Rome,  Eleanor  «;.  Lewis. 
Storm-bound  Sparrows,  W.  Lewis  Fraser.  Consolation,  poem,  Walter  Learned.  When  the  Brigade 
Came  in,  Sarah  J.  Prichard.  He  Wrote  to  the  Rats,  Julian  Ralph.  A  Sleepy  Little  School,  verse, 
Malcolm  Doujglas.  Sailor  Boy  Dromios,  H.  H  Clark,  U.  S.  N.  Downhill  with  a  Vengeance.  W.  H. 
Gilder.  Getting  Acquainted,  verse,  Sydney  Dayre.  The  Bunny  Stories,  John  H.  Jewelt.  Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit.  The  Brownies'  Snow  Man,  Palmer  Cox.  Sweet  Memories,  John  Russel  Coryell.  The 
Letter-box.    The  Riddle-box. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  March  has  the  following  table  of  contents :  "Gossip  about  Greece," 
by  T.  P.  Mahatfy,  M.  A.,  of  Dublin  University.  "Alcibiades,"  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  M.  A.,  of 
Yale  University.  "Greek  Art,"  by  Clarence  Cook.  "Sunday  Readings,"  selected  by  Bishop  Joha 
H.  Vincent.  '^^  Color  in  the  Animal  World,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  "Industrial  and  Social 
Effects  of  the  Sewing-Machine,"  by  Ernest  Ingersoll.  "The  Care  of  Criminals,"  by  the  Hon.  Z. 
R.  Brock  way,  General  Superintendent  of  New  York  State  Reformatory.  "The  Commercial  Rda- 
tions  of  American  Countries,"  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Morse,  M.  A.,  of  Amherst  College.  "  Embezzlera  and 
Defaulters,"  by  John  Habberton.  "  The  Russian  Empire  and  its  Capital,"  by  Bishop  W.  F.  Malls- 
lieu.  LL.D.  "  Henry  Clay,"  by  Coleman  E.  Bishop.  "The  Italians  in  the  United  Stales."  by  C. 
L.  Speranza,  LL.D.,  of  Columbia  College.  "  The  Gladstone  Fortune,"  by  C.  DeVarigny.  "Water 
Supply  for  Small  Towns,"  by  John  S.  Billings,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Array.  "  A  Day  at  an 
Arizona  Ranch,"  by  Byron  D.  Halsted,  Sc.  D  ,  of  Rutgers.  College.  The  Editorial  and  C.  L.  S.  C. 
departments  receive  full  space. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  March.— Contents :  At  a  Way  SUtion— The  Postmaster's  As- 
sistant, Frontispiece.  The  Railway  Mail  Service,  by  Thomas  L.  James,  Ex-Postmaster-GeoeraL 
Vestis  Angelica,  by  T.  W.  Higginson.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  V,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
At  German  Rome,  by  W.  B  Scott.  Hereafter,  b>'  Graham  R.  Tomson.  Economy  in  Intellectial 
Work,  by  William  H.  Burnham.  Yesterday,  by  Zoe  Dana  Underbill.  An  Eye  for  an  Eye,  by  Rooert 
Grant.  Some  of  Wagner's  Heroes  and  Heroines,  by  William  F.  Apthorp.  Mexican  Superstitioos 
and  Folk-lore,  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  Extenuating  Circumstances,  by  William  McKendree  Bangs. 
An  Animated  Conversation,  by  Henry  James. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  March  Contains:  Bella-Demonia,  A  Dramacic 
Story,  Selina  Dolaro.  Reminiscences  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  John  Sartain.  Resignation,  a  poem, 
Wilson  K.  Welsh.  At  Last:  Six  Days  in  the  Life  of  an  Ex-Teacher,  John  Habberton— Sixth  Day 
— The  Unexpected  Happens.  Retrospect,  a  poem,  Edgar  Fawcett.  How  I  Succeeded  in  Liten- 
ture,  Charlotte  Adams  The  Apotheosis  of  Travel,  C.  Davis  Enflisb.  Know  Thyself,  a  poem,  El- 
liott Cours.  Our  One  Hundred  Questions,  VIII.  Our  Monthly  Gossip.  Book-Talk,  Wm.  S.  Walsh. 
Every  Day's  Record.    In  Memoriam— Selina  Dolaro,  E.  Heron  Allen. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  March  contains  a  very  choice  collection  of  reading  matter.  Exclusive  of 
Editorials  and  Publisher's  Notes,  there  are  twenty  original  articles.  From  these  we  quote  the  fel* 
lowing :  Dr.  David  Livingstone.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold.  West  of  the  Alleghanies  In  *J9.  The  Cob- 
position  of  Coal.  Lunar  Volcanoes.  Cat  birds.  American  Strikes.  Versions  of  tne  Bible.  The 
Cid.  A  Day  on  Mt.  Hamilton.  Mamma's  Story.  Coasting.  Polly's  Unhappy  Day.  Inc^eat 
Language.    Vocal  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.    Music — The  Beautiful  Home. 

THE  HOME-MAKER,  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  edited  by  Marion  Harland.    Associate 
editors:   Christine  Terhune  Herrick  and  Grace  Pecktiam.  M.  D.    Art  Director:   G^rgeR.HalB. 
We  have  received  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  this  new  candidate  for  public  fiavor.   The 
editor-in-chief  needs  no  introduction  to  Virginia  readers,  nor  indeed,  for  that  matter,  to  readers  ai9' 
where  in  this  broad  land.    The  writer  well  remembers  how,  years  ago,  he  was  captivated  by  "Alooe," 
"  Nemesis,"  and  others  of  her  works,  and  in  many  a  Virginia  home  to-day  dinners  and  feasts  are 
prepared  according  to  her  recipes.    Her  name,  therefore,  is  a  full  guarantee  for  the  literary  charaoter 
of  the  magazine  and  for  the  appropriateness  of  its  title.    The  publishers  say :   Whatever  it  Bai7 
achieve  of  literary  reputation  or  artistic  effect  is  subordinate  to  the  mission  it  would  accompiisb  la 
Thb  Homb.    To  dignify  the  office  of  wife  and  mother ;  to  aid  in  the  work  of  educating  those  wte 
are  to  make  and  people  the  homes  of  the  next  generation  ;  to  elevate  the  tone  of  daily  thoufiit  aad 
daily  talk,  and.  while  deepening  and  widening  heart  and  mind,  to  shed  light  into  the  life  of  oca 
member  of  the  household— is  the  aim  of  what  a  distinguished  critic  pronounces  "  the  ideal  Mafasiae 
to  develop  women  in  their  homes,  and  to  make  their  homes  better  and  happier."    And  the  daiai  ■ 
fully  sustained  by  the  two  numbers  before  us. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L.  BUCHANAN^   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

\Th»  Jmnmtd  U  9ent  to  every  OnuUjf  Superiniendent  and  DUtrict  (^erk,  ctnd  mutt  be  oar^/itUp  preeervd 
ly  Uum  at  pmbiie  yroper^  and  tramemitUd  to  their  tuoeettart  tn  4^01.] 

The  Animal  School  Report  for  1888. 

Various  causes  have  somewhat  delayed  the  publication  of  this  report. 
But  a  part  of  it  is  already  in  type,  and  the  remainder  will  be  at  an  early 
day.  We  regret  that  the  report  could  not  be  issued  more  promptly,  but 
the  Le$>;islature  will  most  probably  not  be  in  session  till  next  winter; 
hence  the  report  cannot  be  sul)mitted  to  that  honorable  body  until  that 
time,  but  will  be  sent  to  the  members,  and  to  school  officers  as  soon  as 
issued. 

Another  Annual  Report  (for  1888-9)  """st  be  issued  in  time  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  Legislature  while  in  session.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
annual  reports  of  a//  superintendents  must  be  forwarded  to  this  office  by 
the  loth  of  September  as  required  by  law.  It  may  be  early,  but  not  too 
early,  to  give  this  notice  now.  Begin  now,  and  continue  from  now  on, 
to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  completion  of  your 
reports  in  good  time.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  delay  in  transmitting 
any  one  of  the  reports  retards  the  work  of  the  Central  Office.  They 
must  be  all  in  hand  in  due  time. 


Visiting  Schools. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  a  Superintendent  is  to  visit  schools. 
But  what  is  he  to  do  when  he  makes  the  visit,  and  how  is  he  to  do  it?  It 
will  do  but  little  good  to  go  into  a  school-room,  sit  a  while  and  be  gazed 
at  by  the  pupils,  hear  a  few  questions  and  answers,  pass  a  few  words  with 
the  teacher,  and  go  away  and  record  an  official  visit  to  school  No.  — .  But 
even  this  is  better  than  no  visit  at  all,  because  it  proves  to  the  teacher  and 
pupils  that  the  Superintendent  has  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  school  or  a 
sufficiently  strong  sense  of  duty  to  * '  look  in  on  them. '  *  T  he  Superintend- 
ent should  not  enter  any  school -room  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding.  He 
should  avoid  doing  or  saying  anything  to  weaken  the  moral  position  of 
the  teacher  before  the  pupils.  He  should  commend  publicly  whatever 
good  he  sees ;  whatever  defects  he  observes  he  should  mention  to  the 
teanher  privately  and  kindly.  A  writer  presents  the  following  **signs  to 
look  for"  in  visiting  schools:  i.  Common  sense;  2.  Good  health;  3. 
General  scholarship;  4.  Critical  knowledge  of  the  branches;  5.  Order; 
6.  Ability  to  manage  hard  cases;  7.  Power  to  teach;  8.  Power  to  develop 
thought  in  the  pupils;  9.  Routine  teaching;  10.  "  Reciting  post''  teach- 
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ing;  II.  Skill  in  questioning;  12.  Skill  in  fertility  of  resources;  13. 
Energy  and  vigilance  properly  directed ;  14.  Pleasant  voice;  15.  Dispo- 
sition to  antagonize  pupils ;  16.  Power  |o  gain  the  good  will  of  children 
without  spoiling  them;  17.  Disposition  to  scold  and  grumble;  18.  Atten- 
tion to  pupils  reciting  and  also  to  those  at  their  seats;  19.  Neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  room,  desks,  etc.;  20.  Ability  to  secure  cheerful  and  thor- 
ough work  by  the  pupils;  21.  The  tendency  to  waste  time  doing  nothing 
laboriously;  22.  Variableness  in  teaching;  23.  Steadfastness  of  purpose 
in  teaching;  24.  Disposition  to  take  care  of  school  property ;  25.  Venti- 
lation of  schoolroom  and  looking  after  the  children's  health;  26.  Tact 
and  skill  in  adopting  new  methods  of  teaching;  27.  Originality  in 
methods  and  in  management. 

These  points  are  at  least  suggestive.  They  may  serv.e  to  point  atten- 
tion to  what  should  be  specially  noted.  The  entire  sanitary  condition  of 
the  school-room  and  its  surroundings  should  be  the  object  of  special 
inquiry;  heating  arrangements,  ventilation,  light,  out-buildings,  etc.;  for 
on  these  things  essentially  depend  the  health  and  decency  of  the  pupils. 
Of  scarcely  less  importance,  too,  is  due  attention  to  matters  of  taste  about 
the  building  and  grounds.  Whatever  can  be  reasonably  done  in  this 
direction  improves  and  elevates. 


Appointment  of  Saperintendents  of  Schools. 

According  to  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  term  of  office  of 
all  county  and  city  Superintendents  of  Schools  will  expire  on  the  30th  of 
June  next  (1889).   Hence  it  devolves  on  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
appointments  to  fill  all  these  vacancies  prior  to  July  ist.     The  Board  has 
had  the  matter  under  consideration,  but  has  not  fixed  definitely  on  a  time 
for  making  these  appointments.     The  probabilities  are,  however,  that 
they  will  be  made  about  the  ist  of  May  and  not  earlier.     It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  seleccion  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  this  important  office  is 
among  the  most  responsible  duties  resting  on  the  Board.     The  success  of 
the  schools  in  a  large  measure  depends  on  the  eiHciency  of  these  officers. 
Each  Superintendent  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  school  system  m  his 
county  or  city.     The  successful  performance  of  his  duties,  which  are 
manifold  and  various,  requires  executive  ability,  scholarly  attainments, 
tact,  and  energy.     No  man  should  seek  the  office  who  is  not  willing  to 
give  to  it  all  the  time  and  attention  which  it  requires. 


Saperintendent  of  Biohmond  Oity  Schools. 

Desiring  to  devote  his  time  to  private  pursuits,  Colonel  John  B.  Cary,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1889,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Richmond  City,  to  take  effect  February  istb. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  February  5th,  1889,  Col. 
Gary's  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Fox  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  superintend- 
ency,  Mr.  Fox  was  principal  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  which  office 
he  has  continuously  held  since  the  organization  of  the  school. 


Examinations  for  Gommissioners'  Certificates,  State  of  New  York. 

[The  office  of  School  Commissioner  in  New  York  corresponds  to  that 
of  County  Superintendent  in  Virginia.  We  publish  below  from  the 
Journal  of  Education  (supplement),  the  questions  recently  used  in 
examinations  for.  commissioners'  certificates — second  and  third  grades.] 

In  the  solution  of  problems  every  process  must  be  indicated.  Mere  answers  will  not  be 
accepted. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Define  (a)  reduction,  ascending;  (^)  a  varying  scale. 

2.  Write  with  proper  signs  the  following  number:  one  sign,  eleven 
degrees,  forty  minutes,  and  sixteen  seconds. 

3.  Make  and  solve  an  example  illustrating  (a)  the  multiplication  of  a 
fraction  by  a  fraction;  (J))  the  division  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction. 

4.  Reduce  1 7  lb.  11  oz.  avoirdupois  weight  to  pounds,  ounces,  penny- 
weights, and  grains,  troy  weight. 

5.  Give  the  term  in  the  classification  of  numbers,  associated  with  (a) 
concrete;  {b)  fractional;  (^)  odd;  {d)  composite;  {e)  simple.  Write  a 
number  or  numbers  to  illustrate  each  of  the  foreging  terms. 

6.  Reduce  the  couplet  f  ?  A  to  its  lowest  integral  terms. 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of  .441  to  two  decimal  places. 

8.  How  many  acres  of  land  in  the  form  of  a  square  may  be  inclosed 
by  160  rods  of  fence? 

9.  3  bu.  I  pk.  5  qt.  is  what  per  ct.  of  20  bu.  i  pk.  6  qt.  ? 

10.  Find  the  difference  between  the  true  discount  of  $650  for  4  mo.  18 
da.,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  bank  discount  of  the  same  sum 
for  the  same  time  and  rate. 

Geography.— -I.  State  where  each  of  the  following  rivers  rise,  and 
into  what  it  flows:  Mohawk,  Genesee,  Oswego,  Deleware,  and  Susque- 
hanna. 

2.  Locate  Watkins  Glen,  Howe^s  Cave,  The  Thousand  Islands,  Tren- 
ton Falls,  and  Saratoga  Springs. 

3.  Bound  New  York  State  not  using  streams  or  bodies  of  water  as 
boundaries. 

4.  Locate  Toronto,  St.  Paul,  Memphis,  Kansas  City,  and  San  Francisco. 

5.  In  what  country  and  on  what  water  is  each  of  the  following  named 
dties:  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  Vienna,  Florence,  Berlin  ? 

6.  Where  are  the  following  mountains:  Mt.  Marcy,  Mt.  Washington, 
Mt  Mitchell,  Mt.  St.  Elias,  Pike's  Peak  ? 
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7.  Bound  France ;  name  and  locate  its  capital. 

8.  Where  is  Siberia  ?  To  what  government  does  it  belong  ?  What  is 
its  climate  ?     For  what  is  it  noted  ? 

9.  Locate  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Falkland  Islands,  St 
Helena,  and  Iceland. 

10.  State  /Aree  conditions  that  modify  the  climate  of  any  country. 
Civil  Government. — i.  How  may  a  territory  become  a  state? 

2.  Where  is  the  treaty- making  power  vested  ? 

3.  What  are  the  required  qualifications  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Slates  ? 

4.  How  are  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  chosen  ? 

5.  Name  two  articles  from  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  which  internal 
revenue  is  derived. 

6.  When  will  the  51st  Congress  regularly  assemble? 

7.  By  whom  is  a  territory  represented  in  Congress?  How  is  he 
chosen  ?     What  may  such  person  do  in  Congress,  and  what  may  he  not? 

8.  What  is  the  official  title  of  the  presiding  officer  of  our  state  assem- 
bly?    How  is  he  chosen? 

9.  Name  four  state  officers,  and  mention  one  duty  of  each. 

10.  Who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  (a)  the  United  States,  (d)  the 
state,  (c)  a  county,  (d)  a  city,  (e)  a  village. 

Composition.— Write  a  composition  on  either  of  the  following  subjects: 
Cheese- making,  Santa  Claus,  Natural  Scenery  About  My  Home. 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular 
reference  to  three  points: 

1.  The  matter — /.  ^.,  the  thoughts  expressed. 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of 
capitals,  and  general  appearance. 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  regulations.; 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — i.  (a)  Bone  is  composed  of  what  two 
kinds  of  matter?  (^)  How  does  the  proportion  of  these  two  kinds  of 
matter  vary  from  childhood  to  old  age? 

2.  What  is  necessary  for  the  muscles  in  order  that  they  may  be  healthf 
and  well  developed? 

3.  Where  does  the  bile  come  in  contact  with  the  food  in  the  process  of 
digestion  ? 

4.  (a)  Where  should  a  bleeding  artery  be  compressed  to  stop  the  flov 
of  blood?     (^)  A  vein? 

5.  When  the  skin  does  not  properly  perform  its  work,  what  organ  is 
most  usually  perceptibly  affected  ? 

6.  Of  what  are  the  nails  a  modification  ? 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  synovial  membrane?     (^)'  What  its  use? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  *' assimilation  "  ? 

9.  What  effect  has  alcohol  upon  the  gastric  juice  ? 
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lo.  Why  do  children  require  more  breathing  space  in  proportion  to 
tbeir  size  than  do  adults  ? 

Grammar. — They  advanced  in  two  lines,  quickening  their  pace  as  they  closed  toward 
the  enemy.  A  more  fearfal  spectacle  was  never  witnessed  than  by  those  who  beheld  these 
heroes  rushing  to  the  arms  of  death.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred  yards  the  whole 
line  of  the  enemy  belched  forth  from  thirty  iron  mouths  a  flood  of  smoke  and  flame,  through 
which  hissed  the  deadly  balls.  Their  flight  was  marked  by  instant  gaps  in  our  ranks,  by 
dead  men  and  horses,  by  steeds  flying  wounded  and  riderless  across  the  plain. —  IV.  H, 
RusseU. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes. — In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predi- 
cate. 

In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

^j  phrase  is  meant  a  preposition  and  its  object.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the 
preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

A  modifier  may  be  a  wordt  phrase,  or  clause. 

Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  rec(^ized — the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision 
of  adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  modifications  of  verbs. 

In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order :  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 
transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement.  In  parsing  a 
noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender, case.  Give 
the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  its  antecedent. 
An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  oli  such  verb. 

1.  Select  three  principal  and  two  subordinate  clauses. 

2.  Select  two  nouns  each  of  which  is  the  object  of  a  verb,  and  three 
nouns  each  of  which  is  the  object  of  a  preposition.  Select  a  participle 
used  like  an  adjective. 

3.  Select  three  adverbial  phrases  and  two  adjective  phrases;  state  what 
each  modifies. 

4.  Parse  who.     Give  syntax  of  balls, 

5.  Conjugate  the  verb  fly  in  the  progressive  form  of  the  indicative 
mode,  present  tense.     Decline  which. 

6.  Give  the  modifiers  of  belched.   Select  a  verb  used  in  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Select  {a)  a  past  (perfect)  participle,  (Jb)  an  adverb  in  the  compara- 
tive degree,  {c)  four  differeni  prepositions,  {d)  two  conjunctions,  {e)  two 
relative  pronouns. 

8.  What  are  the  four  principal  parts  of  verbs  ? 

State  how  the  past  perfect  (pluperfect)*  tense,  common  form,  is  made? 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mode,  and 
another  containing  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  whose  subject  is  modified  by  a  word,  a  phrase, 
and  a  clause. 

American  History. — i.  Where  was  the  first  permanent  Spanish  set- 
tlement within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  ?  The  first  English 
setUement  ? 
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2.  Why  is  the  capital  of  N.  Carolina  called  Raleigh  ? 

3.  Give  the  story  of  Pocahontas. 

4.  By  whom  and  for  what  purpose  was  Maryland  first  settled  ? 

5.  Name  three  ex- Presidents  who  died  on  the  4th  of  July. 

6.  What  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ? 

7.  Locate  the  "Gadsden  Purchase,*'  and  state  who  negotiated  thai 
purchase  ? 

8.  Describe  the' 'Trent  Affair/' 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  Adantic  cable. 

ID.  State  facts  as  to  (a)  Farragut,  {b)  Meade,  {c)  Sherman,  (</)  Sheri- 
dan, {e)  Lee. 

Select  any  two  of  the  above  Jive  names  in  question  zo  about  which  to 
write. 

Twenty  credits  are  given  for  each  of  five  questions  selected  by  the  can- 
didate from  the  following: 

Current  Topics. — i.  Mention  one  result  of  the  cyclones  occurring 
during  the  past  month,  in  the  eastern  states. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  President's  Cabinet? 

3.  Name  two  great  steamers  now  running  between  New  York  and  Liv- 
erpool. 

4.  Who  is  Henry  M.  Stanley  ? 

5.  When  did  the  Electoral  College  last  meet  to  choose  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "annexation'*  as  now  used  in  the  newspapers? 

[Answers  to  the  foregoing  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal.] 


Virginia  Normal  and  Oollegiate  Institate 

SUMMER   SESSION,    1 889. 

(From  circular  issued  by  President  J.  H.  Johnston.) 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  known 
as  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  Summer  Normal  School  for  Teachers  in  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,"  the  State  Superintendent  oi 
Public  Instruction  has  agreed  thai  the  said  Summer  Normal  shall  begin 
June  17th,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  hold  till  July  19th — five  weeks. 

This  year  marks  a  new  departure  in  Institute  work.  In  recognition  o\ 
the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  our  teachers  have  never  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  full  normal  training  with  graduation  from  such  a  school:  and 
recognizing  further  that  the  force  of  circumstances  may  make  it  impossiHc 
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for  many  to  ever  attend  such  a  school  a  consecutive  number  of  years,  we 
have  adopted  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction,  naminf^  text-books  to 
be  used.  This  course  requires  that  teachers  should  prepare  themselves 
by  diligent  study  at  home  for  the  several  years'  work,  and  when  they 
come  to  the  Summer  Session,  be  prepared  for  the  examination.  For 
instance,  all  teachers  coming  to  the  Institute  will  fall  into  the  first 
year's  course,  unless  they  have  studied  that  and  the  second  year's 
course,  and  can  pass  a  creditable  examination  on  the  first  year's  course. 
Such  teachers  as  pass  said  examination  will  be  classed  in  the  second ' 
division. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  third  year's  course  and  come  prepared  to 
pass  examinations  on  the  first  and  second  year's  work  will  l>e  classed  in 
the  third  or  highest  division. 

These  requirements  are  absolutely  necessary  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  teach  in  five  weeks  all  the  branches  named  in  each  year's  work 
to  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  subjects  before  they  come  here. 
Our  work  will  consist  largely  of  reviews  and  will  have  reference  not  only 
to  the  matter,  but  largely  to  the  method  of  imparting  a  thorough  com- 
mon school  education. 

At  the  end  of  the  Summer  Session  a  certificate  of  attendance  and  pro- 
ficiency will  be  awarded  each  member  of  the  Institute. 

Those  who  complete  the  three  years'  course  and  pass  a  creditable 
examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  will  be  awarded  a  diploma  of  gradu- 
ation from  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  an  honor  bringing  increased  distinction  and  favors  from  the 
school  authorities  throughout  the  State  that  others  cannot  hope  to 
enjoy. 

Of  course  all  teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  improve  themselves,  and 
to  stand  well  in  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  session,  will  read  and 
study  all  the  books  of  the  class  preceding  as  well  as  the  one  which  they 
wish  to  enter.  The  work  of  study  is  expected  to  be  done  from  now  till 
June.  None  need  come  thinking  that  because  they  are  pretty  well  up  in 
the  common  school  branches  named  they  will  take  first  rank. 

The  professional  works  on  methods,  management,  pedagogics,  etc., 
will  be  as  closely  looked  after  as  any  other  branches.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  purchase  books  at  once. 

Firsl  Year, — McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader  (selections  and  spelling), 
White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography  to 
South  America,  Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar,  Swinton's  Condensed 
History,  U.  S.  to  Washington's  Administration,  Raub's  School  Manage- 
ment, William's  Methods  and  Parker's  Talks. 

Second  Year, — McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader  (selections  and  spelling), 
White's  complete  Arithmetic  to  proportion,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geo- 
graphy completed,    Harvey's  English    Grammar  to  syntax,   Swinton's 
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Condensed  History,  U.  S.  completed,  Tracy's  Physiology  and  White's 
Pedagogy. 

Third  Year, — White's  Conoplete  Arithmetic  to  end  of  book,  JMaury's 
Physical  Geography,  Harvey's  English  Grammar  completed,  Swinton's 
Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  Shaw's  English  Literature,  Hill's  Ele- 
ments of  Psychology  and  Alexander's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Teachers  in  the  first  year  will  use  while  here  Graphic  Copy- Book,  No. 
4,  and  those  in  the  second  year,  No.  5. 

Map-drawing  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  geography. 

Language-building  and  composition  writing  will  receive  special  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  grammar. 

For  those  who  propose  entering  academies  or  colleges,  or  who  simply 
want  higher  culture,  afternoon  classes  in  Latin  and  Algebra  will  be 
organized. 

Vocal  music  and  calisthenics  will  be  taught. 
'  Teachers  in  the  first  and  second  year's  course  will  be  [required  to 
attend  two  hours  per  week,  a  Model  Primary  School  for  observation  in 
the  methods  of  instruction.  Those  in  the  third  course  will  be  required 
to  teach  in  this  school,  at  the  option  of  the  Model  School  teacher  in 
order  to  prove  their  proficiency. 

Teachers  coming  to  our  Summer  Session  will  occupy  the  rooms 
now  occupied  by  students  in  regular  session.  Of  these  we  have  an 
ample  supply  of  over  two  hundred.  As  we  do  not  furnish  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, and  towels,  these  should  be  brought  along  with  other  necessaries. 

Board  in  the  building  will  cost  two  dollars  ($2)  per  week  in  advance. 
Washing  will  cost  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  for  the  ses- 
sion, but  those  desiring  to  do  their  own  washing  may  have  the  privilege 
of  our  laundry  free  of  charge. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  with  all  the  railroads,  by  means  of  which 
all  parties  attending  the  Institute  can  obtain  reduced  rates.  Teachers 
should  notify  us  by  June  ist  of  their  intention  to  come,  that  we  may  for- 
ward certificates  entitling  them  to  reduced  rates. 


Soholarehip   Students  from  Virginia  at  the  Peabody  Normal  CoNagt, 

Tennessee.  - 

Hon,  John  L.  Buchanan, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia  holdii^ 
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Pobody  scholarships  at  th«  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for 
the  period  ending  January  35,  1889: 


Robert  M.  Addmglon  , . 
SwieH.  Baker  (Left).. 

Anaie  L.  Blanton 

JohD  W.  Bowmu 

lluja  C.  Brighlwell 

JobnT.  DeBell 

Uilbrd  F.  Horton 

UvfS.  Keeney 

Oku  L.  Kenned; 

Udds  W.  Kline 

WiUiam  R.Oni<loTff. .. 

Edmonia  B.  S&le 

Aible;  P.  Vanghao 

Juei  R.  Weaver 


94-8 
76.6 
88.8 
82.7 


80.7 

82 

8a.s 


Respectfully, 
Nashville,  January  31,  l88g. 


W.  H.  Payne,  President. 


Items  from  Reports. 

Accomac  county. — Superintendent  Mapp:  The  public  schools  of  this 
county,  except  in  one  district,  will  run  from  six  to  eight  months.  The 
schools  are  giving  general  satisfaction — enrollment  large  and  attendance 
good. 

Alexandria  city. — Superintendent  Carne:  Our  new  school  building 
was  formally  opened  on  the  2d  of  January,  with  public  exercises.  It 
bas  fffoved  all  we  expected,  being  undoubtedly  the  best  ventilated  house 
of  any  sort  in  the  State,  and,  probably,  the  best  school-house.  The 
Smad-Ruttan  system  of  ventilation  works  beautifully. 

Amkerst  county. — The  third  annual  institute  of  this  county  was  held  at 
Pleasant  View,  January  34-26,  inclusive.     The  following  subjects  were 
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discussed:  "  Benefits  to  be  Derived  from  Teachers*  Institutes;"  ''School 
Government  and  Discipline,  and  the  Relation  of  Teacher  to  Patron;" 
*'  The  Value  of  Thorough  Teaching — ist,  As  to  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  mind,  2d,  as  to  its  practical  utility;"  "The 
Public  Schools  as  a  Means  of  Educating  the  People;"  "  The  Necessity 
of  Making  Special  Preparation  for  the  Exercises  of  the  School-room  for 
each  Day,  and  of  Reducing  to  Practice  all  Methods  and  Plans  that  can  be 
used  to  an  Advantage  in  Exciting  Interest  and  Furthering  the  Work  of 
the  School;"  *'  Incentives  to  Study,  and  the  Means  of  Securing  Regular 
Attendance;"  *'  The  Work  of  Good  Teachers  as  Compared  with  that  of 
Indifferent  Ones." 

Frederick  county, — Superintendent  Lynch:  An  excellent  school-house 
for  colored  pupils  was  recently  built  in  Opequon  district.  I  visited  thirty- 
nine  schools  during  the  month,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  teachers  are  discharging  their  duties. 

Giles  county, — Superintendent  Hale:  We  will  succeed  in  continuing 
the  schools  of  the  county  five  months — the  first  year  this  has  ever  been 
done  in  the  history  of  free  schools  in  this  county. 

Grayson  counfy, — Superintendent  Hale:  The  average  attendance  in 
our  schools  this  year  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  former 
year.  We  attribute  this  to  the  increasing  interest  among  the  people  gen- 
erally in  the  cause  of  education.  Our  regular  monthly  meetings  in  each 
district  (three  in  all)  are  attended  by  the  better  class  of  teachers  and  by 
many  patrons  and  citizens.  We  have  held  such  meetings  during  the 
session  of  the  schools  for  the  past  three  years,  and  can  heartily  commend 
the  plan  to  all  superintendents. 

Lunenlmrg  counfy, — Superintendent  Hardy:  Our  schools  are  making 
satisfactory  progress.  We  have  just  completed  two  school-houses.  The 
best  people  of  the  county  are  taking  great  interest  in  the  public  schoob. 


National  Department  of  Saperiutendence. 

The  National  Department  of  Superintendence  convened  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  6,  1889. 
There  was  quite  a  good  attendance,  although  the  number  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Southern  States  was  small.  But  the  absence  of  the  South* 
em  representatives  from  the  meetings  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  the 
absence  of  their  names  from  the  programme.  Of  the  four  officers  of  the 
Department,  Hon.  W.  R.  Thigpen,  of  Georgia,  was  the  Secretary.  But 
while  Pennsylvania  had  seven  representatives  appointed  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions,  nine  Southern  States  were  without  representation  on  the 
programme.     We  do  not  say  that  this  discrimination,  if  such  it  can  be 
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called,  was  intentional  or  due  to  sectional  feeling.  Doubtless  the  fail- 
ure of  Southern  educators  to  attend  in  larger  numbers  the  meetings  of 
the  Department,  and  to  make  their  presence  and  influence  felt  by  a  more 
active  participation  in  its  discussions,  is  a  reason  why  comparatively 
few  of  them  are  assigned  places  on  the  programme. 

A  very  large  majority  of  those  appointed  to  read  papers  and  lead  in 
the  discussions  were  present.  Many  of  the  papers  were  carefully  pre- 
pared and  were  both  instructive  and  interesting;  some  of  them  were  too 
long,  and  some  rather  dry.  In  iact,  the  discussions  were  too  much  in 
the  nature  of  the  "cut  and  dried."  But  little  time  was  allowed  for  mis- 
cellaneous discussion,  which  is  usually  more  interesting,  often  more 
instructive,  generally  more  inspiring.  We  do  not  by  any  means  under- 
value well-studied,  carefully -prepared  papers  on  any  subject  worthy  of 
attention,  and  surely  worthy  of  attention  in  the  highest  degree  are  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  education  of  our  people.  Moreover,  it  is  spec- 
ially important  to  procure  such  papers  ior  publication  and  distribution. 
But  if  in  these  meetings  of  the  Department  the  various  subjects  are  to  be 
iiitroduced  by  carefully  written  papers,  and  the  discussions  carried  on  in 
the  same  way,  why  could  not  the  meetings  be  dispensed  with  and  the 
papers  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  authority  for  publication  ?  For  most 
persons  can  get  as  much  out  of  the  papers  by  reading:  them  themselves, 
as  they  can  by  listening  to  others  read  them.  No  objection  is  to  be  made 
to  written  discussions  if  restricted  within  proper  limits.  Every  subject 
brought  before  the  Department  ought  to  be  introduced  by  a  well-studied 
paper.  Those  appointed  to  "  lead  "  in  the  discussions,  if  they  prefer  to 
present  their  views  in  writing,  should  make  their  papers  brief  enough  to 
leave  sufficient  time  for  free  miscellaneous  discussion,  each  speaker  being 
allowed  a  certain  limited  lime. 

No  unjust  or  unfriendly  criticism  is  meant  to  be  made  on  the  work  of 
the  Department  at  its  recent  session.  As  said  before,  many  of  the  papers 
were  judicious  and  strong,  emanating  from  educators  of  large  experience 
and  unquestioned  ability.  There  was  also  more  or  less  of  interesting 
miscellaneous  discussion.  But  we  do  mean  to  say  that  the  exercises  were 
overloaded  with  papers,  and  th»t  if  such  is  to  be  their  character  hereafter, 
we  apprehend  that  some  who  attend  them  will  get  enough  at  one  series 
01  meetings  to  satisfy  them  for  some  years  to  come. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  during  the  session  of  the  Department 
"ere  Secretary  Noble  and  Senator  Blair,  who  both  delivered  brief,  but 
aiipropriale  addresses. 

We  append  a  brief  extract  from  the  excellent  paper  read  by  President 
William  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  examinations  for  promo- 
lions: 

"Examinations,  properly  conducted,  are  indispensable  to  a  thorough 
^^ysiem  of  graded  schools.     Examinations,  improperly  conducted,  are  the 
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most  serious  evil  connectcrd  with  our  public  school  system.  Instruction 
has  made  rapid  advances  of  late.  Examination  has  stood  comparatively 
still;  and  hence  our  methods  of  examination  are  behind  the  times.  The 
theory  of  teaching,  which  made  it  consist  chiefly  in  stowing  away  a  lot 
of  isolated  facts  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  memory,  is  exploded,  and  the  cor 
responding  practice  is  abandoned.  Yet  examinations  are  usually  adapted 
to  test  that  kind  of  knowledge,  and  that  alone.  Hence  the  complaint 
that  *  the  best  teachers  d()  not  obtain  the  highest  per  cents,  from  their 
pupils.'  Of  course  they  do  not.  Testing  good  teaching  by  such  exami- 
nations is  as  absurd  as  testing  a  locomotive  on  a  turnpike. 

'*  There  are  three  distinct  forms  in  which  knowledge  may  be  held  by 
the  mind ;  first,  apprehension  of  the  lesson  as  stated  in  the  book,  or 
taught  by  the  teacher;  second,  application,  or  power  to  put  the  knowl- 
edge into  practice;  and  third,  comprehension,  or  grasp  of  the  subject  in  its 
important  features  and  broad  relations  A  system  of  examination  should 
be  three-fold,  testing  these  three  types  of  mind,  and  these  three  forms  of 
knowledge.  By  frequent  reviews,  or  examinations,  oral  or  written,  the 
teacher  should  test  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  pupil  has  learned, 
retained,  and  assimilated  the  three  or  four  preceding  lessons.  The  results 
of  these  frequent  or  daily  reviews  should  be  one  of  the  three  elements 
determining  promotion. 

**  The  second  kind  of  examination  should  consist  of  work  assigned  by 
the  teacher,  to  be  done  by  the  pupil  in  connection  with  his  studies,  taking 
his  own  time,  and  to  be  handed  in  for  the  inspection  of  teacher  and 
superintendent.  This  shows  what  the  pupil  can  do;  what  use  he  can 
make  of  what  he  has  learned.  It  fixes  principles  in  his  mind,  trains  him 
in  habits  of  method  and  neatness,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  whether 
he  really  has  got  hold  of  a  subject  or  not.  This  sort  of  test  is  more  like 
the  tests  of  real  life.  This  should  form  a  second  element  in  determining 
promotion. 

"The  third  kind  of  examination — the  final  examination — should  consist 
of  broad  and  general  questions,  based  on  the  features  of  the  study, 
which  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  had  made  most  prominent.  The 
questions  should  be  such  as  would  not  call  for  cramming,  but  such  as 
would  test  the  pupil's  comprehension  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  The 
results  of  this  examination  would  form  the  third  element  in  determining 
promotion. 

**  Putting  the  results  of  these  three  kinds  of  examination  together,  we 
know  all  we  need  to  know  about  our  pupils*  proficiency.  We  have 
secured  these  results  without  worry  or  fret  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  with- 
out subjecting  teachers  to  restraint,  and  without  the  bother  of  nice 
mathematical  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent.  We  have 
given  a  fair  chance  to  every  type  of  mind." 
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Tff£  FORUMt  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "  continues  to  hold  its  pUce  as  the 
furemost  of  our  magazines  for  the  valae  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,"  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  inchiding  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  pre»enU  the  conclu- 
moDS  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
o(  being  helpful  to  them. 

« 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  large&t  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
Dames  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  t  >  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL   CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  $5.00.  The  price  uf  the  Forum 
alone  is  $5.00  a  year.  It  is  "  the  foremost  American  review  '*  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  "  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication.*'  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forum, 
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^hooylog  Coagkt  Violent  Gougha.   • 

~  Debility  tPnyslcal  Weakness  • 

DeSIKty'.'.'. ^' 

WoauMO 
loftEeJBoK 


1- 

■esOff  Wetting  Bed. ^.j 

"     rtyPal^tlonl.l 


ncBJx  Dovna  m  eiotn  ana  goia,  mauea  nree. 
HuBplire7S'nodleliioOo.l(»  Pulton  StNY. 

Specifics. 


Scientific  American 

ESTABLISHED    1845. 


I8  the  Oldest  and  most  popular  scientlfle  and 
mechanical  paper  published  and  baa  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  paper  of  its  oiasii  In  the  world. 
Fully  niuBtruted.  Best  class  of  Wood  Bngrar- 
tnm.  Published  weekly.  Send  for  specimen 
copy.  Price  93  a  year.  Four  months*  trial,  $L 
Mu'^N  &  CO.,  PUBLISHSBB,  8G1  Broadway,  N.T. 

RCHITECfSA  BUILDERO 

Edition  of  Soientiflo  American.  W 

A  great  suoeess.  Each  Issue  contains  colored 
lithographic  plates  of  country  and  city  residen- 
ces or  pnbllo  buildings.  Numerous  engraTlogs 
and  full  plans  and  speelfloations  for  the  use  of 
such  as  contemplate  bulldiug.  Price  g3.fiO  a  year, 
25  ots.  a  copy.       MUMN  &  CO,,  Publishxbs. 

imaybeaeenxte 
I  ed  oy  apply* 
ing  to  MUNV 
&  Co.,  who 
hare  had  OTer 
40  years'  ezperienee  and  haTe  made  orer 
100,000  applications  for  American  and  For- 
eign patents.    Send  for  Handboolc   Corre^ 
pondenoe  strictly  oonfldentlaL 

TRADE  MARKS. 

In  ease  your  mark  Is  not  registered  In  the  Pat- 
ent once,  apply  to  Mdnn  &  Co.,  and  prooure 
Immediate  protection.   Send  for  Handbook. 

COPTaiGIITS  lor  hooks,  eharts.  mapa. 
etc  quickly  procured.   Address 

HUNK  &  CO.t  Patent  BoUoltors. 
OnmiAL  Ornca-  861  Bboaswat.  N.  T* 
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I       Xta  You  wish  to  Locate  EUewhere  f— Tbc 

I  School  and  College  Burcaq  of  ElnihDrsl  (Ctaiogo)  III., 
I  has  calls  for  iMcheis  from  every  StHe  «nd  TmitOTr. 
•  Tbese  calls  are  di'tcl  Jram  tmpleyi't.  Ther  u«  lui 
grade  (lady)  (eachera,  hiijh  school  teachers  (ladies  and  gentlemeDj,  Principals  and  Snpttin- 
lendcnls,  specialists  (lailies  and  genllemen),  College  Prufessora,  College  Ptesideno,  Sc, 
&c.  Do  not  Faii  lo  ^c^d  Tor  list  uf  vacancies  and  circuUn,  and  leam  sometbipg  of  uur 
work  for  leachers  during  the  past  years.  Addreis — 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  -Manacm. 
Elmhu'il.  m. 


SPECIAL 

Teacher's  Excursion 

PARIS,  EUROPE, 

WORLD'S  EXPOSITIOK. 

visiting  England,  Fiance,  Germany,  the 
Rhine,  Belgium,  and  HoUina.  Fiocsi 
line  of  Steamers  crossing  the  Allantic.  .Ml 
travel  and  hirfeli  First  Class.  Low  Rale-. 
Roomi  are  being  rapidly  lahen.  Send  f..i 
circular— free.  E.  TOURGEE, 

Franklin  Squire,  B.Blon,  Mats. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNORV. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 
STEEL  PENS 


GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS 

N09.   303-*04-l70-«04. 

THS  HOST  FESFECT  OF  FENS. 


m 


afhgbv>^ 


StlBHiD  at  Km.. 


!Sfoft.'°i.^™ 


JOBNSOll'SnNIVEBSiLGTCLOPEIlll 

Is  a  whole  library  of  univerul  knovlctlgt 
from  Ihe  pens  ol  ihe  ablest  scholars  ii 
America  and  Earope,  It  is  accepted  is 
high  authority  in  nur  leading  colleges.  Il 
is  not  for  the  few,  like  Applelon'i,  ihe  Bii'- 
tannic,  or  ibe  "  International,"  but  for  all. 
Il  has  joit  been  Iborougbly  revised  at  a  CM 
of  over  t6o.ooo  and  three  years'  labor  br 
forty  editor*,  and  over  2,000  renowned  ccm 
iributors.  Itis  ineigblconvcnienlsiiediol. 
ume^.  No  father  can  give  to  his  tihild  it 
school  or  his  son  or  daughter  just  entering 
the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of 

sapplementary  lo  that  of  the  acboob. 
Address   for   particulars,  l«mi  and  cii- 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  A  CC 

1 1  Great  Jones  Street.  New  Virt 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

PoncU*  iini  uDHiualed  far  nnvotb,  Um^  IhuU. 
If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Ibe  Educationai.  Joukhal,  and  seid  16 
cents  in  stamp*  to  the  Joseph  Diion  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J^  (or  samplci  won* 
double  ibe  money. 
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EVEEETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 

IN  TONE  Combinea  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Worionanship 

PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC. 

EASY   INSTALMENT   PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition. 

l!IIIAIffI«T  B.  RAMOS  A  CO.^ 


.   903    2^.A.X£T    STZ^JBST, 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  on  hand 

and  at  very  low  rates. 


n  N  Z  V  E  RSITY    or    VIR  O I N I A . 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 

Including 

lianT,  Medicine,  Enciii^o^rtns^  cuid  Agrrienltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.     Their  necessary  expenses  range  from 
I179  to  ^248.     Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.«  Chairman  ot  the  Facu.ty. 

P.  O,  University  of  Virginia. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable*s  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


I      Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  ...^    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual* I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


.  ^'r; 


'mf'  "^ 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  IS9,  Biehmand,  Fa. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEA0HER8 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Addxms  WM.  P.  POX,  Manafi^er. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANY  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

North>vest   and    South'west, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley» 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS —    ' 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virj^inia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  )  for  all  points  North  and   Ncnrthweit 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.«&  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest, 

This  Line  OfiTers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Bates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Confiections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

BSR.XHS,    l.OO. 
THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  EOAD  IN   THE  SOUTH! 


First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghf 
(^.       Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 
J^^  Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 

•  rS Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  tu  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS*  SPRINGS,  and  the* shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering-places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tames  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
m  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  P — 
gage^Chccked  to  Destination. 

DECATDRIAXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS.  J.  R.  HACMURDO, 

Receiver!  and  M anag^n.  General  Freight  and  Ticket 


TUCKERS  I 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo  lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  |i ;  half  set,  1 10  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen :  size  2x3^ 
in.,  4C.;  2>ix4X,  6c.;  2^x4}^,  8c.;  S^mX*  ^^^''  S^i^SX. 
l8c.;  4Xx6,  25c.,  4>^x6^,  30c.;  syixT%,  40c.  ,  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  AND  HISTORY. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 

ECLECTIC  MAP  BLANKS, 


TO   FACILITATE  THE 

DRAWING  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 

HISTORICAL  MAPS  AND  CHARTS, 

Fourteen  Map  Blanks,  lo  x  f  2  inches,  un  tine  drawing  paper,  corresponding  in 
size  and  scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  £c  ectic  Complete  Geography.  On  each  Map 
Blank  the  proper  projection  and  the  accurate  outline  of  the  country  to  be  mapped  are 
printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  r.  Hemispheres  (double  size).  No.  8,  Middle  States. 

No.  2,  North  America.  No.  9,  Southern  States  (E). 

No.  3,  South  America.  No.  10,  Southern  States  (W). 

No.  4,  Europe.  No.  ii,  Central  States  (£). 

No.  5,  Asia.  No.  12,  Central  States  (VV). 

No.  6,  United  States  (double  size).  No.  13,  Northern  States. 

No.  7,  New  England.  No.  14,  British  Isles. 

One  Hundred  of  each  Number  in  Separate   Box — Per   100,  $1.50.     Sample  Set,  14 

Numbers,  by  mail,  25  cents. 

McGufTey's  Revised  Readers,  Spellers,  and  Charts. 

*'  Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  McGufTey's, 
but  McGuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end:;:,  in  catching  and 
holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill  of  '  reading  made  easy,'  McGuf> 
fey*s  Readers  stand  unrivalled  and  alone." 


McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS, 

Recently   Adopted  for  Exclusive   Use  in  the   City  of  Milwaukee  and  the 

Territory   of  Montana. 

ST.  LOUIS — Population,  500,000.  McGuffey's  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  sat- 
isfactory tise  in  all  the  public  schools.  No  other  readers  than  McGufTey's  used 
since  1865. 

CINCINNATI— Population  325,000.    McGuffey's  Revised  Readerii  now  in  exclu- 
sive and  satisfactory  use  in  all  the  public  schools.     No  other  Readers  used  since 
McGuffey's  were  first  published. 
-NEW  ORLEANS— Population,  225,000^     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in 
exclusive  and  satisfactory  use  in  all  the  public  schools. 

ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS— Population,  375,030.    McGuffey's  Revised 
Readers  now  in  saiislaciory  use  m  all  the  public  schools  of  both  these  cities. 

NEW  YORK— Population,  1,500,000.     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use. 
McGutfey  adopted  uy  successive  Boards  of  Education  for  tweniy-five  years. 

BROOKLYN— Population,  600,000.     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in   use. 
McGuHcy'b  Series  adopted  and  used  continuously  for  twenty-five  years. 

BOSTON— Population,  400,000.     McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader  adopted  and 
now  in  us^. 

FIVE   THOUSAND   OTHER  CITIES  AND 

TOWNS  USE  MCGUFFEY'S  READERS. 

PQlsbed  Dy  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAG&  &  CO.,  Cinutl,  Obio. 
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PATHFINDER  PHYSIOLOGY. 


THIS  PIONEER  SERIES  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED 

A  NOBLE  PURPOSE. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  TEMPERANCE,  AS  RELATED  TO  PHYSIOLOGY, 
HAS  BEEN  FArTHFULLY  DEALT  WITH.  AND 

GREAT  GOOD  HAS  RESULTED. 

The  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the  rising  generation.     Let  them  be 

wisely  and  truthfully  instructed  in  the 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Health. 

Other  competing  text-books  have  now  been  brought  somewhat 

to  this    model,  thus    conceding  that  the  ladies  of  the 

W.  C.  T.  U.  were  right,  and  that  the 

PATHFINDER  BOOKS  ARE  THE  BEST. 


/,  CHILD'S  HEAL  TH  PRIMER,  40  cenis. 

2,   YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  PHYSIOLOGY,  60  cents. 

3,  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOG  r,  $1.  \Enlarged  Edition.)  * 


For  specimen  copies  and  free  descriptions,  address  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 
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As  Begards  Taot  in  a  Teacher. 

BY  U.  B.  JOHNS. 

My  little  daughter,  Clemence,  manages  her  younger  brother  with  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  consummate  tact.  Billie  is  masterful  always,  and  is 
stubborn  if  he  meets  with  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  his  wishes. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  the  family  have  noticed  that  the  way  he  is  willing  to 
follow  with  his  sister  is  that  way  which  she  chooses  for  him.  We  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  the  little  maid  secures  his  prompt 
obedience,  or  how  she  quietly  suppresses  any  rising  rebellion  against  her 
orders ;  but,  all  the  same,  Billie  is  her  man-servant,  to  command  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  and  is  her  *'  baby''  in  specific  terms  of  surrender 
and  avowed  allegiance.  I  do  not  think  our  Clemence  abates  one  jot  of 
a  claim  to  what  she  thinks  is  her  right,  or  that  our  Billie  fancies  he  is  not 
getting  his  full  blown  and  often  unduly  expanded  desires.  The  two  con- 
testants live  together  in  utmost  harmony,  the  elder  always  leading  the 
younger,  who,  though  ready  to  place  the  chip  on  his  shoulder,  is  willing 
to  admit  it  has  dropped  off  without  violence.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
this  condition  of  things  in  our  little  household  is  very  pleasant  to  us  all, 
and  is  a  thing  in  itself  charming  to  contemplate,  and  exceedingly  desi- 
rable to  be  kept  in  continuance.  However  desirable  this  is  to  the  parents 
of  these  two  accordant  children,  they  feel  that  it  is  utterly  beycHid  their 
powers  so  to  direct,  or  command  either  child  or  both  children,  that  it  may 
continue  as  it  has  been  for  some  months  past.  We  have  thought  that 
any  interference  on  our  part,  beyond  the  gentlest  kind  of  a  hint,  would 
result  disastrously.  The  balance  is  now  apparently  perfect.  Clemence 
is  willing  to  give  in  for  awhile,  until  Billie  forgets  his  point,  and  is  willing 
that  an  equipoise  shall  put  his  sister  not  only  on  the  level  but  on  the 
heavier  side  beyond  the  equipoise.  We,  the  parents,  look  upon  these 
daily  encounters  with  great  pleasure,  and  hope  they  may  continue  with 
the  same  result  continuously.  Perhaps  we  should  interfere  if  our  domi- 
nant daughter  were  domineering,  or  if  her  rule  were  not  tempered  with 
great  love  and  with  ready  self-sacrifice,  if  the  occasion  demand.  As 
times  go,  the  course  of  their  love  runs  smooth,  and  no  satrap  had  ever  a 
more  obedient  slave  than  Clemence  has  in  her  Billie. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  but  a  long  preface  to  a  short  sermon — an  un- 
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l^ainly  portico  to  a  one-story  cottage.     Why  should  not  the  tact  of 
Clemence  be  the  best  possession  of  a,  of  every  teacher? 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  head  person,  that  is,  the  disciplinarian, 
must  be  a  rule  unto  himself.  Theories  do  not  avail  much,  unless  the 
person  in  charge  has  the  theories  in  hand.  The  persona  grata  of  the 
late  newspapers  must  give  place  to  the  person  in  power,  that  is,  to  the 
person  who  can  compel,  by  fear  or  by  favor,  or  by  something  else,  others 
to  do  his  bidding  at  once,  and  willingly. 

Every  one  knows  what  are  meant  **  by  fear  *'  and  "  by  favor."  They 
are  the  rod  and  the  tickle,  physically  and  metaphysically.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  "by  something  else,''  and,  because 
this  is  difficult  of  definition,  we  call  it  tact.  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  that  I  could  give  from  my  own  experience  an  ^example  of  tact, 
but  I  am  not  Clemence,  and  I  can  the  rather  give  examples,  uncounted, 
wherein  I  have  lacked  in  the  tact  I  commend  to  others. 

Once,  when  I  was  an  apprentice,  I  was  annoyed  by  whispering  in  the 
school ;  I  said  then  that  I  would  ferule  the  next  pupil  I  caught  at  it. 
Woe  to  me  !  I  caught  the  biggest  boy  of  the  lot.  Sink  or  swim,  sur- 
vive or  perish,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  I  did  as  I  said  I  would,  but 
may  it  please  the  court,  this  was  and  is  my  first  and  only  threat  through, 
lo !  these  many  years  of  endeavor  to  find  out  what  is  tact  in  teaching.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  given  up  the  notion  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  whip  boys  when  they  deserve  it,  or  intimate  that  the  case  quoted  above 
is  a  regret  to  me  in  reminiscence,  for  quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  It 
was  a  good  thing:  in  itself,  and  kept  that  boy  quiet ;  and  good  for  me  also, 
as  a  lesson  in  tact. 

After  all,  that  special  lesson  (upon  the  feasibility  of  thrashing  unruly 
boys)  is  but  a  little  one,  when  the  other  lessons,  almost  without  number, 
are  to  be  considered.     The  only  schoolmaster  I  ever  envied  was  one  I 
found  in  the  center  of  Kentucky  years  and  years  ago.     In  Ireland  they 
would  have  called  him  ''a  hedge  schoolmaster.''     He  had  all  the  youth 
in  the  vicinity,  from  a  b,  abs,  up  and  upwards.     Such  a  bee-hive  as  he 
had  to  show  us,  and  such  creditable  work  !    He  was  evidendy  pained  when 
we  were  forced  to  depart  before  he  could  exhibit  his  t^o  algebraists.    We 
remained  long  enough  to  see  that  that  hedge  schoolmaster  had  the  tact 
by  which  enthusiasm  overrides  and  overmasters  all  external  circumstances. 
I  verily  believe  that  whisperings  of  the  loudest  sort  had  no  terrors  for  him, 
and  that  in  spite  of  externals  he  was  doing  as  good  work  as  I  could  have 
done,  or  for  that  matter  can  do.     If  I  get  back  to  my  text,  his  tact  seems 
partly  to  have  consisted  in  ignoring  what  to  me  would  have  been  abomin- 
able uproars.     Perhaps  he  had  no  sense  of  noisy  disorders,  but  for  other 
causes  would  have  reached  my  high  plane  in  the  matter  of  floggings ; 
perhaps,  also,  his  unconsciousness  of  disorder  was  due  to  mental  incapa- 
city, and  ought  not  to  be  called  tact. 
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May  it  not  be  that  a  good  part  of  our  so-called  tact  consists  in  an  ob- 
liviousness  of  a  certain  part  of  our  surroundings?  " None  so  blind  as 
those  that  will  not  see,  nor  so  deaf  as  those  that  will  not  hear."  Such 
blindness  or  such  deafness  may  be  a  mortal  sin,  or  it  may  be  only  an 
exercise  of  praiseworthy  tact. 

Certainly  this  much  may  be  said :  It  is  tact  which  leads  an  administra- 
tor of  petty  laws  to  ignore  facts  which  do  not  concern  his  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  those  within  his  supposed  powers,  which  are  actu^ly  beyond  them. 
The  exercise  of  the  latter  demands  gifts  of  the  highest  order,  and  when 
successful  receives  the  highest  awards.  Now  if  we  apply  this  to  the  /\i, 
teacher,  should  we  not  say  that  it  concerns  many  of  his  relations  to  his 
pupils  and  their  parents — ^as  to  absence,  tardiness  and  general  deport-  rti( 

ment?  In  some  districts  of  Ohio  strict  discipline  is  desired  by  all — 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils  alike — in  others,  parents  and  pupils  both  rebel 
c^ainst  reasonable  restrictions.  Undoubtedly  /aci  requires  the  teacher  to 
hl\  in  with  the  majority,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  such  tact  is  desirable 
when  wrong  prevails,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  best  for  the  teacher  and 
the  taught  to  ignore  present  ease  and  to  declare  and  conduct  a  warfare 
agamst  prevailing  error. 

When  such  a  warfare  is  to  be  conducted,  the  part  that  tact  has  to  play 
is  how  the  battle  may  be  fought,  so  as  to  bring  truth  and  right  out  trium- 
phant. In  other  words,  tact  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  quiet,  it  may 
demand  the  bitterest  kind  of  a  war,  and  be  exercised  only  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  means  and  ways  of  getting  the  victory.  Too  often  "tact" 
has  been  applied  to  those  who  have  a  doubtful  advantage  to  gain,  or  a 
doubtful  position  to  establish,  but  even  the  righteous  require  tact  to  estab- 
lish their  principles.  The  sledge-hammer  of  Thor  is  admirably  adapted 
for  force,  but  it  is  not  more  efficacious  than  the  mistletoe  of  Loki. 

So  also  the  sledge-hammer  rules  that  are  in  vogue  in  most  of  our  graded 
schools  are  not  in  every  respect  conducive  to  good  government  nor 
to  good  feeling.  I  know  that  this  must  be  the  case,  for  being  a  teacher, 
and  anxious  to  sustain  authority,  I  oftentimes  feel  that  I  am  straining  the 
truth  when  I  Counsel  submission  on  the  part  of  my  children  to  the  school 
rules.  For  example,  one  unexcused  tardiness  requires  a  punishment  ex- 
tending over  a  month ,  t .  e. ,  keeping  daily  after  school  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes.  Our  oldest  boy  takes  his  punishment,  even  when  the 
fault  is  that  of  his  mother,  without  a  whimper,  but  for  all  that  he  has 
sense  enough  to  see  that  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  offense.  If  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  tact,"  he  would  say  that  such  a  rule  is 
contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  the  community,  and  its  enforcement 
contrary  to  good  tact. 

Now,  be  it  understood,  I  use  this  example,  because  it  is  an  example  in 
fact,  and,  like  my  boy,  do  not  whimper  over  it.  I  would  not  use  it  if  I 
thought  any  one  but  our  edtior  knew  the  writer;  it  is  only  an  item  out  of 
a  myriad. 
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Two  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  it :  (i.)  The  boy  acquiesces,  but  is 
dead  certain-sure,  that  he  is  punished  either  too  severely  or  for  no  bxHx 
of  his  own.  (2.)  The  mother  feels  that  the  order  of  her  household  is 
disturbed  for  a  petty  violation  of  school  rules.  (In  one  case  the  boy  got 
to  school  before  9,  but  not  in  time  to  fall  into  ranks,  because  her  clock 
was  too  slow.)  (3.)  The  father,  that  is  I,  is  writing  about  tact,  and  cannot 
help  askin}>  what  sort  of  tact  requires  that  the  teacher  should  enter  into 
a  double  ender  contest  of  this  sort.  But  again,  I  am  also  a  teacher,  and 
have  my  rules,  and  one  is  that  of  whispering,  as  before  noted.  How  can 
I  enforce  it  ?  I  do  not  know  how  I  can,  but  I  contrive  to  do  it,  somehow 
so ;  some  years  with  great  trouble  and  worry ;  some  years,  very  much  as 
Billie  minds  his  Clemence,  my  boys  mind  me. 

Tact  in  the  abstract  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  tact  in  the  concrete; 
the  one  admits  of  a  definition,  and  the  other  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  goes 
into  practice  without  the  aid  of  etymology.  As  well  might  a  lad  love  his 
lass  in  the  abstract  without  the  kisses  and  the  smiles,  as  to  trust  in  abstract 
tact.  For  tact  has  also  the  other  likeness  to  love,  that  both  are  sponta- 
neous and  come  to  the  front  before  there  is  a  chance  to  look  up  the  autho- 
rities upon  the  question  of  the  moment.  So,  moreover,  they  both  deal 
with  individuals  as  my  Clemence  deals  with  her  Billie,  or,  as  I  deal  with 
either,  and  find  it  convenient  to  enforce  or  ignore  the  rules  of  the  house- 
hold, as  occasion  seems  to  demand. 

The  tact  which  has  to  deal  with  multitudes  is  often  hampered  by  rules 
not  its  own,  and  finds  sufficient  exercise  in  adapting  these  rules  to  the 
average  individual  of  the  crowd,  to  the  frequent  neglect  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  fall  below  the  average.  Sometimes  these  unfortunates  seem 
to  be  justified  in  their  complaint  that  their  pleas  in  abatement  are  treated 
with  contempt,  as  well  as  themselves.  Where  a  class  in  school  is  very 
large,  the  individual  pupil  becomes  of  a  less  interest  in  himself,  to  the 
teacher,  and  I  fear  sometimes  of  very  little  or  no  interest.  Such  unfor- 
tunates become  in  such  cases,  sooner  or  later,  outcasts ;  ostensibly,  be- 
cause they  hinder  the  natural  progress  of  their  betters  in  the  dass.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult  for  a  teacher  so  to  exercise  a  tact  that  it  would 
help  them  either  in  manners  or  in  knowledge.  This  outcast  sort  of  pupil 
often  suffers  in  large  schools,  because  he  passes  under  so  many  different 
hands— each  having  a  different  tact — from  a  touch  (Jachis)  to  a  grip. 

The  present  freshman  class  at  Cornell  contains  over  400  members. 
These  must  be  distributed  for  profitable  work  into  not  less  than  ten  sec 
tions,  and  require  from  ten  to  thirty  teachers.  The  individual  is  lost  in 
such  a  crowd,  and  very  little  chance  is  left  that  he  may  gain  any  consider- 
able benefit  from  the  exercise  of  that  sort  of  tact  in  his  teachers  which  his 
special  case  requires,  although  each  in  his  way  may  be  a  master  of  tact 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  our  graded  schools  in  the  laige 
cities  of  Ohio.  It  is  out  of  question  that  in  these  the  exercise  of  tact  is 
to  be  exerted  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  in  the  stimuhition  of 
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One  Flan  of  Teaohios  Geography. 

[The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  several  years  ago,  and 
is  now  republished  by  request. — Eds.] 

The  following  plan  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  Richmond  schools 
for  about  fifteen  years  : 

The  general  idea  is  to  teach  everything  in  relation  to  a  country  or 
section  from  a  rough  map,  both  the  descriptive  part  and  the  map  ques- 
tions, and  to  teach  each  topic  separately,  putting  the  descriptive  reading 
of  a  topic  and  the  map  questions  of  the  same  topic  together,  treating  it 
as  an  account  of  a  new  country,  and  putting  in  anything  interesting  we 
can  think  of. 

We  first  draw  on  the  board  a  bare  outline  of  the  country,  say  the  sec- 
tion of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  also  the  outline  of  each 
State,  and  put  on  it  the  first  letter  (large  capital)  of  each  State  of  the 
section,  and  the  first  letter  of  the  States  and  waters  around  the  section. 
Then  tell  the  class  the  various  points  in  the  reading  and  map  questions 
of  each  of  the  following  topics,  and  then  drill  them  on  each  : 

I.  Name  ZT\A  where  f  by  pointing  at  map  of  world,  map  of  United 
States,  and  the  rough  map  of  the  section,  the  waters  and  land  around 
the  section,  and  giving  direction  and  approximate  distance  from  our 
State. 
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enthusiasm  in  study,  in  cultivating  a  love  for  the  school,  in  maintaining  a 
high  regard  for  high  ideals  in  manners  and  morals  as  well  as  in  scholar- 
ship, to  say  nothing  of  enforcing  good  rules,  which,  by  their  enforcement, 

drop  out  those  very  pupils  whose  case  specially  calls  for  a  consideration  '>;^|j 

of  extenuating  circumstances.     The  greatest  number  rule;  the  common  }^^^ 

good  excludes,  of  necessity,  the  few  and  the  uncommon.  :  V^ 

Considering  the  human  frailty  and  short-comings  which  belong  to  all  v^| 

teachers,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  if  not  of  amazement,  to  any  one  who  /^^j 

has  given  the  subject  careful  thought,  how  much  has  been  attained  by  our  ;'^^ 

schools — how  much  good  tact  is  daily  exhibited  in  general  management,  >!|| 

in  methods  of  instruction,  and  how  much  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  >^ 
teacher  is  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  community  in  which  he  labors    ,       ;^ 

and  remains  as  a  herits^ge  after  him.     But  as  each  year  the  fresh  seed  has  .^^ 

to  be  sown  for  the  new  crop,  so  each  generation  of  teachers  is  to  be  re-  )^ 

minded  that  they  must  keep  up  the  tillage  and  do  better  than  their  prede-  ^  ^^i 

cessors.      Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  multi,  and  very  likely  good  y^ 


teachers  taught  before  Socrates,  who  is  the  ideal  of  tact  in  teaching,  as  L<^ 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  minds  of  most,  the  incor- 
porated essence  of  tact  in  managing  spirited  boys. — Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 
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2.  The  names  of  the  States ;  and  get  the  class  to  bound  each  State  by 
pointing  at  rough  map.  Be  very  careful  here,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
beginner  to  understand  North,  South,  East  and  West  in  nature  and  on 
the  map,  and  what  is  meant  by  bounding. 

3.  Surface.  Put  the  mountains  on  the  rough  map,  and  get  them  to 
tell  the  highest  mountains  and  the  mountains  in  each  State ;  and  also 
describe  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

4.  l^aters.  Put  down  on  the  rough  map  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
get  them  to  tell  the  largest  in  the  section ;  and  also  those  in  each  State. 

5.  Climate.     Compare  it  with  that  of  our  own  State. 

6.  Productions.  Write  initials  of  the  chief  ones  on  rough  map  and  get 
them  to  tell  the  crops,  fruits,  forests,  mines,  where  found  mostiy,  and 
compare  them  with  the  productions  of  our  own  State. 

7.  Cities.  Put  a  small  circle  for  each  one  on  rough  map,  and  get  the 
class  to  tell  the  names  of  the  largest  in  the  section  and  describe  them,  and 
so  for  those  in  each  State,  particularly  the  capitals. 

8.  General  questions  to  test  by  skipping  about ;  as,  what  States  lie  along 
the  rivers  and  bodies  of  water  ?  What  States  do  the  rivers  or  mountains 
separate  ?  What  do  they  cross  ?  What  cities  along  the  coast,  along 
rivers  ?     What  lands,  capes,  bays,  sounds,  etc.,  along  the  coast  ? 

The  eight  topics  above  are  the  logical  topics,  and  exist  in  one  way  or 
other  in  every  country  ;  as,  we  must  know  what  and  where  the  country 
is  ;  what  is  near  it,  and  the  names  of  its  parts — ^then  the  surface,  which 
controls  the  waters — then  the  climate,  which  with  the  surface  and  waters 
leads  to  the  productions  ;  and  these  lead  to  the  highest  products,  the  in- 
habitants and  cities. 

Class  Drill.  Mark  some  point  on  your  rough  map,  and  tell  what  it  is; 
then  get  the  class  to  tell  what  it  i? ;  point  at  it  half  a  dozen  times,  the 
class  telling  each  time  what  it  is ;  also  let  scholars  come  forward  and 
point  out  what  you  call  for.  Many  teachers  fail  in  this  class  drill;  they 
skim  along  without  accomplishing  anything. 

Drill  them  over  and  over  in  the  capitals,  and  the  largest  and  most  im* 
portant  of  everything.  Also  get  them  to  spell  the  names;  to  write  a  list 
of  the  names  in  tabular  form ;  to  trace  on  paper,  or  draw  with  the  eye  on 
slate  a  map,  as  you  draw  yours  on  board. 

Steps  in  Teaching.  Draw  from  the  class,  or  tell  them  the  various  points 
to  be  considered,  and  then  drill  by  vigorous  pK>inting  at  map;  question 
in  concert  and  singly.  Let  them  read  in  the  text-book  what  has  been 
taught.  Tell  them  to  study  their  text-book  at  home  to  fix  in  their  naind 
what  has  been  said,  to  look  it  over  the  next  day  before  recitation ;  next 
day  drill  worst  scholars  again ;  hear  the  best,  then  the  worst;  hear  over 
those  that  miss  one  question,  and  if  they  miss  a  second  time,  or  if  any 
miss  two  questions,  keep  them  in,  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter,  and  to 
apply  the  remedy. 
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The  Word  and  the  A,  B,  0  Method. 

Teachers,  like  all  other  professionals  have  agreed  to  disagree  in  many 
points  relating  to  progressive  study  and,  like  two  parallel  lines,  seem 
never  to  be  able  to  meet.  Objections  have  been  filed  against  committing 
lessons  to  memory,  even  against  committing  the  multiplication  table. 
Gentlemen,  please  do  not  interfere  with  that  grand  multiplication  table 
nor  with  the  other  tables,  nor  with  committing  rules  in  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  Let  us  first  masticate  and  swallow  our  food  before  we  try 
to  digest  it.  Committing  words,  sentences  and  ideas  or  rules  to  memory 
is  as  the  man  said  when  his  wife  upbraided  him  for  purchasing  goods 
at  auction  :  '*  It's  a  gooo  thing  to  have  around  the  house,"  and  I  have 
always  found  it  so,  especially  for  such  ignorant  fellows  as  myself  who  have 
not  originality  enough  to  coin,  or  invent,  or  theorize  as  rapidly  and  as 
brilliantly  as  those  who  need  commit  no  rules,  no  extracts  from  authors, 
no  tables,  and  no  lessons  for  recitation.  There  are  many  things  in  an 
educational  point  of  view,  ''good  to  have  around  the  house,''  and  why 


RecitcUian.    One  plan,  interesting  the  class,  is  to  have  cards  with  the 
names  of  the  scholars  on  them,  shufHe  these,  and  then  use  them  in  calling 
on  the  scholars  to  recite,  putting  those  cards  which  have  the  names  of 
scholars  who  have  not  missed  in  one  pile,  and  those  having  the  names       '  ^>| 
of  scholars  who  have  missed  in  a  different  pile. 

Also  number  the  scholars  i,  2,  3,  4;  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.;  or,  i,  2;  i,  2,  &c., 
around  the  class,  ana  give  each  number  a  different  question  for  written  >'! 

examination;   also  in  any  hard  question  say,  '* Slates  at  breast,  write 
answer,  pencils  down,  slates  around,"  and  then  examine  them  yourself         ;^' 
or  by  monitors. 

The  plan  of  giving  each  day  an  additional  lesson,  and  requiring  of  the 
class  not  only  the  new  lesson,  but  also  all  they  have  studied  during  the 
week,  is  an  excellent  one;  as  in,  "This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

Mere  beginners  should  have  only  the  oral  .instruction  in  the  introduc- 
tory part  of  the  subject.  For  those  farther  advanced,  the  oral  and  text- 
book instruction  should  be  combined. 

The  teacher  should  know  everything  himself,  and  have  no  book  in  his 
hand  to  refer  to ;  this  will  add  interest,  life  and  animation. 

Children  are  really  hungry  for  information,  and  if  we  can  gain  their 
hearts,  their  respect,  and  really  have  mental  food  which  is  palatable  to 
give  them,  we  will  find  it  interesting  to  them  and  interesting  to  ourselves. 

S.  T.  Pendleton, 

Principal  Central  School. 
Richmond,   Va,,  March,  i88g. 
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should  we  not  set  about  and  get  them.     All  good  things  come  to  us 
through  hard,  honest,  faithful  and  daily  toil,  excepting  an  inheritance. 

When  I  read  and  hear  the  criticisms  and  condemnation  of  the  old 
methods  of  teaching,  having  been  taught  the  a,  b,c,  the  a-b^ab,  tfaeb-1-a, 
bla,  and  so  on  up  until  an-te-di-lu-vi-na-rian  was  reached  before  we  were 
allowed  to,  read  even  the  lines — **GfO  not  in  the  way  of  bad  men  for  bad 
men  are  in  the  way  of  sin/'  I  feel  like  hiding  my  face  in  a  new  mask  to 
escape  recognition  from  those  out  gunning  for  us  unfortunate  mortals. 
But  we  nevertheless  learned  to  read,  to  numerate,  to  add,  subtract,  mul- 
tiply, and  divide,  and  we  taught  school  comparable  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     The  bright  ones  progressed,  the  dull  ones  loitered. 

Parents  begin  to  teach  their  children  the  oral  word  method  as  soon  as 
they  are  born.  Some  begin  to  articulate  at  one  year  of  age,  some  at  two 
years  and  others  later.  At  six  they  are  sent  to  school,  entering  with  a 
good  vocabulary.  The  pupil  is  now  to  learn  the  name,  style  and  char- 
acters that  compose  the  words  in  written  or  printed  language.  All  words 
are  composed  of  characters  called^  letters  having  peculiar  names,  sounds 
and  form,  which  must  all  be  committed  to  memory  before  we  can  read, 
the  same  as  the  medical  student  must  study  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene, 
pathology,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics  before  he  can  practice  medi- 
cine. It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  which  he  studies  first,  but  all  must 
be  understood  before  the  student  can  practice.  The  course  of  study  is 
now  graded  and  the  time  required  three  instead  of  two  years  as  formerly. 
The  minimum  school  term  has  been  lengthened  from  four  to  six  months, 
pupils  now  speak  English  when  entering  school,  where  formerly,  more 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Berks,  of 
Pennsylvania,  they  all  spoke  the  Pennsylvania  German  and  studied  the 
English  language.  Why  should  not  pupils  make  better  progress  under 
the  above  circumstances  than  they  did  formerly  ? 

The  same  is  true  in  arithmetic.  The  pupil  must  have  an  idea  of  num- 
ber before  he  can  count,  and  what  does  it  matter  whether  he  counts  by 
strokes  on  his  slate,  on  his  fingers,  with  toothpicks,  grains  of  corn  or  on 
the  numeral  frame. 

I  lately  met  a  boy  14  years  of  age  who  had  been  going  to  school  for 
at  least  six  sessions,  and  he  could  not  divide  bv  short  division.  I  tried 
him  by  pieces  of  money  but  he  could  not  comprehend.  Then  I  topk  the 
stroke  system,  told  him  to  cross  as  many  strokes  as  the  division  called  for, 
and  thus  continue  to  cross  as  long  as  he  found  the  number  not  exhausted 
He  could  soon  comprehend  the  idea  and  is  now  more  successful. 

There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  pupils  must  learn  the  names 
of  letters  and  words  and  their  accentuation,  they  not  only  learn  them  by 
name  but  must  have  the  image  impressed  upon  their  minds  before  tbsy 
can  read.  I  can  speak  the  German  language  as  fluently  as  the  Eoglisb, 
but  when  I  wish  to  read  it  the  task  is  slow,  laborious,  and  not  mucfa 
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remembered.  The  reason  is,  that  I  do  not  read  it  often.  It  is  the  practice 
that  makes  us  readers,  and  not  the  alphabet  or  the  word  method. 

In  days  gone  by,  spelling  and  reading  books  were  not  filled  with  pic- 
tures as  they  are  now.  Pictures  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  what  the  lesson 
is  about,  and  many  read  by  guess.  Let  one  pupil  read  one  year  from  a 
picture  book,  and  another  one  year  from  one  without  pictures ;  then  give 
each  one  the  same  selection  from  quite  a  different  book  and  author  with- 
out pictures,  and  note  the  result. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  word  method  as  it  is  now  practiced  in  our  schools, 
but  I  have  not  learned  to  know  that  it  makes  good,  fluent  and  intelligent 
readers  sooner  than  the  old  method.  Farmers  do  their  work  sooner  and 
more  easily  with  improved  machinery  than  they  did  by  the  old  way,  but 
machinery  does  not  produce  better  crops  nor  cause  the  grain  to  ripen 
sooner  than  of  old.  That  part  belongs  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
as  well  as  to  favorable  atmospheric  influences.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is 
the  soil,  the  teacher  the  farmer;  and  while  one  mode  of  sowing  may  be 
more  quickly  performed  than  the  other,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
one  who  sows  by  hand  reaps  just  as  early  as  he  who  plants  with  the  drill, 
and,  under  similar  circumstances,  receives  equally  as  large  crops.  One 
pupil  may  read  a  book  through  a  dozen  times,  while  another  one  has 
spelled  and  pronounced  it  through  but  once,  and  at  the  end  the  result 
may  be  the  same,  providing  their  minds  are  equal.  Doctors  take  credit 
for  having  cured  their  patients,  when  the  .fact  is  that  the  patient  got  well 
in  spite  of  the  medicine.  When  minds  are  dull  and  stupid,  when  pupils 
are  lazy  and  unconcerned  about  their  studies,  their  progress  is  slow^  no 
matter  whether  the  teacher  adopts  the  a-b-c  method  of  teaching  or  the 
word  method.  The  teacher  must  first  infuse  life,  rouse  up  his  pupil,  pre-* 
pare  the  mind  for  the  seed  to  be  sown,  and  when  the  mind  is  in  condition 
good  crops  will  follow,  no  matter  how  or  what  he  sows — ^letters  or  words, 
rules  or  tables,  ideas  or  principles. — Former  Teacher^  in  Educational 
News. 
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History  is  a  buj^bear  to  many  boys  and  girls  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  study.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  been  so  unfortunate,  but  I 
have  had  scholars  enter  the  High  School — fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old 
they  were  too — who.  tried  to  learn  their  lessons  thus  :  "  First  topic:  the 
effect,  the  effect,  the  eflfect.  Both  parties  felt  that  this  surrender  virtually 
ended  the  war.  Both  parties  felt,  both  parties  felt, — that  this  surrender, 
that  this  surrender, — virtually  ended  the  war,  virtually  ended  the  war." 

So  they  continued  for  hours  with  nothing  but  dry  words  for  results. 
Ask  such  students  "what  surrender  is  meant?"  they  don't  know;  the 
meaning  of  "virtually?  "  they  look  blank  or  maybe  answer  "  pertaining 
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to  virtue."     Perchance  they  can  give  you  the  words  of  the  author,  hot 
they  have  no  conception  of  the  thoughts  represented  by  these  words. 

I  give  below  a  "  study  programme  "  that  I  have  used  advantageously 
with  many  of  my  pupils ;  it  is  here  presented  more  in  detail  than  is 
needed  for  children.  Experience  has  taught  me,  however,  to  state  the 
cause  for  and  the  beneficial  results  from  each  step  proposed,  for  with  such 
light  before  them  scholars  will  with  more  zest  adopt  the  plan. 

1.  On  beginning  the  study  of  your  History  lesson  always  read  over 
the  work  of  the  previous  day  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  more  clearly 
understand  what  follows.  (If  we  teachers  do  our  duty  as  to  review,  this 
suggestion  will  be  superfluous.  But,  you  know  we  sometimes  fall  a  little 
short  of  our  duty.) 

2.  Read  the  entire  lesson  before  trying  to  learn  any  portion  of  the 
same  ;  this  will  enable  you  to  grasp  the  story  connectedly. 

3.  Take  the  first  topic ;  look  up,  both  as  to  pronunciation  and  defini- 
tion, every  word  unfamiliar  to  you  ;  this  enlarges  your  vocabulary  and 
prepares  you  to  discover  the  author's  ideas.  Locate  all  places,  for  with- 
out geographical  knowledge  one  cannot  be  an  intelligent  hbtorian.  Con- 
sult the  biographical  dictionary  as  to  famous  men  and  women  mentioned ; 
this  will  help  you  to  understand  literary  allusions,  and  will  add  much  to 
your  fund  of  general  information. 

4.  Examine  closely  each  sentence  to  see  that  the  author's  thought  is 
yours ;  express  this  thought  in  your  own  words.  Find  all  the  important 
facts  given  in  a  topic  >  think  intently  upon  these  in  their  natural  order, 
noticing  how  one  idea  or  statement  suggests  another;  give  these  not  in 
the  language  of  the  book ;  recite  them  aloud  if  possible.  This  plan  ctilti- 
vates  concentration  in  that  it  requires  you  to  center  your  attention  upon 
the  principal  events  in  the  scene  described ;  it  is  a  language  lesson  in  that 
it  requires  you  to  express  in  your  own  words  the  ideas  of  another. 

5.  Wherever  practical,  try  to  imagine  yourself  on  the  spot,  put  your- 
self in  the  places  of  the  people  mentioned,  feel  as  they  felt,  become  an 
actor  in  the  historical  drama.  This  cultivates  the  imagination,  assists  the 
memory  and  makes  the  work  far  more  interesting. 

6.  Ask  yourself  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  ^events  ;  search  till  yoa 
find  the  principles  that  moved  men  to  action  ;  judge  whether  these  be 
right  or  wrong.  This  calls  reason  into  play,  and  also  exercises  the  moral 
faculties. 

7.  After  one  topic  has  been  learned  in  this  manner,  take  up  the  next 
Find  connecting  links  between  the  two,  if  there  be  ^ny,  and  dwell  upon 
these  that  the  laws  of  association  may  fix  successive  topics  firmly  in  your 
mind. 

Some  teachers  will  refuse  this  '*  study  programme "  a  trial.  "It  re- 
quires impossibilities,"  they  say.  **  No  average  pupil  of  even  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  can  learn  a  history  lesson  in  such  a  manner  with  less  than 
three  hours'  study."     That  all  depends  on  the  length  of  said  lesson.   It 
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is  certainly  better  to  learn  half  a  page  thoroughly  than  to  parrot-like  run 
over  a  chapter.  Not  how  much,  but  how  well,  should  be  our  motto. 
Notice  the  difference  in  results.  The  plan  proposed  (i)  enlarges  the 
vocabulary,  (2)  adds  to  the  store  of  geographical  lore,  (3)  makes  familiar 
the  historical  and  literary  allusions  in  which  our  best  authors  abound,  (4) 
teaches  concentration,  (5)  furnishes  drills  in  language,  (6)  cultivates  the 
imagination,  (7)  exercises  the  reason,  (8)  presents  moral  questions  that 
must  be  decided,  (9)  develops  originality  of  thought,  and  (10)  gives  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  history.  There  remains  still  another  advantage  ; 
so  important  is  this  that  it  demands  a  separate  recital.  It  makes  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopedias  every-day  friends  to  the  pupil ;  he  learns  to 
use  them  as  a  skilled  workman  does  his  tools.  Every  true  teacher  knows 
how  much  this  is  worth  to  the  scholar. 

When  classes  become  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  preparing  their 
lessons,  it  does  not  require  so  long  as  one  might  suppose.  As  they  grow 
familiar  with  the  author's  style  and  vocabulary,  they  find  fewer  words 
that  send  them  to  the  dictionary,  fewer  allusions  that  are  new  to  them. 
The  various  mental  faculties,  strengthened  by  use,  perform  their  duties 
with  ease  and  dispatch.  Soon  only  a  few  moments  are  required  to  master 
the  substance  of  a  topic  that  had  formerly  required  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes'  parrot  work. 

Don't  give  the  whole  programme  at  a  dose  for  fear  it  might  frighten 
the  class  into  despair.  Commence  slowly,  and  don't  be  discouraged  if  the 
first  results  are  unsatisfactory  ;  remember  that  so  n»uch  good  cannot  be 
attained  by  a  single  bound.  "Great  works  are  performed  only  by  per- 
severance."— Anna  /,  Hardwicke  Penny  backer^  in  Texas  School  Jaumal. 


How  to  Interest  Papils. 

'*  It  is  not  by  doing  things  for  the  mere  purpose  of  interesting  pupils 
that  interest  is  secured.  It  is  rather  by  so  presenting  the  subjects  of  study 
that  they  will  enter  the  minds  of  the  children  and  stimulate  thought  and 
mental  activity.  Picture  books,  stories,  games,  sports,  and  all  sorts  of 
amusements — these  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  variety  or  relief  from 
too  much  strain — may  be  useful,  but  their  influence  is  short-lived  ;  they 
soon  become  irksome ;  the  novelty  disappears,  and  when  it  dawns  upop 
a  child  that  he  is  being  entertained  merely,  he  loses  interest  in  the  very 
employments  which  attracted  him  when  they  were  new.  These  things, 
like  condiments,  shottid  be  used  sparingly.  On  the  other  hand,  real  solid 
work,  hard  study,  and  the  real  business  of  the  school  will  most  interest 
and  attract  pupils,  if  only  the  subjects  of  study  are  adapted  to  the  age 
and  capacity  of  the  child,  presented  in  the  right  way,  and  given  in  suit- 
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able  amount.  It  is  not  interesting  to  a  child,  and  is  not  profitable,  tosh 
with  little  to  do,  and  to  Ibok  on,  while  the  teacher  does  all  the  work  for 
him — or  attempts  to  do  it  all,  for  he  cannot  really  do  it." 

Mr.  Marble  cites  an  example  in  point,  in  which  a  boy,  by  dint  of  mental 
toil,  learned  to  demonstrate  the  proposition :  *'  The  square  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
two  sides."  Later  he  discovered  a  method  of  proof  quite  different  from 
the  first,  which  so  surprised  and  delighted  him  that  he  sought  other 
proofs.  The  surprise  to  which  his  teacher  had  led  him  gave  a  charm  to 
the  study  of  geometry  that  it  had  never  had  for  him  before.  It  is  not  in 
the  study  of  geometry  alone  that  such  a  revelation  occurs  under  the 
stimulus  of  good  teaching ;  in  geography,  in  English  grammar,  in  arith- 
metic, in  history,  and  even  in  elementary  reading,  the  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening.— Ex. 


Boy  Oritios. 

BY   MRS.   D.  H.  R.  GOODALE. 

If  teachers  could  only  hear  the  comments  made  at  home  by  their  boys 
upon  school  work,  they  would  never  again  think  of  the  daily  round  as 
mere  drudgery.  They  would  see  that  the  drill  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
and  geography  serves  as  a  body  for  that  subtle  spirit  in  their  work  which 
builds  up  by  slow  accretion  and  by  divine  flashes  of  insight  the  structure 
of  human  character,  that  highest  and  most  valuable  product  of  all  the 
work  done  upon  the  earth.  They  are  all  the  while  doing  their  part,  and 
a  very  important  part  it  is,  in  forming  or  deforming  the  very  nature  of  the 
child. 

That  tact  in  managing  children  which  is  a  matter  of  temperament,  per- 
haps— some  teachers  and  some  mothers  have  it  by  instinct,  while  others, 
with  equally  good  intentions,  are  sadly  lacking  in  it — this  happy  tact 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  a  boy's  success  in  school  work.  Study  a 
boy  "of  good  principles,''  as  he  himself  says;  a  boy  who  wants  to  do 
right,  but  who  is  greatly  occupied  with  his  own  interior  life,  his  own 
ideas,  plans,  and  wishes — often  unreasonable  and  impracticable,  but  to  be 
treated  with  consideration  because  they  are  his  very  own.  At  the  primary 
school,  where  the  teacher  is  kind,  sympathetic,  active,  and  inspires  enthu- 
siastic work,  he  grades  high  — 96,  98,  97,  and  earnestly  strives  after  100. 
In  the  grammar  school  he  grows  indifferent,  if  not  discouraged,  and 
brings  home  a  report  of  81,  78,  73 — a  little  shamefaced,  but  evidently 
more  vexed  than  grieved.  This  shows  distinctly  a  change  for  the  worse, 
owing  to  the  comparative  influence  of  two  teachers  whose  natural  apti- 
tude for  teaching  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  acquirements. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  keeping  up  to  one's  best.     Nothing  is  better 
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worth  the  effort  it  costs.  The  teachers  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  from 
their  pupils  the  best  work  they  are  able  to  do,  have,  perhaps,  foiled  to 
reach  their  own  best  as  teachers.  Very  likely  they  are  quite  unconscious 
of  the  weak  points  which  their  boy  critics  have  discovered. 

"She  looked  so  disgusted."  '*She  only  laughed."  "  Oh,  she  does'nt 
see.'*  Light  comments  like  these  show  that  every  shade  of  the  teacher's 
manner  is  studied  and  interpreted  by  the  keen  eyes  upon  her.  It  is  not 
the  bo)rs  and  girls  alone  whose  principles  are  brought  to^the  test.  The 
teacher,  too,  is  weighed  in  the  balance  in  all  these  small  emergencies  ^^\]^ 

of  the  daily  school  routine.  The  boy  sees,  or  at  least  he  feels,  what  the 
teacher  really  feels — the  force  of  the  teacher's  sense  of  duly,  her  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  truth,  or  the  beauty  of  courtesy.  What  is  true 
courtesy  ?  No  virtue  is  less  practiced  toward  children,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  it  not  made  up  of  two  elements — the  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  / 
happiness  of  those  about  us,  and  a  genuine  respect  for  the  individuality  i«^ 

of  another?  I  believe  that  children  are  far  more  sensitive  in  these  mat- 
ters than  is  generally  believed.  The  same  delicate  respect  should  be 
shown  for  their  feelings  which  we  wish  them  to  observe  toward  others. 

The  boy  who  is  not  plastic,  imitative,  easily  managed,  who  is  very  apt 
to  be  '*  trying,"  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  very  one  who  will  develop, 
if  righdy  guided,  the  most  individual  power,  and  do  himself  and  his 
teachers  most  credit  by  rendering  useful  service  in  the  great  field  of  active 
life.  Have  patience  with  him,  O  much-tried  teachers,  and  remember 
that  in  school,  as  in  most  of  the  relations  of  life,  there  are  usually  short-  ^ 

comings  on  both  sides,  and  that  all  your  words  and  deeds  are  exposed  A 

to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  your  boy  critics. — American  Teacher. 


Methods. 

Good  teaching  is  direct,  economical,  and  effective  effort  to  accomplish 
clearly  defined  purposes  with  the  pupils  who  are  under  instruction.  Its 
excellence  does  not  consist  in  its  novelty,  nor  in  its  cleverness,  nor  in  its 
peculiar  methods,  but  in  its  effectiveness  for  the  specific  end  in  view  and 
in  the  wisdom  with  which  this  end  is  conceived.  This  very  evident  truth 
is  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  pui^uit  of  new  and  ingenious 
methods  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  aids  for  teachers  published  in  special  jour- 
nals for  their  use  help  to  obscure  it.  They  tend  to  substitute  hap-hazard 
glitter  for  substantial  and  consecutive  work.  They  seem  to  say,  "  Here 
is  a  fine  thing  all  in  shape  for  use ;  take  it  into  your  school-room  to- 
morrow and  see  if  the  children  will  not  enjoy  it."  Many  of  them  are 
pernicious  in  their  very  form.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  lesson  all  worked 
out  in  the  fprm  of  a  dialogue  between  teacher  and  pupil.     If  it  is  used 
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just  as  it  stands  it  destroys  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  makes  the 
exercise  a  mummery  for  the  pupil,  since  the  printed  answers  must  be  put 
into  his  mouth  to  make  the  exercise  go'  off  properly.  The  matter  of 
many  of  these  is  thoroughly  trivial,  and  the  manner  of  them  characterized 
by  a  sickly  smartness  and  goodishness  which  are  very  obnoxious.  Soch 
helps  are  pernicious.  There  is  no  place  in  any  well-regulated  school-room 
for  these  made*to-order  lessons.  The  best  helps  for  teachers  are  those 
which  lead  them  to  think  upon  the  purposes  of  their  work  and  how  most 
effectively  to  attain  them.  Those  who  cannot  profit  by  such  helps  ought 
not  to  be  found  teaching.  No  educational  journal  can  do  your  planniog 
and  thinking  for  you  ;  and  by  attempting  to  do  it,  it  misleads  you  and 
weakens  you.  If  it  is  judiciously  edited  it  may  suggest  to  you  new 
devices  for  accomplishing  your  ends,  but  you  must  see  how  to  use  them 
and  when.  Too  many  even  of  these  may  do  harm,  since  teaching  is  for 
the  most  part  straightforward  work,  not  cunning  contrivances.  Some 
exercises  helpful  to  teachers  may  also  be  proposed — language  exercises, 
arithmetical  problems,  exercises  in  reading,  geography  and  so  on.  For 
the  most  part  these  are  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  Ingenious 
teachers  can  invent  others  of  the  type  for  their  own  use  as  they  need 
them.  Endless  exercises  can  be  devised  in  sentence  building,  false  syntax, 
fractions,  etc.,  but  they  have  only  a  limited  use.  They  are  incidents  of 
teaching,  not  its  main  reliance ;  good  if  wisely  used  for  definite  purposes, 
but  otherwise  wasteful  and  perhaps  pernicious.  The  best  helps  are  always 
those  that  help  us  to  help  ourselves ;  and  this  means  that  the  best  helps 
for  teachers  are  not  ready-made  lessons  to  be  ^bbled  off  to  classes,  but 
discussions  of  principles,  suggestions  to  be  carried  out  in  your  own  way, 
stimulating  articles  which  quicken  thought  or  enthusiasm,  and  whatever 
stirs  you  to  think  for  yourself  and  put  your  own  best  thought  and  effort 
into  your  work. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  EducaHon. 


The  Beading  Olasses. 

BY  M.  WATSON. 


Most  schools  will  have  fifty  pupils.  If  a  class  in  reading  have  but 
fifteen  members,  and  thirty  minutes  are  spent  m  reading,  that  is  but  two 
minutes  for  each  pupil.  But  from  this  must  be  subtracted  the  time  given 
to  preparation,  explanation,  etc.,  so  that  if  a  pupil  gets  one  minute  per 
day  to  read  himself,  he  will  do  well !  So  that  there  is  no  greater  problem 
than  this  for  the  practical  teacher  to  solve :  How  to  get  individual  prac- 
tice in  reading  aloud  for  each  pupil. 

I.  Let  the  teacher  ask  each  pupil  to  read  aloud  at  home,  and  report  the 
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number  of  minutes  so  spent,  ancl  let  an  account  be  kept  of  this.  There 
will  be  much  of  this  done  if  it  is  made  into  a  business.  The  music 
teacher  demands  hours  of  home  practice  on  the  piano,  and  gets  it.  The 
teacher  can  follow  this  plan  ;  and  he  can  tell  by  the  skill  of  the  pupil 
whether  he  has  done  the  assigned  work.  In  one  instance  the  pupils 
formed  a  club,  and  met  to  read. 

2.  Economize  time  to  the  utmost.  There  is  much  time  wasted  in  the 
class  by  "  puttering,**  as  the  Yankee  women  say.  For  example,  the  bell 
strikes,  the  class  marches  to  its  place,  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  all  sit.  .:,^i 
Now,  without  a  moment's  delay  the  teacher  says:  **  Henry,  begin.*' 
Henry  reads  until  the  teacher  arrests  him  with,  "John,  the  same."  Then, 
"Mary,  5th  verse,**  etc.  Thus  he  drives  the  class  forward  in  a  business 
way. 

3.  The  time  should  be  spent  in  first,  testing  ;  and  second,  exemplifying. 
Now  as  to  the  testing. 

John  is  called  to  read  the  fourth  verse.  He  stumbles,  miscalls,  etc. 
"  You  have  not  studied  the  lesson  enough.  Mary."  Mary  reads  a  few 
lines.  '*  That  is  enough.  Henry,  5th  verse.'*  Henry  miscalls,  hesitates. 
"  Be  seated.     Warren,  try." 

Finally,  concluding  that  more  study  is  needed,  he  says,  '*  This  will  be 
studied  over  again."  Then  he  charges  upon  them  to  read  aloud  at  home, 
for  silent  reading  at  the  seat  will  not  fit  one  to  read  aloud.  If  time  war- 
rants, the  teacher  turns  the  class  to  some  other  reading  lesson  they  are 
^miliar  with. 

Now  as  to  the  exemplifying.  This  means  that  they  are  shown  how  to 
read  with  due  emphasis,  loudness,  and  inflection.  The  teacher  must  be 
ready  with  examples.  He  is  active,  alert,  stirring  up  the  class  into  earn- 
estness. 

Here  is  a  sentence,  ''I  want  you  at  four  o'clock.  Mary;"  Mary  tries. 
**No,  emphasis  wrong.  Henry."  Henry  tries.  "That  is  better.  Har- 
riet." Harriet  tries.'  "  That  is  very  good.  Now,  Mary,  again.**  Mary 
tries.    "  Better,  much  better.** 

Here  is  another  sentence,  "  He  shouted,  *  Quick,  quick  ;  bring  my  gun.' 
Thomas."  Thomas  tries.  "No,  no,  Thomas,  that  is  not  the  way  ;  why, 
he  is  excited  ;  he  is  not  going  to  sleep.** 

This  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  teacher  ai  work.  It  is  work  to  teach  read- 
it^  well. 

,  Caution.  It  is  not  the  place  in  the  reading  class  to  have  desultory  talk 
about  everything  that  can  be  gathered  by  a  sharp  and  wide  rake.  In  a 
dass  lately  the  word  *'  Florida  **  was  reached,  and  a  conversation  like  this 
occurred : 

"  Where  is  Florida  ?  What  grows  there  ?  What  sickness  has  raged 
there?  How  many  died  ?  What  is  the  yellow  fever  ?  Who  discovered 
Florida  ?    What  of  the  Indians  ? '  *  etc. ,  etc. 
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Now,  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  pertain  to  reading  especially.  It  is 
"  general  information  "  that  is  aimed  at,  a  very  good  thing,  by  the  way. 
The  pupil  should  know  what  he  reads,  it  is  true,  but  one  question  oo 
"Florida'*  would  have  been  enough. — School  Journal. 


Do  This  in  Arithmetio. 

Have  your  pupils  make  good  figures  in  written  work.  Poor  figures 
during  school  life  means  poor  figures  always.  Insist  on  good  figures. 
Accept  no  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  not  so  plainly  and  methodically 
arranged  that  it  can  be  read  like  a  good  English  sentence.  Make  pupils 
realize  that  the  mathematical  language  of  signs,  symbols,  etc,  should  be 
as  clear  and  complete  as  any  English  sentence,  not  tossed  together  like  a 
basket  of  chips.  Insist  on  clear  and  full  explanations,  even  if  the  amount 
of  work  be  thereby  lessened.  It  is  better  so.  When  a  pupil  makes  any 
statement,  seldom  say  No  ;  better  say  Why?  Better  go  on  the  prindple 
that  no  answer  will  pass  muster  unless  the  pupil  can  tell  why.  Not  "  this 
is  so ''  or  "  that  is  so,"  but  "  whyf'^  at  the  end  of  every  answer.  Be  the 
answer  true  or  false,  the  chief  benefit  to  the  pupil  comes  through  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  arrives  at  the  *  *  why  f  *  * 

I  would  use  a  separate  book  in  mental  arithmetic,  but  mental  and  writ- 
ten arithmetic  should  be  taught  together. 

TO   PREVENT  COPYING   IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Children  copy  from  each  other  because  (i)  the  work  is  too  difficult  for 
them  ;  (2)  they  are  slower  than  the  majority  of  the  class,  but  do  not  like 
to  stay  behind ;  (3)  they  have  not  enough  self-confidence ;  (m*,  (4)  they 
are  too  lazy  to  work  for  themselves, 

For  the  first  class,  either  the  teacher  must  be  willing  to  remain  after 
school  and  help  them,  or  the  class  must  enter  a  lower  grade.  Give  the 
second  class  more  time  than  the  quicker  ones,  and  the  first  chance  of 
showing  their  work  and  in  answering,  allowing  the  quicker  pupils  mean- 
while to  work  out  problems  placed  on  the  board,  or  providing  them  widi 
other  suitable  work ;  or  name  a  certain  time  in  which  the  work  most  be 
done,  allowing  ample  time  for  the  backward  ones,  then  very  gradually 
shortening  the  time  until  they  no  longer  hinder  the  progress  of  the  dass 
as  a  whole.  The  third  class  need  principally  generous  and  constant  en- 
couragement, mixed  with  judicious  praise,  and  such  trust  in  the  teacher's 
willingness  to  help  that  they  would  rather  ask  him  or  her  than  any  one 
else.  With  the  lazy  class  I  have  not  much  sympathy ;  I  should  maJte 
them  work.  If  patience,  kindness  and  all  kindred  measures  did  not  do 
so,  they  would  have  to  encounter  the  opposite  in  no  little  degree ;  bot 
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work  they  musi,  both  for  their  own  sakes,  their  own  generation  and  future 
ones,  if— and  this  is  a  very  serious  "if" — the  case  is  r^a/ laziness,  and 
not  a  result  of  a  weak  constitution  or  passing  ill-health. 

SUBTRACTION  VS.  ADDITION. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  teach  a  child  to  subtract  than  to  add.  In 
the  discussion  of  practical  problems,  a  hitch  often  occurs  in  the  child's 
mind  which  may  be  quite  unsuspected  by  the  teacher.  Thus,  if  Henry 
and  Arthur  go  to  buy  a  ball  which  costs  sixteen  cents,  and  one  boy  has 
six  cents  and  the  other  seven,  I  found  the  child  unable  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem as  to  how  many  more  cents  were  needed,  because,  as  she  said,  she 
could  not  take  thirteen  from  sixteen,  since  the  very  trouble  was  that  the 
boys  did  not  have  sixteen  cents.  It  was  necessary  to  use  sticks,  and  with 
the  distinct  formal  agreement  that  those  of  one  color  should  be  known  to 
represent  an  imaginary  number,  those  of  another  color  the  number  of 
actual  things  manipulated ;  but  what  a  stride  for  a  young  child's  mind  to 
make,  into  a  sphere  neither  real  nor  imaginary,  but  where  the  existent 
and  the  non-existent  are  indissolubly  associated  in  an  ordinary  practical 
affair  of  every-day  life ! — Papular  Science  Monthly, 
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Oar  Sobool  Laws. 

By  R.  C.  Saundkrs,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Campbell  County, 

Under  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  people  in  1868,  it  was  made 
imperatife  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  a  uniform  sy^em  of  public 
free  schools. 

Though  not  required  by  the  Constitution  to  put  the  system  in  force  prior  to  the  year 
1876,  the  Legislature  did  at  its  first  meeting,  under  the  new  Constitution,  adopt  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  and  pass  laws  for  its  support  and  general  introduction. 

In  discussing  the  School  Laws,  which  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  it  is  weU  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  Constitution  of  1868  was  adopted  under  a  sense  of  compubion,  and 
this  feeling  was  strong  as  to  the  educational  feature  of  it.  Also,  that  when-  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  people,  the  intelligent  classes,  for  various  reasons  not  necessary 
now  to  enumerate,  exercised  less  influence  in  shaping  and  controlling  public  opinion  and 
policy  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State.  This  was  true^  too,  of  the  vote  which 
elected  the  Legislature  that  passed  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  new  school  system. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore^  that  the  Legislature  which  adopted  the  educational  system  were 
in  BO  sense  the  representatives  of  ideas  and  wishes  which  had  been  gradually  elaborated 
by  the  people,  and  that  it  was  driven  to  do  just  what  it  did  do ;  t.  r.,  adopt  as  the  basis  of 
the  system  such  laws  in  the  Codes  of  other  States  as  seemed  suited  to  its  purpose.  This 
plan  of  disposing  of  the  matter  has  its  advantages  doubtless ;  but  it  followed,  necessarily, 
that  some  of  the  laws  thus  copied  were  not,  in  actual  working,  adapted  to  the  habits  and 
conditions  of  our  people,  and  hence  there  have  followed  laws,  enacted  by  subsequent  L^- 
ttlatores,  which  seem  sometimes  to  be  antagonistic  to,  and  irreconcilable  with,  the  theory 
of  the  original  scheme.    Before  discussing  in  detail  the  legal  antagonisms  which  did  arise 
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ifi  the  way  indicated ,  it  is  due  to  the  6rst  General  Assembly  to  say  that,  foreseeing  the  diffi- 
colties  here  indicated,  it  gave  to  the  Board  of  Education  (sec.  107,  School  Laws)  thnoit 
plenary  powers  for  the  making  of  such  by-laws  and  other  regulations  as  it  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  carrying  of  the  public  school  system  into  effect.  When  the  regulatioDS 
of  the  Board  come  to  be  discussed,  as  they  must  in  their  proper  order,  it  will  be  seen  that 
their  most  distinguishing  quality  is  that  of  eminent  conservatism,  and  that  no  where 
scarcely,  no  matter  what  the  urgency,  has  the  Board  ventured  to  exercise  the  independent 
powers  vested  in  it  by  law. 

Article  VIII,  sections  5  and  9,  gives  to  the  General  Assembly  full  power  over  the  whtde 
Held  of  education.  It  may  create  primary  grade,  high  normal,  technical  and  nniversitj 
schools,  and  provide  means  for  their  support. 

Under  the  conditions  alluded  to  above — in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  to  provide  sepande 
schools  for  two  races ;  with  the  feeling  that  no  matter  what  it  did  its  work  would  be 
received  with  disfavor  by  large  numbers  of  the  people — it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  Legislature  should  have  confined  its  work  to  the  business  of  creating  and  providing  for 
primary  schools,  in  which  only  the  elementary  branches  were  to  be  taught.  Permissively, 
it  went  a  little  further,  and  authorized  School  Boards  to  allow  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  under  conditions  prescribed  in  sections  no  to  113.  The  most  important  featvie 
of  which  sections  was,  that  those  pupils  who  were  permitted  to  study  the  higher  branches 
should  be  required  to  pay  in  advance  a  tuition  fee,  thereby  making  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  dependent  in  part  upon  supplementing  the  public  funds  by  private  means.  Veiy 
little  has  been  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  under  the  sections  above 
referred  to;  and  now,  under  the  changed  conditions  existing,  the  Legislature  will  find  that 
something  more  must  be  done  for  the  enlargement  of  popular  education  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  or  the  system  will  perish  through  its  own  limitations,  as  is  now  practically 
the  case  in  parts  of  some  of  the  older  States. 

The  art  of  education  will  not  brook  the  restraint  of  bonds,  it  must  develop  or  die. 
Some  future  Legislature  must  grapple  honestly  with  the  question  of  higher  education,  and 
the  Legislature  that  initiates  the  work  of  development  will,  if  it  is  wise,  build  on  the  line 
of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Virginia  is  and  always  has  been  mainly  niial. 
Its  wealth,  population,  culture  and  refinement  were  of  the  country.  Its  warriors,  states- 
men, and  men  of  letters  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  men  of  country  birth  and  raising. 
Things  are  different  now.  The  cities  absorb  the  wealth,  the  population  and  the  culture. 
All  in  the  country  who  desire  a  higher  education  for  their  children  must  go  to  the  towns 
to  seek  it.  In  the  past,  every  county  in  the  State  had  one  or  more  academies  or  high 
schools  for  the  education  of  its  youth ;  now  there  are  none. 

Our  country  people  are  p>oor,  very  poor,  but  not  poorer  than  they  were  when  Thoous 
Jefferson  submitted  to  the  legislators  of  the  State  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  peqile, 
more  comprehensive  than  any  so  far  adopted  by  any  State  or  kingdom — the  most  advanced 
in  the  world.  That  scheme  covered  the  whole  field.  It  embraced  in  its  plan  the  primaiy, 
the  intermediate  and  the  University  school,  and  boldly  claimed  for  each  that  it  should  alike 
receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State. 

Why  seek  for  models  to  build  on,  when  we  have  the  best  the  world  can  show  in  the  work 
of  one  of  our  own  illustrious  sons  ? 

If  nothing  be  done  to  correct  this  state  of  things,  the  leaven  of  the  higher  culture  will 
cease  to  work  among  country  people,  and  in  a  few  generations  the  country  people — the 
real  people  of  the  State  of  Virginia — will  find  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  other 
States  and  nations  in  the  race  of  progress. 

As  before  said,  the  laws  first  adopted  were  mainly  copies,  and  the  legislation  that  followed 
was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Legislatures  to  reconcile  the  laws  first  ad<^ed  with  the 
existing  state  of  things. 
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This  view  cannot  be  more  strongly  illustrated  than  in  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  **  district/'  as  used  in  sections  70,  71,  72  and  77,  of  the  School  Law. 

Section  70  reads :  "  School  districts  shall  be  numbered  or  named  in  the  several  town- 
ships by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  shall  be  duly  reported  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  recorded  in  his  office,  and  also  in  that  of  the  clerk  of 
the  County  Court." 

The  Legislature,  which  first  enacted  this  law,  found  already  existing  in  their  State 
certain  territorial  divisions,  which  were  denominated  townships,  and  certain  other  divi- 
sions, which  were  denominated  school  districts,  and  the  object  of  the  law  was  simply  to 
have  these  districts  numbered  and  recorded  in  the  proper  offices. 

Sec.  71.  "  Each  district  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  be  designated  as  school  dis- 
trict No.  — ,  in  — ^».  township  (or  magisterial  district ),  in  the  county  of  ,  by  which 

name  it  may  sue  and  be  sued,  contract,  and  be  contracted  with,  and  take,  hold,  and  convey 
property." 

It  is  evident  that  71  was  intended  to  fix  more  particularly  the  locality  of  each  school 
district,  by  requiring  that  in  addition  to  its  numbers,  the  township  (magisterial  district)  and 
county  to  which  it  belonged  should  be  designated  In  endowing  the  district  with  cor* 
porate  powers,  the  law  necessarily  recognized  that  its  corporate  representative  was  a  Board 
of  School  Trustees,  and  so  it  was  in  the  laws  of  the  States  from  which  these  sections  were 
copied. 

Sec.  72.  *'  The  districts  shall  correspond  in  boundaries  with  the  magisterial  districits, 
except  where  modified  in  the  creation  of  sub-districts  (meaning  the  districts  territorially 
defined  in  70  and  71)  provided  for  in  section  77  of  this  compilation." 

Sec.  77  (latter  clause).  *'  That  the  whole  amount  received  by  the  clerk  for  any  one  year 
shall  not  be  greater  than  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  each  public  free  school^  conducted 
according  to  law  in  his  district  within  the  year." 

Referring  to  the  margin/  it  will  be  seen  that  sections  70  and  71  were  enacted  at  the  ses- 
sion of  i869-'7o;  section  72  in  the  sessions  i870-'7i  and  i872-*73;  and  section  77  in 
i878-'79. 

By  these  subsequent  enactments,  sections  70  and  7 1  could  easily  have  been  repealed  if 
that  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature ;  but,  so  far  from  that  being  the  fact,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  districts  created  in  sections  70  and  71,  as  modified  by  section  77,  are 
referred  to  in  section  72  as  sub-districts. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  under  the  law  we  have  two  school  districts.  The  first,  as 
described  in  sections  70  and  71,  and  particularized  in  73  as  sub-districts;  the  second,  as 
defined  in  72,  corresponding  in  boundary  with  the  magisterial  district ;  or,  as  at  the  first, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  with  the  township. 

The  magisterial  or  township  boundaries  existed  at  the  time  of  these  enactments,  but 
there  were  no  existing  or  defined  boundaries  for  the  sub  or  school-house  districts.  It  was 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  these  boundaries  should  be  created  and  defined, 
tnd  equally  clear  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  have  adopted  some  rule  for  having 
this  work  done  by  County  Superintendents  and  District  Boards.  The  failure  to  lay  off 
these  sub  or  school  districts  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  trouble  in  the  working  of  the 
school  system.  It  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  more  schools  than  were  needed  or 
could  be  supported  in  a  great  many  magisterial  districts ;  to  the  crowding  of  schools  taught 
by  popular  teachers  (regardless  of  distance),  and  to  averages  less  than  required  by  law  in 
schools  where  the  teachers  were  not  so  popular,  and  finally,  as  a  corrective  of  the  evils  of  too 
oiany  schools,  and  the  evil  of  over-crowding,  to  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  famous  r^ulation  382  (commonly  called  the  average  law),  which  has  been  ever 
since  a  source  of  trouble  to  State  and  County  Superintendents  and  their  District  School 
Boards,  and  a  grievance  that  has  come  before  every  successive  Legislature  on  petitions  for 
its  repeal. 
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Undoubtedly  the  fundamental  law  did  well  to  guard  against  the  too  great  mnltiplicttiaa 
of  the  public  schools  in  requiring  the  Board  of  Education  to  fix  a  minimum  number  of 
pupils,  but  it  does  seem  strange  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  have  laid  the  pentlty 
for  failure  to  make  an  average  upon  the  innooent  teacher. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  School  Boards  to  fix  the  sites  of  public  school-houses,  and  to  tee 
that  a  territory  in  size  and  in  school  population  was  attached  to  that  sdiool  hoose,  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  if  there  was  to  be  a  penalty  laid  opoo 
any  one,  failure  to  do  precedently  these  things  would  seem  to  indicate  the  School  Board 
as  the  party  that  ought  to  bear  it. 


Sohool-Book  Trust. 

There  is  much  being  said  now-a-days  about  **  school-book  trusts."  Some  of  the  talk  is 
wise,  but  most  of  it  is  otherwise.  A  great  many  people  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  talkii^ 
without  understanding  what  they  talk  about.  A  "  Trust/'  in  its  ordinary  sense,  means  a 
combination  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  of  some  commodity.  In  this  sense  there 
is  no  book  trust.  The  association  of  school-book  publishers  has  to  do  solely  with  the 
introduction  of  books,  but  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prices  of  books.  The  arti- 
cles of  association  expressly  provide  that  each  publisher  shall  be  free  to  fix  his  own  prices 
and  his  own  discounts,  and  there  be  no  restraint  as  to  the  number  of  books  published. 

While  the  rules  of  the  association  will  not  allow  one  house  to  use  its  influence  and  its 
agents  to  put  out  the  books  of  another  house  in  the  association,  any  school  board  is  at  liberty 
to  examine  books  for  itself,  and  can  put  out  the  books  of  any  house  and  put  in  the  books 
of  any  other  house.  Since  the  formation  of  the  present  book  association,  six  years  ago, 
he  price  of  not  a  single  school-book  has  been  advanced,  and  on  the  contrary  the  prices  of 
many  books  have  been  reduced. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  agents  are  not  allowed  to  displace  books,  changes  of  books  are 
much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  and  in  this  way  the  people  have  been  specially  favored. 
In  no  respect  does  this  association  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  free  choice  of  books,  and  in 
no  case  does  it  enhance  the  price  of  books;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it,  in  some  way,  is  a 
positive  benefit  to  the  people. 

The  Journal  believes  that  too  much  money  is  spent  in  making  some  of  our  school-books, 
and  in  some  cases  the  prices  are  too  high,  but  it  insistt  that  the  so-called  <*  Book  Trost  '* 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. — Indiana  School  yonmai,  March^  iSSg. 


Notes. 

To  BE  a  true  teacher,  one  must  know  his  subject  and  know  his  pupil.  To  help  men,  we 
must  understand  something  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  manhood.  To  help  children,  we 
must  understand  something  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  children.  It  is  not  given  to  evety 
one  to  have  intimate  personal  relations  with  children.  But  every  one  has  had  a  childhood, 
and  every  one  has  a  memory.  Every  one  knows  something  of  his  own  child-natore— hb 
hopes  and  fears,  pleasures  and  pains.  Human  nature  does  not  change  with  the  ages. 
What  we,  as  children,  experienced,  other  children,  in  one  degree  or  another,  experiescc. 
It  is  not  so  much  increased  knowledge  that  we  need,  as  an  intelligent  appUcadoo  of  the 
knowledge  that  we  have.  This  is  what  the  world  of  childhood  is  waiting  for. — Smmd^ 
School  Times. 

The  young  have  great  lessons  to  learn  before  they  can  take  their  places  as  citizeos  of  the 
world.    Some  of  these  lessons  are  to  be  learned  in  school,  some  at  home«  some  in  society. 
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and  some  in  the  great  struggle  thit  every  mftn  has  with  himself.  Obedience  to  proper 
authority,  integrity,  industry  and  patriotism  are  not  the  least  of  these  lessons.  In  propor- 
tion as  such  virtues  are  developed  does  a  man's  value  to  the  world  increase. — Central 
SeJUol  youmaL 

m 

A  CHILD  can  learn  to  do  many  things  in  an  emergency  or  an  accident  which  will  give 
relief.  Here  are  three  simple  prescriptions  which  boys  and  girls  should  remember.  We 
get  them  horn  Wide  Awake  : 

1.  An  In-growing  Toe-nai/:  Heat  a  bit  of  mutton  tallow  in  a  spoon  and  pour  it  on 
the  **  bad  place."  The  soreness  disappears,  and  in  a  few  days  the  edge  of  the  nail  can  be 
cut  as  usual. 

2.  Nose-bleed :  Grasp  firmly  the  nose  with  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  for  fully 
ten  minutes,  completely  stopping  the  movement  of  the  air  through  the  nose.  This  is  the 
advic^  of  an  eminent  surgeon. 

3*  When  you  Spill  the  Ink :  Hurry  for  some  cold  water,  an  empty  cup  and  a  spoon. 
Pour  a  little  water  on  the  stain.  The  water  dilutes  the  ink,  making  the  stain  less  deep  of 
coarse.  Then  dip  it  up  lightly  and  quickly  into  the  cup.  Go  on  pouring  water  on  the 
spot  and  dipping  it  up.  You  can  repeat  this  until  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  left  of  the 
accident,  no  matter  how  much  you  spilled. 

To  remove  a  dry  ink  stain  dip  upon  it  hot  milk  andrub  it.     Repeat  until,  the  stain  is  gone. 

In  thb  wages  of  the  life,  not  in  the  wages  of  the  trade,  lies  the  reward :  the  work  itself 
is  the  wages. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

m 

Wb  must  build  the  ladder  before  we  can  climb.  Out  of  constant  efforts,  denials,  striv- 
ings and  study,  comes  progress.  Our  pathway  is  not  made  for  us.  We  make  it.  What- 
ever heights  we  would  reach  can  be  attained  only  by  laborious  effort — effort  often  discour- 
aging and  sometimes  disappointing.  The  heights  are  always  there.  High  up  they  pierce 
the  empyrean,  and  though  the  approach  is  rocky  it  is  not  impassable.  Few  reach  success 
with  a  single  leap  or  by  a  single  grasp.  It  is  usually  a  matter  of  years.  A  man  may 
apparently  be  inactive.  Quietly  he  digs  at  his  work  and  pursues  his  studies,  careless  of 
the  world's  gay  pace  and  too  immersed  to  care  much  for  the  world's  opinion.  While  thus 
engrossed  he  may  be  laying  the  plans  for  such  work  as  in  due  time  will  command  success. 
Some  seeds  lie  hidden  in  the  ground  longer  than  others ;  but  when  the  slender  stalk  shoots 
up  it  grows  fast,  and  its  crown  is  of  perfect  beauty.  Such  men  do  not  take  the  world  into 
their  confidence.  True,  oftener  than  not,  the  same  ignorant  world  ignores  them  until 
renown  comes,  then  it  crawls  in  fawning  adulation  at  the  feet  of  the  quiet  toiler. — Central 
School  Joumal, 

Education  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  whole  of  one's  self.  Men  are  often 
like  knives  with  many  blades.  They  know  how  to  open  one,  and  only  one ;  all  the  rest 
are  buried  in  the  handle,  and  they  are  no  better  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
been  made  with  but  one  blade.  Many  men  use  but  one  or  two  faculties  out  of  the  score 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  A  man  is  educated  who  knows  how  to  make  a  tool  of  every 
faculty — how  to  open  it,  how  to  keep  it  sharp,  and  how  to  apply  it  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses.— Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

I  CONSIDER  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows 
none  of  its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors,  makes 
the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot  and  vein,  that  runs  through 
the  body  of  it. — Addison, 

One  of  the  daily  lessons  of  any  well* regulated  school-room,  taught  by  every  arrange- 
ment of  the  room,  by  every  requirement  bearing  on  school  discipline,  by  every  well-con- 
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ducted  recitation,  is  that  every  pupil  has  rights  which  all  the  others  are  bound  to  respect. 
Can  any  one  say  that  the  recognition  of  this  in  the  world  at  lar^e  has  a  slight  influence  in 
making  good  citizens  ? 

But  beyond  this  mere  giving  to  another  his  rights  is  the  cultivation  of  anseifishnes&. 
Jhis  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  inculcate  by  example  and  precept.  How  incomparably 
happier  the  world  would  be  if  it  ruled  in  the  home  and  in  society.  Selfishness,  in  some 
form,  lies  at  the  root  of  every  one  of  the  evils  that  cause  suffering  humanity  to  cry  out  in 
agony.  The  teachers  who  give  their  talents,  their  time  and  their  heart  to  their  school- 
work,  are  doing  a  work  so  great  that  it  has  no  right  to  be  compared  nnfavorably  with  the 
work  of  any  of  the  movements  called  the  world's  great  reforms ;  and  having  decided  con- 
scientiously what  they  can  do  and  do  well,  they  ought  to  keep  happily  at  their  own  work 
and  cheerfully  shut  their  ears  to  the  criticisms  of  those  who  understand  little  of  the  mag> 
nitude  of  their  work  or  the  richness  of  its  reward.  There  is  such  an  exquisite  pleasure  in 
being  unselfish  for  young  people,  such  a  heart-warming  and  heart- strengthening  in  the 
genuineness  of  their  regard — such  a  solemnity  in  helping  them  toward  the  right,  that  we 
feel  that,  although  we  shall  never  belong  to  the  "  immortal  dead,"   we  shall  be  of  the 

number 

**  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  the  presence ;  live 

In  pulse  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self.*' — Margaret  W.  Sutherland, 

We  have  rarely  seen  anything  more  thoroughly  characteristic  than  the  following ;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  many  a  teacher  will  enjoy  it  as  we  have  done. — Eds. 

My  little  nephew  ran  across  a  paragraph  somewhere  which  said  that  anybody  could  save 
at  least  two  hours  of  wasted  time  a  day  by  running  on  a  timetable. 

Freddy  brought  the  clipping  to  me,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  I  tpld  him  I  supposed  it 
meafit  that  a  person  could  save  two  hours  a  day  by  having  all  his  work  or  amusemeot 
planned  and  arranged  before  hand — such  and  such  a  thing  to  be  done  at  such  a  time,  and 
another  thing;  following  directly  after,  and  so  on. 

Freddy  seemed  so  much  interested  that  I  advised  him  to  make  out  a  timetable  for  hia- 
self,  and  try  running  on  it  for  a  few  days.     The  next  day  he  submitted  the  following  to  me: 

A.  M. 

6.45  ^o  7 — Getlin'  up;  7  to  7.30 — Bath  and  gettin'  ready  for  breakfus;  7.30  to  8— 
Breakfus;  8  to  8.20— Prairs;  8.20  to  8.30— Hard  study;  8.30— Start  for  skool;  9— Get 
there  (a  fellar  must  have  some  fun  in  life) ;  9  to  10.30 — Study  and  resite ;  10.30  to  1045— 
Reses  (out  to  be  longer) ;  10.45  ^°  12— Study  and  resite. 

P.  M. 

12  to  12.15 — Goin'  fer  lunch;  12.15  to  12.30 — Eatin'  it;  1 2.30  to  i — SIoos  of  things: 
Playin'  ball  mosly ;  1  to  3 — Skool  agen — ^tuffest  part  of  the  day ;  3 — Skool  over.  Fan 
begins :  3  to  6 — Bace  ball,  bisickle  ridin',  going  to  walk  (sometimes  with  a  gurl),  slidin' 
and  skatin'  in  winter,  flyin'  kite,  bothrin'  the  dog,  penuts,  goin'  to  ride  with  pa,  shoppiii' 
with  ma  (wen  I  don't  kno'  it  beforehand),  kandy.  In  bad  wether :  Readin'  sloos  of  other 
things ;  6  to  7 — Dinner  (grate  time  fer  me);  7  to  7.30— Nothin'  much — don't  feel  like  it, 
7.30  to  8 — Pa  gets  dun  with  paper,  and  reads  sumthin'  alowd ;  8— Sex  I  mnst  begin  to 
study;  8  to  8.15— Kickin' against  it;  8.15  to  9.15— Study;  9.15 — Gwup  to  bed;  9.15(0 
9.35 — Windin'  Waterbury  watch ;  9.35  to  9.45 — Undressin'  and  gettin'  into  bed ;  945— 
Till  momin' ;  grate  big  times  with  dreems,  but  a  feller  can't  stop  to  injoy  things  moch. 
Wonder  why  dreems  can't  hang  on  more  like  reel  things  ? 
P.  S. — Ware  do  thos*  too  extra  'ours  com  in  ? — Ex, 
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Business  Aids. — Every  school  should,  at  least  once  a  year^  in  every  class  where  the 
popils  are  above  eleven  years  of  age,  give  practice  in  certain  business  forms.  More  than 
half  the  children  of  the  best  States  see  little  of  school-life  after  they  are  thirteen.  Do 
not  wait  to  have  these  things  taught  in  any  given  class,  or,  having  been  taught,  do  not 
depend  upon  such  past  teaching.     Practice,  practice,  practice,  is  what  they  need.  y<^\ 

1.  Write  an  "  ad  "  for  help  in  the  kitchen  ;  for  a  man  on  a  farm  or  in  a  printing-office ;  ''^^^ 
for  a  boy  in  a  store,  or  to  learn  a  trade.                                                                                                '  tV.'^ 

2.  Write  an  "  ad  "  of  a  house  to  rent,  a  horse  for  sale,  or  an  excursion  party.         .  t  L^ 

3.  Write  a  circular  announcing  your  business  as  a  tailor  (boys),  or  as  a  milliner  (girls) ;  v  ^^^ 
as  an  excursion  manager ;  as  proprietor  of  a  summer  boarding-house ;  as  teacher  on  the 
piano;  as  teacher  of  a  private  school ;  as  having  opened  a  mending  bureau. 

4.  Write  an  order  to  your  grocer  for  five  articles,  specifying  quality  in  some  cases ;  to 
your  hardware  dealers  for  some  part  ttf  your  stove,  so  that  he  will  know  just  what  you  want. 

5.  Write  a  promissory  note,  indorsing  it. 

6.  Write  a  receipt ;  an  order ;  a  statement. 

7.  Write  a  telegraph  message  in  ten  words  (a)  telling  why  you  failed  to  meet  an  ap- 
pointment, and  stating  when  you  will  meet  it ;  (b)  another,  accepting  appointment  and 
fixing  date ;  (c)  another,  inviting  a  man  to  lecture,  giving  date,  place,  price ;  {ft)  another, 
ordering  goods,  stating  time  and  place  of  delivery. — Journal  of  Edtuation. 

Independence  in  school- work  is  a  great  desideratum.  It  seems  an  almost  impossible 
task  to  get  pupils  to  do  their  work  unaided ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  or  not  our 
methods  of  teaching  aim  at  such  results.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  that 
pupils  must  learn  to  carry  into  action  in  the  world  of  work  outside  the  school.  There  they 
will  find  that  men  and  women  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  eflforts.  Self-reliance  is  the  need- 
ful quality,  self-dependence  the  attribute  to  be  cultivated.  As  things  go  now-a-days  a  man 
must  be  a  law  unto  himself — self-sufficient  and  self-sustaining.  Responsibilities  await 
him — nay,  are  thrust  upon  him.  He  must  act,  unless,  as  with  some  serene  souls,  he  can 
slip  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  one  else.  Without  confidence  in  self  a  man  has  a 
poor  show  of  success  in  anything  he  may  undertake.  Our  work  should  bear  upon  this ; 
and  whatever  we  do  to  make  pupils  confident  and  self-reliant  is  a  distinct  gain  to  them. 

At  Amherst  the  examination  system  has  been  entirely  abolished,  and  a  series  of  written 
recitations  given  at  intervals  throughout  the  term,  at  the  option  of  the  professor,  has  been 
substituted.  This  order  of  things  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  students,  and  takes  away 
the  custom  of  cramming,  which  examinations  held  at  long  intervals  are  sure  to  foster. 
Class-honors  at  the  end  of  the  course  are  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  total  average 
gmde  of  a  student  for  the  whole  four  years'  course.  This  plan  might  be  adopted  very 
beneficially  in  other  collies. — Ex, 

A  LITTLE  encouragement  now  and  then  often  does  wonders.  Some  pupils  work  the 
harder  for  an  occasional  stimulus ;  but  it  must  be  given  carefully,  and  should  only  be  given 
either  for  distinctively  excellent  work  or  for  marked  and  deserving  e6fort.  Love  of  praise 
is  inherent.  *'  When,*'  says  Cicero,  in  his  eloquent  oration  Pro  Archia  Poeta^  "  Themis- 
tocles,  the  greatest  of  the  Athenians,  was  asked  what  sound  or  whose  voice  he  heard  with 
greatest  delight,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  those  by  whom  his  own  valorous  deeds  were 
best  recounted."  We  would  not  have  this  love  of  praise  pandered  to,  not  at  all;  but  we 
would  have  the  pupil  who  makes  what  you  know  to  be  honest,  earnest  effort,  whether  or 
not  it  is  always  successful,  made  to  know  that  you  appreciate  such  effort.  It  will  help  him 
over  many  difficulties.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  indiscriminate  praise — nothing  more 
out  of  place  in  the  school-room,  and  nothing  becomes  so  soon  valueless. — Central  School 
Journal, 
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£DITOSIAL. 

— Prof.  Richard  M.  Smith,  of  Randolph-Macon,  is  very  much  in  earnest  about  his 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  Virginia's  debt.  He  has  printed  in  pamphlet  form  the  report 
on  the  subject  made  to  the  Senate  in  1878,  by  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  then  a  citizen 
of  Richmond  and  a  member  of  that  body.  To  this  he  has  prefixed  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  with  '*  some  suggestions  "  on  the  subject.  He  now  desires  to  put  this 
pamphlet  into  the  hands  of  100,000  leading  citizens  of  the  State.  The  circulation  of  over 
20,000  copies  has  been  provided  for,  and  he  now  appeals  for  volunteers  to  aid  in  distribu- 
dng  the  remainder,  either  by  contributions  of  money  for  mailing,  or  by  undertaking  the 
work  in  individual  counties  or  cities. 

We  give  him  the  benefit  of  this  notice  in  the  Journa.l,  and  would  gladly  aid  him  in 
any  other  way,  if  we  had  any  faith  in  the  practicability  of  his  scheme.  We  are  sure  his 
aim  is  noble  and  laudable,  but  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  means 
he  proposes. 

— ^The  Local  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has  decided 
that  an  exhibit  of  school  work,  calculated  to  show  the  present  status  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  be  made  at  Nashville  during  the  session  of  the  Association  this  summer. 
Accordingly  a  circular  has  been  issued  calling  upon  school  officers  and  others  interested!  in 
educational  progress  to  take  hold  of  the  scheme  and  make  the  exhibition  **  national,  in- 
structive, and  complete" — a  means  of  bringing  the  North,  East,  and  West  to  know  the 
SoQth,  and  the  South  to  know  the  other  sections  of  our  country. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposed  exhibition,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
out  State  Board,  and  to  the  city  and  county  superintendents  throughout  the  State.  But 
there  is  very  little  time  now  for  preparation ;  and  if  Virginia  is  to  be  represented  some 
|dan  ought  to  be  formulated  at  once  and  the  work  begun.  Don*t  let  us  make  such  another 
fiulure  as  at  New  Orleans.  It  will  be  better  not  to  be  represented  at  all  than  to  make  a 
discreditable  exhibit.  Circulars  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Superintendent  2^  H.  Brown,  Chairman  Committee  on  National  Educational  Exposition, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

—California,  we  believe,  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  prepares  and  publishes  its 
own  text-books.  Some  other  States  may  be  similarly  engaged,  but  the  fact  has  not  fallen 
under  our  observation.  This  one,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  inaugurate  a  great  war  on 
the  subject,  which,  just  now,  is  raging  with  great  fury ;  and  much  literature  is  being  printed 
and  circulated  to  enlighten  the  dear  people  as  to  their  interests  and  rights  in  the  matter. 
The  discussion  is  warm  and  interesting,  and  sometimes  we  feel  a  little  inclined  to  take 
part  in  it  ourselves.  But,  remembering  the  fate  which  commonly  befalls  intermeddlers, 
we  forbear,  and  refer  all  who  desire  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  to  the  great  publishing 
house  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  furnish 
them  all  needed  facts  and  arguments. 

^We  have  long  had  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  **  Patent  Outside,"  as  we  suppose 
nearly  all  of  our  country  readers  have.  But  we  had  supposed  that  it  was  the  exclusive 
production  of  the  wide  awake,  energetic,  progressive  **  down-easter."  Now,  however, 
along  with  other  immigrants  of  greater  or  less  value,  it  seems  to  have  invaded  our  <*  Sunny 
Southland  "  and  to  have  taken  up  a  permanent  abode  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  in  the  good 
old  **  North  State,"  where  the  Stmthem  Newspaper  Union  is  prepared  to  meet  any  demand 
in  that  line  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  The  specimen  sent  to  us  shows  excellent  work» 
and  compares  most  favorably  ^th  similar  work  which  comes  to  this  office  in  the  shape  of 
exchanges ;  and  if  our  "  country  cousins  "  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  use  the  "  Patent 
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Oatsidei"  we  hope  they  will  give  oar  Charlotte  friends  a  trial.     Let  iis  trade  with  ov 
neighbors  if  we  can  without  material  injury  to  ourselves. 

— We  find  quite  a  number  of  new  names  among  our  exchanges  this  month.  We  would 
be  glad  to  call  them  all  by  name  and  give  to  each  a  cordial  greeting.  But  lack  of  space 
forbids,  and^wb  can  only  tender  them  our  best  wishes  for  their  success.  "  May  they  live 
long  and  prosper,"  and  each  accomplish  great  good  in  its  own  sphere  of  action. 


Book  Notices. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMICAL  TECHNICS.  By  George  N.  Cross,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
the  Robinson  Female  Seminary.  123  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  ^1.25.  Eastern  Educa- 
tional Bureau,  Boston. 

Some  teachers,  well  grounded  in  chemical  theory,  have  had  little  experience  in  manipa- 
lation;  others,  accustomed  to  the  conveniences  of  a  well-equipped  laboratory,  are  at  a  loss 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  make-shift  necessities  of  a  poorly  equipped  laboratory. 
To  both  these  classes  of  teachers  it  is  confidently  believed  that  "  Elementary  Chemical 
Technics"  will  prove  a  great  boon. 

The  book  contains  a  complete  alphabetical  index,  is  beautifully  printed,  with  nomerous 
cuts,  and  cannot  fail  to  find  a  place  convenient  for  reference  on  the  table  of  a  great  many 
teachers  of  chemistry. 

SIMPLE  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  By  John  F.  Woodhull, 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York 
city.     E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.     50  cents. 

This  is  not  a  text-book  on  Natural  Science.  The  experiments  may  be  made  by  leachen 
wholly  without  previous  experience.  It  is  a  book  that  will  guide  the  user,  by  ezperimeB- 
tal  methods,  to  a  right  comprehension  of  Elementary  Science.  There  are  ninety-ooe 
experiments  in  this  book  ;  the  materials  are  very  inexpensive,  and  can  be  got  in  any  vil- 
lage, or  are  already  at  hand  in  nearly  every  kitchen.  The  time  required  will  be  mbont  a 
year,  if  two  lessons  are  given  each  week. 

GUIDES  FOR  SCIENCE  TEACHING,  No.  XIV,  HinU  for  Teachers  of  Physiology. 
By  H.  P.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Harvard  Medical  School.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  25  cents. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  attempts  to  show  how  a  teacher  may  supplement  his  text- 
book instruction  by  means  of  simple  observations  and  experiments  on  living  bodies  or  on 
organic  material.  The  advantages  of  such  a  treatment  are  obvious.  The  pupil  acquins 
a  knowledge  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  science  rests,  and  the  impressions  made  npon 
the  senses  aid  the  memory  in  retaining  the  facts  communicated.  The  author  has  selected 
for  discussion  only  those  subjects  which  are  capable  of  easy  experimental  illustration. 

SHINN'S  COMMERCIAL  SPELLER.  Designed  for  Business  Colleges,  Normal  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Advance  Classes  in  Common  Schools,  By  W.  L.  Shinn,  President 
Western  Reserve  Business  College.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  J.  R.  Holcomb  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers.    Sample  copy  for  examination,  28  cents. 

Extraordinary  claims  are  put  forward  for  this  work.  "  This  is  the  only  speller  that  pre- 
pares pupils  for  practical  life."  '*  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it  is  unique  and  peerless." 
An  examination  does  not  sustain  the  claims.  It  contains  much  more  of  definition  than  of 
spelling,  and  the  definitions  are  taken  from  Webster.  Besides,  the  words  selected  aie 
mainly  technical.     It  has,  however,  some  very  valuable  points. 

STORY  CARDS  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES.    Twenty  lessons  in  reading  and  twenty 
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lessons  in  spelling.     Supplementary  to  any  Primer.     By  Laura  F.  Armitage.     Boston:     '    j^ 
Eastern  Educational  Bureau,  50  Bromfield  Street.     Price,  25  cents,  by  mail.      ' 

These  elegant  story  cards  arc  5x8  inches,  printed  on  both  sides,  each  having  a  pretty 
picture  and  a  story  about  it  on  one  side,  and  ten  words  for  spelling,  in  **  print "  and 
'*  script "  type,  with  the  figures  on  the  other.  They  are  on  colored  Bristol  board,  the 
cards  being  yellow,  blue  and  pink.  The  color  of  the  card  is  stated — as  "  this  color  is  yel- 
low," '<  this  color  is  blue,**  etc.  Every  primary  teacher  will  find  these  cards  of  great  ser- 
vice in  teaching  the  little  ones  the  art  of  reading.  They  will  largely  increase  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  their  lessons, 

THE  TEACHERS'  PSYCHOLOGY.     A  Treatise  on  the  InteUectual  Faculties,  the  Or- 
der of  the  Growth,  and  the  Corresponding  Series  of  Studies  by  which  they  are  Edu- 
cated.    By  A.  S.  Welch,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Iowa  Agricultural  College,     New    , 
York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     Cloth,  i2mo.,  300  pages.     I1.25. 

A  mastery  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  was  once  thought  to  be  an  all  sufficient  prepa- 
ration for  teaching.  But  it  is  now  seen  that  there  must  be  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  that 
is  to  be  trained.  Psychology  is  the  foundation  of  intelligent  pedagogy.  Professor  Welch 
has  written  a  book  that  deals  with  mind- unfolding,  as  exhibited  in  the  school- room.  The 
author  shows  what  studies  do  this  appropriately,  and  where  mistakes  are  made  in  the  selec- 
tion of  studies.  The  book  will  prove  a  useful  one  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  the 
structure  of  the  mind  and  the  way  to  minister  to  its  growth.  Interest  in  the  volume  is 
increased  by  the  recent  death  of  its  author. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES.  Volume  VIII.  Memorj-  What 
it  is,  and  How  to  Improve  it.  By  David  Kay,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Author  of  '*  Education  and 
Educators,"  etc.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1888.     Price,  1 1. 50. 

Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  doing  a  valuable  service  to  the  teachers  of  America  by  the 
publication  of  this  excellent  series.  The  works  themselves  are  classics,  and  their  value  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  Introductions  of  Dr  Wm.  T.  Harris.  The  volume  before  us  dis- 
cusses with  great  fullness  and  clearness  a  subject  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
teacher.  One  of  the  serious  defects  in  our  systems  of  education  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
Memory  to  the  neglect  or  degradation  of  other  mental  faculties.  Mr.  Kay  gives  some  ex- 
cellent instruction  on  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  Memory,  and  our  teachers  cannot  fail  to 
derive  great  benefit  from  the  study  of  his  work. 

Volume  IX.  The  Mind  of  the  Child.  Part  II.  The  Development  of  the  Intellect. 
Observations  concerning  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Human  Being  in  the  First  Years 
of  Life.  By  W.  Preyer,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Jena.  Translated  from  the  original 
German,  by  H.  W.  Brown,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
Price,  1 1. 50. 

In  Volume  VII  of  this  series  we  have  the  observations  of  Professor  Preyer  on  the  early 
life  of  the  child  as  they  related  to  the  development  of  the  Senses  and  the  Will.  In  this 
volume  we  have  his  observations  as  related  to  the  development  of  the  Intellect.  These 
are  perhaps  the  most  careful,  most  minute  and  most  long-continued  observations  ever  made 
in  this  direction.  They  are  valuable  as  directive  of  the  observations  of  others;  and,  if 
confirmed,  as  forming  a  proper  basis  upon  which  the  parent  and  teacher  shall  proceed  in 
the  education  of  the  child.  The  translator  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  work 
(Dr.  Harris  says  he  has  doubled  it)  by  the  addition  of  a  full  Conspectus  of  Professor 
Preyer*s  observations,  arranged  chronologically  by  months,  indicating  the  development  of 
the  child  in  each  department. 

LECTURES  ON  PEDAGOGY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Gabriel 
Compayr6,  Author  of  **  Histoire  de  la  Pedagogic,**  Professor  in  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Fontenay-aux-Roses  and  St.  Cloud,  and  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Trans- 
lated, with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  by  W.  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  Chancel- 
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lor  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  President  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  etc. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heatk  &  Co.     Mailing  price,  $i.6o. 

The  favor  with  which  Compayr6's  History  of  Pedagogy  was  received  has  induced  the 
teaching  public  to  look  with  anxious  interest  for  this  long  promised  volume.  They  will  not 
be  disappointed.  Professor  Payne  in  his  Preface  says  :  "  The  qualities  that  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  first  [History  of  Pedagogy] — wise  selection  of  material,  absolute  clearness 
of  statemert,  judicial  fairness  in  the  treatment  of  open  questions,  critical  insight,  width  of 
intellectual  perspective,  elegai^ceof  diction — also  characterize  the  second;  and  these  two 
volumes  may  be  accepted  as  the  best  r^um6  yet  made  of  the  history,  the  theory,  and  the 
practice  of  education.'' 

METHODS  AND  AIDS  IN  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  By  Charles  F.  King,  President  National  Summer  School  of 
Methods,  Master  of  Dearborn  School,  Boston,  etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Bos- 
ton, 1889:  Lee  &  Shepard.     Price,  $1.60. 

The  author  has  made  a  very  useful  volume.  He  discusses  his  subject  under  the  three 
heads  of  How  to  teach  Geography  ^  What  to  teach  in  Geography^  and  Where  to  find  vaht- 
able  Geographical  Knowledge,  Under  the  first  head  he  presents  a  variety  of  Methods  and 
Devices,  but  wisely  cautions  the  teacher  not  to  follow  any  of  them  blindly,  but  to  modiff 
them  so  as  to  suit  his  own  school.  Valuable  suggestions  are  made  under  the  second  head, 
and  a  judicious  use  of  material  is  urged.  Under  the  third  head  an  excellent  bibliography 
of  the  subject  is  given.  Teachers  will  derive  great  benefit  from  this  book  if  they  will 
study  it  carefully  and  adopt  such  parts  as  are  suited  to  their  special  needs. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.  By  WillUm 
John  Alexander,  Ph.  D.,  Munro  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Dalhonsie  Collie  and 
University,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1889.     Mailing  price,  |i.io. 

The  author  in  his  opening  chapter  discusses  the  limitations  under  which  Browning 
^wote.  The  objective  and  emotional  subjects  of  poetry  had  been  exhausted,  and  the 
genius  of  the  age  demanded  greater  attention  to  the  intellectual.  To  Browning,  conse- 
quently, the  incidents  of  life  were  especially  valuable  as  they  indicated  the  inner,  the  intel- 
lectual life.  The  author  gives  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  treatment  under  the  heads 
of  General  Characteristics,  Browning's  Philosophy,  Christianity  as  presented  in  Browning's 
Works,  Browning's  Theory  of  Art,  Development  and  Analysis  of  Sordello.  The  work 
will  contribute  greatly  to  a  better  understanding  and  higher  appreciation  of  this  "  con- 
fessedly difficult  and  somewhat  repellant "  writer. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ginn  <fe  Co.,  Boston,  three  very  valuable  Matbematictl 
Works : 

1.  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY.  By  A.  S,  Hardy,  Ph.  D..  Fro- 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  in  Dartmouth  College.     Mailing  price,  ^r.6o. 

The  author  has  limited  himself  to  preparing  a  book  that  can  be  completed  in  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  this  subject  in  our  Colleges.  He  has  sought  to  remove,  by  explanadoo 
and  illustration,  the  difficulties  which  the  student  chiefly  encounters  in  passing  from  Geome- 
try to  Analytical  Geometry — a  thorough  understanding  of  the  device  by  which  the  diaoge 
is  effected,  and  the  acquisition  of  an  independent  use  of  the  new  method  as  an  instmmeot 
of  research.  The  distinct  effort  is  made  to  enable  the  pupil  to  appreciate  that  the  field  of 
investigation  is  the  same,  and  that  the  method  is  all  that  is  fundamentally  new. 

2.  ELEMENTS  OF  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  with  a  Key  to  the  Solution  of  Diffatn- 
tial  Equations,  and  a  Short  Table  of  Integrals.  By  W.  E.  Byerly,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Harvard  University.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Mailing  price, 

I2.15. 

This  volume  forms  the  sequel  to  the  author's  previous  work  on  the  Differential  Caledin* 
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It  is  desig^ned  for  a  text- book,  and  hence  has  its  limitations.  This  woik,  in  its  new  edi- 
tion, has  been  enlarged  by  an  introduction  to  Elliptic  Integrals  and  Elliptic  Functions ; 
the  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Functions;  a  Key  to  the  Solution  of  Differential  Equa- 
tions; a  Table  of  Integrals;  and  a  Chapter  on  Line,  Surface,  and  Space  Integrals.  The 
excellencies  of  the  book  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  College  students  ought  to  give 
it  a  wide  usefulness. 

3.    ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE   ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY.     By  John   D.   Runkle, 
Walker  Professor  of  Mathematics  in'the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

This  book  was  prepared  primarily  for  the  students  ot  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Tech 
nology.  The  earlier  chapters  have  been  treated  with  more  fullness  than  is  usual  in  works 
on  this  subject,  and  with  greater  copiousness  of  illustration.  The  simpler  proofs  and  prob- 
leoDS  have  been  selected,  rather  than  the  more  complex  and  difficult.  The  author's  expe- 
rience has  shown  him  the  advantages  of  this  style  of  treatment,  and  enabled  him  to  prepare 
a  work  suitable  for  general  use. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  very  valuable  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina^  published  as  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  f888;  and  for  Circu- 
lar of  Information  No.  6,  i888: — The  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  February  14-16, 
1888.  At  this  meeting  were  discussed  some  of  the  most  vital  questions  agitating  the  minds 
of  the  educators  of  this  country. 

We  have  received  from  Secretary  J.  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association^  at  its  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  in  July,  1888.  It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  800  pages,  and  contains  valuable 
papers,  and  diNCuvsions  on  a  great  variety  of  educational  topics,  presenting  the  matured 
thought  of  some  of  the  mosi  progressive  educators  of  this  country.  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  our  schools  if  the  teachers  would  procure  and  read  the  successive  volumes  cA 
the  proceeding-^  of  this  Association.  We  know  of  no  other  work  that  presents  so  clearly 
and  fully  the  current  of  advancing  educalional  thought. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  very  valuable  Report  for 
the  year  i886-'7. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— An  important  undertaking  is  promised  by  the  Leonard-Scott  Publication  Company  in 
the  American  edition  of  the  '*  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  March,  in  the  shape  of  an  American 
supplement,  containing  a  series  of  papers  by  some  of  the  foremost  of  our  educators  on  the 
relation  of  examinatiojis  to  education.  This  subject  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
England  of  late,  having  been  started  by  the  **  Signed  protest "  in  the  November  ■*  Nine- 
teenth Century."  The  present  papers,  presenting  the  subject  from  an  American  stand- 
point, will  be  by  ex-President  McCosh,  of  Princeton  ;  President  Adams,  of  Cornell ;  Angell, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Carter,  of  Williams;  Eaton,  of  Marietta;  Oilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins;  Magill,  of  Swathmore;  Pepper, of  Colby;  Rhoades,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Sharp- 
less,  of  Haverlord ;  Chancellors  John  Hall,  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  Sims,  of  Syracuse;  Professors  Cook,  of  the  University  of  California;  Harper,  of 
Yale;  Harris,  of  Concord  ;  Hunt,  of  Princeton  ;  Rogers,  of  Haverford,  and  David  Swing, 
of  Chicago;  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  E-iq.,  and  Barr  Ferree,  Esq.,  of  New 
York.  Dr.  William  H.  Burnham  will  also  contribute,  and  Professor  Thompson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  symposium  promises  to  form  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  a  very  difficult  question  of  educational  methods. 
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— Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  in  June,  Our  World,  I,  by  Mary  L.  Hall.  Re?ised  and 
arranged  as  a  supplementary  reading  book.  Originally  issued  as  a  text-book  of  primaiy 
geography,  it  has  been  found  to  possess  a  great  and  lasting  interest  for  children.  Although 
it  has  become  in  the  course  of  time  quite  out  of  date,  it  has  even  recently  been  adopted  » 
a  supplementary  reading  book  in  many  important  placet.  The  work  is  now  to  be  issued 
in  the  form  most  appropriate  for  a  reading  book,  with  some  additions  and  the  neoesstiy 
changes.  The  book  aims,  by  avoiding  multifarious  details,  to  keep  the  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject clear  and  simple,  presenting  such  pictures  of  various  countries  and  pe<^les  as  a  child 
will  enjoy  and  remember.  Such  a  book  is  of  value,  both  for  what  it  teaches  and  for  the 
desire  to  know  more  which  it  inspires. 

— *'  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  for  April  will  contain  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
power  to  ensnare  the  human  mind  possessed  by  the  leading  delusion  of  the  present  daj. 
The  article  is  by  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Psychology  of  Spiritual- 
ism.*' It  contains  accounts  of  the  manifestations  by  the  Fox  Sisters,  Dr.  Slade,  Englintos, 
and  other  mediums,  all  of  which  have  been  proved  to  be  *'  gross  intentional  fraud  through- 
out.''  Professor  Huxley  has  written  a  racy  reply  to  certain  criticisms  of  agnosticism  made 
at  the  Church  Congress  of  1888,  and  to  a  recent  deliverance  by  Frederic  Harrison,  who 
attempts  to  prophesy  on  this  subject.  The  article  contains  an  account  of  how  the  name 
agnostic  originated,  and  explains  why  agnosticism,  as  Professor  Huxley  conceives  it,  can- 
not have  a  creed.  Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard,  will  contribute  an  article  on 
*'  The  Chemical  Elements,"  telling  the  story  of  the  changing  beliefs  about  what  substances 
are  made  of,  from  the  time  when  earth,  water,  air  and  fire  were  thought  to  be  the  elements 
of  all  things,  down  to  the  present  day,  with  its  list  of  over  seventy  simple  substances,  and 
when  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  perhaps  there  is  only  one  kind  of  matter  after  all. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  published  in  their  series  of  Guides  for  Scitnce  Teackimg, 
Hints  for  Teachers  of  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  It  will  show  how  a  teacher  may  supplement  his  text- book  instruction  by  simple 
observations  and  by  experiments  on  living  bodies  or  on  organic  material. 

— Among  Chautauqua's  distinguished  guests  for  1889  is  to  be  Professor  J.  H.  Maha%, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  comes  solely  to  visit  the  Assembly.  It  is  probable  that  he 
will  speak  at  Chautauqua  only,  as  he  expressed  a  desire  to  have  no  other  engagementi 
made  for  him. 

Professor  Mahaffy  has  won  a  high  place  in  the  regard  of  American  readers  by  his  de- 
lightful popularizations  of  Greek  archaeology,  *'  Social  Life  in  Greece,"  "  Old  Greek  Life," 
<*  Greek  Education/'  etc.,  by  his  comprehensive  *'  History  of  Classic  Greek  literature,*' 
and  by  the  charming  little  volume,  "The  Art  of  Conversation."  The  Ptofessor  will 
remain  at  Chautauqua  from  August  6th  to  August  17th,  during  which  period  he  will  deliver 
two  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  "  Every  day  Life  of  the  Greeks,"  another  on  "  History  of 
Civilization,"  He  will,  besides,  speak  upon  "The  Irish  Question,*'  and  conduct  an  ad- 
vanced Greek  class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  visit  of  this  cultured,  versatile 
and  enthusiastic  Irishman  will  be  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly. 

— Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  has  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  upon  his  autobiography, 
which  will  soon  begin  to  appear  in  The  Century.  No  more  interesting  record  of  a  life 
upon  the  stage  could  be  laid  before  the  American  public,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  penonality  it 
perhaps  more  sympathetic  to  the  people  of  this  country  than  that  of  any  actor  we  have  had. 
He  is  the  fourth  in  a  generation  of  actors,  and,  with  his  children  and  grandchildren  upon 
the  stage,  there  are  six  generations  of  actors  among  the  Jeffersons.  The  record  which  he 
has  made  of  the  early  days  of  the  American  stage  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  intercstiiig, 
/especially  the  story  of  his  travels  as  a  boy  in  his  father's  company,  when  they  would  settle 
down  for  a  season  in  a  Western  town  and  extemporize  their  own  theater. 
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The  antobiography  will  begin  in  Tike  Century  during  the  coming  autumn,  and  the  in- 
stallmcnts  will  be  illustrated  with  a  portrait  gallery  of  distinguished  actors. 

—The  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  and  Politics  have  included  in  their 
new  general  series  of  Old  South  LeaBets,  a  leaflet  containing  Washington's  Inaugurals — 
the  address  delivered  in  New  York,  April  30,  1789,  when  Washington  first  took  the  oath, 
and  his  address  to  Congress  in  1793.  "^^^  leaflet  will  be  especially  interesting  at  this  cen- 
tennial time,  the  first  inaugural  address  being  nowhere  else  so  easily  accessible.  The 
account  of  the  inauguration  from  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  is  appended,  and  there  are 
some  useful  notes.  These  Old  South  Leaflets,  furnishing  so  many  important  original 
papers  to  the  people  in  such  attractive  form  for  only  five  cents,  are  a  great  means  of  educa- 
tion in  history  and  politics.  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which,  as  Senator  Sherman 
recently  said,  ought  to  be  spread  everywhere  broadcast  among  the  people,  is  included  in 
the  scries,  and  this  deserves  new  attention  now  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  centennial. 
Littcohi*s  Inaugurals  are  given  in  another  leaflet,  and  it  is  useful  to  compare  these  with 
those  of  Washington.  The  leaflets  are  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

— The  March  number  of  The  Teacher  contains  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Woodward's  reply 
10  Dr.  Brooks  on  "  The  Intellectual  Value  of  Manual  Training.'"  The  conclusion  illus- 
trates the  details  of  a  process  from  students'  drawings  of  their  own  designs.  The  April 
number  of  the  same  journal,  which  is  now  the  recognized  exponent  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing people,  will  illustrate  the  **  Unique  Exhibit,"  which  puzzled  so  many  visitors  to  the 
Manual  Training  Exposition  at  Cincinnati,  with  text  by  Dr.  Klemm,  principal  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Technical  School.  The  leading  article  of  this  number  will  be  by  E.  R.  Booth,  of 
the  same  s<;hool ;  it  is  entitled  *'  Handicraft  in  Education." 

— Work  for  workers  !  Are  you  ready  to  work,  and  do  you  want  to  make  money  ?  Then 
write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  see  if  they  cannot  help  you. 


The  Magazines. 

SCRIBNER  for  April.    Contents :  '*  Beyond  Doubt  he  now  Recognized  Himself  for  Lost,"  frontis- 

f^iece.  Climbing  Mount  St.  EHas,  bv  Wiliiam  Williams.  Hope's  Song,  by  £lsie  Kendall.  Henrik 
bsen,  by  George  Rice  Carpenter.  Tne  Master  of  Ballantrae— Vl.  bv  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (begun 
in  November— to  be  contmued)  A  Foot-note  to  a  Famous  Lyric,  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  The 
Prevention  of  Railroad  Strikes,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams.  The  Buildine  of  an  "  Ocean  Greyhound," 
by  William  H.  Rideing.  April  Night,  by  A.  Lampman.  A  Sailor  Called  the  Parson,  by  John  R. 
Spears.  A  Second  Shelf  of  Old  Books — Edinburgh,  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  Crowned,  Dy  Celia 
Thaxter.  Jeanne — I-V,  by  John  Elliott  Curran  (to  oe  concluded  in  the  May  number).  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Contortionist,  by  Thomas  Dwtght,  M.  D.    Shakspere's  English  Kings,  by  Walter  Pater. 

LIPPINCOTT  for  April.  Contents :  The  Witness  of  the  Sun,  by  Am61ie  Rives.  Bayard  Taylor,  by 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  Her  Likeness,  a  poem,  by  William  H.  Hayne.  If  He  had  Known,  by 
Alice  Wellington  Rollins.  Where  the  Battle  is  Fought,  a  poem,  by  M.  P.  Two  Nights  in  Bohemia. 
Love's  Sorrow,  a  poem,  by  M.  G.  McClelland.  What  Pessimism  is  Not,  by  Edgar  Saltus.  Our  One 
Hundred  Questions— I  A.  Our  Monthly  Gossip :  The  Germ  Theory  of  Ideas.  Whittier's  Snowbound, 
a  correction.  Annotation  by  Edgar  Saltus.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Crest.  Oberon.  Book-Talk. 
by  Wm.  S.  Walsh :  The  MuUtions  of  Public  Taste.  Howell's  "  Annie  Kilbum."  The  Mission  of  the 
Novelist.    Miscellaneous  Books.    Every  Day's  Record. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  March  has  several  features  appropriate  to  the  inauguration  month ;  a  charming 
adventure  story,  "  How  Nat  Saw  the  Inauguration,'*  relating  to  what  befell  a  little  fellow  who  walked 
into  town  from  Alexandria  to  see  President  Cleveland  take  tne  oath  of  office  four  years  ago ;  a  remin- 
iscence of  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840,  and  a  pretty  little  tale  about  Mrs.  Harrison  wnen  she  was 
a  school-girl.  Daudet's  pathetic  Alsace-Lorraine  story,  "  The  Last  I>ay  at  School,"  has  been  trans- 
lated for  this  number  by  Mary  Ferguson.  There  is  an  amusing  Western  stury,  "  How  Bess  was  Kid- 
napped," by  Theodora  Jenness,  and  a  good  outdoor  story,  "  The  Coon  Hunt  in  Wheeler's  Woods," 
by  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Margaret  Sidney's  little  Peppers  are  having  a  jolly  time  back  at  the 
'Umie  brown  house."  while  Mrs.  Sallie  Toy  White  tells  "  How  the  Blind  Kindergarteners  Read  '  Five 
Little  Peppers/  "  the  Pepper  serial  published  several  years  ago.    Mr.  Trowbridge's  "  Two  Davids  " 
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are  getting  tastes  of  country  and  city  life,  each  in  a  way  hardly  counted  upon.  Mis.  White,  in  her 
cooking  paper,  tells  how  the  Boston  Public  School  children  are  taught  to  boil  cabbage  "  witiiovt 
smell"  in  the  school-kitchens.  Professor  Starr  writes  about  "Some  Odd  Fish"  in  his  geobnoi! 
talks,  and  Professor  Mason  describes  the  flying  proa  Queen  ICapiolani  sent  to  President  Oeveuad 
There  is  a  delightful  article  on  "The  Skylark,"  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey ;  also  a  richly  illustrated 
paper  about  "Pets  in  Literary  Life,"  by  Eleanor  Lewis.  The  poems  of  the  number  are  cbannlag: 
^'Scbnontz  and  I,"  by  Graham  R.  Tomson ;  "  March  Bugles,"  by  Mrs.  Whiton-Stone ;  *'In  aGlsB 
House,"  by  Agnes  M.  Lewis;  "Capt.  Games'  Profitable  Pepper,"  by  John  Albce,  and  others  by  II. 
E.  B.  and  Clinton  ScoUard.  The  department,  "  Men  and  Things,"  is  very  full  and  rich  in  anecootei 
and  pithy  talks. 

THE  FORUM  for  April.  Contents:  Cardinal  Manning  and  Public  Schools,  by  Professor  G.  P. 
Fisher.  The  Ethics  of  Art.  by  W.  S.  Lilly.  Shall  White  Minorities  Rule  ?  by  Judge  Albion  W. 
Tourg6e.  Remedies  for  Social  Ills,  by  Edward  Atkinson.  Signs  of  Impending  Revolution,  bv  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Barry.  What  is  a  Great  Poet  ?  by  Edmund  Gosse.  A  Way  to  Teach  English  Spelling. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill.  The  Scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  H.  C.  Bunts.  Reclaiming  the  Weitera 
Deserts,  by  Senator  W.  M.  Stewart.  The  Rise  of  Boulanger,  by  Guillaume  C.  T6ner.  Iropedimeots 
to  our  Foreign  Commerce,  by  Darius  Lyman. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  April.  Contents:  The  Psychology  of  Spiritualism, 
by  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow.  The  Chemical  Elements,  by  Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke.  LL.D.  Agnos- 
ticism, by  Professor  Thomas  H.  Huxley.  Domestication  of  the  Buffialo,  by  John  W.  D^oe,  illustrated. 
ZoUlogical  Gardens :  Their  Uses  and  Management,  by  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.  D.  The  Derivative  Orisia 
of  the  Human  Mind,  by  G.  J.  Romanes.  Science  ana  "  Christian  Science,"  by  Frederik  A.  FeroML 
On  the  Causes  of  Variation — II,  by  Professor  C.  V.  Rilcry,  Ph.  D..  conclusion.  Cariosities  of  Natunl 
Gas,  by  Professor  Joseph  F.  James,  M.  S.  Plants  in  Witchcraft,  by  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer.  Sketch  of 
James  Pollard  Espy,  with  portrait.  Correspondence :  Silk  Culture  in  the  United  States.  The  Mental 
Force  of  Woman.  Editor's  Table:  The  Devil-Theory.  Learning  to  Think.  Literar>'  Notice. 
Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

TABLE  TALK  for  March.  We  recognize  our  old  gastronomic  friend,  though  so  prettily  disguised 
in  a  new  cover.  The  contents  this  month  begin  with  a  pithy  little  poem  entitled,  "  A  Sweet  Maid." 
Then  "  A  Japanese  Dinner."  "  The  Olive  In  California."  No.  VI  of  Mrs.  Rorer'»  "  How  to  Live  on 
a  Thousand  a  Year."  Tillie  May  Forney's  chatty  **  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets."  "  Mrs.  Ruskin*! 
Lenten  Dinners."  "  Hints  for  getting  up  Entertainments."  "  Decorative  Work  lor  the  Household." 
"Culinary  Maxims."  "Ethel's  New  Home."  Kate  Catherwood's  "Fashionable  Crazes"  "The 
Career  of  an  Anglomaniac."  A  poem  by  Struthers,  "  The  Wind  of  March."  "  Baths  and  Unguents 
of  the  Ancients,"'  by  Hannah  Hawthorne,  in  which  are  embodied  some  useful  recipes  for  toQet 
preparations  by  Mrs.  Rorer.  "  Old  Probs  and  the  Poet,"  by  Joseph  Whitton.  showing  how  a  troubled 
songster  unloads  his  soul  and  hauls  theclerk  of  the  weather  over  the  coals  in  blank  verse.    The  two 

'      Answers  to  House- 

>pen  Letters," 

_  TABLE  Tauc 

deserves  its  popularity. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  April  is  a  model  number,  whether  for  home  reading  or  for  supplementary 
reading  in  school.  For  instance,  there  is  an  extremely  interesting  article  by  Tohn  Burroughs— his 
own  story  of  his  boyhood— that  will  be  read  with  eoual  pleasure  by  young  and  old.  And  the  saaie 
may  be  said  of  the  historical  article  entitled,  "  Raleg^n  and  the  Potato."    A  novel  and  graceful  Easter 

¥ime  for  young  people,  "The  Cascaroni  Dance,"  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  G«.rreU 
he  short  stories  are  of  unusual  interest,  especially  "  A  Dash  for  a  Flag,"  a  story  of  the  civil  war, 
thrillingly  illustrated  by  Sandham.  The  poems  are  particularly  good,  really  for  children  several 
very  funny,  too.  Mr.  Bridgman's  "  Court  Calendar"  is  a  decidin^y  amusing  conceit.  The  helplal 
series  of  public  school  cookery  articles  treats  this  time  of  "  marketing."  with  diagrams  of  the  vanoos 
"cuts"  of  beef.  The  serials,  "Five  Little  Peppers  Midway,"  by  Margaret  Sydney, and  "David 
Vane  and  David  Crane,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  are  jolly  reading.  The  index  page  shows  a  list  of  over 
thirty  different  contributors  to  this  number,  and  fifty  illusttations. 

THE  CLASSICAL  REVIEW.    Contents  for  February :  EdltoriaL    Philological  Notes,  VL    The 
Licinian  Law.    Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Latin.    Persius.    Old  Latin  Palimpsest  of  the  Acts  and  Apoca- 
lypse.   Greek  MSb    in  Italian  Libraries      Knock,  Comicorum  Atticorum  Frasmenta.    Berlage  os 
Euripides  as  a  Philosopher.    Ritter  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Platonic  Writings    StrachuQ-Davi&oo's 
Selections  from  Polybius.    Swete's  Edition  of  the  L.XX.    Bemadakis  PluUrchi  Moralia.    Mendel- 
ssohn's Zosimus.    Fausset's  Cluentius.    Dowdall's  Livy.    King  and  Cookson  on  Sounds  and  InAes- 
ions.    Smyth  on  the  Arcado-Cyprian  Dialect.     Evelyn  Abbott's  History  of  Greece.    Lanciaails 
Ancient  Rome.    Humbert's  Financial  System  of  the  Romans.    Mommsen  on  the  Senate  of  Rooie. 
Wiegandon  Julian's  Victory  over  the  Alemannl.    Lolling's  Topography  of  Athens.    Jung*s  Gcoc- 
raphy  of  Italy.    Athftnes  et  ses  Environs  (Guide-Joanne).    Weber,  Quaestlones  Laconlcae.    Arnold 
on  the  Neronian  Persecution.    Mirbt  on  St.  Augustine.    The  Athos  Codex  of  Hennas.    Amsd's 
Metric  of  the  Ancients.    Paley's  Fragments  of  Greek  Comic  Poets.    Tatham's  Laches  of  Plato. 
Holden's  De  Officiis,  III.    D'Ooge's  Colloquia  Latina.    Inscriptions  from  Koulah.    Notes :  Unrefis- 
tered  Word  in  Epidaurian  Inscriptions.    Unregistered  Words  in  Epictetus.    Homer  Od.  IX.   Hoaer 
II.  XVIII     Thuc.  V,  III.    Eur.  Bacchae  1156     Eur.  Hel.  293.    Plato's  Republic.     Acts  XV,  «. 
James  IV,  5.    Plautus  Amph.  V,  I,  20.    Plautus  Most.  803,  Capt.  8S8.    Hor.  Od.  I,  37,  i.    Virv.  Acs. 
II,  493.    Propertius  I,  8,  35 ;  1, 11-31.    Plin.  Ep.  ad.  Traj.  113,  T'ac.  Hist.  I,  xo.    "  Status  "  nsed  m  the 
Sense  of  Commonwealth.    Abolition  of  Dictatorship.    Letter  on  Chissical  Education  in  the  United 
States.    Obituary,  F.  A.  Paley.    Ernst  von  Leutsch.    Archaeology:  Bibliothk)ue  des  MoooiMflts 
Figures.    The  Stage  in  the  Greek  Theatre.    Acquisitions  of  British  Museum.    American  Sdniolat 
Athens.    Rayet's  Histoire  de  la  C6ramique  Grecque.    Summaries  of  Periodicals.    Bibliognplv- 
London,  David  Nutt ;  Boston,  Ginn  &  Company. 
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Institutes. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  during  the  past  two 
years  to  hold  as  many  State  or  Peabody  Institutes  as  practicable.  They 
have  been  located  with  a  view  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  largest 
numbers  of  teachers  at  the  least  cost  of  travel.  Some  of  them  have  been 
placed  in  neighborhoods  where  such  institutes  had  never  been  held  be- 
fore. As  a  general  thing,  quite  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  have  been 
enrolled  at  these  institutes,  but  the  attendance  has  been  more  or  less 
irregular.  In  some  States  only  what  are  known  as  County  Institutes  are 
held,  and  these  for  a  term  of  five  or  six  days.  In  some  cases  these  insti- 
tutes are  held  during  the  term  of  the  schools,  and  teachers  are  required 
to  attend  them,  receiving  their  regular  salaries  as  teachers  while  so  doing. 
But  in  so  short  a  time  only  professional  instruction  can  be  attempted.  In 
Virginia,  however,  it  has  been  customary  to  hold  the  summer  institutes 
for  a  period  generally  of  four  weeks ;  for  it  has  been  felt  to  be  necessary 
to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  academic  training  as  well  as  professional.  Of 
course  four  weeks  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  do  much  thorough  aca- 
demic work.  But  instruction  has  been  and  should  always  be  so  given  as 
to  illustrate  the  best  methods  and  exhibit  the  truest  principles  of  teaching. 

But  the  point  to  be  specially  noted  here  is,  that  a  good  many  teachers 
are  late  in  coming  to  the  institutes,  and  not  a  few  leave  too  early.  A  course 
of  instruction  in  an  institute  should  be  progressive ;  should  proceed  in  an 
orderly  and  systematic  manner  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term. 
Hence  no  teacher  can  expect  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  such  a  course 
unless  he  is  present  during  the  entire  term.  In  some  instances,  when  it 
has  been  understood  that  an  examination  for  teachers'  certificates  would 
be  given  at  the  close  of  the  institutes,  some  teachers  have  come  in  a  day 
or  two,  or  almost  only  a  few  days,  before  such  examination.  Of  course, 
in  such  cases,  the  object  has  been  to  attend  the  examination,  not  the  insti- 
tute. Now  the  leading  object  of  institutes  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  more 
thorough  and  efficient  work  in  the  school-room.  Therefore,  while 
teachers  are  justly  entitled  to  all  the  incidental  advantages  which  may 
result  from  attending  them,  their  leading  object  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  mere  temporary  considerations.  It  is  at  once  manifest  that  one 
week's  attendance  on  a  four  weeks'  institute  can  do  but  little  good  so  far 
as  instruction  is  concerned.     But  there  is  no  purpose  here  to  indulge  in 
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unfriendly  criticism  of  teachers.  Our  only  object  is  to  insist  that  all  who 
can  do  so  will  attend  the  institutes  during  the  whole  term,  that  the  full 
measure  of  whatever  benefits  they  can  bestow  may  be  obtained. 

Arrangements  are  already  in  progress  for  the  institute  work  for  the 
coming  summer.  A  former  number  of  the  Journal  contained  a  circular 
giving  full  information  as  to  the  proposed  institute  at  Lynchburg.  We 
learn  from  Superintendent  Glass  that  quite  a  large  number  of  teachers 
have  already  notified  him  of  their  purpose  lo  attend.  There  is  every 
indication  that  that  institute  will  be  very  successful. 

We  have  already  virtually  fixed  upon  two  or  three  other  points  for 
holding  institutes,  but  are  awaiting  some  further  information  before 
making  public  announcement  of  them.  It  is  desirable  to  complete  all 
arrangements  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  so  as  to  give  ample  notice  to 
teachers  of  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  institutes.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  State  Department  to  make  the  institutes  held  during  the  coming 
summer  as  beneficial  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  we  invite  active  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  all  superintendents. 


Peabody  SQholarshipa. 

RULES     AND    REGULATIONS    CONCERNING    PEABODY     SCHOLARSHIPS    IN 

THE   NORMAL  COLEGE  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

I 

I.  The  intent  of  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  in  establishing  these 
Scholarships  in  the  Normal  College,  is  to  affect  public  education  in  the 
South  through  a  high  grade  of  professionally  educated  teachers. 

I.  The  realization  of  this  intent  implies,  on  the  part  of  teachers :  high  moral  aims; 
natural  aptness  to  teach ;  an  education  of  the  liberal  type ;  a  knowledge  of  the  historj, 
theory,  and  art  of  education ;  and  the  pursuit  of  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

II.  A  Peabody  Scholarship  is  worth  $200  a  year,  and  is  good  for  two 
years.  The  college  year  consists  of  eight  months,  beginning  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October  and  closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May ;  and 
scholarship  students  receive  from  the  President  of  the  College  $25  at  the 
end  of  each  of  these  eight  months. 

1.  No  payment  will  be  made  except  for  time  of  actual  attendance. 

2.  Scholarships  will    be  withdrawn  from  students  who  allow   bills  for  board  to  go 
unpaid. 

III.  These  scholarships  are  distributed  to  the  several  States  by  the 
General  Agent,  and  are  awarded  to  students  through  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  their  respective  States.  The  whole  number  of  scholarships 
is  114,  and  they  are  distributed  at  present  as  follows  : 

Alabama,  13;  Arkansas,  10;  Georgia,  14;  Louisiana,  8;  North  Giro- 
Una,  14;  South  Carolina,  10;  Tennessee,  14;  Texas,  9;  Virginia,  i4«* 
West  Virginia,  8. 
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1.  No  State  can  claim  scholarships  as  a  right.  They  are  gifts  from  the  Peabody  Board 
of  Trust,  and  as  such  the  ratio  of  their  distribation,  as  well  as  their  amount,  may  be 
changed,  or  they  may  be  withheld  altogether. 

2.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  tbe  President  will  notify  State  Superintendents 
of  the  vacancies  which  are  to  be  filled  in  their  respective  States  for  the  ensuing  col- 
lege year. 

IV.  Scholarships  are  awarded  on  competitive  examination ;  and  per- 
sons who  desire  to  compete  for  them  should  make  application  as  early  as 
June  1st  to  their  State  Superintendent,  who  will  forward  information  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  examination. 

1.  When  State  Superintendents  cannot  conduct  these  competitive  examinations  in  per* 
son,  they  should  be  careful  to  delegate  this  duty  to  competent  hands. 

2.  There  would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  selecting  the  same  date  for  these  examina- 
tions in  the  several  States.    The  first  week  in  August  is  suggested. 

3.  Only  two  years  of  scholarship  aid  will  be  given  to  the  same  student. 

V.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  applicants  a  uniform  basis  of 
competition,  the  questions  for  examinations  will  be  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  and  sent  to  the  State  Superintendents  for  distribution 
to  the  examiners  whom  they  may  appoint. 

1.  These  questions,  with  specific  instructions  for  their  use,  should  be  sent  to  the  exami- 
ners in  sealed  envelopes,  which  are  not  to  be  opened  'till  the  hour  for  examination  has 
come. 

2.  Each  competitor  should  be  required  to  return  the  lists  of  printed  questions  to  the 
examiners  as  soon  as  the  answers  have  been  written. 

VI.  The  qualifications  for  becoming  a  competitor  for  scholarship  areas 
follows  :  The  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  n9r 
more  than  thirty;  irreproachable  moral  character ;  good  health;  no  phy- 
sical defects,  habits,  or  eccentricities,  which  would  interfere  with  success 
in  teaching;  a  purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

I.  The  task  of  the  examiners  will  be  simplified  by  making  a  preliminary  examination 
as  suggested  above. 

2«  Preference  should  be  given  to  young  men  who  do  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form. 

3.  If  it  should  appear  that  a  candidate  intends  to  use  his  scholarship  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  securing  an  education,  or  of  ultimately  preparing  himself  for  some  profession  other  than 
teaching,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

4.  Persons  of  sluggish  or  indolent  temperaments,  of  slovenly  habits,  or  of  vicious  dis- 
position, should  be  at  once  rejected. 

5.  When  a  choice  must  be  made  between  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  whose  ex- 
amination papers  are  of  equal  merit,  the  young  man  should  be  preferred. 

VII.  The  minimum  literary  qualifications  for  securing  a  scholarship 
are  the  following  :  The  ability  to  read  fluently,  to  write  a  fair  hand,  to 
spell  correctly,  and  to  express  thoughts  in  grammatical  English ;  to  solve 
problems  of  moderate  difficulty  under  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, and  to  demonstrate  any  ordinary  arithmetical  principle ;  to  locate 
the  principal  cities,  rivers  and  mountains  of  the  world,  and  to  give  the 
boundaries  of  any  specified  State  of  the  Union;  to  parse  the  words  of  any 
ordinary  English  sentence,  and  to  correct  ungrammatical  English;  to 
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solve  equations  of  two  unknown  quantities;  to  describe  the  leading  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I.  In  the  main,  the  examinations  should  be  written,  but  certain  inteUectnal  qualities  can 
b:st  be  tested  in  the  oral  way. 

a.  The  ability  to  think  and  to  reason  is  of  more  importance  than  mere  attainment  of 
facts  and  rules.  General  intelligence  and' brightness  may  offset  some  deficiences  in  mere 
book  learning. 

3.  Good  breeding,  politeness  and  a  pleasant  manner,  should  be  counted  in  a  candi- 
date's favor. 

VIII.  A  scholarship  is  good  for  any  two  consecutive  years  above  the 
Junior  Class,  that  is,  for  the  Middle  and  Senior,  or  for  Senior  and  Bac- 
calaureate, or  for  Baccalaureate  and  Post  Graduate. 

1.  When  scholarship  students  reach  the  College  they  will  not  be  re-examined  for 
admission. 

2.  As  the  number  of  scholarships  is  small  as  compared  with  the  number  of  competiton, 
it  will  often  happen  that  some  of  those  who  miss  the  prize  are  competent  to  enter  the  Mid- 
dle Class  of  the  College.  When  persons  of  this  class  desire  to  enter  the  College  they 
will,  on  application,  receive  from  their  State  Superintendent  a  Special  Ckktificatk  which 
will  admit  them  to  the  College  without  farther  examination.  This  CerlificaU  has  n^ 
money  value, 

3.  Students  who  have  gained  admittance  to  the  Middle  Class  have  the  privilege  of  being 
examined  for  any  of  the  higher  classes.  Candidates  are  recommended  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  entering  the  Senior  Class. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  Senior  Course  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  Licentiate 
of  Instruction  (L.  I.)';  of  the  Baccalaureate  Course,  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  and  the  Pose 
Graduate  Course  to  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

5.  Students  who,  having  passed  one  creditable  competitive  examination,  have  been  ad- 
milted  to  the  College  on  a  Special  Certificate,  and  have  there  maintained  a  high  record, 
should  have  preference  over  all  other  candidates  for  a  scholarship. 

6.  The  applicant  for  scholarship  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age ;  must  i^esent 
to  the  President  of  the  College  a  certificate  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  gentlemanly 
or  lady-like  habiis,  and  presumed  good  health ;  must  declare  his  intention  of  making 
teaching  a  profession ;  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  at  the  College  two  years,  if  the  schol- 
arship is  continued  so  long ;  must  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to  all  its  requirements,  in 
study,  discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  his  or  her  own  State  at  least 
two  years,  if  there  is  an  opportunity. 

7.  Every  member  of  the  College  is  required  to  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  six  dollars 
a  year.     Text-books  are  loaned  to  pupils  free  of  charge. 

W.  H.  PAYNE,  President. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  4,  1889. 

Approved,        J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  General  Manager^ 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  special  attention  of  school  officers  is  called  to  the  foregoing  "  Cir- 
cular of  Information,"  issued  by  President  Payne.  Superintendents  are 
requested  to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  rules  and  r^^a- 
.  tions  governing  the  award  of  Peabody  scholarships,  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  furnish  full  information  to  prospective  applicants  for  these 
valuable  prizes. 
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As  has  been  previously  announced,  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  July  16-19,  1889.  The  selection 
of  Nashville  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was  emi- 
nently judicious.  The  city  is  abundantly  able  to  furnish  accommodations 
for  this  large  body  of  educators,  and  will  extend  to  them  a  cordial  and 
gfenerous  welcome.  The  city  has  wealth,  intelligence,  refinement,  and  a 
large  measure  of  the  enterprising  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
claims  to  be  the  leading  educational  centre  of  the  South,  and  can  point 
to  a  number  of  flourishing  institutions  of  learning  in  support  of  the  claim. 
Hence,  while  the  members  of  the  Association  can  rely  on  meeting  with  a 
most  cordial  reception  at  Nashville,  their  discussion  of  educational  topics 
will  also  be  fully  and  intelligently  appreciated.  Then,  in  addition  to 
the  attractions  in  and  around  .the  city,  a  number  of  excursions  to  battle- 
fields and  other  points  of  special  interest  have  been  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  those  attending  the  meeting.  Of  the  various  lines  of  transpor- 
tation, some  have  already  offered  Very  favorable  terms,  and  others  will  do 
so.  In  most  cases  round-trip  tickets  will  doubtless  be  sold  for  full  fare 
one  way. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been  held  always  during  the 
summer  (mostly  in  July),  when  schools  generally  are  in  vacation,  and 
teachers  and  educators  are  at  leisure.  This  is  the  season  of  warm 
weather,  and  hence  what  are  supposed  to  be  cooler  localities  have  usually 
been  sought  for  these  meetings,  and  hence  they  have  been  held  mainly  in 
the  North  and  West,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Asssociation  being  resi- 
dents of  these  sections  of  the  country.  But  the  extremes  of  heat  pre- 
vailing in  Southern  cities  are  often  found  to  be  but  little  or  no  greater 
than  in  cities  many  leagues  North.  Moreover,  the  Association  is  designed 
to  be  national,  not  sectional,  and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  desire  of  its 
members  that  it  be  national  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  be  so  recog- 
nized. At  the  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  California,  last  year,  Southern 
members  urged  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  selecting  a  Southern 
city  as  the  place  of  meeting  this  year.  That  view  prevailed,  and  a  cen- 
trally located  city  was  finally  fixed  upon,  so  that  the  meeting  might  be 
accessible  to  the  largest  number  possible  of  Southern  educators.  There- 
fore a  large  attendance  from  all  the  Southern  States  is  both  reasonably 
and  confidently  expected.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  four  thousand  from 
the  North  and  West  will  be  present.  Quite  a  large  delegation  from 
Canada  is  expected.  The  number  from  the  South  ought  to  equal  that' 
from  all  other  places. 
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The  time  and  places  at  which  examinations  will  be  held  to  fill  the 
vacancies  existing  at  the  close  of  the  current  college  year,  will  be  duly       ;:4^ 
announced. 
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As  to  the  character  and  object  of  the  meeting,  no  comment  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  simply  a  great  educational  meeting,  perhaps  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  Among  those  attending  it  will  be  found  many  of  the  ablest 
and  most  progressive  educators  of  the  day.  Subjects  of  special  imeresi 
and  importance  in  relation  to  education  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  University,  will  come  under  consideration.  The  addresses 
and  proceedings  of  the  Association  are  published  annually  in  the  form  of 
a  handsomely  hound  volume  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pages.  This  is 
furnished  free  to  all  the  members  of  the  Association,  who  pay  the  annual 
fee  of  two  dollars. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  approaching  meeting  is  presented  in  the 
following  circular.  Although  the  circular  is  rather  too  long  for  our  lim- 
ited space,  yet  it  is  published  in  full  on  account  of  the  information  which 
it  conveys  touching  an  educational  exhibit.  If  any  of  our  superintend- 
ents or  teachers  in  Virginia  can  furnish  any  of  the  articles  designated 
therein,  or  can  furnish  the  names  of  any  persons  desiring  to  attend  the 
meeting,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from   them  at  their  earliest  conve- 
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EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBIT,  NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL 

IN    NASHVILLE,   TENNESSEE,   JULV    i6tH    TO    20TH,    I889. 

The  local  executive  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion has  decided  thai  an  exhibit  of  school  work,  calculated  to  show  the 
present  status  of  education  in  the  United  States,  be  made  in  Nashville 
during  the  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  1889. 

We  believe  that  this  exhibit  can  be  arranged  to  show  the  people  of  the 
South  more  clearly,  than  by  any  other  means,  what  has  been  done  for  the 
education  of  the  citizen  by  the  older  and  more  populous  States,  and  we 
are  not  without  the  hope  that  many  false  impressions  of  ourselves  will, 
through  this  exhibit,  be  removed. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  school  officers  and  others  especially  interested 
in  educational  progress  will  show  their  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits, 
material  as  well  as  civilizing,  which  may  accrue  to  the  nation  from  such 
an  exposition  as  we  hope  to  have,  by  doing  as  thoroughly  as  possible  all 
in  their  power  10  make  this  exhibition  "  national,  instructive,  and  com- 
plete " — a  means  of  bringing  the  North,  East,  and  West  to  know  the 
South,  and  the  South  to  know  the  other  sections  of  our  country. 

Please  acknowledge  Ike  receipt  of  this  communication  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  and  stale  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  your  exhibit  will 
be.  We  sincerely  hope  that  State  Superintendents  will  at  once  commu- 
nicate with  their  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  organize  their 
States  with  the  idea  of  making  such  an  exhibit  as  will  show  as  dearly  as 
possible  their  present  educational  standing. 

Send  us,  iirUk  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  catalogue  of  all 
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you  wish  to  exhibit,  that  we  may  know  how  much  s]>ace  to  allot  to  each 
State,  and  abaul  how  many  classes  or  individuals  are  to  be  represented. 

Space,  tables,  and  ordinary  racks  and  shelves  for  Exposition  purposes 
will  be  free. 

Exhibitors  will  be  allowed  to  place  on  their  tal^es  and  distribute  at  their 
stands  such  advertising  matter  as  they  may  think  best. 

No  general  distribution  of  advertising  matter  throughout  the  building 
can  be  permitted,  and  none  will  be  allowed  in  any  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  general  sessions  or  the  department  meetings  of  the  Association  are 
held. 

By  joint  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  the  Capitol 
building  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  will,  therefore,  be  used  for 
the  Exposition. 

In  addition  to  the  general  educational  exhibit  there  will  be  two  special 
exhibits,  of  which  more  information  in  detail  will  hereafter  be  given. 

First,  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  Tennessee,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Statistics  and  Mines,  and  of  the  State  Geologist. 

Second,  the  Nashville  Art  Association  will  give  an  exhibit  showing  the 
progress  in  Art  of  Tennessee  and  the  Southern  States. 

REGULATIONS   AND   SUGGESTIONS— GENERAL   PLAN. 

1.  If  possible  the  exhibits  from  any  State  or  Territory,  and  from  every 
county  and  large  city  of  each  State  or  Territory,  will  be  kept  together, 
classified  under  the  following  heads  : 

(tf.)  Higher — Including  Universities,  Colleges,  High  Schools  and 
Normal  Schools. 

(^.)  Grammar. 

(^r.)  Primary. 

(fl?.)  Kindergarten. 

[e,)  Industrial  and  Scientific — Including  Technical  Schools, 
Schools  for  Manual  Training,  and  Schools  for  the  Defective  Classes,  etc. 

(/I)  School  Appliances— Including  Apparatus  and  School  Supplies, 
School  Books  and  School  Architecture. 

(^.)  Miscellaneous. 

Note. — Material  classed  under  y,  g,  unless  when  belonging  to  schools 
representing  other  departments,  will  be  exhibited  separately  ;  but,  for 
purposes  of  State  competition,  will  be  credited  to  the  States  making  the 
exhibits. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Transportation  expect  that  material  for 
the  Exposition  will  be  shipped  and  returned  for  a  single  rate. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  Exposition  are  (i),  to  disseminate  such  informa- 
tion relative  to  school  work  and  school  laws  and  regulations  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  as  will  enable  the  visitor  to  justly  appreciate  the  present 
stattis  and  future  possibilities  of  education  in  the  United  States  ;  and  (2) 


I 
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to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  see  and  adopt  whatever  they  may  con- 
sider an  improvement  upon  their  accustomed  methods. 

WHAT  WILL  BE   RECEIVED. 

• 

4.  For  the  Common  School  Departments  any  kind  of  work  done 
IN  THE  SCHOOL- ROOM  AND  SUITABLE  FOR  EXPOSITION  will  be  received, 
but  the  I  main  object  will  be  to  show  the  progress  from  year  to  year,  in 
order  that  teachers  may  determine  at  what  periods  of  their  school-life 
children  can,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  profit,  take  up  the  consideration 
of  the  various  studies  believed  to  be  essential  in  elementary  education. 

5.  Every  State  or  county  can  send  exercises  enough,  at  a  very 
slight  expense,  to  show  the  progress  made  in  composition,  penmanship, 
drawing,  and  arithmetic.  Should  it  be  found  inconvenient  to  do  even  this 
much,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  can  be  gathered  from  State, 
County,  and  City  School  Laws,  Courses  of  Studies,  Regulations  of 
Boards  of  Education,  Reports  of  Superintendents,  blanks  used  in  the 
various  schools,  etc.,  and  we  earnestly  request  Superintendents  to  see  that, 
at  the  very  least,  we  be  furnished  with  these  guides  to  the  educational 
regulations  and  methods  pursued  in  their  several  jurisdictions. 

6.  The  articles  sent  for  exhibition  will  be  arranged  upon  double  tables, 
six  feet  in  width,  and  upon  racks  five  feet  six  inches  in  heighth,  rising 
vertically  from  the  middle  of  the  tables. 

We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  save  exhibitors  from  expense. 

7.  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  make  separate  parcels  for  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  to  carefully  and  plainly  label  each  package  with 
the  number  of  the  department  (as  above),  the  city  or  county,  and  the 
State,  as  here  shown : 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXPOSITION, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  July,  1889. 

Department  No 

County. 

State  of 

Shipments  and  letters  should  be  directed  to 

Z.  H.  Brown,  '  Chairman, 
National  Educational  Exposition,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Papers  of  Departments,  Higher,  Grammar,  and  Primary,  should  be 
headed  with  the  pupil* s  name,  age,  and  year  in  school,  as — 

Robert  Thompson, 

Ten   years, 
Third  year  in  school. 

In  making  up  shipments,  the  smaller  parcels  should  be  combined  to 
represent  a  school,  those  of  the  schools,  again,  to  make  the  city  and 
county  exhibits,  and,  if  possible,  the  latter  should  be  brought  together  to 
form  the  entire  State  representation. 
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8.  Nothing  in  this,  however,  should  be  construed  as  implying  that  th  e        \-^^ 
exhibits  of  the  county,  town,  or  even  a  single  school,  will  be  rejected 
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when  the  State  is  not  officially  represented. 

9.  Drawing-books,  writing-books,  and  other  written  class  exercises 
should  be  tied  together  in  sets,  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  for  inspection. 

Unbound  drawings  must  be  sent  in  the  form  of  mountings,  twenty-two 
inches  in  height — width  immaterial. 

In  special  cases — for  example,  wall  maps  prepared  by  pupib  for  class 
use — the  height  may  be  forty-four  or  sixty-six  inches. 

We  are  especially  anxious  to   receive  samples  of  work,  courses  of      .  •    ^i| 
studies,  reports,' plans  of  buildings,  etc. ,  from  institutions  for  the  Defective 
Classes  (Department  e,)    We  also  desire  that  free  and  private  Kinder- 
gartens be  fully  represented  by  work,  reports,  etc.,  the  object  being  to 
show  what  has  been  and  may  be  done  in  this  fundamental  department  of        <  ^  p 
education. 

11.  Publishers  and  manufacturers  are  invited  to  make  exhibits  under 
Department  f, 

12.  School  Architecture. — We  would  earnestly  impress  upon  /  \X 
State,  County,  and  City  Superintendents,  and  upon  the  heads  of  Institutions 
comprised  in  Departments  a  to  ^,  inclusive,  the  importance  of  sending^ 
for  exhibition,  designs  and  plans  of  improved  buildings  for  schools,  work- 
shops, etc.,  in  these  departments,  and  we  request  that  special  pains  be 
taken  to  make  clear,  approved  schemes  for  Draining,  Ventilating,  and 
Heating. 

Plans  for  furnished  class-rooms  would  also  be  very  interesting. 

13.  In  Department^  (miscellaneous)  will  be  placed  the  Historical  mat- 
ter alluded  to  in  paragraph  5.  In  this  department  will  also  be  established 
a  Bureau  of  Education  Statistics,  as  comprehensive  and  instructive  as 
we  can  make  it.  Under  this  head,  too,  should  be  found  such  information, 
not  connected  with  Department  a,  as  will  show  the  proper  professional 
preparation  of  teachers  for  Elementary,  Higher,  and  Special  and  Tech- 
nical schools.  Reports  and  lectures  upon  methods  of  training  for  the 
profession,  outside  of  the  Normal  schools,  will  be  gladly  received.  Also 
reports  upon  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools,  and  upon  exami- 
nation for  teachers'  certificates  and  diplomas. 

Applications  for  space  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later 
than  June  i.  The  application  should  be  signed  by  the  City.  County,  or 
State  Superintendent,  or  proper  school  authorities,  and  should  state  the 
number  of  square  feet  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  exhibitor,  will  be  re- 
quired, and  must  contain  a  list— approximate  at  least — of  the  articles  to 
be  exhibited. 

14.  A  handsome  diploma  will  be  awarded  to  the  State  or  Territory, 
outside  of  Tennessee,  making  the  best  exhibit  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  classification  :  Basis  of  award — i.  Quality;  2,  Variety ;  3,  Com- 
pleteness of  exhibit.     Tennessee  will  not  compete. 
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15.  The  exhibits  from  Technical  and  Manual  Training  schools  will  be 
compared  with  one  another,  and  a  separate  diploma  will  be  awarded  to 
the  institution  which  makes  the  best  exhibit  in  this  department. 

All  communications  referring  to  the  Exposition  must  be  addressed  to 

Z.  H.  Brown, 
\    Chairman  ComtniUee  on  Nai.  Ed,  Exposition^  Nashville^  Tenn. 


Examinations  for  Oommissioners'  Gertifioateb.  State  of  New  Torki 

Answers  to  questions  published  in  the  March  Journal. 

[From  Journal  of  Education  supplemenL] 
Note. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  answers  are/ in  many  cases,  merely  suggestive. 

Arithmetic. — i.  {a)  The  process  of  changing  numbers  to  higher 
denominations,  {b')  A  series  of  numbers  not  uniform,  used  to  denote 
the  number  of  units  of  each  denomination  in  a  denominate  table,  that  is 
equal  to  one  of  the  next  higher. 

2.  I  S.  11°  40'  16".     {b\ 

4.  21  lb.  5  oz.  18  pwt.  20.5  gr. 

5.  (a)  Abstract.  (Ji)  Integral,  {c)  Even.  (</)  Prime,  [e)  Compound. 
Illustrative  examples,  {a)  7  men.  (JS)  ^.  {c)  19.  (</)  12.   (<?)  13, or  13 oz. 

6.  12:5.  (Process,  f :  A  =^  x  2%\h  x  28=12:5).  Principle,— Multiply- 
ing both  terms  of  a  couplet  by  the  same  number  does  not  affect  the  rada 

7.  66+.  8.   10  acres.     9.   16^^  per  cent.      10.  $.34. 
Geography. — i.  South  part  of  Lewis  County;  into  Hudson  River. 

North  part  of  Pennsylvania  ;  into  Lake  Ontario.  Union  of  Seneca  and 
Oneida  Rivers;  into  Lake  Ontario.  Catskill  Mountains;  into  Delaware 
Bay.     In  Otsego  Lake ;  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

2.  Near  head  of  Seneca  Lake.  In  Schoharie  County  on  D.  &  H.  R. 
R.  St.  Lawrence  River.  On  West  Canada  Creek  in  Oneida  County. 
In  Saratoga  County,  on  D.  &  H.  R.  R. 

3.  North  by  Canada  and  Connecticut.  East  by  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  South  by  Atlantic  Ocean,.  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  West  by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Canada. 

4.  Canada  on  Lake  Ontario,  Minnesota  on  Mississippi  River,  Tennes- 
see on  Miss.  River,  Western  Missouri  on  Missouri  River,  Western  Cali- 
fornia on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

5.  Neva  River,  Russia;  Bosphorus,  Turkey;  Danube  River,  Austria; 
Arno  River,  Italy;  Spree  River,  Germany. 

6.  Adirondack  Mountains,  White  Mountains,  North  Carolina,  Alaska, 
Colorado. 

7.  North  by  English  Channel,  Straits  of  Dover  and  Belgium.  East 
by  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  South  by  Meditenrancao 
Sea  and  Spain.     West  by  Atlantic  Ocean.     Paris  on  Seine  River. 
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8.  Northern  part  of  Asia.  Russia.  Generally  cold.  Place  of  exile 
for  Russian  offenders.  I 

9.  West  of  North  America  in  Pacific  Ocean.  East  of  Australia  in 
Pacific  Ocean  East  of  southern  part  of  South  America  in  Atlantic 
Ocean.  West  of  Africa  in  Atlantic  Ocean.  East  of  Greenland  in  North 
Atlantic. 

Civil  Government.— i.  By  act  of  Congress. 

2.  In  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  Stales. 

3.  Natural  born  citizens ;  age,  35  years ;  14  years  a  resident  within 
rhe  U.  S. 

4.  Nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

5.  Spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  tobacco,  oleomargarine. 

6.  First  Monday  in  December. 

7.  By  a  delegate  elected  by  the  people.     He  may  speak,  but  not  vote. 

8.  Speaker,  chosen  from  their  own  number,  by  the  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

9.  (See  **  Red-Book**  or  State  Almanacs.) 

10.  (a)  President,  (d)  Governor.  (^)  Sheriflf.  (d)  Mayor,  (e) 
President- 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — i.  (a)  Animal  and  mineral,  (d)  The 
proportion  of  animal  matter  constantly  decreases,  and  that  of  mineral 
increases. 

2.  That  they  should  receive  sufficient  nourishment  and  be  properly 
exercised. 

3.  In  the  duodenum. 

4.  (a)  At  some  point  where  it  approaches  the  surface,  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart,  (d)  At  a  point  away  fi-om  the  heart;  /.  e.,  the 
wound  should  be  between  the  compress  and  the  heart. 

5.  The  lungs.     6.  Of  the  skin. 

7.  (a)  The  membrane  that  lines  the  joints.  (^)  It  secretes  a  fluid  that 
lubricates  the  joints  to  prevent  friction. 

8.  The  converting  of  certain  elements  of  the  food  into  living  tissue. 

9.  It  coagulates  and  precipitates  the  pepsin,  one  of  its  most  efficient 
agents  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

10.  Because  in  children  the  tissues  are  worn  out  faster  than  in  adults, 
and  cons^uently  a  greater  amount  proportionally  of  waste  animal  mat- 
ter is  thrown  off  by  respiration  and  perspiration. 

Grammar. — i.  Principal  clauses  :  They  advanced, — Spectacle  was 
witnessed, — Line  belched, — Flight  was  marked. 

Subordinate  clauses:  As  they  closed, — Who  beheld, — Through  which 
balls  hissed. 

Note. — Two  subordinate  clauses  could  be  restored  after  /Aan. 

2.  Objects  of  verbs  :  Pace,  heroes,  flood. 

Objects  of  prepositions  :  Lines,  enemy,  arms,  death,  distance,  yards, 
mouths,  smoke,  flame,  gaps,  ranks,  men,  horses,  steeds,  plain. 
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Participles  used  like  adjectives  :  Quickening,  rushing,  flying,  wounded, 

3.  Adverbial  phrases  :  In  lines,  toward  enemy,  by  those,  to  arms,  at 
distance,  from  mouths,  through  which,  by  gaps,  by  men  and  horses,  by 
steeds,  across  plain. 

Adjective  phrases :  Of  death,  of  yards,  of  enemy,  of  smoke  and  flame, 
in  ranks. 

4.  IVAo  is  a  pronoun,  relative,  agrees  with  its  antecedent  ^hos^  in  the 
third  person,  plural  number,  and  masculine  gender.  It  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb  beheldy  and  is  therefore  in  the  nominative  case. 

Balls  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  hissed,  and  is  therefore  in  the  nomi- 
native case. 

5.  Singular  :  I  am  flying,  thou  art  flying  (you  are  flying),  he  is  flying. 
Plural :  We  are  flying,  you  are  flying,  they  are  flying. 
Nominative,  ze/^iV>4/  possessive,  ze^^j^  /  objective,  w^j^^/  singular  and 

plural  alike. 

6.  The  adverbial  phrase,  a/ ^ty/tf«r<r/  the  adverb,y57rM;  the  adverbial 
phrase,  yr^?w  mouilis  ;  the  oh]^cty /load. 

Verbs  used  in  the  passive  voice:  was  witnessedy — was  marked, 

7.  (a)  wounded;  (d)  more  ;  {c)  in^  toward,  by,  to,  of,  to^  from,  through, 
across;  (d)  as  than,  and;  (e)  who,  which, 

8.  Present  and  past  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode  (mood),  and  present 
and  past  tenses  of  the  participle. 

By  prefixing  the  past  tense  of  have,  u  e,,  had,  to  the  past  (perfect) 
principle. 

9.  If  I  go,  he  will  not  come. 
This  is  the  finest  day  of  the  year. 

10.  The  large  basket  of  grapes  which  you  sent  was  received. 
American  History. — i.  St.  Augustine,  Florida;  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
2.  After  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  first  tried  to  plant  a  colony  in  North 

Carolina. 

4.  By  Lord  Baltimore  as  a  refuge  for  oppressed  Catholics. 

5.  Adams,  JeflTerson,  and  Monroe. 

6.  It  was  a  law  which  required  United  States  Commissioners  to  return 
fugitive  slaves,  and  gave  them  power  to  call  upon  any  citizens  for  help. 

8.  The  part  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  lying  south  of  the  Gila  River. 
James  Gadsden. 

Current  Topics. — i.  Great  loss  of  life  and  property  at  Pittsburg 
and  Reading,  Pa.  Destruction  of  the  upper  suspension  bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

2.  The  eight  men  who  are  heads  of  departments  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment; the  Presidents  oflicial  advisers. 

3.  City  of  New  York, — City  of  Rome. — Umbria,  etc. 

4.  A  great  African  explorer.     5.  January  14,  last. 
6.  The  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
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THE  FORUM,  which  the  New  York  Timts  says  "  conlinuei  to  bold  its  place  u  the 
fortmou  of  our  migBzino  for  the  value,  the  vanety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,"  is  a 
■noalhly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thougbtrQl  people  ;  incKiding  polilica,  eda 
cation,  religion,  literarj'  criticism,  social  science  and  commeice.  It  presents  the  codcIu 
■ioos  and  investigations  of  the  foiemost  men  in  every  depattment  of  thought ;  and  it  admiti 
discossioni  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  mbjecli,  striving  always  lo  be  conslrucltve,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  lis  contribulon 
the  forcTDOsl  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  If  is  offered 
of  being  helpful  to  Ihcm. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  fnends  tc 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical. 
dents  are  adding  (o  their  incomes  in  this  wiy.     It  ii  n< 

agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendatioB 
curies  weight  with  il.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

e  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 


subscribe  will  receive  large  ca 
Several  hundred  teachers  and  s) 
)t  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book 


A  sample  copy  (pric«  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  lo  any  01 

'  -'  '  '  ire  and  are  able  Vi  pay  for  it.     Address  the 

:,  N«w  York. 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL    CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Ferum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  15.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  {5.00  a  year.  It  is  "the  foremoBl  American  review"  oF  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  coutribatiKS  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  lime.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  il :  "  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  Ihinkint;  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication. "  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Jourhal  to  secure  the  Forum. 
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I      Do  You  wUh  to  Locate  BUemhere  f—Tbc 

I  School  and  College  BnrMD  of  Elmharet  (Chicago)  III.. 

I   has  calls  for  teachers  from  eveiy   State  and  Tenilary. 

'  These  calli  are  dtrtrt /torn  tmphyfn.  They  »«  for 
grade  (lady)  teachers,  high  school  leachers  (ladies  and  gentlemen),  Principals  and  Sapenn- 
lendenls,  speciallxs  (ladies  and  gentlemen),  College  Pro FesiOTi,  College  Presidents,  &c.. 
&c.  Do  not  fail  to  •'Cntt  fur  list  of  vacanciea  and  circulars,  and  learn  H>inetbing  of  aar 
work  for  leachers  during  the  past  years.  Address — 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Managu, 
ElmkuTil,  lU. 

JOSEPH  C I LLOTTS!  Teacher's  Excursion 


STEEL  PENS 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  IBTS. 
Nos.  303-404-170-804.         I 

THE  ICOST  FEBFECT  OF  FENS.  I 


I  PARIS,  EUROPE, 

WORLD'S  EXPOSITIOy. 

visiting  England,  Fiance,  German;,  the 
Rhine,  BelgiDm,  and  Holland.  Piaett 
line  of  Steamers  crossinj;  ihe  Atlantic.  AH 
■ravel  and  hotels  First  Class.  Low  Rale-. 
Roomi  are  being  rafridl;  laken.  Send  (ch 
circular— free.  '   E.  TOURGEE, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNPRV. 
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JOHNSOfSDNIVEBSALCTCLOFEDU 

Is  a  vhole  library  of  univenaJ  knowledge 
from  ihe  pens  of  Ihe  ablest  scholars  » 
America  and  Europe.  It  is  accqxed  a 
high  authority  in  oar  leading  colleges.  It 
is  not  for  the  few,  like  Appleton's,  the  Brit- 
tannic,  or  the  "  International,"  but  for  ail. 
It  bas  JDst  been  thoroughly  revised  at  >  cod 
of  over  (60.000  and  three  years'  labor  by 
forty  editors,  and  over  2,000  renowned  cca- 
tributors.  Ills  in  cightconvenienliiiedTot- 
umet.  No  father  can  give  to  his  child  at 
school  or  his  son  or  daughter  just  enleriag 
Ihe  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of 
more  permanent  heneSi.  It  is  an  cdncaciaD 
supplementary  to  that  of  the  schools. 
Address   for   particulars,  terms  and  di- 

A.  J-  JOHNSON  ft  CO., 

1 1  Great  Jones  Street,  New  Yort 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  CRAPHITI 

Ponoila  are  iineqnaled  Atr  smDatli,  toosb  Icula. 
If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  EorcATlONAL  Jot: 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
doable  Ihe  money. 
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EYEEETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 

IN  TONB  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Workmanship. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition. 

llIAliri«Y  B.  RAimOS  A  CO., 


ITO.   Q03   XbCuA^XXT   SXX^£2ST, 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  on  hand 
and  at  very  low  rates. 


$75  to  $250 


A  MONTH  can  be 
made  working  for  us. 

Agents  preferred  who  can   furnish  a  horse 

and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 

Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 

also.     A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO  ,  1009  Main  street, 

Richmond,  Va. 
.V.  B. — Ladies  employed  also.  Never  mind 

about  sending  stamp  for  reply.     Come  quick. 

Yours  for  biz,  B.  F.  J.  &  Co. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography . ...%  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANGE, 

Boa?  139 f  Sichtnand,  Fa. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,& 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Addnsa  WM.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 


THE  ALLKQHANT  ROUTE 

BBTWEBN  THE 

Northwest   and    South>vest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virj^inia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  lor 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. )  for  all  points  North  and   Northweit 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Coniiectioris. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

B£:rxhs.   i.oo. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPBED  BOAD  IN   TME  SOUTH  I 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghooie 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 
Tourists  will  Bnd  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS*  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering  Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
m  Europe  or  America.  Throug^h  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 

DECATURIAXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS,  J.  R.  MACMURDO, 

ReoelTen  and  Mana^n.  Qeneral  Freight  and  tIckeC  AftBt 


TUCHERSI 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo- lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  ^i ;  half  set,  1 10  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen  :  size  2x3  j<j 
in.,4c.,  2>^x4X,6c.;  2^x4;^,  8c.;  3!<X4V,  12c.;  3^x5^!^', 
i8c.;  4X*6,  25c.,  4>^x6>^,  30c.;  S^x7}4,  40c.  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A..  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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COWSTROCTIVB  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

ANNOUNCEMENT: 

ECLECTIC  MAP  BLANKS, 


TO   FACILITATE  THE 

DRAWING  OF  OEOQRAPHICAL  AND 

HISTORICAL  MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

Fourteen  Map  Blanks,  10x12  inches,  on  fine  drawini;  patper,  corresponding  in 
size  wad  scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  £c  ectiq  Complete  Geography.  On  each  Map 
Blank  the  proper  projection  and  the  accurate  outline  of  the  country  to  be  mapped  are 
printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  I,  Hemispheres  (double  size).  No.  8,  Middle  States; 
No.  2,  North  America.  No.  9,  Southern  States  {£). 

No.  3,  South  America.  No.  10,  Southern  States  (W). 

No.  4,  Europe.  No.  11,  Central  States  (E). 

No.  5,  Asia.  No.  12,  Central  Sutes  (W>. 

No.  6,  United  States  (double  size).  No.  13,  Northern  States. 

No.  7,  New  England.  No.  14,  British  Isles, 

One  Hundred  of  each  Number  in  Separate  Box — Per  100,  $1.50.     Sample  Set,  14 

Numbers,  by  nuul,  25  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  Spellers,  and  Charts. 

**  Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  McGuffey's, 
but  McGuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  in  catching  and 
holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill  of  '  reading  made  easy/  McGuf- 
fey's Readers  stand  unrivalled  and  alone.'* 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS, 

Recently   Adopted  for  Exclusive  Use  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  the 

Territory  of  Montana. 

ST.  LOUIS— Population,  500^000.  McGuffey's  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  sat- 
isfactory use  in  all  the  public  schools.  No  other  readers  than  McGu£rey'.<k  used 
since  1865. 

CINCINNATI— Population  395,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  t^eaders  now  in  exclu- 
sive and  satisfactory  use  in  all  the  public  schools.  No  other  Readers  used  #ince 
McGuffey's  were  first  published. 

NEW  ORLEANS— Population,  225,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in 
exclusive  and  saiistaciory  use  in  all  the  public  schools. 

ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS-  Population,  375,000.  McGuffey's  Revised 
Readers  now  in  satisfactory  use  in  all  the  public  scdoots  of  both  tbese  cities. 

NEW  YORK —Population,  1,500,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use. 
McGutfey  adopted  oy  successive  Boards  of  Education  for  twenty*five  years. 

BROOKLYN— Population,  600,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use. 
McGufl'ey's  Scries  adopted  and  used  continuously  for  twenty-five  year». 

BOSTON— Population,  400,000.  McGuffey*s  Revised  First  Reader  adopted  and 
now  in  use. 

FIVE  THOUSAND   OTHER  CITIES  AND 

TOWNS  USE  MCGUFFEY'S  READERS. 

FoUlisbei  by  TAN  ANTWERP,  mm  &  CO.,  Cinciniiati,  OHio. 


Messrs.  A.  S,  BARNES  &  CO. 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  purchased  and  will  hereafter  publish 

the  entire  list  of  the  late  firms  of 

Potter,  Knight,  Ainsworth  &  Co., 

AND 

Knight,  Loomis  &  Co. 

Under  this  head  they  offer  and  solicit  public  patronage  for  the  famous 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  St  SCRIBNER 

COPY    boob: 

Of  which  an  entirely  new  and  carefully  revised  edition  is 

Now  IN  Preparation. 

Also,  BOND'S  STAFF  RULED  WRITING  BOOKS, 

PAYSON»S  GERMAN  COPY  BOOICS, 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  COPY  BOOKS,  • 

AMERICAN  STANDARD  COPY  BOOKS, 

NaUanai  Language  Tabiets, 

Nationai  Number  Tablets, 

pinstnor^s  Writing  Spetters^ 

McVICAR'S  SPELLING  BLANKS,  AMERICAN  STANDARD  BLANKS. 

Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books, 

PATTERSON'S  COMPOSITION  BOOKS, 

SCRIBNl^R'S  BOOKKEEPING  TABLETS. 

QQlot  &  Rolfe'B  Natural  Science  Series, 

HANSON'S  LATIN  SERIES,  CROSBY'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

MAGILUS  FRENCH  SERIES, 

WEBirS  NEW   WORD    METHOD,   <ftr.,    *r.,   cftr. 


Correspondency  with  a  view  to  introduction  solicited. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 


Ill  and  113  William  Street. 
NEW  YORK. 


a63  and  265  Wabash  Avenue. 
CHICAGO. 
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How  Shall  we  Avoid  and  Oorreot  Bad  Habits  of  Beading. 

I  have  borne  the  reputation  for  some  years  of  being  rather  hardhearted, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  never  read  a  book  pathetic  enough  to  draw 
tears  to  the  surface.  Such  a  book  I  have  found  at  last,  however,  none 
other  than  Francis  W.  Parker's  "Talks  on  Teaching."  How  anyone 
can  be  just  the  same  teacher  after  as  before  reading  that  book  I  cannot 
conceive.  The  picture  there  drawn  of  what  our  schools  might  be  if  the 
God-given  energy  and  activity  of  our  children  were  directed  into  natural 
channels  by  natural  methods,  in  contrast  to  what  iSy  is  more  pathetic  than 
anything  I  have  yet  found  in  fiction.  I  mention  this  because  much  that 
I  have  to  say  in  this  paper  found  its  expression  greatly  aided  by  the  read- 
ing of  this  book. 

Among  other  things,  Col.  Parker  says  that  reading,  writing  and  spelling 
ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  cleared  well  out  of  the  way  by  a  child's  fourth 
year  in  school,  instead  of  being  dragged  on  through  the  entire  eight.  By 
that  he  means  that  these  three  things  can  be  taught  so  thoroughly  in  that 
time  that  they  can  be  used  as  means  to  higher  ends  almost  as  readily  as 
talking. 

Of  course  in  thinking  of  what  we  can  do  to  avoid  and  correct  bad 
habits  of  reading,  we  come  naturally  to  the  question  at  the  foundation, 
what  is  reading?  For  years  our  answer  has  practically  been,  ''saying 
words."  A  newer  and  better  definition  we  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with, 
but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  hear  it  too  often  in  the  hope  that  in  time, 
or  eternity,  I  will  so  realize  it  that  I  shall  be  able  to  teach  my  children  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  have  no  bad  habits  to  correct. 

Reading,  like  talking,  is  an  expression  of  Thought.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter then  when  our  children  read,  "The — bee — is — on — the — rose,"  if  it  is 
not  that  they  are  saying  words  instead  of  expressing  thought  ?  "  The  " 
has  been  taught  as  a  word,  "  bee  "  as  another  word,  instead  of*  the  bee." 
as  the  expression  of  an  interesting  thought.  "A  "  has  been  taught  as  a 
word,  "  rose  "  as  another,  instead  of  "  a  rose,"  as  a  beautiful  idea. 

We  no  longer  teach  the  alphabet  in  our  schools  (for  so  much  let  us  be 
thankful),  it  is  true,  but  we  did  once.  It  was  about  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  teach  a  baby,  who,  on  seeing  the  moon  some  lovely  night, 
eagerly  asks,  "  What  is  it  ?  "  to  say  first  m — then  oo — then  n,  instead  of 
saying  at  once,  as  we  naturally  do,  "the  moon." 
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Our  children  learn  to  talk  in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner.  As 
they  need  words  they  ask  for  and  are  supplied  with  ihem — with  all 
words  necessary  to  express  their  thought.  Nor  do  we  in  helping  a  little 
child  to  talk,  teach  him  at  any  time  the  words,  a,  an,  or  the,  even  if  he 
does  need  these  words  to  talk  with  to  say  "  the  moon,"  "  a  cat,'*  "an 
apple,*'  giving  at  once  the  article  and  the  noun  it  limits.  Now,  why 
can  we  not  do  the  same  in  teaching  reading  ?  Nature,  the  greatest  of 
teachers,  tells  us  it  is  the  right  way. 

If  talking  is  expressing  thought  by  means  of  spoken  words,  and  read- 
ing is  expressing  thought  by  means  of  written  or  printed  words,  the  two 
processes  must  be  very  much  alike  and  the  method  of  learning  both 
ought  to  be  correspondingly  similar.  In  learning  to  talk,  the  rapidity 
and  ease  with  which  a  new  word  is  mastered,  is  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  corresponding  object. 

Any  of  us  who  have  taught  reading  know  that  this  is  also  so  in  learn- 
ing to  read,,  and  if  the  child  is  to  learn  the  many  new  words  that  we  have 
to  teach  him  with  any  rapidity  or  thoroughness,  he  must  be  interested  in 
what  he  is  doing,  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  rouse  and  hold  this  inter- 
est, and  that  is — to  keep  the  thought  clear.  Words  never  interest  chil- 
dren very  long  when  unconnected  with  thought. 

Right  here  we  meet  a  difficulty.  What  shall .  we  do  when,  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  the  child  knows  a  word  thoroughly  as  expressing  an  idea, 
we  have  to  go  over  and  over  again  the  same  ground  ?  How  shall  we 
keep  the  little  ones  interested  in  "  brown  leaf,*'  even  with  the  leaf  in  their 
hands,  until  we  are  sure  that  they  know  the  words  as .  perfectly  as  they 
ought  to  know  them  for  use  ?  This  problem  presented  itself  to  me  the 
very  first  time  a  first  grade  reading  class  fell  into  my  hands. 

I  think  objects  should  be  used  in  teaching  reading  much  as  they  are 
used  in  teaching  talking,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Now,  we  of  the  kindergarten,  know  full  well  that  variety  is  a  law  of 
child  life,  so,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  we  cannot  hold  a  six 
year  old's  interest  in  one,  two,  or  even  three  objects  day  after  day.  The 
children  do  not  care  after  the  first  few  lessons  if  the  leaf  is  brown.  Per- 
haps if  sometimes  the  leaf  was  green,  red  or  yellow  and  then  brown 
again,  they  might  care  a  little  more,  and  by  the  way,  colored  chalk 
would  be  made  to  do  for  color  words  as  long  as  necessary. 

Col,  Parker  advocates  the  use  of  quite  a  variety  of  objects  in  the  first 
lessons  and  suggests,  in  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred,  many  ways 
of  using  them.  As  rapidly  as  possible  increase  the  number  of  objects 
and  words,  in  order  to  have  enough  variety  to  make  the  lessons  interest- 
ing. After  the  children  have  learned  by  means  of  the  objects,  a  uamber 
of  such  words  as  doll,  fan,  leaf,  book,  bell,  cat,  rat,  acorn,  hat,  cap,  etc., 
they  cannot  know  to  a  dead  certainty  before  they  go  to  class  what  words 
are  to  be  put  before  them,  and  will  be  eager  and  interested  accordingly. 
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By  using,  say  twenty  words  in  some  such  way,  I  think  that  this  number 
would  be  acquired  as  easily  in  a  given  number  of  weeks  as  three  or  four 
words,  over  which  both  teacher  and  pupils  work  so  hard  in  order  that 
they  may  be  learned  perfectly. 

If  our  first  grade  children  were  always  taught  their  first  lessons  as  they 
should  be,  of  course  they  would  have  no  bad  habits  to  correct  when  they 
reach  the  higher  grades,  but  from  my  own  experience,  I  would  empha- 
size again  the  avoiding  of  one  habit  in  particular — that  of  the  pronounced 
and  mechanical  use  of  the  articles  a,  an,  and  the,  with  the  nouns  they 
limit.  To  teach  them  to  say  ^  mstead  of  a,  and  th6  instead  oi  the,  does 
not  help  the  matter,  as  it  is  still  words  in  place  of  thoughts.  The  habit 
can  only  be  avoided  by  teaching  article  and  noun  together  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea,  and  surely  it  is  just  as  easy  in  the  beginning  to  learn 
"a  cat  **  as  "  cat,**  as  both  are  but  pictures  of  something  in  the  mind. 

But  what  shall  we  do  when  the  avoiding  of  bad  habits  is  in  other  hands 
and  their  correction  falls  to  ours  ?  Why  do  we  hear  our  second  grade 
children  reading  in  the  most  mechanical  way,  *'  I — can — hear — a — bee  **  ? 
Surely  the  thought  is  in  their  minds  !  They  know  what  a  bee  is  !  They 
have  all  heard  bees  buzzing  ?  Why  then,  if  all  that  we  hear  about  the 
relation  of  words  and  ideas  be  true,  do  they  not  express  the  thought  as 
they  should  ?  I  think  the  reason  I  have  mentioned  for  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  first  lessons  holds  good  here  also.  Those  children  have  probably 
heard  that  bee  for  so  many  lessons  (lessons  that  seem  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  correct  learning  of  the  words)  that  they  do  not  care  a  straw 
about  it.  Lack  of  the  variety  which  child-nature  demands  as  the  price 
of  its  interest  has  much  to  do  with  this.  The  words  that  are  in  a  second 
grade  pupil's  possession  need  to  be  seen  and  used  over  and  over  again 
before  they  are  perfectly  at  his  command.  Why  may  they  not  be  seen 
in  a  variety  of  combinations  great  enough  to  hold  his  interest  ?  No  one 
reader  can  possibly  give  this  variety — hence  the  growing  use  of  supple- 
mentary readers.  I  do  not  see  for  my  own  part  why  if  these  are  rightly 
used  and  understood,  the  reading  of  the  regular  school  reader  may  not 
be  accomplished  as  one  of  many  pleasant  incidents  of  a  year's  work  in- 
stead of  being  the  main  work — and  be  better,  far  better — read  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

For  still  older  children  the  same  truth  holds  good.  The  expression 
will  not  be  a  correct  one  if  the  thought  is  not  clear — the  thought  will  not 
be  clear  unless  the  child  is  happy  and  interested— or  he  will  not  be  happy 
and  interested  if  the  thought  is  not  clear ;  it  works  both  ways.  But  the 
same  old  difficulty  presents  itself.  How  shall  we  hold  the  interest  long 
enough  and  in  a  way  to  bring  correct  expression  ?  By  never  forgetting 
that  the  thought  is  the  main  thing  !  By  watching  and  guiding  that !  By 
not  teaching  expression  instead  of  thought !  By  making  expression  a 
means,  not  an  end  !     Here  again  our  readers  are  at  fault.    Strong,  grow- 
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ing  boys,  and  imaginative  girls,  cannot  be  held  month  in  and  month  out 
by  such  tales  as  are  commonly  found  in  our  readers — by  the  story  of 
the  old  hen  who  hatched  ducks  instead  of  chickens  and  rumpled  her 
feathers  in  consequence,  or  by  the  picture  of  a  ship  at  sea  that  comes 
from  nowhere  and  is  going  to  the  same  place  and  to  which  nothing  hap- 
pens. They  think — these  boys  and  girls  of  ours — they  see  and  observe; 
moreover  they  hear  many  things  outside  of  school  to  picture  and  stimu- 
late their  thought.  Why  not  use  this  accumulated  material — help  them 
to  make  new  groupings  of  the  thousands  of  interesting  concepts  already 
in  the  mind  ?  Teach  them  to  really  read  by  means  of  combinations  of 
words  that  express  ideas  up  to  their  mental  level.  They  have  in  their 
possession  a  certain  number  of  words  with  which  to  express  thought  in 
reading ;  let  them  see  these  words  over  and  over  again,  as  often  as  need 
be,  in  varieties  of  combinations  sufficient  to  make  them  perfectly  familiar, 
perfectly  at  their  command  for  future  use,  and  let  them  see  new  words 
for  new  ideas  and  add  constantly  to  their  vocabulary  in  this  most  natural 
and  therefore  most  interesting  way — and  so  make  the  daily  reading  les- 
sons a  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. — X,  in  Pacific  Ed,  Journal. 


The  Belation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Fnpil. 

SUPT.  T.  L.  EVANS,  WILLIAMSTON. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  gratifying  spectacle  than  the  universal  homage 
offered  to  education  and  to  the  young. 

Childhood  is  attractive  in  itself;  and  it  is  peculiarly  an  object  of  solici- 
tude for  its  promises  concerning  the  future.  Hence  the  labor  of  philan- 
thropists, reformers,  Christians  and  especially  teachers,  are  devoted  to 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  rising  generation  as  the  best  p>ossible 
security  for  the  prevalence  of  better  ideas  and  the  elevation  of  mankind 
to  a  higher,  broader  plain  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence. 

Since  this  is  true,  what  limits  can  we  assign  to  the  work,  or  how  esti- 
mate the  duty,  of  those  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young  and 
how  can  we  fully  realize  the  responsible  relationship  between  the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  must  be  what  he  would 
have  his  pupils  become.  This  was  the  standard  of  the  Great  Teacher ; 
this  is  the  aim  of  all  who  desire  to  make  education  a  matter  of  reality  and 
life,  and  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  signs  and  forms.  Here  will  be  needed 
a  spirit  and  principle  of  devotion  which  will  be  fruitful  in  humility, 
patience,  earnestness,  energy,  good  words  and  works  for  all. 

Personal  kindness,  proceeding  from  the  right  feeling,  is  a  potent  de- 
ment of  good  in  the  family  and  in  the  school  and  is  the  basis  of  the  re- 
quired relationship.     And  if  personal  kindness  is  found  wanting,  the  best 
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formed  expectations  will  fail,  the  highest  hopes  will  be  disappointed,  and 
the  lives  of  those  teachers  and  the  promises  of  those  youth  who  may  be 
gathered  in  those  halls  of  learning,  will  be  like  the  sun  and  wind  upon 
the  desert,  which  bring  neither  refreshing  showers  nor  fruitful  harvests. 

We  might  lay  down  another  premise  that  every  form  of  labor  requires 
faith.  This  form  of  labor  requires  faith  in  ourselves  and  faith  in  others  ; 
faith  in  ourselves  as  teachers  here,  based  upon  our  own  knowledge  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  are  to  do,  and  faith  in  others  upon  the  divine 
declaration  that  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life  and  he  became 
a  living  soul. 

Before  we  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  relationship  of  the  teacher 
to  the  pupil,  we  must  have  a  liberal,  broad-minded  conception  of  that  to 
which  the  teacher  relates. 

As  an  illustration,  I  will  say  that  the  skillful  farmer  not  only  studies 
the  seed  and  time  of  sowing,  but  also  the  soil.  Likewise,  the  brave,  im- 
perious military  commander,  skilled  in  the  science  of  military  tactics  and 
modern  warfare,  not  only  studies  his  own  armies,  generals  and  forts,  but 
also  the  ramparts,  fortifications  and  defenses  of  the  enemy. 

And  so  the  teacher  should  realize  the  magnitude  and  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  childhood  and  youth,  which  is  at  once  a  higher  art  and 
purer  glory  than  distinguishes  those  who  build  the  walls  of  cities  or  lay 
the  foundations  of  empires. 

Certainly  all  of  the  potencies  of  a  possible  noble  manhood  or  woman- 
hood are  bound  up  in  the  soul  of  the  little  child.  The  teacher  must  know 
what  is  in  these  little  men  and  women,  and  discern  how  they  reason 
among  themselves,  watching  for  symptoms  of  seriousness  and  adapting 
the  truth  to  their  moods  and  feelings. 

Bunyan  says  that  the  child's  heart  is  a  little  fortress  and  the  earnest 
teacher  must  lay  siege  to  a  man -soul. 

The  little  band  of  Leonidas  withstood  the  millions  of  Xerxes,  until  they 
had  discovered  a  secret  path  over  the  mountain  by  which  they  could 
enter. 

And  so  the  most  learned  teacher  and  able  argument,  like  the  hosts  of 
Xerxes,  are  often  defeated  by  a  mere  child's  will,  until  by  sympathy  and 
a  study  of  human  nature,  the  teacher  discovers  some  secret,  silent  path  of 
entrance  into  the  citadel  of  the  little  child's  soul. 

As  the  true  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  taught  is  understood  and  the 
art  of  teaching  is  perfected  and  practiced,  so  are  the  limits  of  Christianity 
broadened  and  extended. 

Canon  Farrar  says  that  anecdotes  of  infancy,  incidents  of  childhood, 
indications  of  future  greatness  in  boyish  years,  area  very  rare  phenomena 
in  ancient  literature.  And  it  is  only  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity  that 
childhood  has  been  encircled  with  a  halo  of  romance  and  caused  to  re- 
ceive that  homage  of  love  and  tenderness  which  it  justly  deserves. 
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The  fact  that  it  is  the  great  privilege  of  the  teacher  to  work  in  line  wilh 
the  benign  influences  of  Christianity  and  with  the  works  and  words  of  its 
founders  in  the  exaltation  of  childhood,  should  be  a  perennial  inspiration 
to  him  and  should  unfold  the  incalculable  possibilities  of  the  material 
upon  which  he  works  and  to  which  he  is  so  intimately  related.  The  great 
masters  of  our  art  agree  upon  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  essential 
requisites  and  pre  eminent  quahfications  of  the  teacher  is  to  have  that 
deep,  lasting  and  thorough  respect  for  childhood  and  youth  and  love  for 
children  that  will  enable  us  to  understand  them,  their  intellects,  sensibili- 
ties and  wills,  that  will  enable  us  to  sympathize  with  their  weaknesses, 
their  ambitions,  their  joys,  their  disappointments,  to  be  tolerant  of  their 
faults  and  to  tenderly  quench  the  occasional,  consuming  flame  of  vexa- 
tion, trouble  and  trial  that  oftentimes  disturb  the  profoundest  depths  of 
their  souls. 

This  in  part  was  the  sentiment  of  illustrious  Frederic  Froebel,  who  has 
been  reverently  and  lovingly  called  the  *  *  discoverer  of  childhood.' ' 

Granting  at  this  period  in  our  argument  that  we  fully  appreciate  our  in- 
fluence upon  childhood  and  youth  as  the  material  to  which  we  are  re- 
lated, I  will  say  that  henceforth  to  a  considerable  extent,  our  own  ex- 
perience as  pupils  is  the  best  evidence  of  what  our  relationship  to  our 
pupils  should  be.     All  along  our  lives  lessons  of  childhood  return  to  us. 

The  hills  and  valleys,  lakes,  rivers  and  rivulets  of  our  early  home 
come  in  clearer  visions  before  us  than  do  the  exhortations  to  industry, 
the  incentives  to  progress,  the  lessons  of  learning,  and  the  principles  of 
truth,  uttered  and  offered  by  the  teachers  of  our  early  years. 

That  the  teacher  may  have  the  proper  relationship  to  the  pupil,  his  ear 
must  be  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  his  mouth  must  be  liberal  with 
words  of  consolation,  encouragement  and  advice.  He  rules  in  a  little 
world  and  the  scales  of  justice  must  be  balanced  evenly  in  his  hands. 

He  should  go  in  and  out  before  his  pupils  free  from  partiality  and 
prejudice  ;  indifferent  to  the  voice  of  envy  or  detraction  ;  shunning  evil 
and  emulous  of  good  ;  patient  of  inquiries  in  the  hours  of  duty  ;  filled 
with  a  spirit  of  industry  even  in  his  moments  of  leisure ;  gathering  up 
and  spreading  before  his  pupils  the  choicest  gems  of  literature,  art  and 
science,  that  they  may  be  early  and  truly  inspired  with  the  love  of  learn- 
ing. The  public  school  is  a  little  world  and  the  teacher  rules  therein. 
It  contains  the  rich  and  the  poor,,  the  virtuous  and  the  corrupt,  the  stu- 
dious and  the  indifferent,  the  timid  and  the  brave,  and  the  hearts  elate 
with  hope  and  courage. 

Life  is  there  no  cheat,  it  wears  no  mask,  it  assumes  no  unnatural 
position,  but  presents  itself  as  it  is.  Deformed  and  repulsive  in  some  of 
its  features,  yet  to  him  who  is  as  quick  to  discover  its  beauty  as  its  de- 
formity, its  harmony  as  its  discord,  there  is  always  a  bright  spot  on 
which  he  may  gaze  and  a  fond  hope  to  which  he  may  cling.     And  to  that 
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bright  spot  and  stronghold  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher  must  cling  and  lay 
hold  with  all  the  soul-consuming  earnestness  of  his  nature  until  he  has 
established  that  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  convinces  the  pupil  that  there  lies  dormant  in  his  nature  the  ele- 
ments of  a  man,  and  that  aided  by  the  lamp  of  Divine  Help,  he  can  ex- 
plore the'deepest,  darkest  recesses  of  earth's  mines  and  come  forth  un- 
contaminated  by  the  vile  dust  of  the  world,  bearing  only  a  beautiful  gem. 

That  sentiment  and  that  result  is  begotten  of  true  relationship. 

In  general,  the  proper  relationship  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil  is  that 
which  places  a  premium  on  manhood  and  womanhood,  which  teaches  by 
precept  and  illustrates  by  example  that  man  must  be  mastered  by  study, 
intense  thought  and  rigid  mental  discipline. 

It  is  that  which  causes  the  nobleness  of  the  mind  of  the  pupils  to  impel 
them  to  its  improvement.  It  is  that  which  furnishes  them  with  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  fact  that  they  are  too  strong  to  be  defeated  and 
that  they  must  save  themselves.  That  they  must,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word,  act  the  part  of  men  and  women  and  prepare  to  endure  toil ; 
that  nothing  can  hinder  their  success  if  they  determine  to  succeed ;  that 
work  and  win  is  the  watchword  and  that  organized  effort  and  systematic 
study,  together  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  will  enable  them  to  harmon- 
ize their  lives  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God. 

The  proper  relation  also  demands  the  attention  and  affection  of  pupils. 
Addressing  a  heedless  class  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
They  must  be  made  to  understand  so  clearly  what  the  teacher  communi- 
cates as  themselves  to  be  able  to  express  the  thought  accurately,  dis- 
tinctly and  neatly.  This  demands  precise  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  To  be  exact  thought  demands  exact  expression  and  it  cannot 
be  conveyed  without  careful  embodiment. 

That  the  relationship  may  be  earnest  and  sincere  the  teacher  must  ex- 
pect great  results. 

Nothing  presents  the  teacher  in  so  exalted  an  aspect  as  the  fact  that  he 
is  expected  to  act  with  reference  to  remote  and  distant  results. 

The  brute  must  be  tamed  with  an  immediate  reward  or  a  whip.  The 
child  must  have  his  comfit  or  his  punishment. 

But  the  teacher  is  expected  to  gauge  his  conduct  by  the  great  future. 
Little  minds  seek  immediate  results,  great  minds  look  forward. 

Many  a  teacher  who  seems  to  effect  the  most  is  really  exerting  a  su- 
perficial influence  ;  another,  in  a  far-sighted  manner  and  in  the  spirit  of 
true  relationship,  is  silently  laying  the  foundation  of  a  noble  structure. 

And  I  will  close  by  saying  that  the  teacher's  faith,  based  upon  the 
proper  relationship  in  all  of  its  details,  is  the  measure  of  the  teacher's 
usefulness.  It  is  to  him  what  conception  is  to  the  artist ;  and,  if  the 
sculptor  can  see  the  image  of  grace  and  beauty  in  the  fresh  quarried 
marble,  so  must  the  teacher  see  the  full  form  of  the  coming  man  in  the 
trembling  child  or  awkward  youth. —  The  Moderator. 
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How  can  we  Influence  the  General  Beading  of  our  Pupils  ? 

EMMA   M'K£E»   M'COOK,   NEBRASKA. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  kind  of  books  our  pupils 
indulge  in  when  lesson  hours  are  over.  The  outside  reading,  properly 
directed,  may  be  a  mine  of  general  information,  or  it  may  be  an  abyss  in 
which  all  school  work  is  engulfed.  Remembering  that  tastes  and  habits 
acquired  in  youth  cling  during  all  after  life,  we  see  at  once  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  these  youthful  minds  should  receive  the  right  bent. 

I  have  heard  parents  complain  that  their  children  had  no  taste  for 
reading,  and  cared  nothing  about  books,  but  I  think  these  are  excep- 
tional cases.  Most  boys  and  girls  are  fond  of  books,  in  fact  will  read, 
and  books,  papers  and  magazines  are  so  plentiful  that  all  may  indulge 
this  taste.  The  difficulty  is  that  literature  absolutely  harmful,  or  at 
best  negatively  good,  is  the  most  accessible.  It  will  do  no  good  to 
caution  children  against  reading  these  stories,  unless  others  possessing 
the  same  element  of  interest  are  substituted.  And  let  me  say  here,  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  people  can  be  interested  in  nothmg 
but  tales  of  thrilling  adventure.  It  is  only  after  the  taste  becomes  vitiated 
that  such  is  the  case.  I  have  seen  a  school  held  spellbound  while  listen- 
ing to  an  article  on  wonderful  trees,  to  Irving' s  Christmas  at  Bracebridge 
Hall,  or  to  Hawthorne's  Biographical  Tales.  A  few  skillfully  put  ques- 
ions,  or  words  of  explanation,  will  attract  the  attention,  which  once 
gained  is  easily  held. 

Encourage  the  use  of  reference  books  in  connection  with  their  studies. 
Do  not  tell  a  pupil  the  things  he  can  as  well  find  out  for  himself,  but 
direct  his  search.  In  speaking  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  ignorant, 
casually  mention  where  he  may  read  about  it.  Go  with  him  sometimes 
to  the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia.  Scholars  often  think  knowledge  a 
quality  inherent  in  their  teacher,  and  while  they  have  a  most  profound 
respect  for  such  erudition,  despair  of  ever  reaching  the  heights.  Try  and 
undeceive  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  fountain  from  which  you  drink. 
Say,  "  You  will  find  a  good  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Century ^  or  the 
St.  NicholaSy'  or  some  book,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  will  read  it.  Not 
long  since,  while  telling  my  history  class  something  of  the  old  English 
customs  and  houses,  I  referred  them  to  the  description  of  the  house  of 
**  Cedric  the  Saxon,"  in  *'  Ivanhoe.''  Instantly  a  hand  went  up,  with  the 
inquiry  :  "Is  *  Ivanhoe '  in  the  library  ?  "  Several  of  the  class  have 
since  read  the  book. 

Our  reading  books  contain  many  selections,  both  from  poems  and 
prose,  which  create  a  desire  to  read  the  entire  story.  We  may  foster 
this  desire  by  telling  them  something  of  the  story,  or  by  calling  attention 
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to  what  has  been  written  about  the  article  or  the  author.  Frequendy 
subjects  come  up  in  their  essay  work,  their  geography,  or  their  miscel- 
laneous work,  in  which  scholars  are  deeply  interested.  They  will  gladly 
read  even  prosy  articles  relating  to  them  if  such  articles  are  within  reach. 

A  plan  that  I  saw  successfully  followed  was  this  ;  The  seventh  grade  in 
one  of  our  neighboring  schools  had  taken  a  premium  at  the  county  fair, 
and  with  the  money  thus  gained  subscribed  for  a  weekly  newspaper  and 
a  young  people's  magazine,  the  SL  Nicholas^  I  think.  These,  together 
with  books  and  papers  which  individual  pupils  brought  from  their 
homes,  were  placed  on  a  table  along  with  the  reference  books,  and  when 
lessons  were  mastered  the  pupils  were  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  table  and 
make  use  of  them.  This  plan  had  a  twofold  advantage  ;  it  served  as  an 
incentive  to  hard  study,  that  leisure  might  be  gained  for  reading,  and  it 
helped  to  form  the  habit  of  employing  to  good  purpose  the  spare  mo- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  that  some  such  plan  might  be  followed  in  all  our 
schools  with  good  effect.  I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  Weekly  Curreni, 
that  is  a  most  excellent  paper  for  school  use,  containing  in  a  short  space 
the  gist  of  the  current  news. 

In  some  of  the  departments  of  our  school,  reading  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  morning  occasionally  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  opening 
exercises.  In  this  way  several  books  were  read  during  the  year.  All  of 
the  books  chosen  were  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  order,  or  would  not 
be  so  considered  by  those  who  would  feed  the  youthful  mind  only  upon 
those  books  already  ranked  among  the  classics. 

In  one  of  the  intermediate  grades,  **  Jack  Hazard  **  was  the  first  read, 
and  one  was  selected  mainly  to  awaken  interest  in  those  exceptional 
few  who  cared  nothing  for  books  or  reading ;  and  in  awakening  interest 
it  proved  an  unqualified  success.  It  was  followed  by  "  JLittle  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  after  which  came  some  of  the  ''Tanglewood  Tales,'*  and 
one  of  "  Abbott's  Histories  for  Young  People"  is  now  holding  their  at- 
tention. 

After  lessons  are  learned,  children  naturally  incline  to  recreative  read- 
ing. There  are  scores  of  books  and  magazines  that  need  only  to  be 
placed  in  their  hands  to  insure  perusal.  Among  these  I  may  mention 
Miss  Alcott's  "  Little  Women  and  Little  Men."  I  don't  know  but  the 
**  Zigzag  Journeys  "  might  come  under  this  head ;  the  latter  will  fascinate 
both  girls  and  boys.  The  YoutfC  s  Companion  and  Wide  Awake  are  too 
well  known  to  need  mention.  Place  in  the  hands  of  the  young  readers 
works  of  fiction,  but  be  careful  that  they  are  such  as  give  a  true  idea  of 
life  and  character,  and  do  not  allow  fiction  to  supersede  all  other  reading. 

We  cannot  always  choose  books  for  our  pupils  ;  different  tastes  and 
needs  call  for  different  suggestions.  Another  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
is  placing  the  books  within  the  reach  of  alL  Here  the  teacher  and 
parent  should  co-operate.     There  are  many  parents  who  wish  to  supply 
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their  children  with  good  reading,  but  aside  from  knowing  that  dime 
novels  are  bad,  are  ignorant  of  their  needs.  Often  suggestions  from  the 
teacher  will  be 'kindly  received  and  gladly  followed.  The  extent  of  our 
influence  in  this  way  will  depend  upon  the  intimacy  of  our  relations  with 
the  pupils  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  closeness  of  our  acquaintance  with 
their  parents. 

Directing  the  reading  of  young  people  requires  much  careful  study, 
tact  and  hard  work,  which  is  made  harder  by  the  apparent  lack  of  suc- 
cess. But  thi3  is  not  a  work  in  which  results  may  be  quickly  seen,  and 
after  all,  if  among  the  forty  consigned  to  our  care,  a  half  dozen  are  taught 
to  read  the  best  things  in  the  best  way,  are  we  not  amply  repaid  ? — 
Western  School  Journal, 


Teohnioal  Orammar. 

J.  B.  EXCELL,  TENNESSEE. 

'  ^  Hints  and  Suggestions. 

The  great  trouble  in  teaching  technical  grammar  is  that  the  teacher 
tries  to  teach  too  much  instead  of  teaching  some  things  well.     Avoid  a 
cumbrous  phraseology.     Nothing  so  disheartens  a  student  as  to  have  a 
multiplicity   of  words   to  learn,   especially  words  that  mean  nothing. 
Grammar  deals  with  speech  in  its  full  maturity  and  hence  children  can- 
not be  expected  to  fully  grasp  the  science  of  the  language  in  the  earliest 
years.     Give  what  can  be  understood  and  what  careful  drill  can  make 
plain.     Dr.  E.  E.  White,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Pedagogy,**  says  :  "  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  the  facts  of  language  are  best  reached  by 
synthesis.     The  young  pupil  best  learns  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
the  nature  and  use  of  modifiers,  by  actually  expressing  and  modifying  his 
own  thought.     It  is  the  thought  that  gives  being  and  form  to  the  sen- 
tence,  and  hence  the  thought  must  be  grasped  before  the  sentence  can  be 
analyzed,  and  the  clearer  the  grasp  the  easier  the  analysis.     Synthesis 
begins  with  the  thought  and  thus  becomes  the  natural  road  to  grammar. 
It  should  precede  analysis,  and  both  synthesis  and  analysis  should  pre- 
pare the  way  for  technical  grammar.*' 

A  simple  sentence  is  the  unit  of  thought.  It  can  be  analyzed  into  its 
two  principal  parts — subject  and  predicate.  Analyze  numerous  sentences 
like  "  The  boy  runs,*'  and  after  the  recognition  of  the  facts,  teach  the 
definitions  of  subject  and  predicate  and  sentence.  It  then  should  be 
shown  that  the  subject  is  a  noun  and  the  predicate  a  verb.  Then  the 
various  modifiers  can  be  introduced.  Teach  the  object,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  out  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  Do  not  confine  the 
work  to  sentences  in  the  book,  but  have  numerous  examples  of  your  own 
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and  require  pupils  to  construct  their  own  sentences.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
the  "  old  fashioned  "  parsing.  It  is  not  "  fashionable  *'  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  nowadays.  Do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  pupils  memorize 
certain  work.  One  trouble  in  modern  teaching  is  that  many  persons  are 
beginning  to  think  that  the  teacher  must  do  all  the  work  and  that  the 
pupil  must  do  nothing,  because  there  is  danger  of  his  brain  being  over- 
taxed !  The  sooner  this  idea  is  dispelled  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
pupil.  Do  not  allow  verbs  to  be  learned  by  rote.  Drill  in  the  formation 
of  sentences  which  shall  contain  all  the  auxiliaries,  and  require  the  imme- 
diate use  and  understanding  of  sentences  containing  a  verb  in  any  mood, 
tense,  number  and  person. 

Some  idea  of  work  to  be  done  can  be  had  from  the  following  outline. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  complete ;  it  is  intended  to  be  suggestive. 

Work  to  be  done  in  Technical  Grammar, 

Analysis :  Simple  sentences  containing  subject  and  predicate  ;  subject, 
predicate  and  object ;  subject  or  object  modified  by  noun  in  possessive 
case,  apposition  or  adjective  ;  predicate  modified  by  an  adverb ;  com- 
pound subjects,  predicates  or  objects  ;  word  modifiers  ;  prepositional  ad- 
jectives and  adverbial  phrase  modifiers,  noun  and  adjective  complements 
after  the  verb  **  to  be"  ;  noun,  pronoun  and  adjective  attributes  ;  easy 
compound  sentences  ;  complex  sentences  with  adjective,  adverb  and  noun 
clauses. 

Work  to  be  done  in  classifying  :  Sentences  as  declarative,  interroga- 
tive, imperative  and  exclamatory  ;  nouns — proper  and  common ;  pro- 
nouns— personal,  possessive  and  interrogative ;  verbs — transitive  and  in- 
transitive, regular  and  irregular. 

Inflection  and  parsing :  Singular  and  plural  forms  of  nouns  and  the 
possessive  case  ;  kind,  gender  and  case  of  nouns  ;  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs ;  conjugation  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs  in  all  the 
moods  (except  the  potential,  so  called),  and  both  voices,  giving  simple 
progressive  and  emphatic  forms. 

Punctuation  and  capitalization  :  Use  of  period,  interrogation  point,  ex- 
clamation point,  comma,  capital  letters,  quotation  marks  ;  the  use  of  all 
these  should  be  taught  from  the  examples  and  sentences  used  in  the  work 
of  the  class. 

Synthetic  work  :  Construction  of  simple  sentences  in  the  various  forms 
with  compound  subject,  compound  predicate  and  compound  object ;  the 
same  with  word  modifiers ;  with  adverb  modifiers  ;  constant  drill  of  pupils 
in  the  formation  and  use  of  sentences  which  contain  the  most  common 
irregular  verbs ;  construction  of  compound  sentences ;  construction  of 
complex  sentences :  drill  in  the  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  clauses  ; 
changing  declarative  to  interrogative  sentences,  and  vice  versa  ;  changing 
sentences  having  the  verb  in  the  active  voice  to  sentences  having  the 
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same  verb  in  the  passive  voice  ;  changing  phrases  into  clauses,  and  vice 
versa  ;  expressing  the  same  thought  in  the  form  of  simple,  complex  and 
compound  sentences  ;  formation  of  sentences  having  particular  reference 
to  the  correct  order  of  modifying  words,  phrases  and  clauses. 

Written  work  :  Besides  careful  written  work  that  is  necessarily  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  work  outlined  above,  there  should  be  the  constant 
reproduction  of  stories  read  by  pupils  or  teacher,  stories  suggested  by 
pictures,  description  of  objects,  friendly  letters,  historical  narratives,  para- 
phrasing of  poetry — in  all  of  which  work  there  should  be  careful  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  construction  of  paragraphs. — Southwestern  Journal  of 
Education, 


Obedience  of  Ohildren. 


Although  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  there  are  still 
some  points  which  I  think  have  not  been  sufficiently  or  distinctly  pre- 
sented, and  on  which  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  accompanied  with  a 
statement  of  facts,  derived  from  much  experience  with  children  during  a 
long  life. 

I  have  observed  that  diiferent  persons  of  equal  abilities  have  a  very 
unlike  control  of  those  placed  in  their  care.  Some  appear  to  have  a  sort 
of  magnetic  influence,  and  they  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  effecting  prompt 
obedience.  They  don't  have  to  beat,  thump,  pound,  and  apply  the  whip; 
none  of  these  appliances  are  ever  resorted  to.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  who  deem  themselves  strictly  conscientious  and  good  Chris- 
tians, who  suffer  continued  annoyance  and  unhappiness  from  fractious 
children.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  great  difference,  this  striking  con- 
trast ?  The  difference  is  largely  owing  to  uniformity  in  the  management 
of  the  successful  person,  and  to  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful one.     Let  me  illustrate  by  means  of  a  few  examples. 

There  were  two  well-known  teachers  in  a  city  school.  One,  Mr.  B., 
was  rather  stern  and  severe,  perhaps  needlessly  so  ;  but  he  was  always 
just  and  always  uniform  ;  the  children  knew  every  time  just  where  to  find 
him.  He  commanded  their  respect,  and  they  did  as  he  wanted  them. 
This  uniformity  on  his  part  gave  him  a  personal  presence — some  would 
call  it  magnetism.  The  other,  Mr.  C.  (holding  an  equals  position  in  the 
institution),  was  naturally  mild  and  pleasant,  and  by  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance would  be  esteemed  a  very  agreeable  man.  But  he  was  not  uniform 
— often  too  indulgent,  and  frequently,  when  fatigued  or  with  a  headache, 
too  impatient  and  irregular.  The  scholars  never  knew  where  to  find  him 
— sometimes  very  amiable,  sometimes  quite  unjust.  If  they  wanted  to 
practice  some  particular  trick,  he  could  not  prevent  them.  He  did  not 
command  their  respect,  and  his  attempted  control  of  classes  was  a  failure. 
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Another  instance.  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  whom  I  employed  in 
the  institution  of  which  I  had  charge,  was  a  person  of  uncommon  abilities 
and  an  excellent  teacher,  but  he  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  order  in 
his  classes.  Students  would  whisper  to  each  other  and  crack  jokes 
during  recitations,  all  of  which  he  would  bear  with  great  patience  for  a 
day  or  two  without  saying  anything  ;  after  which  he  would  give  them  a 
full  and  excellent  lecture  on  such  conduct,  but  it  never  answered  the  de- 
sired  purpose.  I  told  him  I  would  take  his  largest  and  most  difficult 
class  for  one  week.  We  had  hardly  commenced  the  first  recitation  when 
an  infraction  of  order  occurred.  I  immediately  stopped  the  recitation, 
and  told  them  we  would  have  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  All  were  silent 
for  a  moment,  when  1  told  them  to  proceed.  Whenever  disorder,  how- 
ever small,  occurred,  I  immediately  requested  the  class  to  stop  till  order 
was  restored,  and  took  care  never  to  omit  a  single  instance.  Had  I  neg- 
lected noticing  a  single  case,  the  spell  would  have  been  broken,  and  they 
would  have  expected  that  the  next  would  likewise  be  overlooked.  In 
less  than  two  days  perfect  order  was  observed,  for  which  they  were 
pleasantly  commended ;  and  they  all  admitted  that  the  new  condition 
was  *' ever-so- much  more  satisfactory'*  and  helpful  to  their  studies.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  speak  sternly ;  uniformity  was  the  great  secret,  and 
insisting  pleasantly  and  promptly  on  their  yielding.  Children  are  re- 
markably quick  to  observe  ;  and  they  will  see  at  a  glance  the  difference 
between  a  teacher  or  parent  who  pursues  a  steady  course,  and  one  who 
acts  by  fits  and  starts. 

I  once  boarded  in  a  family  where  there  were  several  children.  The 
mother  was  an  excellent  and  amiable  woman,  but  she  had  no  control. 
They  disobeyed  her  or  not,  as  inclination  prompted,  not  because  they 
were  bad,  for  they  were  not,  but  because  they  saw  that  she  did  not  insist 
on  invariable  obedience.  But  a  ten-year-old  daughter  (possibly  she  was 
nearer  eleven)  named  M.  was  made  of  different  material.  She  had  per- 
fect control  over  the  other  children.  I  have  heard  the  mother  say  to 
some  of  them  when  they  neglected  to  obey,  **  Now,  if  you  do  not  do 
this  or  that,  I  will  call  M.*'  She  knew  that  *' M."  would  make  them 
mind,  which  she  always  did.  That  girl  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  mar- 
ried a  man  who  became  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress. 

Occasionally,  and  not  very  rarely,  I  have  met  with  bad  exceptions.  A 
neighbor  had  several  boys.  The  irregular  course  of  the  father  made 
them  tricky  and  deceptive.  They  learned  to  measure  his  temper  for  the 
occasion,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  If  they  happened  to  see  sunshine 
on  his  face,  they  did  not  fear  or  avoid  him.  If  a  storm  was  brewing, 
they  were  not  to  be  found,  and  they  kept  at  a  distance  till  all  was  blown 
over.  Of  course,  that  man  had  no  proper  control  over  his  boys,  but  he 
educated  them  into  evil  habits. 

It  may  be  objected  that  very  few  persons  have  the  natural  gift  required 
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for  the  constant  exercise  of  suavity,  justice  and  uniformity.  Judging 
from  results,  this  would  seem  to  be  so.  But  right  views,  and  correspond- 
ing earnestness,  would  correct  what  appears  to  be  a  natural  difference. 
The  trouble  is,  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  is  not  appreciated. 
Slip-shod  managers  shut  out  from  their  view  the  future  happiness  or  mis- 
ery of  their  children,  and  often  allow  caprice  and  passion  to  control 
them.  While  men  think  more  of  the  dollars  which  they  desire  to  make 
than  anything  else,  the  evil  will  continue.  It  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
constant  study,  with  as  much  earnestness  at  least  as  the  banker  pursues 
his  profits,  the  merchant  his  percentage  of  gains,  or  the  farmer  the  suc- 
cess of  his  crops,  when  it  may  certainly  be  acquired  if  it  does  not  exist 
naturally.  With  the  right  kind  of  control  of  children,  commenced  early 
and  continued  faithfully  through  years,  it  will  very  rarely  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  switch  or  other  instruments  of  bodily  torture — ^a  kind  of 
punishment  which  is,  in  fact,  often  only  visiting  the  defective  manage- 
ment of  the  parent  on  those  who  may  be  less  to  blame. 

The  parent  or  teacher  who  has  not  complete  control  of  his  temper 
should  never  have  charge  of  children.  Passion  is  a  poor  guide  in  action. 
And  this  naturally  leads  to  another  and  a  quite  different  branch  of  the 
subject,  which  every  man  who  is  a  farmer  should  well  understand.  Do- 
mestic animals  are  often  spoiled  and  tortured  through  the  influence  of 
passion.  The  principle  which  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  down,  applied  to 
animals,  may  be  used  to  teach  them  almost  anything  possible.  But  the 
man  who  cannot  perfectly  control  his  temper  should  never  be  placed  over 
horses  and  cattle. — /,  /,  T, ,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


Oorreot  Habits  in  SohooL 


There  is  an  innate  principle  or  force  which  leads  us  to  do  with  ease  and 
growing  certainty  what  we  do  often.  Upon  the  proper  development  and 
right  tendency  of  this  force  rests  substantial  character.  However  good 
may  be  the  intention,  and  however  strong  may  be  the  will-power,  without 
the  support  of  well-fixed  habits  success  is  always  uncertain.  What  then 
should  be  the  relation  of  school  discipline  to  the  formation  of  habits,  and 
what  are  some  of  the  habits  that  need  to  have  the  interested  care  of  the 
teacher?  There  are  physical  habits,  mental  habits  and  moral  habits. 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  tendencies  that  very  much  influence  the  posture 
and  movements  of  the  body  and  largely  determine  its  appetites,  and 
there  are  tendencies  that  lead  the  mind  in  channels  of  thought  and  in- 
cline the  will  towards  certain  lines  of  conduct.  Over  all  these  the 
builder  of  character  should  have  a  watchful  eye.  However  extensive  be 
the  book  of  knowledge,  and  however  high  be  the  motives,  the  youth  who 
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starts  out  on  the  duties  of  life  with  wrong  habits,  is  already  on  the  road 
to  certain  failure,  and  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  this  road  is  to  correct 
his  habits. 

Into  almost  every  school  there  come  boys  and  girls  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter of  arithmetic  or  English  grammar  is  of  far  less  importance  than  that 
of  habit.  But  the  skilful  teacher  soon  learns  that  proper  care  extended 
to  the  habits  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  instruction  given  in  arith- 
metic and  other  branches,  or  with  the  pupils'  capacity  to  learn,  and  the 
teacher  who  is  careful  to  look  after  the  habits  of  the  pupils  is  doubly  paid 
in  the  general  appearance  and  good  order  of  the  school. 

The  inter-dependent  relation  between  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
habits  is  such  that  the  neglect  of  either  impairs  the  other  two.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  regard  the  attitude  and  movements  of  the  body,  and  are 
carefully  temperate  in  their  appetites,  will  not  only  excel  in  health  and 
general  appearance,  but,  other  things  equal,  they  will  be  more  systematic 
and  accurate  in  thought,  and  in  all  things  more  reliable. 

Unfortunate  is  the  child  whose  teacher  has  a  dull  appreciation  of  bodily 
training,  and  unhappy  should  be  the  teacher  whose  school  is  filled  with 
lounging  boys  and  girls,  whose  gawky  movements  show  little  care,  and 
whose  illy -cultured  tastes  seek  solace  in  the  tobacco  quid,  the  cigarette  or 
the  chewing-gum. 

Limited  space  will  allow  us  to  notice  only  some  of  the  more  important 
habits  that  properly  come  under  the  attention  of  school  training,  and 
should  have  the  special  care  of  the  teacher. 

I.  Habit  of  Obedience.  In  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world 
there  are  certain  fixed  laws,  and  whatever  be  the  undertaking,  full  success 
depends  upon  obedience  to  some  one  or  more  of  these  laws.  He  who 
would  be  well  and  strong  must  obey  the  laws  of  health  and  physical 
growth,  and  he  who  desires  vigor  and  exactness  of  thought  must  regard 
the  laws  of  mind.  Thus  in  all  worthy  effort,  obedience  to  law  is  the  price 
of  success.  The  exhortation,  *'  My  son,  forget  not  my  law,  but  let  thine 
heart  keep  my  commandments,"  is  of  no  less  importance  to* day  than  in 
the  time  of  the  wise  teacher.  Through  its  reasonable  and  consistent 
rules,  and  its  wise  and  therefore  natural  methods,  the  school  should  foster 
in  its  pupils  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  and  a  high  respect  for  law. 

II.  Habits  of  Accurate  Observation,  There  are  few  things  in  which 
we  differ  more  than  in  our  habits  of  observation.  Two  persons  pass  over 
the  same  road ;  one  sees  almost  everything  along  the  way,  the  other  sees 
very  little,  or  it  may  be  that  both  see  very  much  the  same  things,  but 
while  one  has  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  objects  seen,  the  ideas  of  the 
other  are  much  confused.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  that  the  one 
has  habits  of  accurate  observation,  while  the  other  has  not.  As  with 
these  two  passing  over  the  road,  so  holds  the  lesson  of  experiment  in  the 
different  walks  and  situations  of  life.     The  one  who  has  acquired  habits 
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of  accurate  observation  is  found  to  have  more  definite  ideas  and  hence 
more  reliable  knowledge. 

Attention  is  very  closely  related  to  observation,  and  a  careful  observer 
of  objects  is  generally  a  careful  listener  and  a  careful  reader. 

Students  who  carefully  observe,  not  only  acquire  definite  conceptions 
of  external  objects,  but  their  ideas  obtained  by  reading  are  more  nearly 
correct.  As  a  rule,  the  accurate  observer  is  the  more  interested  and  re- 
liable thinker.  Among  different  individuals  there  are  differences  of  fac- 
uhies  and  capacities.  Yet  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  observation  are 
very  largely  the  result  of  training.  The  accurate  observer  becomes  such 
by  careful  and  frequent  observations,  and  correct  habits  of  observing,  if 
formed  at  all,  are  generally,  in  large  part,  formed  during  the  first  years 
of  student  life.  At  this  time  of  early  childhood,  the  faculties  of  obser- 
vation are  naturally  very  active,  and  in  this  day  of  natural  history  and 
object  teaching,  the  school  will  fail  of  its  opportunity  and  be  derelict  of 
duty  that  does  not  adapt  its  studies  and  methods  to  the  natural  training 
of  these  faculties,  and  thus  do  its  part  in  helping  Mother  Nature  to  de- 
velop in  the  children  habits  of  careful  observation. 

III.  Habits  of  Industry,  Activity  is  a  law  of  nature,  and,  as  such,  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  exemplified  than  in  the  busy  make-up  of  the  child. 
When  this  natural  desire  to  do  is  taught  to  go  in  proper  lines  of  system- 
atic work,  labor  becomes  easy  and  the  performance  of  duty  a  pleasure. 
It  has  been  said,  ''  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work."  It 
might  be  said,  and  with  equal  propriety — blessed  is  the  individual  who 
loves  to  work,  who  has  retained  the  industrious  habit  of  childhood.  The 
work  done  is  the  true  measure  of  success.  It  is  not  so  much  what  one 
can  do  as  it  is  what  one  will  do.  The  former  marks  capacity,  the  latter 
measures  the  true  worth,  and  depends  upon  the  inclination  to  work. 

A  chief  end  of  education  is  the  ability  and  inclination  to  do  work, 
whether  that  work  be  mental  or  physical. 

The  knowledge  which  is  obtained  at  school  is  at  best  limited,  and  very 
indefinite,  but  the  pupil  who  has  acquired  the  power  and  love  of  study  is 
on  the  way  to  pleasant  fields  of  research,  and  a  more  satisfactory  scholar- 
ship. The  great  scholars  of.  history  were  first  industrious  students,  and 
the  eminently  useful  have  ever  been  busy  workers.  The  school  should 
be  deemed  the  best  success  that  gets  the  best  results  in  the  willing  work 
of  its  pupils. 

IV.  Habits  of  Self  help.  Individualism  is  an  essential  element  in  re- 
liable character.  Without  it  there  is  but  little  independence  of  thought 
or  conception  of  purpose.  The  man  or  woman  without  individualism  is 
the  flabby  jelly  fish  floating  in  the  current  of  society.  Now  individual- 
ism is  not  the  habit  of  self-help,  but  the  two  are  very  closely  related.  To 
cultivate  the  habit  of  self-help  is  to  strengthen  the  principle  of  individual- 
ism.    Karl  Rosenkranz  has  well  said  that  *'  the  end  and  aim  of  education 
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is  the  emancipation  of  the  youth.  It  strives  to  make  him  self-dependent, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  become  so,  it  wishes  to  retire  and  to  be  able  to 
leave  him  to  the  sole  responsibility  of  his  actions."  A  chief  end  of  the 
teacher's  work  then,  is  to  assist  the  pupils  in  finding  themselves  and  in 
learning  somewhat  of  their  powers,  etc.,  and  to  direct  them  in  the  proper 
development  and  training  of  these  powers. 

To  attain  this  end  the  boys  and  girls  must  be  thrown  back  on  to  them- 
selves, and  taught  to  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  their  own  resources. 
The  work  assigned  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
pupils.  Then  instead  of  doing  the  work  for  them  they  are  only  to  have 
such  assistance  as  will  encourage  them  to  do  it  for  themselves.  When- 
ever assistance  is  carried  beyond  this  point  it  fails  of  its  end. 

It  generally  requires  less  tact,  patience  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  do  the  work  than  to  sufficiently  enlighten  and  encourage  the 
pupil,  and  is  it  not  at  this  point,  fellow  teachers,  that  we  are  apt  to  fail, 
and  is  it  not  largely  because  of  our  failures  at  this  point  that  the  habit  of 
self-help  is  so  little  manifest  in  most  of  our  schools  ? — John  IV.  Woody, 
in  The  Student, 


Language  Training. 

Right  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  is  the  only  rational  means  of 
acquiring  the  ability  to  use  good  English.  Perhaps  the  hearing  and  read- 
ing of  good  English  should  be  named  as  auxiliary.  In  former  days  we 
taught  our  pupils  grammar,  and  some  of  those  more  advanced  studied 
rhetoric,  in  the  fond  expectation  that  they  would  thereby  be  enabled  to 
speak  and  write  good  English.  Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  we  have 
turned  to  "  language  lessons ' '  with  great  confidence  that  through  these 
the  desired  end  would  be  reached.  But,  as  conducted  in  most  schools, 
these  are  little  more  than  diluted  grammar  lessons,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  we  have  made  much  gain. 

In  education,  as  in  religion,  the  tendency  of  human  nature  is  ever  to 
routine  and  formalism.  The  spirit  and  the  life  are  not  easily  discerned 
by  the  eye  of  sense  ;  hence  the  readiness  with  which  the  majority  of  man- 
kind are  content  with  seeming  rather  than  being — with  the  outward  ap- 
pearance rather  than  the  inward  reality.  It  is  so  with  much  of  our  school 
work.  Many  teachers  can  make  a  display  of  organization  and  mechan- 
ism, study  courses  and  programmes,  object  lessons  and  language  lessons, 
and  what  not,  without  the  ability  to  stir  the  inner  fountains  of  thought. 

Language  training,  not  preceded  and  accompanied  by  clear  and  vigor- 
ous thinking,  is  of  little  worth.  The  right  order  is  something  to  say  that 
is  worth  saying,  and  a  good  way  to  say  it.  First,  apprehend  a  subject 
then  comprehend  it,  and  finally  embody  it  in  words. 
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Language  training,  then,  is  not  so  much  a  separate  school  exercise  as 
an  end  or  aim  of  all  school  exercises.  Every  lesson  studied  and  recited 
should  have  its  culmination  in  clear,  concise,  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  thought  it  contains  and  suggests.  —  OAw  Ed,  Monthly. 


What  Should  be  Done  to  Make  Latin  More  Practical  7 

If  by  **  practical  "  is  meant,  **  that  may  be  reduced  to  actual  use,'*  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  possible  answer  to  the  above  question  is,  Give 
the  pupil  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language.  And  whether 
the  end  in  view  be  merely  mental  discipline  or  ability  to  use  the  language 
in  original  investigation  in  the  departments  of  history,  law,  philology  or 
theology,  this  knowledge  may  be  best  attained  by  holding  up  as  an  aim 
before  the  pupil  the  acquirement  of  such  a  mastery  over  the  language 
that  he  may  readily  read  it  at  sight. 

In  beginning  Latin,  this  is  the  ideal  that  we  place  before  the  pupil  from 
the  very  start,  that  he  is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the 
Latin  sentence  without  translating  into  English,  and  that  the  translation 
into  English  is  to  be  not  a  word  for  word  rendering,  but  the  expression 
in  the  best  English  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable,  of  the  thought  already 
acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin. 

The  drill  in  grammar,  both  in  etymology  and  in  syntax,  is  persistent 
and  severe.  In  the  treatment  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  pupil  is 
trained  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  stem  and  ending,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  tell  the  different  uses,  so  far  as  he  has  learned  them,  that  nouns 
with  any  given  case-ending  may  have  in  a  sentence.  With  regard  to 
verbs,  he  must  acquire  facility  in  distinguishing  stem,  mood  and  tense 
signs,  and  personal  endings. 

From  the  first,  the  class  has  numerous  exercises — Latin  into  English 
and  English  into  Latin — illustrating  the  principles  already  acquired. 
These  are  usually  given  orally  by  the  teacher,  individuals  of  the  class  re- 
plying with  the  translation  ;  though  often  the  translations  of  the  English 
into  Latin  are  written  on  the  board  for  criticism  by  the  class.  So  long  as 
the  *'  Lessons ''  is  used,  the  recitations  are  entirely  with  closed  books, 
unless  the  work  in  hand  be  sight  reading.  And  in  this  case,  the  sen- 
tences are  usually  written  upon  the  board. 

ROMAN  HISTORY. 

Our  work  in  Roman  history  commences  with  the  second  term  of  the 
year  in  which  Latin  is  begun.  One  hour  daily  during  this  term  is  de- 
voted to  the  study,  and  after  this  it  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the 
Latin  authors  read  by  the  class.     The  aim  of  the  term's  work  is  to  fix 
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thoroughly  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  fundamental  facts  of  Roman  history, 
and,  not  less  important,  to  inspire  his  mind  with  a  liking  for  the  subject. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  end,  we  have  found  it  best  to  re 
quire  of  the  pupil  the  thorough  mastery  of  some  short  text-book.  At 
present  we  are  using  Pennell's  **  Ancient  Rome.'*  Beside  this,  eight  or 
ten  pages  from  Merivale's  short  history,  treating  of  the  day's  lessons, 
are  assigned  each  day  to  the  class  for  reading.  From  a  quarter  to  a  half- 
hour  of  each  recitation  is  reserved,  to  be  occupied  by  the  teacher  or  by 
some  member  of  the  class.  This  period  is  devoted  sometimes  to  the 
more  complete  treatment  of  some  point  of  the  lesson,  but  more  often  to 
some  point  pertaining  to  Roman  antiquities.  In  this  way  a  fair  view  is 
presented  of  the  life  of  the  Roman — his  religion,  games,  dress,  buildings, 
schools,  social  life,  etc.  And  I  have  found  that  the  most  interesting 
method  of  imparting  such  information  is  to  read  a  story,  or  a  portion  of 
one,  embodying  the  facts  I  wish  to  teach.  For  example,  Wallace  in 
"Ben  Hur"  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  a  Roman  ship;  a 
Roman  feast  is  described  in  Becker's  ''  Gallus."  Beside  these  books,  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  largely  from  novels  written  by  Ebers,  Ekstein, 
Taylor,  Bulwer  and  others. — George  B,  Trumbull^  Colgate  Academy, 
Hamilton,  N,   Y. ,  in  Journal  of  Edtuation. 


Emeralds. 

Pliny  relates  that  a  tomb  at  Cyprus  bore  a  lion  carved  out  of  eme- 
ralds so  bright  they  frightened  away  the  fish  in  the  sea.  Nero  wore 
an  eyeglass  of  emerald  which  was  supposed  good  for  the  sight,  and  it  is 
said  that  lapidaries  who  cut  emeralds  have  good  eyesight  because  the  hue 
of  the  stone  refreshes  the  eye.  The  Orientals  believe  that  wearing  an 
emerald  imparts  courage  and  averts  disaster.  It  was  ground  down  and 
taken  as  a  medicine  in  doses  of  six  grains  as  a  cure  for  various  disorders. 
At  the  conquest  of  Peru  the  Spaniards  captured  hundred  weights  of  eme- 
ralds, and  one;  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Esmeralda,  was  the  size  of  an 
ostrich  egg,  Cortez  gave  his  bride  a  large  emerald  carved  like  a  rose, 
which  roused  the  Queen's  envy  and  lost  him  the  court  favor. — Susan 
Power,  in  Wide  Awake, 


The  Recitation. 


The  successful  teacher  will  never  fail  to  have  his  work  carefully  mapped 
out  ere  he  appears  before  his  class.  In  each  recitation  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  rules  that  should  be  followed,  the  teacher  using  his  judgment  in 
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regard  to  introducing  new  features.  Without  this  previous  arrangement 
of  his  plan  the  work  is  very  apt  to  be  carried  through  in  a  haphazard 
manner,  and  but  little  is  accomplished.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
important  points  which  it  is  positively  wrong  to  neglect : 

1.  Review  the  preceding  lesson. 

2.  Critical  examination  of  the  regular  lesson. 

3.  Give  each  pupil  a  chance. 

4.  Avoid  hobbies. 

5.  Keep  to  the  lesson. 

6.  Let  the  pupils  do  the  work. 

7.  Do  not  talk  too  much. 

flmproper    {Leading. 

8.  Manner  of  questioning.  •<  y  j.  ^^^^  \ 

^       ^^  X  Catechetical. 

9.  Do  not  depend  on  text- book. 

10.  Insist  on  promptness. 

11.  Insist  on  good  language. 

12.  Require  written  abstracts  from  time  to  time. 

13.  Illustrate  the  lesson. 

14.  Exercise  care  in  assigning  lessons. 

15.  Close  recitation  promptly. 

OBJECTS  OF   RECITATION. 

1.  To  find  out  what  the  pupils  know. 

2.  To  find  out  what  the  pupils  do  not  know. 

3.  To  give  instruction.—  Carolina   Teacher, 


Does  He  Enow? 

Does  the  Superintendent,  or  any  one  else  who  calls  into  a  school  and  stays  from  ten  to 
thirty  minutes,  know  whether  the  teacher  is  doing  his  duty  or  not  ? 

We  think  not. 

Sometimes,  when  it  may  appear  that  the  school  should  be  in  good  condition,  owing  to 
the  time  it  has  been  in  session,  there  is  a  drawback  either  as  a  consequence  of  bad 
weather  or  absence  of  pupils,  the  former  almost  invariably  causing  the  latter. 

Furthermore,  we  must  admit  that  absence  and  IrreguUrily  in  attendance  are  due  to 
many  causes.  The  parents  keep  their  children  at  home  oftimes  because  they  are  not  able 
to  do  any  better.  We  have  seen  four  and  five  children  of  different  families  shoeless,  when 
their  parents  had  much  less  than  two  dollars  altogether,  and  that  when  it  was  cold.  We 
know  that  these  children  are  kept  at  home  until  their  parents  can  obtain  shoes  for  them, 
and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  those  children  at  work  when  their  parents  are  busy 
on  the  farm,  be  it  ever  so  fair. 

Sometimes,  when  these  and  other  barriers  are  influencing  the  condition  of  the  school, 
in  steps  the  Superintendent.     He  looks  on  for  a  few  minutes,  asks  a  few  questions,  and 
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encourages  the  teacher  by  telling  him  he  most  do  better  or  his  place  will  be  filled  by  some 
one  who  can. 

Pretty  good.  That  may  be  a  good,  faithful,  earnest  teacher ;  yet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, unknown  to  the  Superintendent,  his  school  fails  to  giye  satisfaction  when  the  visit 
is  made. 

Again,  the  Superintendent  may  happen  in  when  all  the  scholars  are  present,  the  weather 
being  fair  and  all  other  hindrances  removed.  Well,  the  Superintendent  has  but  a  short 
time  to  stay ;  the  teacher  feels  happy  because  he  knows  what  he  is  able  to  do.  He  calls 
out  his  best  pupils,  as  the  time  is  short,  dazzles  the  Superintendent,  and  sends  him  away 
under  a  glorious  impression.  How  pleased  the  Superintendent  and  teacher  are!  The 
teacher  almost  believes  that  *'  Time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all  men." 

Does  the  Superintendent  know  in  either  of  the  above  cases  what  the  teacher  is  doing  ? 
We  must  say  that  the  parents  are  better  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  school  than  any 
one  else. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  when  a  community  is  satisfied  with  the  labors  of  its  teacher 
it  is  easy  to  say,  *'He  is  a  good  teacher;**  provided  the  community  is  intelligent,  and  that 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Superintendent  with  some  of  the  patrons  will  prove  helpful. — 
C,  Indian  Creeks  Va. 


Baby  Bunting; 

[The  following  verses  were  written  by  Noelwa  Mangum,  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old, 

and  recited  at  a  recent  school  entertainment  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. — 

Eds.] 

One  bright  morning  in  May 

Dear  old  grandmother  Gray 

Went  out  hunting  and  hunting 

For  poor  Baby  Bunting. 

Baby  is  only  a  child. 
Sweet,  tender,  and  mild. 
With  eyes  of  sky  blue, 
And  hair  of  golden  hue. 

Baby  dear  had  gone  away 
With  faithful  old  dog  Ray, 
And  all  sought  her  in  every  place 
With  a  sad  and  weary  face. 

The  mother  was  almost  crazy. 
For  the  servant  was  so  lazy 
She  would  not  go  hunting 
For  darling  Baby  Bunting. 

When  Mother  had  done  all  she  could 
And  the  neighbors  no  more  would. 
Then  faithful  old  dog  Ray 
Next  day  came  back  full  of  fun  and  play. 

When  Mother  saw  Ray, 
Baby  Bunting  contentedly  lay 
On  his  back,  full  of  joy  and  glee. 
As  happy  as  happy  could  be. 
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Notes. 

Every  accession  man  makes  to  his  knowledge  enlarges  his  power.— /Vix/mi  £fooii. 

The  teacher  must  win  his  pupils.  Every  power  of  his  personality  should  be  put  forth 
with  this  end  in  view,  not  for  the  sake  of  winning  them  per  se,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  help 
that  comes  out  of  it.  Pupils  will  gladly  do  for  one  they  like  that  which  otherwise  would 
be  an  irksome  task.  Assured  of  the  regard  and  respect  of  his  pupils,  a  teacher  can 
accomplish  tremendous  results.  In  some  schools  the  tasks  are  performed,  but  the  spirit 
that  animates  the  young  people  is  not  the  spontaneous  effort  that  comes  from  a  desire  to 
please,  but  rather  is  the  work  done  because  they  know  they  have  to.  With  a  school  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  the  question  of  discipline  becomes  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

The  influences  radiating  from  a  school-room  are  various  and  potent.  If  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  earnestness  and  energy,  if  there  is  thorough  and  hard  work  required,  the 
effect  will  be  felt  elsewhere  than  in  the  school. 

The  secret  of  effective  discipline  is  to  keep  each  pupil  busy  with  some  work  in  which 
he  is  interested.  To  provide  work  for  each  one  in  this  way  requires  skill;  but  the  teacher 
must  get  the  skill  in  some  way  or  he  must  fail. 

Social  reading  should  be  encouraged.  The  industry  in  many  a  sewing  circle  has  been 
enlivened  by  a  well-selected  reading  by  one  of  their  number.  Reading  circles  ought  to 
be  maintained  in  every  town,  and  the  teacher  should  be  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise. — 
Antm. 

The  one  crowning  qualification  of  the  perfect  teacher  is  sympathy — sympathy  with 
young  children,  with  their  wants  and  their  ways ;  without  this  all  other  qualifications  fail 
to  achieve  the  highest  success. — FUch, 

Sometimes  I  think  that  we /r^mcTno/ teachers  are  the  worst  teachers;  a  non-profes- 
sional teacher  certainly  appears  to  produce  more  lasting  results.  If  a  boy  goes  into  a 
counting-room  he  very  soon  learns  from  those  over  him  principles  of  business  that  he  never 
forgets ;  if  he  goes  into  the  woods  with  an  Indian  guide,  the  Indian,  unable  perhaps  to 
read  or  write,  will  immediately  put  in  practice  the  very  laws  of  pedagogy,  so  ably  advo- 
cated by  Joseph  Payne,  Compayr^,  Herbert  Spencer,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  others,  and 
the  result  is  a  real  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  power  gained  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
If  this  same  boy  goes  to  school  or  college  and  studies  geometry,  or  logic,  or  history,  the 
chances  are  that  six  months  after  he  has  dropped  a  subject  it  has  entirely  gone  from  him. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  reason  for  this  lies  so  much  in  a  lack  of  taste  for  the  subject  as 
in  the  absence  of  a  proper  method.  Let  the  pupil  do  most  of  the  work  here  as  in  other 
cases,  and  the  result  will  amount  to  something. 

I  once  studied  logic  for  six  months,  and  all  that  I  remember  of  it  now  is  the  word  ^^r- 
bara,  I  once  went  skating  with  a  friend  who  taught  me  to  make  the  «  grape  vine,"  and 
years  aflerward,  although  I  had  not  skated  in  the  meanwhile,  I  found  that  I  could  still 
make  the  '<  grape-vine."  I  once  took  a  year's  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  did  fairiy 
well  in  it;  a  year  after  dropping  the  subject  I  was  called  upon  to  teach  it,  and  found  to 
my  dismay  that  my  previous  work  in  it  had  left  the  same  impression  on  my  mind  that  is 
made  by  drops  of  water  on  a  duck's  back. 

In  our  teaching  are  we  not  apt  to  be  satisfied  if  we  get  our  pupils  over  the  prescribed 
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ground  anderstandingly  in  the  time  allowed  ?  And  in  doing  this  do  we  not,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  fail  to  cause  them  to  make  a  single  real  acquisition  of  lasting  benefit  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  no  pupil  can  study  a  subject  understandingly  without  increasing  his  mental 
power,  even  if  he  does  forget  what  he  has  learned.  This  is  doubtless  true ;  but  isn't  life 
too  short  for  such  work  when  the  same  amount  of  mental  power  plus  a  permanent  knowl- 
edge  can  be  obtained  in  less  time  ? — A  Teacher,  in  youmal  of  Education. 

Our  pedantic  mania  for  instructing  constantly  leads  us  to  teach  children  what  they  can 
learn  better  for  themselves,  and  to  lose  sight  of  what  we  alone  can  teach  them.  Let  him 
know  a  thing  because  he  has  found  it  out  for  himself,  and  not  because  you  have  told  him 
of  it.  Let  him  not  learn  science,  but  discover  it  for  himself.  If  once  you  substitute 
authority  for  reason,  he  will  not  reason  any  more ;  he  will  only  be  the  sport  of  other  peo- 
ple's opinions. — Rousseau, 

If  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  are  not  conclusive  to  the  person's  own  reason,  his  reason 
cannot  be  strengthened,  but  is  likely  to  be  weakened  by  his  adopting  it. — John  Stuart 
Miil. 

It  is  a  truth  very  imperfectly  recognized  by  teachers  that  the  education  of  a  youth 
depends  not  only  on  what  he  learns,  but  on  how  he  learns  it,  and  that  some  power  of  the 
mind  is  being  daily  improved  or  injured  by  the  methods  which  are  adopted  in  teaching 
him. — Fitch. 

To  GIVE  the  net  product  of  inquiry,  without  the  inquiry  that  leads  to  it,  is  found  to  be 
both  enervating  and  inefficient.  General  truths,  to  be  of  due  and  permanent  use,  must  be 
earned. — Herbert  Spencer* 

The  teacher  has  recognized  his  true  function  as  simply  a  director  of  the  mental  machi- 
nery which  is,  in  fact,  to  do  all  the  work  itself;  for  it  is  not  he,  but  his'pupils,  that  have  to 
learn,  and  to  learn  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  minds.  Personal  experience  is  the  con- 
dition of  development,  whether  of  the  body,  mind,  or  moral  sense.  What  the  child  does 
himself,  and  loves  to  do,  forms  his  habit  of  doing ;  but  the  natural  educator,  by  develop- 
ing his  powers  and  promoting  their  exercise,  also  guides  him  to  the  formation  of  right 
habits.     Education  can  only  be  gained  by  doing  a  little  well. — Joseph  Payne, 

Cornell  University  has  lost  the  $1,500,000  bequeathed  to  it  by  Jennie  McGraw 
Fiske.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  was  declared  November  27th, 
sustaining  the  lower  courts.  Justice  Peckham  holds  that  the  University  is  by  its  charter 
limited  strictly  to  $3,000,000  worth  of  property.  These  bequests  would  have  made  Cor- 
nell one  of  the  richest  Universities  in  the  country.  It  is  thought  that  an  appeal  will  be 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Discussion  in  class  encourages  original  thought  and  cultivates  expression,  and  for  this 
reason  it  should  be  encouraged.  It  has  great  value  even  if  the  opinions  expressed  be  erro- 
neous ;  for  here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  to  correct  error.  The  practice  which 
pupils  will  get  in  speaking  on  their  feet  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the  future.  By  all 
means  let  class  discussion  be  oncouraged,  and  let  the  criticisms  in  the  outstart  be  few,  and 
only  those  absolutely  required  to  correct  error. 

Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  pupils  be  not  permitted  to  talk  for  the  sake  of  talk. 
It  should  be  impressed  upon  them  that  when  they  desire  to  talk  they  must  have  something 
to  say.  This  in  turn  will  engender  habits  of  thought,  and  the  teacher  will  secure  in  time 
both  clearer  thought  and  more  accurate  expression. 
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Try  to  understand  the  children  in  yonr  classes.  Make  the  effort  constant  and  thought- 
fol.  If  you  have  a  "  queer  child  "  give  special  thought  to  him.  Likely  enough  he  needs 
peculiar  treatment.  The  very  queemess  and  address  which  make  him  different  from  the 
others,  and  perhaps  make  him  difficult  to  manage,  or  difficult  to  learn  as  others  learn,  may 
be  simply  the  externals  of  a  rare  and  fine  nature,  which  you  in  your  blindness,  or  care- 
lessness, or  haste,  do  much  to  spoil.  Agassiz,  Tyndall,  Darwin  and  Newton,  were  doubt- 
less far  different  in  manners  and  habits  from  the  other  children  of  their  classes.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  let  the  odd  boy  or  girl  alone  a  good  deal.  Give  them  enough  oversight  to 
see  that  they  are  on  the  right  track,  and  the  chances  are  they  will  forge  ahead  successfully. 
Many  children  are  spoiled  by  too  much  attention,  and  many  by  not  enough.  Discriminate 
as  to  where  you  give  the  supervision. — Central  School  JoumaL 

Hints  on  Heading, — Try,  some  time,  some  solid  reading  on  a  new  line  for  half  an  boor, 
and  see  how  much  you  can  read  intelligently,  enjoyably,  and  profitably.  Continue  this 
every  day  for  two  weeks,  and  then  see  how  much  more  you  can  read,  how  much  more 
intelligently,  how  much  more  profitably. 

Daniel  Webster  was  in  the  habit,  before  reading  a  book,  of  making  an  analysis  of  the 
questions  he  expected  would  be  answered  in  it.  He  would  read  no  book  but  one  which 
he  thought  would  answer  some  important  question,  and  thus  make  valuable  addition  to  his 
knowledge.  It  rarely  pays  to  read  a  book  that  you  cannot  afford  to  own,  because  a  book 
that  is  worth  reading  once  is  worth  reading  twice,  is  worth  referring  to  twenty  times. 

There  is  more  danger  of  reading  too  much  than  too  little,  so  far  as  pages  go,  though 
most  professional  people  read  too  little,  so  far  as  hours  with  great  books  are  concerned. 
There  are  few  things  worth  reading  except  the  master-pieces.  When  we  can  companion  with 
a  master  in  literature,  it  is  worth  more  than  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  any  man 
or  woman  whom  it  will  probably  be  our  privilege  to  know.  In  reverence  for  masters, 
however,  do  not  worship  names  as  names.  Do  not  try  to  enjoy  all  the  masters ;  each  dif- 
fers from  the  others,  and  it  is  this  independence  that  makes  him  a  master.  If  aU  travelled 
the  same  road,  but  one  could  be  master.  The  first  evidence  of  genius  as  a  reader  must 
be  the  sincerity  and  courage  with  which  you  select  your  masters  and  cultivate  your  loyalty 
thereto. —  Warren  Winthrop^in  journal  of  Education. 

There  are  some  things  we  can  literally  never  forget  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
impression  when  learned  or  experienced.  We  never  have  all  things  in  mind,  nor  a  great 
many  things  at  the  same  time.  The  stronger  drive  out  the  weaker ;  when  two  are  equal 
they  recall  each  other  and  abide  together.  The  secret  of  a  good  memory  is  to  consider 
but  two  things  at  a  time.  To  repeat  one  thing  indefinitely  does  not  help  one  to  remember 
it,  nor  to  repeat  a  dozen  things  over  and  over  again  does  not  aid  the  memory ;  but  asso- 
ciate any  thing  clearly  with  another  thing,  even  for  an  instant,  and  it  is  liable  to  abide. — 
Dr,  Edward  Pick. 

Take  a  few  minutes  for  ph3rsical  exercise,  and  have  the  windows  opened  to  admit  a 
new  supply  of  life-giving  oxygen.  Renew  the  air  during  recess.  Not  only  the  success  of 
your  school,  but  the  health  of  your  pupils  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  this  matter.  In 
these  wanning  days  of  spring-time,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  have  proper  ventilation.  During 
the  winter  months  every  opening  of  the  door  admits  a  rush  of  fresh  air,  and  a  steady  little 
stream  is  constantly  forced  through  every  crack  and  key-hole.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
spring. 

Barnacles  and  dry  rot  will  damage  the  noblest  vessels.  If  not  carefully  attended  to 
their  days  of  usefulness  are  soon  numbered.  So  noble  teachers  become  affected  with 
educational  barnacles  and  dry  rot.    Scrape  off  the  barnacles,  replace  the  rotten  timber  by 
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reading  a  live  school  paper,  good  books  on  pedagogies,  attending  educational  meetings 
and  exchanging  ideas  with  fellow- workers. — Moderator, 

Nevkr  sneer  at  children.  Be  cautious  never  to  dampen  their  natural  ardor  and  gaiety. 
Authority  should  be  felt,  not  seen.     The  need  for  such  punishment  means,  in  nearly  all 

cases,  weak  handling.     If  children  are  troublesome,  look  to  yourself  first. 

• 

I  CALL  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skill- 
fully, and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war. — 
MiUoH, 

Every  hour  in  a  man's  life  has  its  own  special  work  possible  for  it  and  for  no  other  hour 
within  the  allotted  span  of  years,  and  once  gone  it  will  not  return. — Sir  Noel  Paton, 

It  depends  on  what  we  read,  after  all  manner  of  professors  have  done  their  best  for  us» 
The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books. — Carlyle, 


EDITOBIAL. 

—Our  brother  of  the  Educational  News  knows  just  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it,  on 
the  subject  of  educational  journals.  We  ourselves  have  occasionally  given  some  hints  on 
the  subject,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  both  argument  and  appeal  to  those  who 
read  these  pages,  in  the  effort  to  arouse  them  to  greater  interest  and  a  loftier  ambition  ih 
our  noble  profession.  We  do  not  know  what  success  of  a  general  sort,  if  any,  has  attended 
our  efforts ;  but  we  do  know  that  this  journal  has  not  received  any  wonderful  boom  in  the 
direction  of  material  prosperity. 

In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  the  earnest  words  of  the  News  may  accomplish  better  results 
than  our  own  have  done,  we  publish  with  our  hearty  endorsement  the  following  editorial 
article  from  that  journal : 

"  Are  educational  journals  properly  appreciated  ?  The  subscription  price  to  any  educa- 
tional journal  in  the  country  is  a  small  item  compared  with  the  good  that  may  be  gathered 
from  its  columns,  and  yet  there  are  many  teachers,  or  those  who  call  themselves  such,  who 
never  for  a  moment  think  of  taking  a  journal  of  any  kind.  There  are  also  many  others 
who  take  a  teacher's  journal  only  because  they  anticipate  that  the  examining  officer  may 
ask  the  question.  What  educational  paper  do  you  read  ?  and  th'ey  fear  the  consequences  if 
they  read  none  at  all.  In  examining  teachers,  the  writer,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What 
educational  journals  do  you  read  ?  has  received  in  all  seriousness  from  different  sources  the 
reply,  <  The  Presbyterian^  '  The  Sunday  School  Times^  *  The  Observer^  and  even  some 
named  the  county  local  newspaper.  They  were,  of  course,  anxious  for  a  certificate,  and 
considered  that  their  church  paper  or  the  local  political  organ  was  better  than  none  as  an 
educational  journal.  Neither  of  the  two  classes  here  referred  to  belong  in  the  school- 
room ;  they  are  not  teachers ;  they  are  transitory  make-shifts  who  are  using  the  school- 
room as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  pecuniarily  better,  if  not  higher,  and  care  nothing 
for  educational  progress.  A  superintendent  should  not  hesitate,  we  think,  to  weed  them 
out,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  others  more  progressive,  if  less  scholarly. 

"  But  progressive  teachers  may  here  help  a  good  cause.  There  are  few  educational 
papers  that  pay  expenses  in  the  first  years  of  their  experience.  But  could  we  do  without 
them  ?    We  think  not.     As  educators  they  exert  an  immense  force  in  guiding  and  mould- 
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ing  public  sentiment.     They  are  as  important  an  educational  factor  as  any  other  that  can 
be  devised,  not  excepting  the  professional  school  itself. 

"  Teachers,  you  who  are  worthy  of  the  title,  can  make  them  still  more  important  and 
still  more  helpful  if  you  will  do  something  to  bring  their  power  and  usefulness  to  the 
attention  of  such  as  do  not  yet  appreciate  their  importance.  You  can  also  help  them  by 
giving  through  them  to  the  public  your  thoughts  and  a  record  of  your  successes  and  how 
you  won  t^em.     Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

— The  time  for  the  annual  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  rapidly 
approaching.  The  school  people  of  Nashville  are  making  grand  preparations  for  its  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  attendance  will  be  very  large. 
Our  northern  and  western  brethren  are  coming  in  crowds.  They  want  to  see  onr  '*  Sunny 
Southland/'  and  are  particularly  anxious  to  examine  for  themselves  the  progress  and  status 
of  educational  matters  amongst  us.  We  are  sure  they  are  not  coming  as  rude  critics,  to 
find  fault  and  to  belittle  the  work  which  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  nor  in  any  pharasai- 
cal  spirit — claiming  for  themselves  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  They  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  many  obstacles  which  the  car  of  education  has  encountered  in  its  onward  progress  is 
the  South  during  the  last  twenty  five  years,  but  are  liberal,  and  disposed  to  give  ample 
credit  for  all  that  has  been  done.  They  are  a  noble  band  of  men  and  women,  full  of  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  they  come  not  only  to  communicate  bat 
to  get  good.  They  will  be  helpful  to  us  by  giving  us  the  results  of  their  wide  experience 
and  observation,  while  they  will  have  their  mental  vision  made  clearer,  their  horizon 
extended,  many  errors  corrected,  and  perhaps  many  prejudices  removed  by  contact  with 
our  people  and  seeing  us  as  we  are  and  in  what  we  are  actually  doing  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

'  We  need  not  bespeak  for  them  a  hearty  welcome.  We  know  they  will  be  received  with 
warm  hearts  and  open  doors  to  that  cordial  hospitality  which  is  an  indigenous  growth  of 
our  southern  land. 

What  part  is  Virginia  to  have  in  this  great  occasion  ?  Is  she  to  be  a  follower  far  in  the 
rear,  rather  than  a  leader  at  the  front  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  yore  ?  Are  her  sons  and 
daughters  to  prove  recreant  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  them  by  the  glories  of  the  past? 
Teachers  of  Virginia !  bestir  yourselves !  Appear,  in  full  force  and  with  your  very  best 
material,  at  Nashville,  and  by  your  zeal  and  earnestness  and  ability  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  Virginia  of  to-day  is  not  one  whit  behind  the  Virginia  of  the  past,  in  all  the  elements 
of  true  greatness  and  real  progress.  Our  southern  brethren  are  actively  at  work,  and  will 
make  themselves  felt  and  known  at  Nashville.  Let  them  not  take  the  laurel  crown  which 
should  bedeck  the  brow  of  our  own  State. 

— We  have  received  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  with  Accompanying  Documents.  A  valu- 
able compendium  of  statistical  and  other  information  as  to  the  common  schools  and  other 
State  institutions,  for  which  we  return  thanks  to  Dr.  Buchanan. 

— We  are  indebted  to  President  Johnston  for  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Petersburg,  Va.,  for  the  session  of  i8S$-*9.  There  are 
eleven  professors  and  teachers  and  326  students  on  the  roll. 

— Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have  purchased  and  will  hereafter 
publish  the  entire  list  of  the  late  firms  of  Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.  and  Knight,  Loomis  ft 
Co.  They  therefore  offer  the  famous  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner  Copy-books,  of  which 
an  entirely  new  and  ^carefully-revised  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  They  also  control 
other  popular  Writing  Books,  Language  Tablets,  Number  Tablets,  together  with  Dins- 
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mere's  Writing  Spellers,  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books,  Patterson's  G>mposition  Books, 
etc.,  many  of  which  are  now  in  use  in  this  State,  and  have  been  used  for  many  years  with 
entire  satisfaction. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LA.W,  OR  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  LAW.  By  Overton 
Howard.     Richmond :  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  publishers. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  treatise  which,  it  seems  to 
OS,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen  who  values  the  privileges  of  true  citizenship 
and  would  know  and  understand  its  duties.  It  j^ives  the  unprofessional  reader  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  that  science  which  is  so  essentially  connected  with  the  welfare  of  every 
human  being,  and  must,  therefore,  be  beneficial. 

STICKNEY'S  READERS.  INTRODUCTORY  TO  CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  J.  H.  Stickney,  author  of  "  The  Child's  Book  of  Language,"  "Letters  and  Lessons 
in  Language,"  **  English  Grammar,"  &c.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  four  books,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  their  distinct  aim  to  inculcate  a 
love  of  reading,  and  so  give  not  only  the  key  to  all  knowledge,  but  the  desire  to  use  it. 
There  are  many  new  points  in  the  books,  but  whether,  on  the  whole,  they  add  to  their 
value  is  a  question.  The  First  Reader,  we  think,  advances  too  rapidly.  For  example,  the 
word  squirrel  appears  on  the  fourth  page.  The  Second  Reader  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  instruction  in  penmanship,  and  work  in  language  lessons  is  given  throughout 
the  series,  together  with  hints  on  Natural  History  and  occasional  songs.  The  matter  is 
well  selected,  and  is  of  a  character  to  interest  children  and  secure  their  attention ;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  too  much  of  it. 

The  mechanical  part  is  done  in  excellent  style — large,  plain  tjrpe,  fine  engravings,  and 
good  binding,  uniform  with  the  "  Classics  for  Children,"  published  by  the  same  firm.  The 
(trices  are  rather  higher  than  the  other  series — the  First  being  25  cents  and  the  Fourth  55 
cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  SELECTIONS  from  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Grammatical 
Exercises  and  Memorizing,  with  a  Drill  Book  for  Review  in  English  Grammar  and 
Analyzing.  By  Frances  W.  Lewis,  A.  B.,  Rhode  Island  Normal  School.  Boston : 
Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 

We  are  not  particularly  struck  with  either  the  beauty  or  usefulness  of  the  selections  in 
this  book.  Its  plan  is  good,  and  the  drill  work  in  grammar  is  very  suggestive ;  but  most 
teachers  will  be  likely  to  look  elsewhere  for  "  memory  gems  "  and  exercises. 

XENOPHON  HELLENICA,  Books  I-IV.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  Buchsenschdtz's 
Edition  by  Irving  J.  Manatt,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Marietta  College.     Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $1.75. 

This  is  one  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  edited  under  the  supervision  of  John 
Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.  The  notes  are  copious  and  valuable,  and  the 
introduction  by  Professor  Reynolds,  of  Yale,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

NATURE  READERS.  SEASIDE  AND  WAYSIDE.  NO.  3.  By  Julia  McNair 
Wright.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  publishers.     M.  P.,  55  cents. 

We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  a  new  book  of  this  series,  as  we  doubt  not  the  children 
zxt  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  possession  of  one.    They  are  not  only  excellent  Readers, 
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but  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  children.  In  this  number  the  author  tells  some- 
thing of  our  great  mother,  the  E^rth,  and  of  her  many  children;  of  the  flowers  and  trees, 
and  how  they  have  taken  insects  and  birds  for  their  partners,  and  have  gone  into  business 
to  feed  the  world.  She  gives  us  a  look  at  these  pretty  partners  in  their  work  and  play. 
Then  she  enables  us  to  take  a  look  into  the  brooks  and  ponds,  the  rivers  and  seas,  and 
helps  us  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Fin  Family,  and  from  it  all  draws  lessons  of  faith 
and  trust. 

ECLECTIC  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Russell  Hinman.  Van  Antwerp,  Bngg 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati.     Introduction  price,  $i.     Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

We  welcome  this  book  with  sincere  pleasure.  Its/orm  is  greatly  in  its  favor — being  in 
size  and  style  more  nearly  what  a  text- book  ought  to  be  than  the  cumbersome,  unwieldy 
volumes  on  the  same  subject  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  order  in  which  the  sab> 
jects  are  treated  seems  to  us  natural  and  logical.  Its  maps  and  charts  are  clear  and  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art,  and  really  illustrate  and  not  simply 
beautify  the  text.  Besides,  the  author  does  not  claim  to  know  everything,  and  frankly 
admits  that  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  things,  while  our  ideas 
of  proximate  causes  are  constantly  being  revised  and  changed  as  our  knowledge  of  nature 
Increases. 

The  scientific  accuracy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  varioas 
departments  of  science. 

THE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  Bos- 
ton:  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.     M.  P.,  I1.25. 

Thi  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present,  in  brief  compass,  the  most  important  events  of 
the  history  of  France,  treated  according  to  the  soundest  principles  of  historical  study,  and 
set  forth  in  a  clear  and  attractive  narrative.  The  work  is  based  on  the  highest  French 
authorities — Guizot,  Rambaud,  Martin,  and  Duruy — but  all  points  demanding  special  con- 
sideration have  been  carefully  compared  with  the  views  of  the  best  English  writers  on 
France. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  fourteen  maps  and  complete  genealogical  and  chronological 
tables.     It  is  also  furnished  with  explanatory  foot-notes  where  they  seem  to  be  required. 

Those  who  have  read  "  The  Leading  Facts  of  English  History  "  by  the  same  author 
will  be  anxious  to  secure  this  companion  volume. 

OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH.  By  E.  R.  Booth,  A.  B.,  Technical  School, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Cincinnati :  The  Bloch  Publishing  and  Printing  Company.  Price  10 
cents. 

A  neat  little  tract  of  fifteen  pages,  whose  general  character  is  indicated  by  the  title,  and 
a  very  useful  guide  for  reviews. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


—  Washington's  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1784,  on  the 
Potomac  navigation  scheme  and  the  general  question  of  the  opening  of  the  West,  has  jnH 
been  added  by  the  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  to  their  new  genenl 
series  of  Old  South  Leaflets.  They  have  also  added  Washington's  circular  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  States  on  disbanding  the  army  in  1783 — a  letter  which  Washington  him- 
self felt  to  be  so  important  that  he  termed  it  his  <<  legacy  "  to  the  American  people,  and 
which  discusses  the  political  problems  of  the  time  so  seriously  and  thoroughly  that'  it 
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should  be  read  everywhere  to-day  along  with  the  Farewell  Address.  The  Farewell  Ad- 
dress (No.  4),  and  the  First  Inaug^ural  {A^prW  30,  1789,)  (No.  10),  have  already  appeared 
in  this  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  which  now  numbers  sixteen  issues,  each  costing  only 
6ve  cents.  The  presentation  of  these  important  papers  in  this  cheap  form  is  a  notable 
means  of  popular  education  hi  history.  All  the  leaflets  are  accompanied  by  useful  notes. 
The  notes  accompanying  the  Letter  to  Governor  Harrison^  a  letter  of  which  far  too  little 
is  known,  show  that  no  man  of  that  time  was  so  sagacious  and  far-sighted  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  great  West  as  Washington.  These  leaflets  should  be  read  by  everybody 
St  this  Washington  Centennial  time.  They  are  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  published  in  their  College  series  of  Greek  Authors,  "  Homer's 
Odyssey,  Book  I.-IV.,"  based  on  the  edition  of  Ameis-Hentze,  edited  by  Professor  Perrin, 
of  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland.  The  German  edition  has  been  freely  changed  to  adapt  it 
to  the  needs  of  American  college  classes,  but  record  is  made  in  the  appendix  of  all  im- 
portant deviations  from  the  opinions  of  the  German  editors.  References  are  rather  liber- 
ally given  to  the  leading  American  grammars,  and  also  to  Monro's  Homeric  Grammar. 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  indication  or  citation  of  iterati,  conventional  phrases, 
and  m^xicaX  formula.  The  student  should  realize  in  some  measure  both  the  bulk  of  this 
materia],  and  its  bearing  on  the  critical  analysis  of  the  poem.  The  latest  accepted  views 
in  Homeric  Archaeology  are  presented.  The  appendix  gives  not  only  strictly  critical  data, 
bat  also  material  which  should  enable  a  student  with  limited  apparatus  to  understand  the 
historical  and  literary  status  of  controverted  views. 

^D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  ready  for  immediate  publication,  in  their  well- 
known  and  widely  appreciated  series  of  Science  Guides,  «  Tkirty-six  Observation  Lessons 
on  Common  Minerals"  by  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  Master  of  the  George  Putnam  Grammar 
School,  Boston. 

It  is  not  an  epitome  of  any  work  on  mineralogy,  nor  simply  a  collection  of  suggestions, 
but  a  specific,  practical  guide  for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 

By  following  its  plan  the  teacher  becomes  simply  a  director  of  the  pupils'  energies,  thus 
cultivating  the  true  scientific  habit  of  thinking  and  working.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  office  of  the  teacher  is  not  simply  to  impart  knowledge^  but  to  develop  power* 
^'The  great  boon  to  children  is  not  fii/^rmation  but  ^'^M^tion." 

They  will  also  publish  at  once  The  Laws  of  Health  in  Relation  to  School  Life,  by  Ar- 
thur Newsholme,  M.  D.,  Diplomate  in  Public  Health,  University  of  London. 

It  is  an  admirable  compend  of  sanitary  science,  indispensable  to  those  who  are  erecting 
new  school  buildings  or  modifying  those  already  existing.  It  is  of  prime  importance  to 
all  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  watching  over  the  mental  and  physical 
well-being  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  in  public  or  private  schools,  or  in  boarding  schools.  It 
is  a  book  already  in  use  in  English  training  schools.  It  has  been  carefully  revised  to 
adapt  it  to  our  climate  and  the  needs  of  American  schools. 

They  have  in  preparation  an  Industrial  and  Educational  System  of  Drawing,  by  Lang- 
don  S.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  recently  professor  of  the  subject  in  Perdue  University,  and  now 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  schools  of  Jersey  City. 

As  at  present  proposed,  the  entire  system  will  consist  of  the  following  Series  of  Drawing 
Books  and  Manuals : 

[i.]  Manual  Training  Series;  Two  Manuals.  (This  series  is  ready.)  [2.]  Primary 
Free  Hand  Series ;  Four  Drawing  Books  and  Manual.  (This  series  will  be  ready  April 
20th.)  [3.]  Advanced  Freehand  Series ;  Four  Drawing  Books  and  Manual.  [4.]  Model 
and  Object  Series ;  Three  Drawing  Books  and  Manual.  [5.]  Historical  Ornament  Series ; 
Three  Drawing  Books  and  Manual.     [6.]  Decorative  Design  Series;   Three  Drawing 
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Books  and  Manual.  [7.]  Geometrical  Series ;  Two  Drawing  Books  and  MannaL  [8.] 
Orthographic  Projection  Series;  Two  Drawing  Books  and  Manual.  [9.]  PerspectiTC 
Series ;  Three  Drawing  Books  and  Manual.  The  whole  series  is  accompanied  with  to 
abundant  supply  of  apparatus.  The  author  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  teachiof 
from  the  lowest  Primary  through  the  Grammar,  High  and  Technical  Schools.  It  is  belieted 
that  his  books  are  so  well  thought  out,  both  philosophically  and  practically,  as  to  adapt 
them  to  all  approved  methods  in  the  study  of  drawing,  and  to  the  most  advanced  views  on 
the  subject. 

— The  April  number  [No.  42]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published  monthly  at 
15  cents  a  number  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  G).,  Boston),  contains  Emerson's  Fortune  of 
the  Republic,  and  other  American  essays. 

These  famous  essays,  besides  their  literary  merit,  have  a  great  historic  interest,  and  three 
of  them  were  delivered  in  times  of  great  political  excitement :  **  American  Civilization," 
at  Washington  in  January,  1862,  in  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln,  some  months  before 
the  issuing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation ;  "  The  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  in 
Boston  in  September,  1862;  and  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  at  the  Funeral  Services  consequent 
upon  President  Lincoln's  assassination,  held  in  Concord,  April  19,  1865. 

Of  the  other  two  essays,  **  The  Young  American  "  was  delivered  in  Boston  in  1844,  and 
«The  Fortune  of  the  Republic"  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  1878. 

— Ginn  &  Company  will  have  ready  in  May  in  their  Classics  for  Children,  '*  The  Two 
Great  Retreats  of  History." 

This  volume  contains  Grote's  history  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  from 
Babylonia,  and  an  abridgment  of  Count  S^gur's  history  of  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from 
Moscow. 

The  two  works  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  each  other :  one  as  the  story  of  a  great  sac- 
cess,  the  other  of  unexampled  failure.  Both  are  ably  written — S6gur's  having  been  tnm- 
lated  into  nearly  every  European  language — and  both  convey  important  historical  lessons 
to  all  who  desire  to  know  not  only  what  man  can  do,  but  also  what  man  can  endure. 

Each  narrative  has  an  introduction,  and  is  supplemented  with  a  map  and  all  needed 
foot-notes. 

They  have  also  in  preparation  Heroic  BaUads  and  Poems. 

— Ginn  &  Company  will  publish  in  May,  Vol.  VI  of  their  Library  of  Anglo-Sazoa 
Poetry,  "  Cynewulf 's  Elene,"  edited  by  Charies  W.  Kent,  M.  A.  (University  of  Virginia), 
Ph.  D.  (Leipsic),  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  introduction  of  this  work  will  contain  an  account  of  the  manuscript,  author,  sourco, 
theme  of  poem,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  versification,  particularly  of  rhyme. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  the  Latin  original  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  The  notes,  io- 
tended  as  aids  to  the  student,  will  be  full,  and  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  Cook's 
Siever's  Grammar. 

The  glossary,  prepared  on  the  plan  of  Heyne's  glossary  to  Beoum//,  will  be  unusnally 
full,  and  will  contain  references  both  to  notes  and  grammar. 


The  Magazines. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  May :  New  Chapters  in  the  Warftrt  of 
Science,  VI,  Diabolism  and  Hysteria,  Part  I,  by  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D.  Gha§- 
Making,  II,  The  History  of  a  Picture-Window,  by  Prof.  C.  Handford  Henderson,  illustrated.  Tbe 
Convict  Island  of  Brazil,  Fernando  De  Noronha,  by  John  C.  Branner,  Ph.  D.  The  Strange  MarfeJap 
on  Mars,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  illustrated.  Beginnings  in  Science  at  Mtigby  School,  by  Dr.  J.  ^ 
Taylor,  F.  L.  S.,  illustrated.    Agnosticism,  A  Reply  to  Prof.  Huxley,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Waeeiw 
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the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Growth  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry,  by  A.  H.  Almy.  Eggs  in  Chem- 
istry and  Commerce,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds,  F.  L.  S.  Botanical  Gardens,  by  Dr.  Fr.  Hoffman.  The 
Desert  of  Gobi  and  the  Himalayas,  bv  Lieutenant  F.  E.  Younghusband.  Sketch  of  Rudolf  Clausius, 
with  portrait.  Correspondence:  "  Playing 'Possum" — Sense  of  Direction  in  Ants— Japanese  Magic 
Mirrors— Self-Poisoning  by  Snakes.  Elditor's  Table :  Intellectuall  Integrity — An  Uncandid  Criticism. 
Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  May.— Prof.  J.  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  dis- 
cusses "Physical  Culture  in  Ancient  Greece"  ;  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  writes  on 
"  Demosthenes,"  the  eighth  in  the  series  of  Greek  biog^phical  sketches :  Russell  Sturgiss  has  a 
paper  on  "  The  Archseologist  in  Greece  "  ;  the  "  Sunday  Readings  "  as  usual  are  selected  by  Bishop 
Vincent;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  the  eminent  English  naturalist,  gives  the  first  of  a  two  part  paper 
on  *'  Odd  Fishes  "  ;  Charles  Barnard  writes  of  "  The  Social  and  Economic  Effects  of  Railroads  "  ; 
Helen  Campbell  discusses  "  The  Child  and  the  Community  "  ;  "  Internal  Improvements"  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  an  able  article  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  ;  John  Burroughs  writes  en- 
tertainingly on  "  Lovers  of  Nature  "  ;  Prof.  Charles  J.  Little,  of  Syracuse  University,  considers  "  The 
Paris  Moo  and  its  Achievements  ";  a  bright  article  on  "Queer  Use  of  Words  "  is  from  the  pen  of 
Rebecca  Hart;  a  sketch  of  the  Russian  General,  Loris-Melikof,  is  translated  from  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Afondes ;  Edith  Sessions  Tupper  gives  a  graphic  description  of  "  Shooting  the  Rapids  "  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Adams,  of^ Michigan  University,  explains  the  nature  and  use  of  "  National 
Bank  Notes  "  ;  Eugene  Didier  describes  "  Scotia's  Fair  Capital";  and  Charles  Frederick  Holder 
closes  the  list  of  contributed  articles  with  an  account  of  "The  Early  Californians."  The  poetry  of 
the  number  is  by  Virna  Woods  and  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates.  The  editorial  and  C.  L.  S.  C.  de- 
partments receive  full  space. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  May.— Contents  :  The  Carcaiou  Pool,  Frontispiece.  The  Land  of 
the  Winanishe,  by  Leroy  Milton  Yale  and  J.  G.  Aylwin  Creighton.  The  Greater  World,  by  Rose 
Hawthorne  Lathrop.  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  Twenty  Years  Ago,  by  Eugene  Schuyler,  (to  be  concluded 
in  the  June  number).  Jeanne,  VI-XII,  (conclusion),  by  John  Elliott  Curran,  (begun  in  the  April 
number).  The  Freight  Car  Service,  by  Theodore  Voorhees.  Under  the  Leaves,  by  William  Herbert 
Carruth.  The  Dilemma  of  Sir  Guy  the  Neuter,  by  Octave  Thanet.  A  Lvric  of  the  Dawn,  by  Charles 
Edwin  Markham.  Photography,  by  John  Trowbridge.  A  Fragment  from  Plato,  by  Kate  Stephens. 
Fiction  as  a  Literary  Form,  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  (begun  in  November — to  be  continued).  Not  Strand  but  Sea,  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 
The  Lack  of  Old  Homes  in  America,  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  May  presents  an  unusually  interesting  table  of  contents.  The 
complete  novel  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer,  author  of*^"  Princess  Am^lie,"  "  Salvage,"  etc. 
The  sceme  of  the  story  is  laid  in  France,  during  the  stirring  and  extremely  interesting  times  which 
immediately  precedea  and  followed  the  great  French  Revolution.  That  extraordinary  man,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  figures  as  one  of  the  cnaracters.  Anna  Katharine  Green,  author  of  that  famous 
novel  "  The  Leavenworth  Case,"  contributes  a  tale,  told  in  verse,  of  mediaeval  Spain.  Moncure  D. 
Conway  furnishes  some  correspondence,  hitherto  unpublished,  between  George  Washington  and 
Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher.  Another  timely  article,  entitled  "Washington's  New  York  Residence  in 
1789,"  is  contributed  by  Anne  H.  Wharton,  and  contains  among  other  interestine  matter  an  unpub- 
lished letter  f^om  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Robinson  to  Miss  Kitty  Wistar,  describing  Washington's  inaugura- 
tion. In  a  clever  article  on  "  The  Incredibility  of  History,"  Wm.  S.  Walsh  shows  himself  to  be  an 
iconoclast  so  far  as  many  sacredly  preserved  historical  images  are  concerned,  and  these  he  smashes 
right  and  left,  with  the  amazing  rapidity  of  a  Bogardus  breaking  glass  balls.  "  How  I  made  my  Auto- 
graph Album,"  by  Edward  W.  Bok,  shows  what  perseverance  and  brains  can  accomplish  even  in 
this,much- trodden  field.  His  album  consists  of  a  number  of  very  interesting  letters  signed  by  some  of 
the  greatest  people  of  the  age. 

THE  HOME-MAKER  for  April.— Contents— Editorial :  Then  and  Now.  Home  Literature: 
Hope  Harding.  Inauguration  of  Washington.  Pet  Lore  for  Pet  Lovers.  One  Way  to  Clean  House. 
Misgiving.  Cacti  or  Cactuses.  The  Middle  Miss  Tallman.  The  Birds  of  Eastertide.  Two  Old 
Pennsylvania  Homesteads,  No.  2.  The  Morris  House.  Germantown.  Oriental  Decoration.  An 
Easter  Episode.  In  Silence.  With  the  House- Wife :  Cheap  Livine  in  Cities.  Some  Curious  Easter 
Dishes.  Soup-Making.  Choice  Recipes.  Correspondence.  Our  Young  People  :  Boys  versus  Sen- 
timentalism.  Care  ofthe  Toilet.  Our  Growine  Girl.  Home  Work  for  Home-Makers :  The  An- 
tiquity of  Needle  Work.  Combinations  of  Embroidery  and  Painting.  Lamp  Shades.  Traveling 
Rues.  Coffee-pot  Holders.  Advice  Column.  Our  Baby:  Dandelions.  A  Baby  in  the  House. 
Lij^t  in  Dark  Places.  Household  Health :  Physical  Backbone.  Physical  Culture  at  Home.  Cor- 
respondence. Some  Homely  Remedies.  Home-Maker  Art  Class :  How  to  Illuminate  in  Gold  and 
Colors.  Arm-Chair  and  Foot-Stool:  Twilight  Comfort.  Sketched  from  Life.  Grandmothers- 
Good  and  Bad.  Fashions:  Window  and  Cottage  Gardening :  The  Children's  Flower  Garden.  An 
excellent  number. 

THE  FORUM  for  May. — Contents  :  Perils  of  Democracy,  Prof.  Emile  De  Laveleye.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  and  the  Negro,  E.  L.  Godkin.  Woman's  Place  in  Nature,  Grant  Allen.  Where  Darwin- 
ism Fails,  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart.  The  Christianity  of  Christ,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Edward 
Atkinson's  Economic  Theories,  F.  B.  Hawley.  School  Examinations,  President  De  W.  Hyde.  Suc- 
cess in  Fiction,  Margaret  O.  W.  Oliphant.  The  Saloon  as  a  Political  Power,  Ernest  H.  Crosby. 
Art  in  Popular  Education,  Prof.  James  M.  Hoppin.    The  Closing  of  the  Doors,  James  Payn. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  May.— Contents :  Frontispiece,  The  Baby's  Sunny  Comer.  Poems,  Helen 
Thayer  Hutcheson.  Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway,  III,  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  A  Sad  Reason  for  Tears, 
verse,  Eudora  S.  Bumsteaa.  The  Bells  of  Ste.  Anne,  concluded,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Red- 
breast's Ride,  verse,  Esther  B.  Tiffany.    April-,  jingle,  Jessie  McDermott.    A  Lost  Opportunity, 
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Tudor  Jenks.  The  Little  Pine-Tree,  from  the  German,  poem,  Eudora  S.  Bumstead.  A  Dancing 
Lesson,  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,  picture.  An  Old  Quarrel,  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.  A  Bit  m 
Color,  Chapters  IV,  V,  VI,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett.  The  Frisbtened  Fisherman,  J.  G.  Francis.  Pic- 
tures. A  Queer  Pet,  E.  H.  Barbour.  In  the  Bloom  of  May,  picture.  A  May  Song,  poem.  Amu 
M.  Pratt.  The  "Land  of  Nod"  on  a  Plantation,  Octave  Thanet.  The  Sprint  Runner,  jingle, Jod 
Stacy.  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  M.  C.  Harrison.  His  Majesty  the  King,  verse,  N.  P.  Babcock.  ^'  Cuff,' 
the  Orphan  Bear-cub,  Geo.  A.  Martin.  Dogs  of  Noted  Americans,  III^  Gertrude  Van  R.  Wickbain. 
The  Brownies'  Garden,  Palmer  Cox.  Mother  Hubbard  in  Japanese  Pictures,  picture.  Housekeep- 
ing Songs,  No.  X,  Mary  J.  Jacques.  Hum>um-um,  verse,  Margaret  ^tinge.  Three  Little  Astrolo- 
gers, verse,  A.  D.  Blashfield.  Ten  Little  Monkeys,  picture.  Jmgle, /essie  M.  Anderson.  Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit.    The  Letter-box.    The  Riddle-box.    Three  Blind  Mice,  picture^ 

TABLE-TALK— May  Topics.— Culinaiy :  New  Menus  for  May,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Culinary 
Maxims,  Collated  by  LucuUus.  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Seasonable  Grocery 
Hints,  Epicurus,  What  Mrs.  Ruskin  Did  With  Spring  Vegetables,  Mrs.  Grayson.  Foreign  Gastro- 
nomic Notes.  Household  :  Practical  Hints  Regarding  Decorative  Work,  Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson. 
Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets.  Tillie  May  Forney.  Home  Kitchens  and  Cooking  School 
M.  L.  Fashionable  Crazes,  Kate  Catherwood.  Literary:  Ballade  of  the  May,  William  Struthers. 
Capricious  Washington,  K.  B.  The  Hand  on  the  Quilt,  A  Poem,  Isadore  Baker.  The  Career  of  an 
Anglomaniac,  III,  S.  T.  Sherman.  The  Pet  of  the  Twelve,  A  May  Song,  Joseph  Whitton.  A  Buocii 
of  Shaksperean  Springlets,  Culled  for  Tablb-Talk.  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  Ervana  Bowen  Bis- 
sell.  Miscellaneous :  The  Woman's  Exchange  Movement,  Miss  E.  S.  Stillweil.  The  Philadelphia 
Exchange  for  Woman's  Work,  E.  S.  S.  Open  Letters.  Solution  of  the  Cabinet  Problem.  Oar  May 
Problem  "The  New  Crusade." 

THE  WIDE  AW^AKE  for  May  has  two  contributions  that  make  this  issue  of  special  interest. 
One  is  a  long  and  thrilling  tale  by  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  of  a  personal  Califomian  adventure  in  the 
wild  mining  days  of  i8ao.  As  a  foil  to  this  dramatic  narrative,  is  "  The  Household  of  Andrew  Ja^- 
son,"  (children  of  the  White  House  Series).  It  is  enriched  with  twenty  illustrations.  Every  one 
who  enjoys  a  good  anecdote,  well  told,  turns  first  each  month  to  the  new  department  "  Men  and 
Things."  Trowbridge's  popular  serial  "  The  Adventures  of  David  Vane  and  David  Crane  "  reaches 
its  last  and  best  chapters.  A  new  serial,  "  Sybil  Fair's  Fairness,"  by  Chas.  Talbot,  author  of"  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus,"  "  Royal  Lowrie,"  "  Honor  Bright,"  etc.,  will  open  with  the  new  volume  in  June. 
"  Five  Little  Peppers  ^Iidway,"  Margaret  Sidney's  charming  serial,  comes  to  a  pause  in  this  number. 
But  "  Five  Little  Peppers  Further  On,"  will  delight  all  readers  through  the  second  half  of  the  Tear. 
Many  other  articles,  stories  and  poems  fill  the  number,  the  more  noticeable  ones  being  a  ballaa  of  a 
boy's  perilous  ride  during  the  Civil  war,  a  "  Behaviour  Letter,"  by  Mrs.  cx-Govemor  Clailin, 
"An  English  May  Day,"  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey,  "  Walking,"  by  MissL.  I.  Guiney.  etc.  Wide 
Awake  is  20  cents  a  number,  $2.40  a  year.    D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston,  Publishers. 

THE  CENTURY  begins  a  new  volume  with  the  May  number,  the  firontispiece  of  which  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Foote's  pictures  of  the  far  West,  "Cinching  Up."  Then  follow  two  of  Cole's  engravings  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  with  accompanying  articles  Dy  W.  J.  Stillman  and  the  engraver  himself.  The 
most  timely  papers  in  the  number  are  a  series  on  "  Samoa :  The  Isles  of  the  Navigators.**  The  first  is 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Whitaker,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  second  is  on  "  Our  Relations  to  Samoa," 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Bates,  who  was  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  m  1886,  and  who,  since  this 
article  was  written,  has  been  reappointed  Commissioner  by  the  present  Administration.  The  third 
paper  in  this  series  is  a  brief  one  by  Captain  Erben  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  commanded  the 
''Tuscarora,"  when  it  took  Steinberger  to  Samoa  in  1875.  The  readers  of  War  literature  will  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  chapters  of  the  Lincoln  History,  the  article  on  "  The  Western  Soldier,"  and 
"  Open  Letters"  and  editorials  on  "Soldiers'  Memorial  Services,"  "  Fraternization— The  Blue  and  the 
Gray,"  and  "  General  McClellan's  Baggage-Destroying  Order."  The  Lincoln  History  deals  this 
month  with  "  The  President  and  the  Draft,"  "  Vallandin^ham,"  and  "  The  Peace  Party  at  the  Polls." 
The  first  chapter  is  of  unusual  interest,  containing  as  it  does  an  address  to  the  nation  at  large  by 
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writes  on  Jerusalem  and  its  environments  ;  Mr.  Cable  tells  the  strange  true  story  of  ^lome  MflHer,  a 
white  woman  sold  into  slaverv ;  and  Mr.  Kennan,  in  his  series  on  the  Siberian  Exile  System,  de- 
scribes "A  Ride  through  the  iTrans- Baikal."  A  curiously  illustrated  article  on  Jean  Francois  MiOei 
is  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  who  gives  his  personal  recollections  of  the  famous  artist,  with  some  account  of  his 
drawings  for  his  children  and  grandchildren.  In  fiction  the  number  contains  another  installment  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote's  story,  "  The  Last  Assembly  Ball "  ;  "  Tom's  Strategy  "  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
the  author  of  "  Two  Runaways  " ;  and  "  Roby's  Christian  Charity,"  by  James  T.  McKay.  There  are 
poems  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Dora  Read  Goodale.  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates,  H.  S.  Morris,  Walter 
Learned,  Margaret  Crosby,  and  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  In  "  Topics  of  the  Time  "  and  "  Open 
Letters  "  the  following  su meets  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  are  discussed  :  "  No  New  Sec- 
tional Division,"  "  Office  Seeking  the  Man,"  and  "  The  Abuse  of  Applause." 

ARTISTIC  JAPAN.— A  Monthly  Illustrated  Journal  of  Arts  and  Industries.  Compiled  fay  S.  Bing. 
English  Edition  under  the  editorship  of  Marcus  B.  Huish.  Price,  l^.oo  a  year,  I3.00  for  six  months. 
We  have  No.  i  of  this  journal.  As  announced  in  the  prosfiectus,  it  is  "  lannchcKi  with  the  obiect  (^ 
educating  the  public  in  the  real  art  of  that  countnr :  hrst,  by  reproductions  of  examples  which  Uk 
taste  of  the  world  has  stamped  as  the  purest  and  best,  and  which  will  be  selected  for  their  fitness  to 
the  requirements  of  every  class  of  society  ^  and  next,  by  treatises  by  those  who  have  made  Japanese 
Art  the  subject  of  study,  and  who  are  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  sul:ject."  So  £ir  as 
we  are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  the  plates  in  tnis  number  are  fine,  and  full  of  mterest  to  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  art-work  of  this  people.  An  American  Edition,  which  will  conuin  pre- 
cisely the  same  engraved  and  colored  plates  as  are  issued  for  the  European  Edition,  is  pubh»ed 
at  230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

yi  L,  BUCHANAN^  Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor, 

[TA«  JfMiniaJ  <•  tMOd  %o  every  Oomity  SupeHntendeni  and  Diitriet  Gerk^  and  mnut  be  car^iiUy  prtMtrv^d 
bp  them  a$  pubUe  propertif  and  trantmitted  to  their  tucc«$tort  in  qfiea.] 

Normal  Institates. 

We  had  intended  to  make  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  a  full  announce- 
ment of  all  the  institutes  to  be  held  during  the  summer.  But  this  can- 
not yet  be  done,  at  least  in  detail,  as  all  preliminary  arrangements  are  not 
quite  completed.  One  important  fact,  however,  can  be  announced  and 
that  is,  the  amount  of  money  available  for  institutes  this  year.  It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  that  the  law  allows  no  State  funds  to  be  applied  to  insti- 
tutes, except  the  provision  made  for  a*' summer  session"  for  colored 
teachers  in  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.  All  our  funds 
for  institutes  are  and  have  been  derived  from  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund.  For  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  annual  appropriation  from  this 
Fund  has  been  $2,000.  This  year  it  is  $1,550 — nearly  25  per  cent,  less 
than  formerly.  Hence  fewer  institutes  can  be  held.  But  for  those  that 
will  be  held  we  expect  to  make  ample  provision,  and  hope  to  have  a 
large  attendance.  We  shall  be  prepared  at  an  early  day  to  issue  a  brief 
circular  announcing  the  places  where  they  will  be  held,  the  dates  of  open- 
ing and  closing,  the  conductors,  instructors,  etc.,  etc.  Full  announce- 
ment has  already  been  made  of  the  institute  for  white  teachers  to  be  held 
at  Lynchburg,  and  that  for  colored  teachers  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institue.  A  brief  circular  in  regard  to  the  institute  for  colored 
teachers  to  be  held  at  Hampton  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 
Superintendents  are  requested  to  urge  their  teachers  to  attend. 


The  Value  of  Institutes  and  Teachers'  Meetings. 

This  may  be  a  trite  subject,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  any  the  less 
important.  A  writer  well  says  "  In  no  department  is  the  activity  of  the 
times  more  marked  than  in  education.  The  educational  world  has  long 
been  preparing  for  a  stride.  It  is  now  taking  it.  Educators  are  alive 
and  stirring.     Those  who  are  not  fully  awake  are  passed  by. 

"The  advance  is  not  merely  in  theoretical  education — that  was  the 
advance  of  former  times.  Our  work  is  the  practical  work  of  fitting  good 
sound  theories  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  All  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a 
common  school  education  have  been  and  are  being  analyzed  in  order  to 
ascertain  :  First,  their  value  as  supplying  practical  knowledge  ;  second, 
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their  psychological  value  as  a  means  of  development,  and,  third,  the  best 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the  mind  to  be  developed'* 

Now  the  special  object  of  an  institute  is  to  give  teachers  as  much  valu- 
able instruction  as  possible.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  so 
conducted  as  to  be  a  source  of  encouragement  and  even  inspiration  to 
every  teacher  who  attends.  They  ought  to  go  away  with  broader  views 
and  higher  ideal.  Every  institute  ought  to  afford  opportunity  for  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  which  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences. 
Moreover,  the  esprit  de  corps  which  well  conducted  institutes  and  teach- 
ers' meetings  tend  to  develop  among  teachers  is  not  the  least  valuable  of 
their  results.  The  teacher  who  never  emerges  from  the  isolation  of  the 
school-room,  who  reads  but  little  or  no  educational  literature,  and  who 
attends  no  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings  is  likely  to  stagnate.  Of 
course  no  one  denies  that  good  intellect  and  good  morals,  accurate  schol 
arship,  good  general  culture,  tact,  energy,  and  devotion  to  duty  are  essen- 
tials. Nothing  can  make  up  for  serious  deficiency  in  these  qualifications. 
But  however  well  provided  with  these  a  teacher  may  be,  he  needs  the 
stimulus  of  contact  with  other  minds  thinking  and  working  along  the 
same  line.  He  needs  to  look  abroad,  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  to  know  what  theory  suggests  and  what  experience  proves.  But 
let  the  teacher  all  the  while  preserve  his  own  originality,  his  individuality, 
his  spontaneity.  In  a  brief  word,  let  him  be  himself,  and  whatever  hint, 
suggestion,  method  or  theory  he  adopts,  he  must  make  it  essentially  his 
own,  if  he  would  use  it  to  advantage. 


What  Shall  the  Fablic  Schools  Teach? 

The  influence  of  popular  education  on  the  welfare  and  prosperity,  and 
even  the  destinity,  of  the  country  is  generally  recognized  by  thoughtful 
people.  Hence,  not  only  educators,  but  others,  as  well,  are  discussing 
with  much  earnestness  various  questions  relating  to  the  public  schools. 
The  Forum  for  the  year  1888  contained  a  series  of  articles  on  "What 
Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach  ? ' '  Most  of  these  articles  discuss  the  ques- 
tion in  rather  a  general  way.  They  define  the  leading  object  which  popu- 
lar education  ought  to  accomplish,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
number  of  subjects  pertaining  to  school  work.  But  they  do  not  go  into 
particulars,  do  not  present  in  detail  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day  the 
number  and  variety  of  subjects  which,  it  is  maintained,  should  form  a  pan 
of  school  work.  Surely  the  children  would  have  a  hard  time  of  it  if 
they  were  required  to  pursue  all  the  subjects  that  are  specially  advocated. 
Some  of  these,  however,  can  receive  sufficient  attention,  and  be  made 
beneficial  without  overburdening  the  pupils  or  consuming  time  due  to 
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other  matters.  There  is  a  pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  so  called 

COMMON  SCHOOL  BRANCHES. 

They  are  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geo- 
graphy, History.  These  are  called  the  "  Keys  of  Knowledge."  But  the 
critic  has  had  his  eye  on  the  manner  in  which  pupils  are  taught  to  use 
these  keys.  He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  waste  of  time,  wrong 
methods,  or  no  methods  at  all,  and  poor  results.     Again, 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

is  receiving  a  large  share  of  attention.  It  is  urged  by  some  as  of  equal 
importance  with  intellectual  culture.  Some  maintain  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  gymnasium  connected  with  every  school,  and  that  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  capable  of  so  directing  the  exercises  as  not  only  to  promote  gen- 
eral physical  development,  but  also  to  strengthen  specially  the  weak  parts 
of  the  body  where  such  are  found  to  exist.  Of  course  in  a  great  many 
schools  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  what  could  be  properly  called  a  gym- 
nasium, but  teachers  having  the  requisite  knowledge  can  very  easily 
devise  such  physical  exercises  as  tend  to  promote  the  normal  healthy 
growth  of  children ;  in  fact,  most  that  is  needed  is  to  wisely  direct  their 
natural  activities.  But  if  schools  cannot  adopt  active  measures  in  this 
behalf,  they  ought  not  to  place  obstructions  in  Nature's  way.  It  is  de- 
plorable that  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  any  school  building,  or  the 
management  of  the  children  therein,  should  be  such  as  to  positively  im- 
pair health  or  in  any  wise  obstruct  the  natural  process  of  physical  devel- 
opment. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

The  great  importance  of  moral  training  is  admitted  by  all,  and  urged 
by  many.  But  how  and  to  what  extent  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  The  doctors  do  not  agree  as 
to  what  is  a  proper  definition  of  morality.  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  says, 
* '  The  following  distinction  is  •  generally  drawn  between  morality  and 
religion :  Morality  concerns  this  life  chiefly  and  is  justice  and  right  as 
between  man  and  man ;  religion  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  in  another  world  and  is  a  matter  between  the  soul  and  God. 
Morality,  then,  and  religion,  as  the  words  are  popularly  used,  are  separa- 
ble in  fact,  and  can  be  in  thought,  and  so  might  be  in  teaching.  The 
welfare  of  the  State  depends  on  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  and  therefore 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
and  for  the  teaching  of  which  the  public  money  may  be  rightly  expended." 
He  adds  that  he  would  have  the  last  trace  or  remnant  of  religious  teach- 
ing taken  out  of  the  public  schools.     Bishop   R.   Gilmour  thinks  this 
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strange  language  for  a  minister  of  religion.  He  maintains  that  rdigion 
and  morality  are  inseparable  and  depend  on  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect,  that  the  morality  which  we  teach  must  be  Christian  morality,  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  to  pretend  to  teach 
morality  without  religion  is  the  veriest  nonsense.  These  quotations  are 
given  to  show  how  diametrically  opposite  views  eminent  men  may  entertain 
on  a  vitally  important  subject.  The  last  Virginia  School  Report,  page  35, 
contains  a  brief  discussion  of  this  question. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  manual  training  urge  its  introduction  into 
the  schools  for  economic  and  social  reasons.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  our  whole  system  of  public  education  ought  to  be  remodelled  ;  that 
the  State  ought  to  provide  for  its  youth  such  an  education  as  will  fit  them 
for  earning  an  honest  living  ;  that  this  is  the  best  and  surest  way  of  pro- 
moting good  citizenship,  securing  social  order,  and  increasing  productive 
industries.  Others  advocate  manual  training  for  its  educational  value. 
Prof.  W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Washington  city,  in  a 
late  report,  presents  eight  reasons  for  its  introduction  into  the  public 
schools. 

1.  To  secure  amid  the  diverse  pursuits  of  a  great  population  "  that 
harmony  of  thought  and  action  necessary  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  o 
the  State.*' 

2.  To  create  a  popular  appreciation  of  the  character  and  value  of 
"  mechanical  appliances,  industrial  achievements,  and  art  endowments.'' 

3.  To  substitute  skill  and  exactness  for  bungling  guess-work  in  all  the 
practical  pursuits  of  life. 

4.  To  give  range  and  diversity  to  tastes  and  abilities,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  adaptability  to  vicissitudes  in  life,  and  of  offsetting  modern 
t<^ndencies  toward  the  excessive  division  of  labor  and  narrowness  of  voca- 
tion. 

5.  To  provide  a  useful  education  for  the  large  class  who  have  little 
power  of  abstract  mental  application,  but  marked  ingenuity  and  manipu- 
lative tact. 

6.  To  check  the  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  professions  and  so-called 
genteel  occupations,  such  as  clerking,  book-keeping,  private  teaching, 
etc.,  as  well  as  to  discourage  such  non-productive  activities  as  speculating, 
stock-jobbing,  money-lending,  and  even  banking,  shop-keeping,  and 
redundant  mercantile  enterprise. 

7.  To  enable  those  who  are  destined  to  settle  the  frontiers  of  the  coun- 
try to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life. 

8.  To  provide  without  the  loss  of  time  for  the  needed  relief  of  the 
pupil's  mind  from  too  protracted  mental  application. 
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The  following  "  Argument  for -Manual  Training/' as  resting  on  psy- 
chology, is  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  N.  M. 
Butler,  of  New  York  city : 

"  The  most  important  educational  question  of  the  time  is  that  as  to 
manual  training  in  the  common  school.  Its  discussion  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  the  educational  journals  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  every  educational  gathering.  To  students  of  education  the 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  argument  for  manual  training  rests 
upon  psychology,  and  it  is  only  modern  psychology  that  has  discovered 
and  emphasized  the  place  that  man's  powers  of  expression  occupy  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  mental  capacity. 
Manual  training  is  the  form  of  instruction  with  which  it  is  proposed  to 
appeal  to  these  powers  of  expression.  It  consists  of  two  reciprocal  parts, 
drawing  and  constructive  work.  The  object  of  the  training  is  to  add  to 
the  pupil's  power  of  expression  by  verbal  description,  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression by  delineation  and  by  construction.  Either  of  the  latter  powers 
is  simpler  and  easier  than  the  use  of  abstract  language.  It  is  more  natu- 
ral to  be  able  to  draw  a  sphere,  or  to  make  one  out  of  clay  or  wood,  than 
to  comprehend  the  geometrical  definition  of  a  sphere.  Yet  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  ordinary  common  school  has  no  place  for  the  former,  while  it 
devotes  much  time  to  the  latter  mode  of  expression.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  argument  thus  outlined  is  a  purely  psychological  or  educational  one, 
and  takes  no  account  of  the  social  and  economic  benefits  that  are  known 
to  result  from  manual  training.  Though  these  benefits  are  great,  it  is 
obviously  out  of  place  to  urge  them  as  other  than  addenda  to  the  main 
argument.  Many  persons  erroneously  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  social 
and  economic  benefits  referred  to,  and  thus  confuse  the  argument  for 
technical  education  with  the  argument  for  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools.  ''  Industrial  education"  is  the  title  used  to  signify  the  education 
which  includes  manual  training,  but  it  is  also  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  technical  education.  The  failure  to  discriminate  between  these  two 
significations  of  the  phrase  '*  technical  education  "  has  caused  much  con- 
fusion, and  almost  all  of  the  arguments  that  are  advanced  against  manual 
training  are  traceable  to  a  misconception  of  what  manual  training  really 
means.  Even  those  teachers  and  others  who  advocate  manual  training 
are  not  always  clear  as  to  whit  it  means.  They  often  speak  of  substi- 
tuting manual  training  for  mental  work.  This  is  incorrect.  The  substi- 
tution is  one  form  of  mental  work  for  another.  Manual  training,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  mental  training.  It  is  a  training  of  the 
mind  to  accuracy  of  perception  and  truthfulness  and  readiness  of  expres 
sion.  If  manual  training  were  non-mental  and  non- disciplinary,  it  could 
have  no  proper  place  in  the  public  school  course.  The  schools  are  not 
estabhshed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  pupils  how  to  make  a  living,  but 
to  teach  them  how  to  live.     They  are  not  to  teach  trades,  but  to  educate. 
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"  The  argument  for  manual  training  asserts  that  the  power  to  express  and 
use  knowledge  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
It  claims  that  in  the  past  the  powers  of  expression  have  been  neglected  in 
education,  and  that  the  appeal  made  to  them  in  the  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  is  not  sufficient.  It  points  out,  too,  that  nowhere  in  the  pres- 
ent school  course  is  any  provision  made  for  training  the  judgment  and 
executive  faculty,  than  which  no  mental  powers  are  of  more  practical 
importance.  The  instruction  in  delineation  and  construction,  which  is 
included  in  manual  training,  appeals  directly  to  both  these  faculties. 

"  It  will  now  be  seen,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  argument  for  manual  training 
in  the  common  schools  is  psychological  and  educational.  It  is  not  eco- 
nomic or  utilitarian.'' 


Notes. 

Annual  Reports, — We  commend  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  the 
April  (1888)  number  of  the  Journal  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
Superintendents.  Now  is  the  time  to  urge  upon  district  clerks  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  preparation  of  their  reports,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  (July  31,  1889,)  there  may  be  no  delay  at  this  point.  Super- 
intendents have  ample  opportunity  to  communicate  with  clerks,  both  in 
person  and  by  letter,  in  regard  to  this  matter  before  the  current  school 
year  closes,  and  they  are  urgently  requested  to  do  so  without  delay.  A 
personal  inspection  of  the  records,  accounts,  etc.,  kept  by  district  clerks 
should  be  made  by  Superintendents  at  stated  times  during  the  year. 
This  would  stimulate  clerks  (when  necessary)  to  give  more  careful  and 
prompt  attention  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  district  committed  to  them, 
and  would  relieve  all  school  officers  of  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  frequently 
encountered  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  when  there  is  no  time  to  give 
attention  to  those  petty  difficulties  so  likely  to  retard  the  preparation  of 
reports. 

Virginia  School  Report  for  1888, — Copies  of  this  report  have  been 
sent  to  county  and  city  Superintendents  and  to  district  school  trustees. 
The  reports  have  been  sent  to  trustees  according  to  the  names  and  post- 
offices  furnished  the  Central  Office  by  Superintendents.  These  reports 
are  official  documents,  and  school  officers  should  be  careful  to  preserve 
them  with  other  official  property  in  their  custody. 

School  Houses. — Superintendent  Hale,  of  Grayson  county,  in  the 
*' Educational  Column"  of  his  county  paper,  gives  some  wholesome 
advice  on  this  subject.  Hear  him:  **It  is  hoped  that  an  era  of  school- 
house  building  is  at  hand.  A  word  on  this  point.  Does  it  pay  to  invest 
money  and  labor  in  a  cheap,  badly-constructed  house  that  will  need 
repairs  or  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  within  five  or  six  years  ?    Decidedly 
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not.  A  good  house  ought  to  last  twenty-five  years  or  long^er,  and  it 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  neatest  houses  in  the  community — a 
place  where  the  children  like  to  go,  and  of  which  patrons  are  not  ashamed. 
In  general,  it  is  advised  that  all  houses  hereafter  built  should  be  sub- 
stantial frames,  well  ceiled  with  dressed  lumber,  neatly  painted  without, 
and  if  possible  within.  The  size  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  sub- 
district,  but  it  should  always  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  fifteen  to 
twenty  more  pupils  than  are  at  present  in  attendance.  Better  too  large 
than  too  small.     Specific  information  will  be  given  when  desired." 

The  Lynchburg  Normal, — The  outlook  for  this  Institute  is  very  en- 
couraging. In  a  recent  issue  the  Lynchburg  Daily  Advance  saiys  :  '*Our 
normal  school  projected  for  next  summer  promises  to  go  far  beyond  the 
proportions  originally  contemplated.  A  school  of  240  was  at  first  de- 
signed, but  over  250  applications  have  been  received,  and  each  day  en- 
larges the  list.  Instructors  have  been  secured  for  four  departments.  In 
each  branch  the  very  best  talent  has  been  engaged.  The  names  of  Miss 
Celestia  Parrish,  who  has  the  work  on  Arithmetic,  and  Miss  Pauline  Gash, 
who  takes  charge  of  the  department  of  History  and  English,  are  too  well 
known  to  the  teachers  of  Virginia  to  need  commendation.  These  two 
ladies  have  contributed  largely  to  give  the  State  Normal  at  Farmville  the 
high  reputation  it  enjoys.  For  several  summers  past  they  have  assisted 
in  the  conduct  of  institutes  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and  their 
methods  have  met  with  a  general  favor  rarely  accorded.  Prof.  Alex.  E. 
Frye,  of  Massachusetts,  has  the  department  of  Geography,  and  Dr.  Ed. 
E.  Sheib,  of  South  Carolina, Jthat  of  Psychology.  *  *  *  Instructors  in 
drawing  and  general  methods,  as  also  a  teacher  of  the  model  school,  are 
yet  to  be  employed.  * ' 

(We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  enrollment  now  exceeds  that  given 
above,  but  the  figures  are  not  at  hand. ) 

The  Virginia  School  Register — Official  Order, — The  special  atten- 
tion of  district  clerks  is  invited  to  the  following  ' '  official  order ' '  issued 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  issue  of  the  Journal:  "No  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  a  dis- 
trict board  to  any  teacher,  on  which  pay  for  the  last  month's  salary  can 
be  drawn,  until  such  teacher  has  returned  to  the  clerk  of  said  board  the 
school  register  kept  according  to  law. ' ' 


Hampton  iDStitute. 


Copies  of  the  following  circular  have  been  mailed  to  Superintendents 
and  colored  teachers  throughout  Tidewater  Virginia : 
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Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Instmction^  400  N,  12th  St,, 

Richmond,  April  24,  1889. 

To  the  Colored  Teachers  of  Tidewater  Virginia  : 

An  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers  will  be  held  at  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  beginning  May  28th  and 
closing  June  the  1 2th.  As  many  as  fifty  teachers  can  find  board  and 
lodging  in  the  Institute  buildings  at  $2  per  week,  or  $4  for  the  fifteen 
days.  A  larger  number  can  find  ample  accommodations  in  the  town. 
No  charge  will  be  made  for  tuition.  Teachers  desiring  to  attend  should 
apply  not  later  than  15th  May.  Prof.  Aldrich,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  will  be  in  charge.  He  is  understood  to  be  an  edu- 
cator of  unusual  ability  and  brilliancy,  and  with  a  corps  of  experienced 
assistants  will  make  the  Institute  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  State. 
All  colored  teachers  residing  within  reasonably  convenient  distance  are 
urged  and  expected  to  attend.  No  teacher  who  aims  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  can  afford  to  neglect  such  an  opportunity.  Active  and  pro- 
gressive teachers,  those  who  avail  themselves  of  every  means  of  im- 
provement, ought  to,  and  are  likely  to,  secure  the  best  positions.  Copies 
of  this  circular  have  been  sent  from  this  office  to  as  many  as  300  teachers, 
and,  as  a  result,  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

Applicants  should  address  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Hampton,  Va. 

John  L.  Buchanan. 
Superintendent  Public  Aisiructian. 


New  Superintendents. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  made  the  following  appointments  of 
superintendents  of  schools  to  fill  existing  vacancies : 

Mr.  Charles  Comer  to  succeed  the  late  J.  W.  Stephenson  as  superin- 
tendent schools  of  Prince  George  county. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Clarke  to  succeed  Mr.  R.  D.  Gilliam,  whose  resignadoa 
as  superintendent  schools  of  Surry  county  was  accepted  by  the  Board, 
April  3,  1889. 

These  appointments  are  made  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  June 
30th,  1889.  

The  Late  Superintendent  Stephenson. 

The  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  (March  19), 
announces  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Stephenson,  late  superintendent  schools 
of  Prince  George  county,  as  follows : 
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**  Dr.  J.  W.  Stephenson,  a  prominent  citizen  and  popular  physician  of 
Prince  George  county,  died  at  his  residence  near  Garysville,  Saturday 
night  (i6th  March),  aged  about  40  years.  The  deceased  was  county 
superintendent  of  public  schools  for  some  years,  and  was  most  active  in 
serving  the  cause  of  public  education.  He  was  also  a  prominent  Mason, 
and  was  a  Past  Master  of  Brandon  Lodge.  His  funeral  took  place  this 
(Monday)  afternoon  at  Garysville,  and  was  largely  attended." 


ItemH  from  Beports. 

Amherst  counfy. — Superintendent  Richeson  :  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  our  white  teachers  will  attend  the  Lynchburg 
Normal. 

Charlotte  county, — Superintendent  Watkins :  I  have  used  every  effort 
to  induce  my  teachers  to  attend  the  Summer  Normals,  and  think  this 
county  will  be  well  represented. 

Nansemond  county. — Superintendent  Britt :  On  the  23d  of  March,  the 
white  teachers  of  thia  county,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, met  at  the  graded  school  building  in  Suffolk,  in  an  institute  or 
conference.  It  was  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  our  public,  and 
some  private  schools,  and  a  marked  interest  was  taken  in  the  work  of 
the  session.  Papers  on  "School  Discipline,"  **  Moral  Training,"  and 
other  subjects  were  read  before  the  body,  reflecting  much  credit  on  the 
writers,  as  they  evinced  careful  preparation  and  ability  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subjects.  Enthusiasm  in  the  school  work  was  aroused  by  the 
general  discussion  of  the  papers.  A  similar  meeting  of  the  colored 
teachers  of  the  county  was  held  March  30th  at  Suffolk,  with  very  grati- 
fying results. 

Pulaski  counfy. — Superintendent  Jordan  :  Arrangements  are  nearly 
completed  for  the  erection  of  a  $5,000  school-house  at  Pulaski  city,  in 
which  to  establish  a  graded  school  next  year. 

Roanoke  counfy. — Superintendent  Holland:  The  walls  of  the  Salem 
school  building  are  going  up.  When  completed,  the  building  will  be, 
probably,  the  best  public  school  building  in  southwest  Virginia.  It  will 
afford  eight  school  rooms,  25x30,  with  14  feet  pitch.  The  Board  has 
contracted  with  a  furniture  company  to  fit  up  the  rooms  with  the  most 
improved  desks.    The  rooms  will  be  heated  by  steam. 

We  will  make  a  bid  for  the  second  session  of  the  graded  institute  whose 
first  session  has  been  arranged  for  Lynchburg.  By  the  way,  40  per  cent. 
of  my  white  teachers  have  been  enrolled  for  this  institute. 

Wythe  counfy, — Superintendent  Huffard :  We  expect  to  build  at  least 
six  new  school-houses  during  the  vacation.     The  trustees  of  Evansham 
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district,  aided  by  the  town  Council,  have  purchased  a  very  eligible  lot,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,500|  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school-house  for  the  whites, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  The  building,  if  constructed  according  to  the  de- 
sign, will  be  very  handsome.  The  seating  capacity  will  be  between  500 
and  600  pupils,  and  many  of  the  modern  conveniences  will  be  intro- 
duced. The  present  building  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  The  trustees  have  also  purchased  an  additional  half-acre 
lot  adjoining  the  colored  school-house,  at  a  cost  of  $300,  and  will  make 
extensive  improvements  in  the  colored  school  building. 


The  Ednoational  Valae  of  Form-Stndy  and  Drawine. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  admirable  paper  prepared  by 
the  lamented  Dr.  John  H.  French,  of  New  York  : 

"  It  was  as  an  educational  study  that  drawing,  as  originally  introduced 
into  the  schools,  most  signally  failed.  It  developed  only  the  imitative 
powers  of  the  pupils,  and  scarcely  at  all  their  observing  powers  which 
lead  to  thought. 

**  Form-study,  however,  being  based  upon  the  study  of  objects,  intro- 
duces an  entirely  different  kind  of  instruction  into  the  schools.  In  the 
first  place,  pupils  are  taught  to  observe  and  study  objects,  not  by  the  eye 
alone,  but  through  the  use  of  the  hands  and  of  the  fingers.  Thus  they 
are  brought  directly  into  contact  with  things  about  them,  seeing  and 
handling  first,  models  or  the  type  forms,  and  then  common  objects  based 
on  these  forms. 

**  Viewed  in  its  proper  light,  this  form-study — the  development  of  the 
observing  powers  of  pupils — has  an  important  place  at  the  outset  of  the 
general  school  training  of  a  child.  The  youngest  child,  on  entering  the 
school,  brings  with  him  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  mental  property, 
derived  from  his  observation  of  things,  which  is  not  yet  assimilated  or 
classified.  It  should  be  a  very  important  part  of  the  school  instruction 
to  systematize,  to  classify  these  observations,  and  to  employ,  particularly 
in  the  early  years  of  the  child's  school  education,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
lines  of  self-interest  and  self-activity  along  which  his  mind  has  btren 
developing  since  his  earliest  activity.*' 

The  author  gives  this  illustration  : 

*  *  Give  such  a  child  a  sphere  and  a  cube  to  observe  and  study.  He 
knows  the  one  as  a  ball,  the  other  as  a  block.  Set  him  to  work  at  them. 
Let  him  observe  all  their  qualities  carefully  and  minutely,  and  tell  what 
he  discovers.  Next,  let  him  model  the  forms  in  clay,  let  him  cut  and 
fold  paper  to  represent  the  shapes  and  faces,  and  lay  sticks  to  represent 
these  shapes  ;  and  then  let  him  draw  freely  the  forms  and  figures  he  has 
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made  during  all  this  varied  work.     Also  require  him  to  tell  in  good  lan- 
guage what  he  has  been  doing. 

**  In  this  work  not  only  are  the  observing  powers  of  the  child  utilized 
and  trained,  but  also  the  expressing  or  doing  side  of  his  nature  is  also 
brought  into  requisition,  so  that  out  of  this  two-fold  action  of  observa- 
tion or  impression  on  the  one  side,  and  the  doing  or  expression  on  the 
other,  thought  is  engendered.  In  other  words,  the  self-interest  or  self- 
activity  of  the  child  is  brought  into  play  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of 
his  power  ;  and  as  every  child  takes  pleasure  in  telling  what  he  does, 
these  observing  and  doing  activities  may  be  utilized  to  a  good  purpose  in 
training  in  language  and  number." 

After  the  remark  that  the  educatifnial  value  of  drawing  rests  almost 
entirely  on  its  being  the  work  of  the  free  hand,  the  writer  adds : 

'*We  hear  very  much  in  these  later  days  about  the  'new  education.' 
If  I  understand  what  this  term  implies,  it  means  calling  the  observing  and 
doing  activities  of  the  children  more  into  play  in  teaching  reading,  num- 
l>er,  geography,  language,  history,  etc.,  than  has  heretofore  been  done, 
li,  therefore,  educational  progress  lies  in  this  direction,  it  will  be  seen, 
without  arguing,  that  the  study  of  form  and  drawing,  as  here  presented, 
\s  closely  identified  with  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  the  other  funda- 
mental branches.'' 

We  give  the  following  extracts  showing  the  views  of  Dr.  French, 
touching 

THE  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS   VALUE  OF   FORM-STUDY  AND   DRAWING: 

"Our  common  school  instruction  must  fit  for  practical  life.  This 
proposition  is  self-evident.  It  is  very  pleasant  at  times  to  moralize  upon 
education,  and  to  wish  that  our  public  instruction  had  more  of  the 
aesthetic  or  culture  influences  pervading  it,  but  we  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  the  public  schools  are  supported  by  public  taxes,  that  these  taxes  are 
paid  by  the  people  at  large,  and  that  there  is  in  the  public  mind  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  instruction  in  the  schools  should  be  estimated  by  its 
practical  value. 

"  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  public  education  must  have  its 
distinctively  bread-and-butter  side  ;  and  this  is  a  common  sense  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter. 

"  A  few  words,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  practical  business  value  of 
form -study  and  drawing.  As  we  look  over  our  country  we  see  a  great 
growth  of  our  urban  population,  and  closeljr  connected  therewith  the 
development  of  numberless  industries.  We  have  come  to  a  great  period 
of  industrial  development,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  children  now  in  our 
public  schools,  and  those  that  are  to  follow  them,  must  inevitably  find 
employment  in  these  industries,  and  not  only  as  wage-workers,  but  also 
as  directors  of  them,  or  as  handling  their  products.     The  universal  busi- 
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ness  testimony  is  that  the  practical  requirements  for  employment  in  the 
higher  and  better  class  of  these  industries  are  the  possession  of  quick  and 
accurate  observation  with  skill  of  hand,  and  an  ability  to  read  and  draw 
readily  working  drawings,  as  well  as  to  make  pictorial  representations  of 
objects. 

**  Now  it  is  a  knowledge  of  form,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing as  its  language  in  industrial  applications,  that  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  as  a  wage-earning  power,  but  also  for  directing 
power  in  ,nearly  all  of  these  industries.  Indeed,  in  all  the  better  class  of 
these  industries,  a  knowledge  of  form  and  drawing  is  a  more  practical,  a 
more  indispensable  knowledge  than  Geography,  or  Grammar,  or  Spellings 
or  even  Penmanship.  That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  question  of  wages  is 
concerned,  proficiency  in  form -knowledge  and  drawing  will  advance  a 
person  much  more  rapidly  than  proficiency  in  the  other  branches,  because 
a  knowledge  of  form  and  drawing  are  indispensable  in  these  employ- 
ments. This  much  being  true,  we  may  perhaps  realize  how  sadly 
deficient  has  been  our  common  school  education  in  years  past  on  the 
practical  side  by  omitting  all  preparation  for  industrial  employments." 

After  discussing  other  practical  aspects  of  the  subject,  the  author  sxysi 

"  The  primary  importance  of  design  is  apparent  in  many  of  our  wood^ 
textile,  and  paper  industries ;  and  also  in  the  finer  class  of  our  metal  in- 
dustries. We  have  only  to  go  into  our  stores  and  into  our  houses  and 
observe  the  industrial  articles  purchased  and  offered  for  sale,  to  see  how 
important  a  question  their  decoration  is  in  determining  their  value  as 
well  as  their  sale.  American  manufactures  of  many  kinds,  excellent  in 
quality  and  satisfactory  in  price,  are  yet  shut  out  of  remunerative  markets 
simply  because  of  their  unattractive  appearance.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
those  most  competent  to  judge  that  the  industrial  supremacy  of  England 
and  France  over  the  United  States  is  due  more  to  the  superiority  of 
their  manufactures  in  decorative  design  than  to  any  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor. 

"  We  frame  tariff  laws  never  so  high,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  protect 
the  better  class  of  our  industries  in  nearly  all  lines  of  manufactures  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  utilize  our  great  S3rs- 
tem  of  public  instruction,  and  give  our  pupils  training  in  form  and  draw- 
ing, and  in  the  elements  of  good  taste  in  industrial  design,  we  shall  be 
protecting  many  of  the  more  important  branches  of  our  industries  more 
effectively  than  by  the  most  prohibitory  of  protective  tariffs.'* 


The  man  or  woman  who  is  profitably  employed  is  generally  happy.  If  you  are  not 
happy  it  may  be  because  you  have  not  found  your  proper  work.  We  earnestly  urge  all 
such  persons  to  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  they 
can  show  you  a  work  in  which  you  can  be  happily  and  profitably  employed. 
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TSZS   FORU 


THE  FORUMt  which  the  New  York  Times  says  **  continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,"  is  a 
•monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  including  politics,  edu* 
•cation,  religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  conclu- 
«ions  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  largett  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
^carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
•names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  t )  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Ponim  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL   JOURNAL   CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

m 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  $5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  $5.00  a  year.  It  is  **  the  foremost  American  review  '*  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
Authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
iNew  York  Herald  ^nys  of  it :  *'  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication.*'  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forum, 

IIARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 

Twelfth  Annual  Session,  Beginning  JULY  15|  '89. 

School  of  Methods,  3  Weeks,  13  Professors. 
Monroe  College  of  Oratory, 

4  Weeks,  Dr.  C.  W.  Emerson  and  Faculty. 
Academic  Departments,  5  Weeks,  17  Professors. 

THE  BEST  LOCATION— OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

The  Oldest  Summer  School.  The  Best  Instructors.  The  Greatest  Advantages, 

The  Most  Thorough  Courses  of  Study. 

Combining  Rest  and  Recreation  with  Study  and  Improvement. 

Jl^*  Send  for  Circular.  -%M 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President, 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston  Mass. 

A.  W.  EDSON,  Manager  School  of  Methods,  Worcester,  Mass. 

DREWS  YEAST  POWDER 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 

For  raising  and  making  Light,  Digestible  Biscuits,  Bread,  Tea  Cake,  Pies,  Muffins,  Waffles* 
Johnny  Cake,  Corn  Bread,  Short  Cake,  Pot  Pies,  Dumplings,  Boiled  Puddings  and  Buck- 
wheat,    j^ -pound  cans  5  cents.     Sold  by  Country  Merchants. 

DBEW  MANTTFACTUBINa  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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I       Do  Xou  wish  to  Locate  EUewhere  y— The 

I  School  and  College  Bureau  of  Elrohunt  (Chiaigo)  111., 
I  has  calls  for  leschers  from  every  Stale  «nd  Tertitoty. 
•   These  calls   are  direct  from  trnplt^rrs.     Ther  ue  (gr 

grade  (l»dy)  leachers,  high  school  leachers  (ladies  and  KntlemcaJ,  Principals  and  Soperin- 

tendenls,  specialists  (ladies  and  genllemeo),  College  Professors,  College  Presidents,  kx... 

&c.     Do  not  fail  to  send  for  list  o(  vacancies  and  circulars,  and   learn  somelbing  of  oor 

work  for  leachers  during  (he  past  years.  Address- 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS  i $75  to  $250  lS°.X^.t 

^^^^_  sB^Ki^K  '  Agenls  preferred  who  can  furnish  »  hot« 
STEEL  PENS  i  ""^  *!''"=  ^^^'  ^'"^''^  ''""^  '°  '''^  business. 
"  ■  "  I  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
....         .    r :_   :_  . ,5  mij  Qiits. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


^ARis  EXPOSITION  una.  \ 


Nos.  303-404-170-804. 

THE  UOST  FEEFECT  OF  FENS. 


lu  ^"^Cs..  "Aux  H  ■'^TjPoKIIlB^'M'u.ln 


__.     A  few  V 

.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO  ,  1009  Mail 
ichmond,  Va. 
.V.  B. — Pleait  stallage  anJ  iuHiuss  €Xpt- 
\inci.  Never  mind  about  letidiHg  ilamf 
ir  refily.  B.  F.  J.  &  0>. 


JOHNSOll'SIIllIYEBSllCICLIIPEDU 

Is  a  whole  library  of  universal  knowledge 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in 
America  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  u 
high  authority  in  our  leading  colleges.  H 
is  not  for  the  few,  tike  Applelon's,  the  Biii- 
lannic,  or  the  "  International,"  bat  for  ill. 
It  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost 
of  over  f  60,000  and  three  years'  lahor  \»J 
forty  editors,  and  over  2,000  renowned  con- 
tributors. It  is  in  eight  convenient  siiediol- 
umes.  No  father  can  give  to  bis  child  at 
school  or  his  son  or  daughter  jusl  entering 
the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  (J 
more  permanent  benefit.  It  is  an  edncatioo 
supplementary  lo  that  of  the  schoob. 
Address   for   particulars,  terms  and  cir- 

'^°  *"'  A.  J.  JOHNSON  ft  CO, 

II  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York 


^3 

DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Fanclla  kro  nii«qiuaed  ft>r  amoath,  tonsh  iMkda. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  Educational  Jouknal,  and  send  16 
cents  in  sUmpt  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Cmdble  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth 
dooble  the  money. 
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EVEEETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 

IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Workmanship. 

PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC. 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition. 

1IIIAIVI.T  B.  RAMOS  A  GO.^ 


:N'0.    SOS   TiJLA.T.Ti^   SXXtSST, 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  on  hand 
and  at  very  low  rates. 

AMHERST  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Thirteenth  Session  at  Amherst  College,  July  8th  to  August  9th,  1889. 

Instruction  given  in  Eight  Languages  (ten  classes  in  French  and  ten  in  German),  also 
in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Qeology,  Drawing,  Painting,  English  Literature,  PoUtical 
Science,  Mathematics  and  Physical  Training.  ** Realizes  the  ideal  r>f  a  School  of  Lan- 
guages" — Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler.  "//  is  thoroui^h^  it  is  cheap,  it  is  pleasant,  it  is  the  school  for 
practical  work." — EDUCATIONAL  CouRANT.  Beautiful  location.  Excursions  and  pic-nics  on 
Saturdays.  Circulars  and    Programme  free.     Address, 

Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History, 

Venable*s  First  Lessons i8     I      Maury's  Elementary  Geography $    60 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36  Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64  Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28  Holmes'  New  History I  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139 f  Richmond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

North>A7est   and    South>vest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  J  and  East. 

Ai  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  Time,  and  Store  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

BKRXHS.    l.OO. 
THE  BEST  EQUIBFED  ROAD  IN   THE  SOUTH  I 


First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghc 
Automatic  Air -Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 
Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
J'>mes  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  nut  surpassed  by  any 
m  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage  Checked  to  Destination. 

DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS.  J.  R.  HACMURDO. 

Receivers  and  Managers.  General  Freight  and  Ticket  AfMt 


TUCH[R$I 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo- lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs. 
color>  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  $1 ;  half  set,  no  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen  :  size  2x3^ 
in.,  4C.,  2>^x4X,6c.;  2|^x4^,  8c.;  sXm^'  '^c;  3>^^5H* 
i8c.;  4X*6'  25c.,  4>^x6)^,  30c.;  5)^x7)^,  40c.  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chiomo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  QEOQRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

ANNOUNCEMENT: 

ECLECTIC  MAP  BLANKS, 


TO   FACILITATE  THE 

DRAWING  OF  QEOGRAFHICAL  AND 

HISTORICAL  MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

Fourteen  Map  Blanks,  lo  x  12 finches,  on  fine  drawing  paper,  corresponding  in 
size  and  scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  £c  ectic  Compiete  Geography.  On  each  Map 
Blank  the  proper  projection  anil  the  accurate  dtttline  of  the  country  to  bt  mapped  are 

printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

-,  .  .  ' 

No.  I,  Hemispheres  (double  size).  '    No.  8,  Middle  States. 

No.  2,  North  America.  No.  9,  Svjuthem  States  (£). 

No.  3 y  South  America.  No/ 10,  Southern  States  (W).. 

No.  4,  Europe.  No.  n,  Central  States  (£). 

No.  5,  Asia.  No.  12,  Central  States  (W). 

No.  6,  United  States  (double  size).  No.  1 3,  Northern  States. 

No,  7,  New  England.  No.  14,  British  XsJes. 

One  Hundred  of  each  Number  in  Separate  Box — Per   100,  $1.50.     Sample  Set,  14 

Numbers,  by  mail,  25  cents, 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  Spellers,  and  Charts. 

"  Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  McGuffey's, 
but  McGuffey's  Still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public,  tn  singleness  of  purppse,  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end^,  in  catching  and 
holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill  of  *  reading  made  easy,'  McGuf- 
fey's Readers  stand  unrivalled  and  alone." 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS, 

Recently   Adopted  for  Exclusive  Use  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  the 

>  Territory  of  Montana. 

ST.  LOUIS— Population,  500,006.  McGuffey's  Readers  n»>vr  in  exclusive  and  sat- 
isfaciory  use  in' all  ihe  public  schools..  No  oiher  readers  than,  McGuffey's  used 
since  1865. 

CINClNI»L^TI--Population  325,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Headers  now  in  exclu- 
sive and  sausfaciory  use  in  all  the  public  schools.  Nu  other  Readers  used  since 
McGuffey's  were  first  publi<5hed. 

NEW  ORLEANS— Population,  225,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in 
exclusive  and  satisfactory  use  in  all  the  public  schools, 

ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS  -Population,  S75>ooo.  Mc(juftey's  Revised 
Readers  now  in  <;attsfactory  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  both  these  cities. 

NEW  YORK -- Population,  1^500,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use. 
McGuffey  adopted  oy  successive  Bojlrds  of  Education  for  twenty-five  years. 

BROOKLYN— Peculation,  600,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use. 
McGuffey '5  Series  adopted  and  used  continuously  for  twenty -five  years. 

BOSTON — Population,  400^000.  McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader  adopted  and 
now  in  use. 

FIVE.  THOtrSAND   OTHER  CITIES  AND 

TOWNS  USE  McGUFFEyS  READERS. 

PnliMel  Dy  7AN  ANTWERP,  mm  &  CO.,  Cincionati,  Oliio. 
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First  Principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 

For  High  Schools,  Normal  and  other  Secondary  Schools, 

and  for  Private  Study. 

« 

By  DANIEL  PUTNAM,  M.  A., 

Professor  in  Michigan  State  Normal  Schopl. 

1  «  ■  ■ 

284  pages,  I  ^mo.  Cloth.     Price  for  examination,  90  cen^. 

(Blank  pages  are  inserted  between  pages  for  annotation.) 

t 

This  book  aims  to  consolidate  into  one  class  the  two  branches  of 
this  science  for  the  benefit  of  an  already  overcrowded  curriculum  in 
answer  to  the  demand  for  mental  and  moral  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  Prof.  Putnam  is  well  fitted  for  the  task,  and  has  produced 
a  book  which  will  be  extremely  useful. 

Renewed  Mention  is  also  IVtade  of  the  following: 

PEABODY'S  MORAIy  PHlLOS0PHY,by  Andtcw  P.  Peahody,  D.  D.,  LL.P-,    .90 

JANET'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MORALS,  by  M.  Paul  Janer,  iranslatcd  by  Mrs. 

Professor  Corson,         .-         -         -         - i.oo 

CHAMPLIN'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  J.  T.  ChampHn,  D.  D  .        •  .90 

CHAMPLtN'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  l»y  J.  t.  Champlin,  D.  D.,         -  .90 

WATTS  ON  THE  MIND,  editel  hy  Prof.  S.  N.  Fellowes,      -        -        -  .9° 

BUTLER'S  a!naLOGY,  Hobart'3  Analysis  West's  Edition,          ...  .75 

Copies  of  any  of  the-  above  books  submitted  for  examination  by 
mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  subject  to  return  if  not  adopted, 
by  the  publishers, 
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The  ITniverBal  Profession— A  Need  for  Legislation. 

BY  MISS  M.  J.  HAW,  HANOVER  COUNTY,  VA. 

A  few  years  since  the  disclosures  of  "English  as  She  is  Taught/' 
brought  down  a  torrent  of  adverse  criticism  upon  the  popular  methods 
of  instruction,  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  reform — a  criticism  and  a 
demand  about  as  intelligent  and  reasonable  as  the  public  at  large  is 
capable  of  rendering  upon  a  subject  which  is  so  little  understood.  For, 
popularly  considered,  there  is  less  known  of  teaching,  as  a  science  and 
an  art,  than  of  any  other  profession  or  occupation  followed  among  men. 
Outside  of  the  number  actually  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  there  is  scarcely 
a  person  who  ever  gives  this  subject  a  thought,  and  inside  of  the  pro- 
fession the  proportion  of  incompetent  and  inefficient  members  must  be 
greater  than  in  any  other  profession,  since  here  the  door  is  open  at  all 
times  to  all  men  and  all  women — with  or  without  brains,  with  or  without 
any  peculiar  training  or  fitness  whatever — provided  they  can  read  and 
write. 

In  the  mini^ry,  even  among  those  denominations  whose  standard  of 
clerical  acquirements  is  lowest,  the  candidate  for  clerical  honors  must 
pass  an  examination  by  his  peers  and  obtain  a  license  from  the  courts 
before  he  can  perform  all  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  physician,  after 
obtaining  a  diploma  from  some  chartered  institution  for  instruction  in  his 
profession,  must  go  before  an  examining  board  of  practitioners  and 
receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  before  he  has  the  liberty  to  pour  his 
nostrums  into  the  stomachs  that  men  are  constantly  outraging  with  incon- 
gruities in  the  shape  of  food  and  drink,  just  as  deleterious  as  anything  in 
the  pharmacopoeia.  The  Jawyer,  too,  must  submit  to  an  examination  and 
obtain  a  license  before  he  can  be  trusted  to  explain  or  administer  the  law. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  requirements  and  precautions,  how  many 
fools  and  quacks  find  their  way  into  all  of  these  professions.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  situation  in  a  profession  where  a  door  as  wide  as  that  which 
leads  to  destruction  stands  ever  open,  with  not  a  ticket-collector  in  sight 
or  in  exbtence  ?     Health  is  very  precious,  and  the  civil  rights  and  finan- 
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cial  interests  of  men  are  very  precious  also  ;  but  that  trifling  thing,  the 
human  understanding,  the  motive  power  which  controls  the  whole  human 
economy  and  determines  the  career  of  individuals  and  the  destiny  of 
nations,  it  seems  is  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  considered  ;  and  so,  to 
form,  develop,  and  enlighten  the  human  intellect,  anything  above  the 
capacity  of  a  monkey  is  deemed  suitable  and  competent. 

This  state  of  the  case  may  be  due  to  the  high  estimate  that  men  place 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  race.  Perhaps  they  think  that  in  each  indi- 
vidual the  human  intelligence  is  so  lively,  so  profound,  so  instinct  with 
intrinsic  force  and  vigor,  that  even  without  skillful  training  it  is  capable 
of  infinite  development  and  achievement.  But  if  this  is  the  popular 
opinion,  it  is  far  from  being  the  opinion  of  the  few  whose  unusual  intel- 
lectual endowments  render  them  capable  of  gauging  mental  ability.  A 
noted  scientist  estimates  the  average  intelligence  of  the  human  creature 
to  be  not  above  that  of  a  dog,  and  a  well-known  modern  philosopher  and 
able  literary  critic  declares  that  nine  men  out  every  ten  are  fools.  And 
if  we  look  closely  and  intelligently  into  the  manner  in  which  most  men 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  such  of  the  public  business  as  is  intrusted 
to  them,  we  will  be  inclined  to  think  these  two  authorities  not  very  far 
wrong.  Now  every  mother's  son  of  us  can  put  his  hand  upon  the  tenth 
man  without  moving  out  of  his  tracks,  then  the  question  arises,  "  Where 
are  the  nine?*' 

Wherever  they  may  be  themselves,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
children  of  the  nine.  Every  intelligent  teacher  will  testify  how  numerous 
is  their  offspring.  And  if  any  skeptic  wishes  to  investigate  this  ques- 
tion, let  him  teach  school  awhile.  It  is  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
how  small  a  modicum  of  brains  the  Creator  has  vouchsafed  to  bestow 
upon  his  human  creatures,  that  skilled  educators  have  planned  the  system 
used  in  our  public  schools  ;  and  deliberate  as  is  the  progress  through  each 
grade,  with  iteration  and  reiteration  almost  ad  tnjint/um,  the  educational 
mill,  after  all,  grinds  out  almost  as  many  dunces  as  scholars.  Then,  besides 
the  great  lack  of  mental  vigor  among  the  juveniles,  how  large  is  the  class 
who  have  not  the  diligence  and  industry  to  exercise  and  apply  what 
mental  capacity  they  possess  !  Again,  since  a  very  large  proportion  of 
American  households  are  Liberty  halls,  where  the  parents  are  the  mere 
puppets  and  slaves  of  the  children,  how  averse  and  how  utterly  unfitted 
are  most  of  the  young  of  the  present  day  to  endure  or  submit  to  the 
necessary  restraints  and  requirements  of  the  school-room. 

Behold  some  of  the  difficulties  the  teacher  must  deal  with  :  A  low 
average  mental  capacity,  not  evenly  distributed,  but  running  the  gamut 
from  exceptional  brilliancy  td  remediless  stupidity ;  idleness  and  indifier- 
ence  to  a  degree  almost  incredible  ;  license  and  insubordination,  in  many 
cases  encouraged  and  endorsed  by  the  parents.  Add  to  this  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  disposition,  colored  in  every  imaginable  manner  by 
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widely  differing  home  and  social  influences.  To  grapple  with  these  diffi  • 
culties,  and  so  to  work  upon  such  material  as  to  produce  the  best  possible 
results — is  this  a  task  so  easy  that  it  can  be  undertaken  by  anybody  and 
everybody  ?  Besides  a  respectable  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  he  professes  to  teach,  does  not  the  teacher  require 
energy,  fidelity,  and  tact  in  an  unusual  degree  ?  Above  all,  for  the  highest 
proficiency  and  efficiency,  does  not  he,  even  more  than  the  followers  of 
any  other  calling,  require  experience,  that  '  *  practice '  *  which  "  makes 
perfect,"  that  precious  knowledge  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  living 
and  working  ? 

In  medicine,  diagnosis  is  even  more  important  than  prescription,  since 
the  remedy  for  a  large  number  of  diseases  having  been  discovered  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  treat  the  disease  when  recognized,  and  here  it  is  that 
the  experienced  practitioner  lias  so  much  the  advantage  of  the  tyro,  who, 
however  well  versed  in  physiology  and  materia  medica,  finds  it  difficult 
to  recognize  diseases  simply  from  description.  And  the  inexperienced 
teacher  encounters  a  similar  difficulty ;  for  academic  lore  and  reading 
about  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  cannot  enable  him  to  gauge 
the  mental  calibre  of  his  pupils,  to  read  their  dispositions  and  to  adapt 
himself  and  his  methods  to  individual  requirements.  And  even  if  he  at 
once  enters  a  fully  organized  school,  with  chosen  curriculum  and  a  fixed 
routine,  yet  incidental  and  accidental  occurrences  and  occasions  will  con- 
tinually appeal  to  his  judgment,  demanding  a  fund  of  knowledge  only  to 
be  acquired  by  experience.  But  while  most  people  distrust  the  inexpe- 
rienced doctor,  nobody  distrusts  the  inexperienced  teacher  ;  for  cannot 
anybody  and  everybody  teach  school  ? 

Is  a  young  man  unwilling  to  go  into  the  cornfield  or  the  workshop,  and 
unable  for  want  of  means  to  acquire  the  peculiar  training  required  in 
other  professions  ?  Lo !  here  is  a  profession  requiring  no  particular 
training  or  fitness,  and  in  he  walks.  Is  there  an  indigent  damsel  too  gen- 
teel to  make  bonnets  and  dresses,  at  the  same  time  lacking  the  natural 
capacity  and  acquired  skill  necessary  to  success  in  these  callings  ? — she 
steps  into  the  educational  omnibus.  Does  an  educated,  or  partially  edu- 
cated woman  find  herself  at  aiiy  period  of  life  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources,  although  she  may  not  have  peeped  into  a  text- book,  or  per- 
haps any  other  book  but  the  Bible  and  the  almanac  for  twenty  years  ? — 
without  the  slightest  misgivings  as  to  her  fitness  for  the  work  she  at  once 
advertises  for  a  school.  Has  a  man  of  mature  age,  through  want  of 
energy  or  mother-wit,  failed  at  any  or  every  other  calling,  he  thanks  God 
and  takes  courage  that  there  is  still  an  opening  for  him  in  the  universal 
profession,  so  accommodatingly  adapted,  not  only  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  talents,  but  to  a  total  lack  of  any  talent  whatever.  Equipped 
simply  with  text-book  and  ferule,  these  miscellaneous,  raw  recruits  are 
continually  stepping  into  the  ever- open  and   ever  expanding  ranks  of 
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pedagogues,  where  they  stand  at  once  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ex- 
perienced veteran.  This  system,  or  rather  total  lack  of  system,  in  the 
universal  profession  can  have  but  one  result — ^to  cheapen  and  degrade 
the  calling.  Simply  to  be  a  member  of  the  other  professions  is  considered 
a  sort  of  honor,  since  it  pre-supposes  some  special  and  peculiar  acquire- 
ments ;  but  to  be  a  member  of  a  profession  which  imposes  no  s{)ecial 
requirements  and  acknowledges  no  limits  can  never  be  an  honor.  Then, 
too,  in  the  other  professions,  by  mutual  agreement  and  established  prece* 
dent,  the  emolument,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  regulated  by  a  recognized 
schedule,  and  the  member  who  tries  to  make  his  way  by  underbidding 
his  compeers  is  justly  denounced  as  a  charlatan  and  hounded  out  of  the 
profession.  In  the  universal  profession  every  member,  takes  just  what  he 
can  get,  and  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them  can  always 
obtain  employment  by  working  for  almost  nothing,  since  eternity  would 
not  be  long  enough  to  teach  our  obtuse  race  that  everything  cheap  is 
worthless.  It  is  only  by  accident,  an  accident  fortunate  to  the  profession 
though  unfortunate  to  the  individual,  that  a  profession  with  offers  so  scant, 
both  of  honor  and  emolument,  ever  receives  the  best  talent  into  its  ranks. 
And  this  will  always  be  the  case  until  there  is  a  reform  of  present  abuses, 
as  long  as  the  tyro  and  the  veteran,  everywhere,  except  in  the  narrow 
localities  -where  they  are  personally  known,  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  as 
long  as  those  who  are  desirous  to  employ  the  most  competent  teachers 
have  nothing  better  to  guide  them  than  diplomas  from  schools  dependent 
for  their  existence  upon  popular  caprice,  and  testimonials  from  parties 
who  have  no  special  fitness  to  appreciate  the  applicant  and  whose  opinion 
is  indorsed  by  no  recognized  authority. 

It  is  true  that  in  most  callings  skilled  work  will  eventually  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  best  talent  must  make  its  way  to  the  front ;  but  only  the 
experienced  teacher  knows  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  recogni- 
tion for  skilled  work  and  exceptional  ability  in  this  calling.     In  the  first 
place  a  large  majority  of  parents,  content  with  entering  their  children  at 
school  and  paying  their  tuition  bills,  never  seek  by  examination  or  inquir>' 
to  learn  anything  about  their  progress  or  deportment.     Then,  among  the 
few  who  try  to  keep  a  sort  of  oversight  of  their  children's  education,  there 
are  so  many  who  have  themselves  been  badly  taught  that  they  are  poorly 
qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter.     Again,  such  is  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  that  in  many  cases  if  a  parent  perceives  that  his  child  is  making 
rapid  progress,  he  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  his  child  should 
learn  fast,  having  such  intelligent  progenitors  ;  and  so  small  credit  does 
the  teacher  get.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  does  not  learn  rap- 
idly, the  blame  rests  with  the  teacher,  since  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
deficiency  in  the  child  of  parents  so  brilliantly  endowed.     Moreover,  the 
over-indulgent  parents  of  this  age  are  much  given  to  forming  their  esti- 
mate of  a  teacher  from  the  report  of  the  pupils,  and  if  these  like  him  and 
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find  his  school,  agreeable,  he  is  everything  to  be  desired.  Now  some 
teachers  are  able,  while  requiring  and  compelling  a  considerable  amount 
of  study,  to  win,  not  only  the  respect,  but  the  loving  regard  of  their 
pupils.  But  the  easiest  way  to  get  a  favorable  report  from  them  is  to 
give  them  an  easy  time,  and  as  this  means  an  easy  lime  for  the  teacher 
also,  many  run  on  that  tack.  Besides  all  these  circumstances,  a  more 
powerful  factor  than  ability  and  worth  in  winning  favor  and  reputation 
for  the  teacher  x^  flattery ;  the  former  appeal  to  such  a  small  class  of 
men,  and  the  latter  to  such  a  large  number — so  little  brains  and  so  much 
vanity  have  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  question  whether  the  matter  of  public  instruction  should  be 
left  to  the  legislation  of  each  State,  or  relegated  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, I  have  nothing  to  say.  But  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  coun- 
try that  Congress  should  enact  that  every  State  be  required  to  organize 
an  Educational  Commission,  who,  with  subordinate  commissioners  in 
every  town  and  county,  shall  supervise  educational  matters. 

To  prevent  multiplication  of  schools  is  impossible,  since  it  would  be 
rankest  tyranny  to  decree  that  any  man  who  chooses  should  not  have  a 
school  in  his  family,  or  any  set  of  men  combine  to  sustain  a  school  in 
their  community ;  but  it  would  be  no  tyranny  to  enact  that  every  teacher 
should  obtain  and  present  such  credentials  as  are  required  from  the  doctor 
and  the  lawyer. 

It  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage,  both  to  the  State  and  the  pro- 
fession of,  pedagogy,  if  every  person  desirous  to  enter  that  profession 
were  required  to  procure  a  certificate  from  a  legally  constituted  Educa- 
tional Examining  Board  in  the  town  or  county  where  he  completes  his 
education.  Furthermore,  to  render  justice  to  ability  and  diligence,  these 
certificates  should  be  of  several  grades,  the  lowest  requiring  a  standing 
of  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  in  examination.  Moreover,  to  do  the  fullest 
justice,  that  the  veteran  may  obtain  the  credit  and  reward  for  faithful 
worth  and  the  undisputed  superiority  that  it  gives,  there  should  be  degrees 
conferred,  one  at  the  end  of  five  years'  acceptable  teaching,  a  higher  after 
ten  years'  experience,  and  the  highest  when  the  teacher  has  been  engaged 
in  active  educational  work  twenty  years. 

Of  course  custom  would  soon  allot  to  each  of  these  grades  in  the 
various  communities  a  stipulated  remuneration,  so  that  there  would  be 
little  chance  for  quacks  and  pretenders,  as  is  now  the  case,  by  underbid- 
ding to  reduce  the  emoluments  of  the  profession  to  the  rate  but  little 
above  beggary  that  prevails  in  many  States. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  system  as  is  here  recommended  would,  like  every- 
thing human,  be  liable  to  defects  and  abuses ;  but  any  sort  of  system 
would  be  better  than  no  system  at  all,  and  the  condition  of  the  teacher,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  members  of  the  other  professions,  is  already 
so  bad  that  it  could  scarcely  be  made  worse  by  any  experiment  whatever. 
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William  Henry  Bnffner,  LL.D. 

BY   MISS  CELESTIA   PARRISH,   OF  THE  FEMALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

FARMVILLE,    VA. 

[The  article  printed  below  appeared  in  Tke  School  Journal  of  April 
27th,  but  as  it  was  somewhat  curtailed  by  the  Journal  we  republish  it 
entire  from  the  author's  manuscript,  which  has  been  kindly  furnished  us 
for  that  purpose. — Eds.] 

William  Henry  Ruffner,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Lexington,  Va,,  in  the 
year  1824.  His  father  was  Dr.  Henry  Ruffner,  the  founder  of  the  Pres 
byterian  church  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  for  many  years  the  president 
of  Washington  College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University.  He  was 
a  distinguished  scholar,  thinker,  and  writer,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  advocates  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Virginia. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  ^t  Washington  College  in  1842, 
and  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hamp- 
den Sidney,  Virginia,  and  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  theological 
training,  with  its  prominent  psychological  feature,  seems,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  to  have  been  valuable  in  directing  his  mind  to  the 
study  of  educational  philosophy  and  social  science,  and  in  controlling  his 
strong  bias  in  the  direction  of  physical  studies.  At  Washington  Col- 
lege he  excelled  in  physical  sciences,  and  at  Princeton  his  best  essay  wri- 
ting was  on  Genesis  and  Geology.  From  1849  to  185 1  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  from  1851  to  1853  pastor  of  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  Wednesday  evening  lectures  on  the  Relations  of  Science 
and  Scripture. 

Broken  down  in  health,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  charge  in  Phila- 
delphia, and,  returning  to  Virginia,  he  resided  on  a  farm,  but  gave  a  con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  attention  to  field  geology.  In  i860,  in  con- 
junction with  Professor  Campbell,  of  Washington  College,  he  began  a 
geological  reconnaissance  of  Virginia,  which  was  contmued,  as  other 
pressing  work  allowed,  for  several  years.  Large  opportunities  for  this 
work,  in  connection  with  official  duties,  were  opened  up,  when,  in  1870, 
Virginia  called  upon  him  to  guide  and  control  her  public  education. 

The  constitutional  provision  for  public  schools  in  the  State,  originating 
as  it  did  amid  the  saturnalia  of  reconstruction,  was  unpopular  ;  yet  the 
Legislature  of  1870  gave  it  better  effect  than  they  knew  by  electing  Dr. 
Ruffner  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  would  have  paralyzed  a  less  able  or  less  resolute  man. 
Two  unhomogeneous  races  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  public  sentiment 
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was  against  free  schools.  In  their  defence  Dr.  RufTner  wrote  some  of  the 
ablest  articles  that  have  appeared  in  this  country,  and  through  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals,  as  well  as  through  public  lectures  and  his  volumi- 
nous annual  reports,  he  sought  to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Within  thirty  days  after  his  election  he  had  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  an  outline  school  system,  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  elabo- 
rated into  a  complete  school  law,  which  was  passed  substantially  as 
he  wrote  it  and  has  never  been  materially  changed.  Upon  its  passage  he 
organized  the  schools  so  promptly  and  efficiently  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  iSyo-'yi  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  were  reported  in 
attendance  on  them,  and  up  to  this  time  the  growth  of  the  school  system 
has  been  great.  He  retired  from  office  in  1882.  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  has 
thus  described  his  official  work  :  *'  For  whatever  of  success  has  crowned 
the  system,  Dr.  Ruffiier  is  entitled  to  the  credit.  His  eleven  reports  are 
lucid  discussions  of  all  leading  subjects  pertaining  to  the  organization 
and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems.  They  are  hardly  sur- 
passed in  our  educational  literature,  have  often  been  quoted  as  authorita- 
tive, and  were  honored  with  a  diploma  from  the  Republic  of  Chili. 
Ruffner  will,  hereafter,  be  ranked  alongside  of  Mann,  Sears,  Wickersham, 
and  other  such  educators.  During  his  administration  he  apportioned 
nearly  $5,000,000,  administered  $12,000,000  without  bond  or  security, 
and  yet  no  item  in  his  accounts  was  ever  objected  to,  not  a  cent  was  lost, 
and  his  bitterest  opponent  never  intimated  that  there  was  anything  mys- 
terious or  dishonest  in  his  administration.  Every  page  of  the  public 
school  history  of  Virginia  is  luminous  with  his  triumphs." 

Industriously  improving  the  opportunities  incidentally  arising  from  the 
official  duties  of  this  period,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
continued  the  geological  examination  of  Virginia,  and  sought  to  arouse 
in  the  common  schools  some  interest  in  her  mineralogy.  To  this  end  he 
lectured  whenever  and  wherever  teachers  were  assembled,  not  only  on 
education  in  general,  which  he  did  always  with  ability,  but  on  the  special 
branches  in  which  he  was  an  expert.  Many  a  young  common-school 
teacher,  whose  mental  horizon  had  been  narrowed  by  the  limitations  of 
that  period  of  poverty  and  struggle,  found  new  life  and  freedom  in  a 
course  of  lectures  from  the  State  Superintendent,  and  physical  geography 
became  to  her,  as  well  as  to  her  pupils,  a  new  subject  with  fuller  meanings 
and  larger  aims.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Ruffiier  formed  his  fine  collection 
of  Virginia  minerals,  and  while  traveling  over  the  State  he  frequently 
delivered  popular  lectures  on  the  commercial  mineralogy  and  geological 
structure  of  the  locality  in  which  he  happened  to  be,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  State  at  large. 

When  he  left  public  office  he  passed  at  once  into  the  service  of  the 
Georgia  Pacific  Railway,  and,  in  connection  with  Professor  Campbell,  en- 
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tered  upon  a  physical  survey  of  the  country  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  west 
to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  report  of  this  survey  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  is  still  much  sought  after.  Having  completed  this 
work  he  was  constantly  employed  in  making  geological  examinations  and 
reports,  chiefly  in  the  Birmingham  regions  of  Alabama,  until  again  called 
to  educational  work  in  Virginia. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  administration  he  had  pleaded  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers.  Making  the  State  and  County  Institutes 
very  effective,  and  always,  when  possible,  giving  them  dignity  and  force 
by  his  presence  and  teaching,  he  yet  labored  indefatigably,  both  before 
and  after  his  retirement  from  office,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  in  Virginia.  In  1884  his  views  were  partly  met  by  a  legislative 
enactment,  providing  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  State  Female  Normal 
School  at  Farmville.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Dr. 
Ruffner  was  elected  by  acclamation  the  first  principal  of  this  school,  and 
its  organization  was  left  entirely  in  his  hands.  Sacrificing  his  inclinations 
and  large  personal  interests,  he  left  his  loved  geologic  work  and  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  unsought  responsibility.  Under  his  wise,  upright,  and 
efficient  management  the  success  of  the  school  was  phenomenal.  The 
prestige  of  his  name  gave  it  the  respect  which,  as  an  innovation,  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  commanded;  his  sound  educational  philosophy 
shaped  and  gave  tone  to  its  professional  instruction,  and  with  quiet  but 
steadfast  courage  he  guarded  it  from  dangers  which  might  otherwise 
have  overwhelmed  it.  In  addition  to  psychology  and  didactics,  he  taught 
here,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  allowed,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy, 
attracting  to  the  weekly  geology  lecture  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of 
the  town.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  lectures  was  that  on  Genesis 
and  Geology,  which  came  immediately  after  the  famous  Gladstone- Huxley 
controversy  had  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  which 
was  found  to  have  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  maturer  minds 
of  the  school. 

In  1887  failing  health  required  change  of  occupation,  and,  in  response 
to  urgent  calls  from  former  employers  in  the  geologic  field,  he  returned 
thither  and  worked  in  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West 
Virginia.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  he  visited  Washington  Territory  and 
reported  on  the  projected  route  of  a  railroad  three  hundred  miles  long. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  report  have  been  printed.  It  is  probable 
that  the  country  at  large  will  know  him  best  as  a  scientist,  and  in  this 
respect,  too,  his  own  State  has  much  reason  to  be  grateful ;  but  it  is  as 
an  educator  that  Virginia  and  the  South  must  have  him  most  in  honor 
and  reverence.  The  next  generation  will  hold  him  fully  worthy  of  the 
appellation  already  frequently  applied  to  him — the  Horace  Mann  of  the 
South. 
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[For  the  Journal.] 

Keeping  In. 

BY   AN  EX-TEACHER. 

What  to  say  to  you  on  the  interesting  theme  of  teaching,  I  scarcely 
know.  If,  by  relating  my  own  experience,  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  any» 
I  gladly  do  so,  but  have  no  "  secret  *'  to  reveal,  and  in  telling  my  method 
incur  the  risk  of  appearing  egotistic  and  becoming  tiresome  without  bene- 
fiting any  one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  teaching  presents  as  wide  a  field  for  individuality, 
originality  of  method,  as  any  other  profession  (for  profession  it  undoubt- 
edly is  or  should  be),  and  a  teacher  is  most  successful  when  using  his 
own  method.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  teach  as  other  teachers  did.  They 
have  told  me  that  they  found  it  equally  impossible  to  succeed  in  my  way. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  write  out  my  plan  when  asked  to  do  so 
some  time  ago. 

After  mature  reflection  I  decided  that  "  keeping  in '  *  was  fruitful  only  of 
evil  to  teacher  and  pupils.  Firm  in  that  conviction,  I  tried  the  experiment 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  met  with  greater  success  than  I  an- 
ticipated, but  could  not  persuade  any  teacher  to  co-operate  with  me.  Now 
I  must  tell  you  what  influenced  me  to  take  such  a  step.  I  noticed  that  in 
every  school  the  same  pupils  were  kept  in  nearly  every  day.  There  was  a 
set  of  boys  and  girls  to  whom  going  home  at  three  o'clock  was  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  By  noticing  the  demeanor  and  listening  to  the  remarks 
of  these  children,  I  learned  that  many  went  home  angry  and  defiant  and 
some  discouraged ;  few,  indeed,  in  a  tranquil  frame  of  mind.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  little  knowledge  thus  gained  did  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  temper  and  loss  of  good  fellowship  between  pupils  and  teacher. 
I  say  little  knowledge,  for  after  six  hours  of  application  to  study  the  brain 
is  too  weary  to  work  beneficially,  and  by  forcing  it  to  continued  exertion 
we  wear  out  the  very  energies  on  which  we  are  to  depend  the  following 
day.  Weariness,  I  think,  nearly  always  produces  ill-humor,  and  our  own 
experience  teaches  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  rendered  more 
obtuse  by  ill-humor  and  are  brightened  by  good  humor.  Some  may  say 
that  '*  keeping  in''  does  not  have  such  bad  effects,  but  I  maintain  that 
you  may  treat  a  **  kept-in  "  pupil  with  all  the  courtesy  of  a  Chesterfield, 
and  yet  he  will  not  go  home  with  as  sunny  a  smile  as  one  allowed  to 
leave  promptly  at  three  o'clock.  I  let  my  pupib  leave  on  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  and  requested  them  not  to  study  until  after  tea,  but  to  have  a  real 
good  time  in  the  open  air  during  the  afternoon  and  then  give  their  undi- 
vided attention  to  their  studies  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  When  pursuing 
this  plan  they  learned  more  than  they  did  when  detained  an  hour  after 
school  and  compelled  by  their  parents  to  study  all  the  afternoon  to  pre- 
vent being  kept  in  the  next  day.     Missed  lessons  were  far  fewer,  and 
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there  was  also  a  great  improvement  in  deportment,  dements  being  almost 
unknown. 

I  tried,  by  varying  the  monotony  of  the  exercises  in  every  conceivable 
way,  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  pupib.  I  believe  that  when  pupils  arc 
inattentive  the  teacher  is  at  fault.  They  fail  to  pay  attention  to  a  speaker 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  grown-up  children  do,  and  that  is  because 
subjects  are  not  presented  in  an  attractive,  interesting  manner.  But  1 
digress.  You  asked  what  I  did  about  missed  lessons.  During  recita- 
tions one  pupil  wrote  on  the  blackboard  the  name  of  the  study  and  the 
names  of  those  who  recited  imperfectly.  Before  each  recitation  I  gave  the 
school  three  minutes  to  "  look  over  the  lesson."  During  that  time  those 
who  had  failed  the  day  before,  and  whose  names  were  on  the  board,  arose, 
stated  the  question  missed  and  recited  the  answer.  The  names  remained 
on  the  board  for  a  week,  not,  ostensibly,  as  a  mortification  to  the  pupils, 
though  it  proved  such,  but  to  enable  me  to  find  the  per  cent,  gained  on 
each  study  during  the  week,  and  show  each  pupil  just  where  and  how 
often  he  had  failed.  I  would  sometimes  offer  an  extra  to  the  school  for  a 
high  per  cent,  on  a  certain  study.  The  children  would  work  hard  to  gain 
a  good  average.  The  good  students  were  anxious  for  the  poorer  ones  to 
improve,  and  would  try  to  assist  them.  I  have  known  some  of  my  girls 
to  spend  their  whole  recess  explaining  lessons,  and  often  they  succeeded 
where  I  had  failed;  for  which,  of  course,  I  thanked  them.  They  would 
sometimes  write  notes,  begging  the  lazy  boys  to  study  and  not  spoil  the 
record.  This  would  arouse  their  pride,  and  some,  who  before  had  been 
inattentive,  would  listen  and  try  to  understand  things.  They  would  ask 
me  to  stay  and  explain  a  hard  lesson  after  school.  When  I  would  sayi 
"  You  all  are  tired  and  ought  to  go  home,"  the  reply  was,  "  It  will  not 
take  you  long,  and  we  had  rather  stay."  So  you  see  I  was  kept  in  by  my 
pupils  instead  of  their  being  kept  in  by  me ;  but,  instead  of  their  being 
in  a  bad  humor  and  hurrying  over  their  task  in  order  to  leave,  they 
wanted  to  learn,  and  thanked  me  fbr  my  instruction. 

I  am  afraid  you  are  sick  oi  my  pvpils  ^nd  me,  so  will  not  write  any  more 
on  the  subject.  What  I  have  written  does  not  meet  with  my  approval, 
but  if  I  do  not  send  this  letter  you  will  not  hear  from  me  for  a  long  time, 
so  I  send  it,  trusting  you  will  clothe  yourself  in  a  mantle  of  chanty  as 
you  read  it. 


English  Literature  in  High  Schools. 

The  study  of  English  literature  in  the  high  school  is  a  constituent  part 
of  that  general  course  of  training  in  English  that  should  extend  through- 
out the  high  school  curriculum.  It  is,  however,  the  consummation  of  the 
work  in  English,  all  previous  work  having  in  reality  been  but  preparatory. 
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Such  being  the  fact,  English  literature  usually  comes  in  the  senior  year  ; 
the  time  devoted  to  it  being  two  terms  or  a  year. 

The  primary  object  to  be  attained  in  teaching  English  literature  is  to 
arouse  in  the  student  a  love  of  literature,  or,  to  express  the  same  thing 
better,  to  cultivate  a  refined  literary  taste.  The  secondary  object  is  to 
give  the  student  a  bird's-eye  view  of  literature  obtained  by  tracing  the 
growth  of  its  various  forms,  by  studying  the  biographies  of  authors, 
and  by  dividing  literature  into  those  periods  that  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves. 

Two  general  methods  of  procedure  suggest  themselves.  First,  the 
teacher  may  begin  with  the  earliest  literature  and  proceed  towards  the 
present ;  or,  second,  the  beginning  may  be  with  the  present,  and  the  order 
of  procedure  reversed.  I  do  not  think  it  of  vital  importance  which  of 
these  two  general  methods  be  employed.  To  start  with  the  present  is  to 
begin  at  once  with  the  study  of  the  interesting  and  attractive;  while  to 
start  the  study  with  the  beginning  of  literature  is  to  begin  with  the  most 
uninteresting  and  unattractive,  and  thus  to  endanger  the  attainment  of  the 
primary  object  of  the  study — the  love  of  literature.  I  prefer,  however, 
to  start  the  study  with  the  beginning  of  literature  and  to  follow  the 
chronological  order  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  such  has  been  the  order 
of  my  own  study  j  but  more  for  the  reason  that  this  method  best  enables 
the  teacher  to  present  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  litera- 
ture— poetry  and  prose,  the  drama,  satire,  the  sonnet,  the  novel  and  his- 
torical prose. 

Again,  in  teaching  a  high  school  class  the  earliest  literature,  especially 
that  previous  to  Chaucer,  little  more  can  be  secured  than  its  history. 
Chaucer,  of  course,  is  interesting  and  can  be  taught  the  beginner  as 
readily  as  Scott  or  Tennyson.  From  Chaucer  to  the  Elizabethan  galaxy 
of  authors,  is  another  uninteresting  period  of  which  but  little  more  than 
the  history  can  be  taught.  From  this  point  of  view  the  period  is  impor- 
tant, because  the  drama  is  being  evolved  and  prose  is  beginning  to  appear; 
but  it  has  few  if  any  authors  a  high  school  class  should  study.  The 
teacher  of  the  history  of  the  literature  previous  to  Spencer,  must  be  very 
largely  a  task-master  ;  and  I  think  the  student  will  allow  him  to  be  such 
with  less  complaint  before  the  sweetmeats  of  literature  have  been  tasted 
than  after.  If  the  dessert  be  eaten  first,  the  relish  for  the  earlier  dishes 
will  be  destroyed.  Whichever  of  these  methods  we  adopt  we  shall  find 
plenty  of  manuals  that  we  may  use  if  we  choose. 

A  third  method,  which  is  but  one  of  the  former  modified,  is  to  discard 
the  manual,  and  to  study  the  principal  works  and  authors  in  the  order  of 
their  difHculty,  the  easiest  being  first  taken.  A  specialist  in  literature  who 
was  an  inspiring  teacher,  would,  I  think,  find  such  a  method  by  far  the 
best.  It  certainly  insures  a  study  of,  and  in,  authors  and  not  about  them; 
and  it  gives  the  teacher  greater  chance  for  lecture,  and  hence  greater 
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chance  for  imparting  the  love  he  bears  literature  to  the  student.  How- 
ever, the  teacher  who  is  not  a  specialist  in  literature  will  find  the  guidance 
of  a  manual  an  aid.  No  teacher,  however,  should  imagine  that  the  study 
of  any  manual  is  the  study  of  literature.  There  are  manuals  almost  with 
out  number,  but  as  text-books  they  are  very  poor.  The  successful  teacher's 
real  work  must  lie  mostly  outside  the  manual. 

I  have  said  the  primary  object  of  the  study  is  to  engender  a  love  of 
literature  accompanied  by  a  refined  literary  taste.  How  shall  this  be 
secured  ?  First  by  having  the  students  read  widely,  not  about  authors, 
but  in  authors.  Of  course  the  teacher  has  much  to  do  by  way  of  teach- 
ing the  student  how  to  read;  but  first  of  all  the  student  must  read,  and 
read  widely.  Put  into  the  hands  of  the  student  the  best  works  of  English 
literature,  and  trust  freely  to  the  educative  power  of  noble  thoughts  and 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  high  literary  art  to  strengthen  and  refine 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  student.  Do  not  give  him  an- 
notated copies  and  tell  him  to  master  the  notes  and  to  strive  with  an  and* 
quarian's  zeal  for  a  full  intellectual  conception  of  these  masterpieces ;  but 
tell  him  to  read  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  and  you  may  not  fear  to  leave 
to  Shakespeare  and  Irving  to  win  the  love  of  the  reader. 

But  can  or  will  the  student  read  thoughtfully  and  honestly  ?  Yes,  if 
the  teacher  do  his  duty.  The  student  will  read,  or  try  to  read  at  least 
as  the  teacher  does ;  and  in  the  study  of  an  author,  say  Shakespeare,  or 
Milton,  the  teacher  can  help  the  student  by  reading  to  the  class  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  a  work  in  such  a  manner  as  the  student  should  read  the 
same,  stopping  to  dwell  on  the  beautiful  passages,  not  as  a  critical  anno- 
tator,  but  as  an  interpreter  of  the  beauties  of  the  thought  and  language. 
The  student  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  content  of  books  read ; 
the  teacher  testing  the  student  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  by  writ- 
ten work,  such  work  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  basis  for  standings.  Re- 
quire the  learning  of  quotations.  Let  the  student  make  hi3  own  selec- 
tions, and  then  by  discussing  with  him  their  merits  or  demerits,  gradually 
give  him  better  standards  of  criticism.  Much  of  the  teacher's  success  ia 
getting  the  student  to  appreciate  and  love  literature  will  depend  on  the 
teacher's  familiarity  with  the  best  writings.  If  he,  in  his  discussions  of 
authors  and  their  works,  can  frequently  use  gems  of  literature  to  express 
his  thought,  he  will  do  much  to  raise  the  student's  estimation  of  literature. 
I  believe  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  did,  in  marking  in  my  books  as  I  read 
those  passages  that  I  like,  and  those  sentences  I  wish  to  remember.  Then, 
whenever  I  again  take  up  the  book,  the  wheat  is  separated  from  the  chaff. 
For  the  student  to  do  this  he  must  own  the  book.  This  he  will  be  able 
to  do  only  to  a  limited  extent.  But  in  these  days  of  book  revolutions  we 
ought  to  encourage  the  private  ownership  of  at  least  a  few  of  the  master- 
pieces of  literature.  One  never  can  feel  that  love  for  a  library  book  that 
he  can  for  his  own. 
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If  the  set  study  of  literature  be  confined  lo  the  Senior  year,  much  can 
and  ought  to  be  done  previous  to  this,  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  love  of 
literature.  High  school  reading,  in  whatever  year  or  years  it  be  taught, 
may  be  made  to  help  teach  literature,  without  injury  to  the  instruction  in 
reading.  I  have  a  class  in  Macbeth,  consisting  of  the  Juniors  and  Se- 
niors, that  meets  twice  a  week  for  two  terms.  We  strive  for  more  than 
an  intellectual  conception,  aiming  to  conceive  and  render  emotions. 
Again  the  student's  attention  to  literature  will  be  better  secured  if,  when- 
ever in  the  study  of  history  or  geography,  persons  or  places  are  met  with, 
that  have  been  immortalized  by  some  work  of  literature,  we  never  fail  to 
call  the  student's  attention  to  the  book,  poem  or  essay.  The  teacher  can 
also  do  his  school  a  service  by  placing  on  the  board  a  list  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  of  the  best  books  which  he  recommends  the  school  to  read. 
The  list  should  be  well  graded  and  divided  into  four  groups,  one  for  each 
year.  A  good  list  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  * '  Academy  "  for 
January,  1889.  ^  haive  placed  this  list  with  slight  changes  on  the  board 
in  my  school-room,  and  recommended  the  school  to  do  the  reading  indi- 
cated by  it.  I  am  also  keeping  a  record  of  the  books  read  by  each  stu- 
dent, and  shall  report  the  results  to  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  quadruple  the  reading  of  the  high  school, 
several  having  already  completed  the  reading  recommended  for  their  year. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  things  to  be  done  to  interest  the  student  in  litera- 
ture. There  are  also  some  things  that  ought  not  to  be  done — some  don'  ts. 
In  the  first  place,  don't,  in  the  high  school  at  least,  try  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  too  many  authors.  Most  manuals  treat  of  more  authors 
than  ought  to  be  studied.  The  teacher  must  wisely  discriminate,  choos- 
ing the  best  authors  and  the  requisite  number  of  such.  Of  this  right 
number,  too,  some  are  to  be  studied  more  than  others.  Don't  have  a 
certain  list  of  facts  to  be  learned  concerning  each,  but  differentiate.  With 
Chaucer,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
become  intimately  acquainted ;  but  with  others  a  more  formal  friendship 
will  do.  By  so  doing  you  will  give  more  emphasis  to  the  best,  and  be 
surer  of  arousing  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  literature. 

Again,  don't  furnish  the  student  with  annotated  editions  of  what  he 
reads ;  or  if  you  do,  don't  hold  him  responsible  for  the  notes.  Leave  that 
work  to  the  University.  To  quote  from  the  Academy  :  *'  These  [anno- 
tated] books  are  attractive,  and  present  a  large  mass  of  information  in  a 
very  convenient  form  ;  but,  nevertheless,  their  inevitable  tendency  is  to 
foster  methods  which  consume  the  recitation  hour  in  a  minutely  critical 
examination  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  text,  and  give  pupils  the 
impression  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  literature  is  to  analyze  and 
dissect,  rather  than  to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  are 
likely  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  notes,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  elucidate  verbal  obscurities  and  explain  figurative  allusions 
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than  to  grasp  noble  thoughts,  and  appreciate  the  symmetry,  complete- 
ness and  excellence  of  form  in  which  they  are  expressed.*' 

Furthermore,  don't  imagine  that  English  literature  is  all  poetry.  A 
recent  report  shows  that  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  the  time 
given  to  the  study  of  prose  is  the  time  given  to  poetry,  as  one  is  to  six. 
This  shows  an  unwarranted  neglect  of  prose.  What  poetry  does  for  the 
emotional  faculty,  prose  does  for  the  rational ;  and  to  neglect  prose  is  to 
make  a  serious  mistake. 

Lastly,  don't  make  the  examination  a  test  of  the  facts  acquired  merely, 
but  make  it  a  test  of  the  development  of  the  student's  literary  tastes. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  method  of  teaching  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  in  brief  this  :  teach  most  of  it  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
literature  proper,  but  discriminating  between  authors  and  periods  as  to 
the  character  of  instruction.  Teach  the  history  of  literature  previous  to 
Spencer  briefly,  and  early  in  the  course. 

Before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  there  was  read,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  a  report  on  "  English  in  Secondary  Schools,"  that  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  appointed  a  year  previous.  Much  of  this  very  able  re- 
port is  taken  up  with  English  literature.  I  have  already  quoted  from  it 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  notes.  The  key-note  of  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  is  so  clearly  sounded  in  a  paragraph  of  this  report  that  I  will  quote 
it  in  closing  : 

* '  The  main  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  literature  in  secondary  schools 
should  be  to  lead  pupils  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  good  books.  The  edu- 
cational process  which  is  best  adapted  to  produce  this  result  is  also  best 
calculated  to  secure  increased  facility  in  the  accurate  and  graceful  use  of 
language.  Minutely  critical  study  of  a  few  selections,  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  language,  a  large  amount 
of  biographical  information,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of 
famous  critics  concerning  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  English  style, 
are  not  essential  factors  in  the  process.  The  indispensable  condition  is 
the  thoughtful  reading  under  proper  guidance  of  a  large  number  of  de- 
lightful and  inspiring  books,  with  the  thought  directed  mainly  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  admirable  forms  of  literary 
expression." — Emory  R.  Johnson^  in  Wisconsin  JournaL 


Poetry  as  a  Faotor  in  Education. 

Plato  thought  that  boys  are  the  most  untamable  of  wild  beasts,  and  his 
opinion  has  had  eminent  supporters.  Pope  probably  meant  much  the 
same  thing  when  he  said  that  school- boys  have  no  character.  In  view  of 
this  opinion,  the  story  of  Fenelon  and  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy  has 
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a  peculiar  significance.  There  is,  indeed,  no  more  signal  example  of  the 
immense  importance  of  well  conceived,  well-directed  methods  of  educa- 
tion than  the  transformation  which  Fenelon  wrought  in  his  royal  pupil. 
A  more  intractable  subject  probably  never  exercised  his  wits  and  the 
patience  of  his  instructor.  Before  he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Fenelon, 
the  Duke  was,  in  simple  truth,  much  more  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  rational 
human  being.  One  of  his  chief  pleasures  was  in  kicking  and  biting  all 
his  attendants  who  approached  him.  At  times  he  refused  to  speak  a 
word  for  hours.  On  other  occasions  he  would  not  eat,  though  tempted 
with  all  the  triumphs  of  the  royal  cooks.  His  grandfather,  Louis  XIV, 
had  been  at  infinite  pains  to  obtain  for  him  the  most  judicious  attendants 
aud  tutors,  but  all  had  given  up  their  charge  as  hopeless.  At  length 
Fenelon  was  called  in.  Fenelon  was  not  without  experience  in  dealing 
with  young  people,  and  he  had  already  written  a  book  on  education ;  but 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  that  of  a  character 
unique  in  charm  and  sympathetic  insight.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here 
of  the  marvelous  skill  and  delicacy  with  which  he  wrought  on  the  young 
Duke's  nature,  and  how  he  so  completely  transformed  him  that  Michelet 
even  expresses  a  doubt  whether  in  the  transformation  the  strongest  springs 
in  the  boy's  character  had  not  been  broken.  In  Fenelon's  dealings  with 
his  pupil  he  had  one  leading  idea,  to  which,  perhaps,  educationists  have 
not  given  the  importance  it  deserves.  This  idea  was,  that  for  every  indi- 
vidual there  is  one  poet  who,  above  all  others,  appeals  to  the  deepest 
instincts  of  his  nature,  and  is,  therefore,  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
forces  in  educing  the  best  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Fenelon  had 
not  been  long  with  his  pupil  before  he  discovered  that  with  all  his  ungov- 
ernable passions  he  had  a  "  Virgilian  soul "  ;  in  other  words,  that  in  the 
depths  of  the  boy's  nature  there  was  that  which  responded  to  the  grace 
and  tenderness  which  distinguished  Virgil  above  all  other  poets.  Virgil 
accordingly  was  made  the  instrument  through  whom  he  sought  to  effect 
his  ends.  The  result  exceeded  his  hopes.  Virgil  did  indeed  become  the 
Duke's  favorite  poet,  and  the  chief  formative  influence  of  his  brief  life. 

It  is  admitted  that  education  at  school  and  college,  as  it  is  in  these  days 
realized,  is  directed  not  so  much  to  the  formation  of  character  as  to  the 
communication  of  knowledge.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.    The  needs  of  society  must  determine  its  educational  code. 

In  ancient  Persia,  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth  was 
all  that  the  conditions  of  his  mature  life  demanded  of  a  youth.  In 
modern  England  a  boy  is  maimed  in  the  race  of  life  if  he  has  not  made 
some  acquaintance  with  the  "circle  of  the  sciences." 

It  follows  from  this  that  poetry,  since  it  does  not  supply  facts  that  can 
be  of  any  practical  use  in  life,  receives  but  a  subordinate  place  in  our 
scheme  of  studies.  All  men  of  science  would  not  express  themselves  so 
harshly  as  Newton  when  he  said  that  ' 'poetry  is  but  ingenious  trifling"  ; 
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yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  abroad  that  when  we  compare  him  with 
the  worker  in  any  department  of  science,  the  poet  is  after  all  but  a  frivo- 
lous personage.  If  we  have  any  doubt  that  such  is  the  general  convic- 
tion, we  have  but  to  reflect  how  most  people  would  regard  such  a  passage 
as  this  from  Wordsworth.  *'  It  is  an  awful  truth,"  he  says,  "  that  there  nei- 
ther is  nor  can  be  any  genuine  enjoyment  out  of  poetry  among  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  those  persons  who  live  or  wish  to  live  in  the  broad  light 
of  the  world — among  those  who  either  are,  or  are  striving  to  make  them- 
selves people  of  consideration  in  society.  This  is  a  truth,  and  an  awfiil 
one,  because  to  be  incapable  of  a  feeling  for  poetry  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  is  to  be  without  love  of  human  nature  or  reverence  for  God." 
Such  a  conception  of  poetry  as  is  conveyed  in  these  words  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  many  people  as  in  the  highest  degree  strained  and  fan- 
tastic; yet  it  is  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  the  world's  thinkers  from 
Aristotle  to  Stuart  Mill  have  been  of  Wordsworth's  opinion.  It  was  one 
of  England's  greatest  lawyers  who  said  that  the  wisdom  of  a  country  is 
to  be  searched  for  in  its  poets  ;  and  it  was  Aristotle's  opinion  that  poetry 
deals  with  the  highest  forms  of  truth  and  conveys  it  most  impressively. 
The  production  of  poetry  is  certainly  no  trifling  matter  for  the  poet  him- 
self. There  is,  indeed,  no  form  of  mental  exercise  that  puts  such  a  strain 
on  the  whole  man.  Goethe,  who  is  remarkable  among  poets  for  his  self- 
control,  declared  that  to  write  more  than  one  tragedy  a  year  would  kill 
him  ;  and  Scott,  who  prided  himself  on  his  stoical  self-expression,  says 
i  n  an  interesting  passage :  *  *  I  will  avoid  any  occupation  so  laborious  and 
agitating  as  poetry  must  be  to  be  worth  anything."  As  far,  therefore,  as 
the  expenditures  of  intellectual  and  emotional  force  is  concerned,  poetry 
demands  as  serious  consideration  as  the  most  abstruse  of  the  sciences. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed  whether  or  not  the  tendency  of 
civilization  is  to  benumb  the  higher  imaginative  faculties.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  influence  of  the  poet  of  necessity 
diminishes  as  the  interests  of  society  grow  more  complex.  In  the  sim- 
pler states  of  men  the  bard  is,  next  to  the  chief,  the  most  important  per- 
sonage in  the  nation.  As  poetry  is  almost  universally  the  earliest  form 
of  literature,  he  is  at  once  the  historian,  the  lawgiver,  the  prophet  of  the 
race.  He  originates  public  opinion,  and  he  makes  tradition  that  gives 
birth  to  national  sentiment.  Even  at  comparatively  late  periods  of  a 
nation's  development,  it  is  extraordinary  what  a  power  the  poet  still 
wields  over  the  minds  of  men.  During  the  middle  ages  the  words  of  the 
trouveres  and  the  troubadours  determined  the  ideals  and  formed  the 
temper  of  choice  spirits  of  the  time.  When  the  revival  of  letters  came, 
and  the  birth  of  the  scientific  spirit  followed,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
that  imaginative  literature  could  All  the  place  in  men's  minds  it  had  hith- 
erto done.  Their  thoughts  were  directed  into  a  thousand  other  channels, 
calling  into  play  other  mental  faculties,  which  gradually  overthrew  the 
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paramount  rule  of  the  imagination.  In  this  relation  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
delightful  treatise,  "The  Defense  of  Poesie/*  acquires  a  peculiar  inte- 
rest. Sidney  was  the  last  and  noblest  of  the  knights,  and  his  passionate 
plea  for  the  high  function  of  the  poet  is  but  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment of  chivalry  toward  its  trouveres  and  its  troubadours.  What  poetry 
had  been  in  the  past  to  men  of  action,  he  conceived  that  it  might  still  be 
in  the  future.  It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  poetical  genius 
from  the  world  that  his  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled,  as  we  have  had  Mil- 
ton and  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  since  his  day.  The  truth  must  there- 
fore be  that  the  poet  has  simply  been  jostled  from  his  high  pedestal,  and 
is  now  but  one  of  a  thousand  other  intellectual  forces.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  the  poet  is  as  greatly  honored  as  ever  he  has  been.  It  is  frankly 
acknowledged  by  men  of  science  of  the  best  type,  that  poetry  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  the  poet  himself  is  the 
finest  and  rarest  product  of  Nature.  Analysis  has  done  its  utmost  in  the 
way  of  explaining  to  us  the  genius  of  the  poet  and  the  essence  of  his 
work,  yet  both  still  remain  the  same  incalculable  elements  that  have  be- 
wildered and  enchanted  the  mind  of  man  from  the  beginning.  The  poet 
thus,  even  in  those  days  of  the  all-pervading  lights  of  science,  sings  like 
Wordsworth's  lark  in  a  **  privacy  of  glorious  light."  Nevertheless,  the 
reputed  question  of  the  senior  wrangler  regarding  Paradise  Lost,  "  But 
what  does  it  prove?''  is  doubtless  the  genuine  expression  of  the  general 
attitude  toward  poetry  in  the  present  day. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  idle  to  think  that  poetry  can  ever  have  that  place 
in  public  instruction  it  once  legitimately  held.  The  conditions  of  modern 
life  have  made  this  impossible.  An  Athenian  boy  might  have  leisure 
to  commit  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad  ;  but  though  the  discipline 
would  doubtless  be  an  excellent  one,  it  would  hardly  be  wise  if  the  school- 
boy of  to-day  should  achieve  the  rival  feat  of  committing  Paradise  Lost  or 
the  Excursion.  Still,  if  we  but  keep  before  us  the  idea  of  Fenelon,  poe- 
try, even  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  might  surely  be  made  a  far 
more  efficient  instrument  in  education  than  it  actually  is.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  of  late  that  as  it  is  at  present  taught  in  our  schools, 
poetry  is  simply  tortured  into  a  fitting  subject  for  examination.  Poems 
are  chosen  for  reading  not  so  much  because  they  are  of  a  kind  to  appeal 
to  the  feelings  and  experience  of  childhood,  but  because  they  afiford  ex- 
cellent material  for  an  examination  paper.  What,  for  example,  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  place  Paradise  Regained  in  the  hands  of  pupils  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ?  That  poem,  the  enjoyment  of  which,  according  to  a 
high  authority,  is  the  last  reward  of  consummated  scholarship,  is,  in 
truth,  of  all  poems  in  the  world  the  best  fitted  to  engender  in  a  boy  a 
life-long  disgust  for  every  form  of  poetic  production.  Short  poems  judi- 
ciously chosen  and  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  Fenelon,  would  cer- 
tainly go  far  to  counterbalance  that  deadening  of  the  emotional  side  of 
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our  nature  which  Darwin  so  sincerely  regretted  in  his  own  case  as  the 
result  of  exclusively  realistic  studies.  But  after  all,  if  Fenelon's  notion 
be  correct,  it  lies  with  each  to  make  the  most  fruitful  application  of  it  for 
himself.  Thoroughly  to  master  one  poet  and  enter  into  his  spirit  is  in 
any  case  finer  discipline  than  the  cursory  reading  of  a  thousand.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  counsel  of  all  the  great  masters  of  knowledge.  Historians 
have  been  careful  to  tell  us  that  they  never  really  understood  history  till 
they  had  thoroughly  mastered  one  period  ;  and  it  used  to  be  the  earnest 
advice  of  an  eminent  professor  of  philosphy  to  his  students,  that  in  his 
department  the  wisest  course  to  follow  was  first  to  understand  completely 
one  great  teacher. 

An  interesting  question  here  suggests  itself:  Is  it  not  the  function  of 
music  to  effect  for  the  highly  civilized  societies  of  to-day  what  poetry 
effected  for  the  simpler  societies  of  the  past  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  music  in  its  highest  development  is  as  peculiarly  the  art  of  the  last 
three  centuries  as  architecture  was  the  art  of  the  middle  ages.  It  might 
seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  in  music  we  should  find  the  natural  com- 
pensation against  the  excess  of  the  scientific  spirit.  But  great  as  are  the 
achievements  of  modern  music,  it  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  that  it 
touches  the  springs  of  human  conduct  in  the  same  degree  as  poetry. 
Music  is,  in  truth,  the  *Meast  intellectual  of  all  the  arts,"  and  cannot, 
therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  compete  with  poetry  in  influencing 
men's  views  of  life  and  shaping  the  general  course  of  their  actions. — 
Chamber^  s  JournaL 


[For  the  Journal ] 

Some  Devices  in  Arithmetic. 

By  C.  B.  Tate,  Principal  Training  School^  BufordsvUUy  Va, 

"CLIMBING  LINKS." 

The  plan  successfully  used  by  me  for  years  in  teaching  rapidity  in  addition  of  long 
columns  is  as  follows: 

After  the  pupil  is  thorough  in  all  combinations  of  digits,  examples  of  this  class  are  given: 
7  -|.  6  =:  ij,  17  -f-  6  ^  2j,  47  -|-  6  :=  5^,  &c.  He  thus  learns  that  a  7  and  a  6  tUwmys  give 
a  3  for  right  hand  figure,  and  so  for  other  combinations,  until  he  catches  the  idea  that,  re> 
lying  on  what  he  already  knows,  long  columns  need  present  no  terrors. 

9  Then  present  short  column  (as  in  margin)  orally  thus :  8  and  6  is  14  and  7, 

4      7"  thinking  of  "  4  and  7  gives  i  (for  right  hand  figure),  makes  21,  and  9,  ''think- 
6        ing  of  "  I  and  9  gives  o  (for  right  hand  figure),  makes  30. 
8  Cut  down  oral  to  "  thinking  of,"  "  gives,"  "  makes,"  and  as  soon  as  Ofal  ex- 

—       pression  becomes  clog  to  mental  process,  drop  the  crutches  and  conduct  opera- 
tion silently. 
The  children  call  it  "  climbing  lines,''  and  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  aroused  by  award- 
ing the  successful  athlete  a  simple  star  on  the  blackboard  opposite  his  name,  recalls  the 
leafy  crown  of  the  ancient  Greek  victor. 
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"THE  OVBRS. 


it 


To  teach  "the  overs  *'  in  Short  Division,  place  the  lower  multiples  of  dividend  on  board 

in  order  that  the  pupil  may  readily  see  between  what  numbers  the  dividend  falls.    For 

example : 

7)4596 


7 

14 

21 

28 

35 
42 

49 


45    falls  between  42  and  49,  hence  6.      Now    6X7=42+?  =  45.      If 
thorough  in  multiplication  and  addition,  he  will  have  no  trouble  here. 


DEVICE  IN  LONG  DIVISION. 


To  teach  mechanical  feature  in  Long  Division,  a  good  plan  is  to  place  following  outline 
of  steps  on  board  as  an  aid  to  the  beginner.    Use  single  digits  as  divisors  until  steps  are 

mastered. 

(1)  Divide. 

(2)  Multiply. 

(3)  LOOK  (to  determine  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  give  reason). 

(4)  Subtract. 

(5)  LOOK  «  "  "  «« 

(6)  Bring  down. 
(Repeat.) 

COMPOUND  PROPORTION. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  presenting  Compound  Proportion  in  order  that 
the  average  pupil  may  thoroughly  comprehend  the  process  as  usually  given,  is  by  means  of 
a  series  of  simple  proportions. 

If  12  men  build  a  wall  60  ft.  long,  4  ft.  thick,  20  ft.  high,  in  24  days  of  12  hours  each, 
how  many  men  will  it  take  to  build  a  wall  100  ft.  long,  3  ft.  thick,  12  ft.  high,  working  18 
days  of  8  hours  each  ? 

Observe  the  law  that  only  one  new  element  is  taken  in  at  a  time,  and,  after  first  propor- 
tion, one  old  element  is  dropped  each  time. 

lit  Question: 

(Length.)  If  12  men  build  wall  60  ft,  long  (4  ft.  thick,  20  ft.  high,  in  24  days  of  12 
hours),  how  many  men  will  it  take  to  build  wall  100  ft,  long  (new)  (4  ft.  thick,  20  ft.  high, 
24  days,  12  hours)  ?    The  only  change  is  in  matter  of  length. 
2d  Question  : 

(Thickness.)  If  X  men  build  wall  (100  ft.  long,)  4  ft,  thick,  (20  high,  24  days,  12 
hours),  how  many  men  to  build  it  (160  ft.  long,)  j  ft,  thick,  (20  high,  24  days,  12  hours). 
The  only  change  from  last  question  is  in  element  of  thickness.  And  so  for  remaining 
questions. 


MEN. 

I. 

60   : 

too    :  :    12 

th. 

4    : 

3      :  :    X 

ht. 

20   : 

12     :  :    X^ 

da. 

18   : 

24    :  !    X^' 

hr. 

8    . 

12    :  :    X^^' 

MEN. 

X 

x^ 
x'^ 


Now  canceling  factors  on  inside  against  factors 
on  outside,  we  see  all  X  's  strike  out  except  the 
last,  and  that  4th  term  of  each  proportion  be- 
comes the  3d  term  of  succeeding. 


Note  also  that  in  this  example  it  is  always  a  question  of  how  many  men,  and  that  the 
questions  begin,  If  12  men,  if  X  men,  if  X^  men,  and  so  on.    Hence,  in  practice  the  x's 
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can  be  omitted  except  the  last,  which  is  the  final  answer.  When  pupil  fully  understands 
the  separate  questions,  the  matter  in  parentheses  may  be  omitted,  and  allow  the  question  to 
hinge  on  the  relation  of  the  two  terms  of  element  under  consideration. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Benson's  Trisection  of  an  Angle. 

Benson's  Rule. — Take  a  circle  whose  centre  is  A,  at  the  middle  point  B  of  the  radios 
A  C  erect  a  perpendicular  B  H,  cutting  the  circumference  in  H ;  through  H  draw  the  line 

E  H  parallel  to  the  diameter 
Q  DC,  and  meeting  the  tangent 

D  £  at  E ;  let  O  D  C  be  the 
angle  to  be  trisected ;  iay  off 
the  line  H  I  equal  to  E  F; 
join  I  to  the  centre  A ;  then 
arc  M  C  wiU  be  >^  of  O  C, 
and  M  D  C  will  be  >^  of  the 
given  angle  O  D  C. 

We  will  prove  this  is  not 
the  case  when  O  D  C  equals 
4f*,  In  this  case  O  C = 90^', 
and  A  G  is  perpendicular  to 
G  I.  Since  E  D  Fs=45«  = 
£  F  D,  E  F=ED=sH  B 
=  H  I.  Suppose  A  H,  the 
radius^  2,  then  A  B  ^  I  and 

H  B  =  AG=l/4^^  =  l/TT  In  triangle  A  G  I,  A  G  =  |/~3~,  GI=G  H  +  HI 
a  A  B+B  H  =  i  +  l/~3"»  then  A  I  =  l/ 3  +  i +2  |/y  +  3  =  l/ 7  +  2  ^/J 
=23.23482,  A  G  =  "|/~3~=  1.73205.  A  I  :  A  G  :  :  i  :  Sin  G  I  A,  or  3.23482: 
1 .73205  :  :  I  :  Sin  G  I  A,  and  G  I  A  =:  I  A  C  =s  M  A  C. 

1.73205 

So  Sin  M  C  ss =  .  53543  =  natural  sine  of  32°  22^.     But  M  C  should  be  30°, 

3.23482 

to  be  the  third  of  O  C  =  90®.     Hence  Benson's  rule  gives  an  incorrect  answer. 

Mr.  Benson  also  claims  to  have  solved  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  from  that  the 
duplication  of  the  cube.  He  says  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is  exactly 
3,  and  not  3 .  1416  4-  •  TYlSs  is  also  wrong,  because  the  perimeter  of  a  regular  hexagon  is 
6  radii  or  3  diameters,  and  the  circumference  is  greater  than  the  perimeter  of  the  hexagon. 

This  is  simply  another  instance  in  which  the  human  mind  has  come  under  a  remarkable 
delusion  as  to  the  problems  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube  the  quadrature  of  a  circle^  and 
the  trisection  of  an  angle,  which  have  been  for  many  centuries  pronounced  insoluble. 

Prof.  Benson  says  he  has  published  a  course  of  Mathematics  on  this  basis,  which  basis  I 

have  shown  above  to  be  erroneous.     He  has  persisted  in  these  claims  for  about  thirty  yean, 

presenting  them,  he  says,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  offered  a  large  reward  for  a  proof 

that  he  is  mistaken.    I  hope  he  will  remit  the  reward  to 

S.  T.  Pendleton, 

Principal  Central  School,  Richmond,  Fa, 

To  Prof.  Laueencb  Slutbe  Benson, 

^S  ^ond  Street,  New  Yorh, 
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Notes* 

Among  the  most  encouraging  movements  in  the  educational  world  is  the  development 
of  the  Language  Lesson.  It  has  assumed  a  thousand  shapes.  In  all  the  grades  below 
the  High  School,  the  language  Lesson  is  pressing  to  the  front.  The  acme  is  reached,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  recent  statement  of  Dr.  Stearns  that  there  should  be  no  separate  Lan- 
guage  Lesson.  This  sums  up  the  whole  question,  and  when  the  majority  of  teachers  reach 
that  point  and  practically  realize  it  in  their  teaching,  the  problem  of  Language  Lessons 
in  the  lower  grades  will  be  measurably  solved.  To  follow  out  Dr.  Stearns'  idea  a  little 
farther,  language  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  reading,  history,  and  natural  science. 
Oral  discussion  of  the  lesson  develops  spoken  language,  and  well  written  papers  on  set 
topics  from  each  of  the  studies  just  mentioned  constitute  an  invaluable  Language  Lesson. 
Some  one  has  said  that  a  child  talks  and  writes  easily  and  naturally  if  he  has  something 
to  talk  or  write  about.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be,  all  the  time,  to  keep  the  child 
supplied  with  topics  full  of  interest  to  him.  The  Language  Lesson  will  evolve  itself  in 
the  attempt  of  the  child  to  express  himself  clearly  under  the  watchful  criticism  of  the 
teacher.  If  we  follow  Dr.  Stearns*  suggestion  and  eliminate  the  separate  Language  Les- 
son, so  much  more  time  can  thus  be  secured  for  the  other  studies,  and  Language  will  find 
its  place  in  due  time.  But  meanwhile  the  Language  Lesson  must  go  on  till  this  change 
can  be 'made.  It  is  right  here  that  we  notice  a  great  diversity  among  teachers.  Some  use 
a  text-book,  judiciously  or  otherwise ;  some  force  their  pupils  to  compose  descriptions  as 
devoid  of  life  as  the  pupils  are  of  original  ideas  concerning  their  topics.  Others  develop 
a  subject  of  general  interest  and  require  a  written  statement  from  day  to  day  of  the  ground 
covered.  Nothing  brings  out  the  teacher's  ability  for  original  work  like  this  sort  of  Lan- 
guage Lesson,  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  can  be  adding  to  the  pupils'  knowledge  as  well 
as  training  them  to  see  and  think  accurately,  the  value  of  this  work  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. To  be  more  explicit,  a  teacher  who  understands  and  thoroughly  enjoys  Botany  can 
make  that  the  basis  for  a  series  of  lessons,  more  or  less  objective.  These  will  supply  the 
pupil's  with  facts,  and  interesting  ones  too,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  Language  Lessons. 
Experimental  Physics  can  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  will  secure  equally  good 
results.  Note  this — ^that  the  Language  Lesson  is  simply  the  expression,  the  free  utterance 
of  the  child's  mind  in  the  process  of  acquiring  and  assimilating  the  fresh  facts  and  new 
discoveries  that  come  to  him  daily.  Language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  is  of  importance, 
but  of  still  greater  importance  is  the  thought  behind  the  language.  We  would  have  a 
clear  and  flowing  language  as  we  would  have  an  erect  posture,  easy  carriage,  well  devel- 
oped muscles,  good  health.  We  would  concern  ourselves  with  the  thought  as  we  would 
for  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  generous  impulses,  rectitude  of  conduct. — O,  G,  Libby, 
in  Wisconsin  yournaL 

Thb  best  dictionary  lesson  we  ever  saw  given  was  one  which  a  class  in  the  Advanced 
Fourth  Reader  prepared.  Most  of  the  class  were  supplied  with  an  Academic  Dictionary. 
The  words  were  chosen  from  the  spellers  and  readers,  and  the  lesson  had  been  carefully 
prepared  by  the  class.  In  each  case  the  diacritical  marking,  the  pronunciation,  the 
spelling,  the  syllabication,  the  derivation,  and  the  various  meanings  were  noticed,  that 
meaning  being  chosen  finally  which  corresponded  with  the  word  as  used  in  the  reader. 
The  ten  words  were  then  each  put  into  an  oral  sentence.  Altogether  it  seemed  to  be  a 
most  profitable  exercise. — Indiana  School  youmal. 

m 

Tact  in  Governing. — Tact  does  not  treat  an  entire  class  to  a  five-minute  scold  simply 
because  one  pupil  has  not  done  his  work. 
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When  one  boy  is  noisy  or  frivolous,  tact  does  not  attract  the  attention  of  a  dozen  indiu- 
trious  ones  by  administering  a  rasping  reproof.  Tact,  having  learned  that  silence  is  the 
surest  cure  for  disorder,  fixes  his  eye  on  the  culprit  and  quietly  waits  for  him. 

During  change  of  classes  or  at  any  other  odd  moments,  Tact  never  lets  go  the  reins,  for 
he  well  knows  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  prevention. 

Tact  has  few  rules,  but  those  he  has  are  strictly  enforced. 

Tact  makes  conviction  the  foundation  of  obedience,  but  strengthens  this  obedience  bj 
proper  authority.    **  Underneath  his  silken  glove  there  rests  the  hand  of  steel." 

Tact  studies  the  good  points  of  his  pupils  and  always  aims  to  touch  the  lever  that  pats 
into  operation  the  best  that  is  in  the  boys ;  and  as  carefully  avoids  all  unnecessary  conflict 
with  the  bad  that  may  be  in  them. 

Tact  always  does  himself  as  much  as  he  demands  of  his  pupils.  Puts  neat  work  on  the 
black-board,  never  lounges,  always  speaks  distinctly. 

Tact  accords  the  same  respect  to  his  pupils*  rights  as  he  expects  for  his  own. 

Tact  is  constantly  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  and  improving  his 
methods  of  presenting  them.  He  thus  brings  live  blood  into  every  recitation,  and  does 
much  toward  removing  the  dull  monotony  that  is  likely  to  accompany  routine  work. 

Tact  puts  himself  in  good  humor  by  taking  note  that  the  great  body  of  his  boys  and 
girls  are  earnest,  studious,  and  well-disposed.  This  keeps  him  from  wasting  nerve  and 
patience  in  fretting  over  the  one  dull,  lazy,  or  refractory  boy  that  is  pretty  sore  to  be  fonnd 
in  every  school. — School  News, 

Why  is  our  hour  divided  into  sixty  minutes,  each  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  etc.  ?  Sim- 
ply and  solely  because  in  Babylonia  there  existed,  by  the  side  of  the  decimal  system  of 
notation,  the  sexagesimal,  which  counted  by  sixties.  Why  that  number  should  have  been 
chosen  is  clear  enough,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  practical  sense  of  those  ancient  Baby- 
lonian merchants.  There  is  no  number  which  has  so  many  divisors  as  60.  The  Baby- 
lonians divided  the  sun's  daily  journey  into  twenty-four  parasangs  or  720  stadia.  Each 
parasang  or  hour  was  subdivided  into  sixty  minutes.  A  parasang  is  about  a  gennan  mile, 
and  Babylonian  astronomers  compared  the  progress  made  by  the  sun  during  one  hour  at 
the  time  of  the  equinox  to  the  progress  made  by  a  good  walker  during  the  same  time,  both 
accomplishing  one  parasang.  The  whole  course  of  the  sun  during  the  twenty-foor  equi- 
noctial hours  was  fixed  at  twenty-four  parasangs,  or  720  stadia,  or  360  degrees.  This  sys- 
tem was  handed  on  to  the  Greeks,  and  Hipparchus,  the  great  Greek  philosopher*  who 
lived  about  150  B.  C.  introduced  the  Babylonian  hour  into  Europe.  Ptolemy,  who  wrote 
about  150  A.  D.,  and  whose  name  still  lives  in  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy, 
gave  still  wider  currency  to  the  Babylonian  way  of  reckoning  time.  It  was  carried  along 
on  the  quiet  stream  of  traditional  knowledge  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  strange  to 
say,  it  sailed  down  safely  over  the  Niagara  of  the  French  Revolution.  For  the  French,  wbes 
revolutionizing  weights,  measures,  coins,  and  dates,  and  subjecting  all  to  the  decimal  systeiD 
of  reckoning,  were  induced  by  some  unexplained  motive  to  respect  our  clocks  and  watdies, 
and  allowed  our  dials  to  remain  sexigesimal — ^that  is,  Babylonian,  each  hour  consisting  of 
sixty  minutes.  Here  you  see  again,  the  wonderful  coherence  of  the  world,  and  how  what 
we  call  knowledge  is  the  result  of  an  unbroken  tradition  of  a  teaching  descending  from 
father  to  son.  Not  more  than  about  a  hundred  arms  would  reach  from  as  to  the  bnilden 
of  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  enable  us  to  shake  hands  with  the  founders  of  the  oldest 
pyramids  and  to  thank  them  for  what  they  had  done  for  us. — Max  MulUr, 

I  WONDER  if  you  believe  that  teaching  is  a  science  ?  I  wonder  if  you  believe  that 
teaching  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do— real  bona  fide^  efficient  teaching  ?  Or  do  yon 
imagine  that  a  man  can  teach  a  thing  simply  because  he  knows  it  ?     He  must  onderstaod 
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the  subject,  and  then,  he  must  know  how  to  teach  that  subject.  He  must  study  his  own 
guide — the  mind  of  the  pupil — the  methods  of  putting  the  matter  into  the  mind  of  the 
pupil. — y,  L,  M,  Curry, 

The  primary  principle  of  education  is  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity  ; 
and  that  teacher  who  fully  recognizes  the  active  agency  of  the  pupil's  mind  in  acquiring 
knowledge  and  experience  and  in  applying  them  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  will  be 
the  most  useful  to  her  pupils.  In  the  training  of  youthful  minds  we  regard  formation  as 
of  more  importance  than  information ^  the  manner  in  which  work  is  done  as  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  matter  used  in  the  work.  All  true  education  is  growth^  and  what 
we  grow  to  be  concerns  us  more  than  what  we  live  to  know,  Plato  has  profoundly  defined 
man,  "  the  hunter  of  truth ;"  for  in  this  chase,  as  in  others,  the  pursuit  is  all  in  all,  the 
success  comparatively  nothing.  We  exist  only  as  we  energize :  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of 
unimpeded  energy  \  energy  is  the  mean  by  which  our  faculties  are  developed ,  and  a 
higher  energy  the  end  which  their  development  proposes.  In  action  is  thus  contained  the 
existence,  happiness,  improvement,  and  perfection  of  our  being ;  and  knowledge  is  only 
previous,  as  it  may  afford  a  stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  our  powers  and  the  condition  of 
more  complete  activity. — Sir  William  Hamilton, 

Language  is  good  for  nothing  except  to  convey  thought.  The  true  object  of  reading 
is  to  convey  thought  by  means  of  sound.  A  vocal  gymnast  is  not  a  reader,  because  he  is 
displaying  his  personal  accomplishments,  and  not  conveying  thought.  The  thing  that 
engrosses  the  attention  of  the  reader  will  also  engross  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  The 
reader  must  have  sufficient  ability  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  precise  thought  of  the  author, 
and  be  able  to  express  it  by  the  proper  use  of  tone  coloring.— /'r^.  E,  Hunt ^  at  Nebraska 
Association, 

We  take  the  following  from  the  New  York  School  Journal:  <*  Superintendent  Glass, 
of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  has  been  visiting  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  for  two  weeks 
with  sixteen  of  his  teachers.  What  for?  Why?  They  have  come  to  learn  about  teach- 
ing.  The  school  board  of  their  town  gave  them  leave  of  absence,  provided  them  with 
substitutes,  and  pays  their  salaries  while  gone.  That  is  a  school  board  that  deserves  praise. 
They  are  wise.  This  superintendent  is  a  remarkable  man.  Few  in  the  South  take  the 
view  of  the  situation  he  does.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lift  the  teachers.  Mr.  Glass 
has  organized  a  permanent  institute,  and  laid  out  a  course  of  study  to  run  through  three 
years.     Such  men  are  superintendents  indeed.*'     Hurrah  I  for  Lynchburg. 

It  is  Well  to  Remember — That  talent  is  sometimes  hid  in  napkins,  audacity  never: 

That  the  most  brilliant  roses  bloom  among  the  sharpest  thorns. 

That  mistakes  are  often  bought  at  a  big  price  and  sold  at  a  small  one. 

That  leisure  is  a  very  pleasant  garment,  but  a  bad  one  for  constant  wear. 

That  it  is  often  better  to  go  round  than  to  take  a  short  cut  across  lots. 

That  the  statement  so  often  made  in  print  that  "rest  makes  rust "  is  the  veriest  rot. 

That  men  often  preach  from  the  house  tops  while  the  devil  is  crawling  into  the  base- 
ment window. 

That  tears  shed  upon  a  coffin  will  not  blot  out  the  stains  that  may  have  been  cast  in 
life  upon  the  stilled  heart  within  it. 

That  while  ignorance  excuses  much,  there  is  a  terrible  responsibility  resting  upon  some 
people  for  being  ignorant. 

That  words  are  made  for  use ;  the  fault  lies  in  deserving  them  or  in  missaplying  them. 

That  the  man  who  asks  you  to  act  the  villain,  believes  you  inclined  to  be  such. 

That  while  all  the  world  is  moved  by  interest,  it  affords  them  nothing  to  boast  of. 
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That  character  is  much  easier  kept  than  regained,  and  that  the  man  who  lends  his  hand 
to  injure  it  contrives  a  wound  it  will  never  be  in  his  power  to  heal. 

That  when  the  tongue  or  pen  is  loosed  in  a  frenzy  of  passion,  it  is  the  man  and  not  the 
subject  that  becomes  exhausted. 


£DITOBIAL. 

— We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  since  our  last  issue  from  Prof.  L.  R.  Holland, 
who  was  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
who  has  hosts  of  friends  throughout  the  State.  He  is  now  the  SupeHntendent  of  Schools 
lor  Roanoke  county,  and  rejoices  in  his  free  mountain  air  and  his  snug  little  home  in 
Salem.  He  is  doing  fine  work  for  his  county  schools,  and  just  completed  a  handsome  and 
convenient  building  for  the  graded  school  in  Salem.  His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  his  health  has  greatly  improved  and  that  his  contests  with  his  old  enenay,  dys- 
pepsia, are  quite  infrequent.  Indeed,  should  our  present  honored  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  persist  in  his  determination  not  to  offer  for  re-election,  Prof.  Holland  is  in  fine 
trim  to  enter  among  the  contestants  for  that  high  office. 

— The  Semi -Centennial  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  will  be  celebrated  by  appro- 
priate exercises  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  July.  The  officers  of  the  Institute  are  seeking  to 
make  this  a  notable  era  in  its  history — one  full  of  gladness  for  past  usefulness  and  honor, 
and  one  that  shall  work  the  beginning  of  a  period  that  shall  add  new  laurels  to  her  well- 
deserved  and  well-earned  reputation.  They  will  accept  our  thanks  for  their  kind  inTitaiion 
and  our  best  wishes  for  their  success. 

— The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
will  begin  with  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  on  Sunday,  June  9th,  and  close  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  I2lh.    The  President  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  invitation  to  be  present. 

— Within  a  few  weeks  from  this  date  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  including  the  Colleges 
and  Universities,  will  have  closed  up  another  year's  work  which  is  to  go  into  history,  and 
prove,  by  its  influence  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  a  success  or  a  failure.  This  is,  therefore,  a  fitting  time  for  retrospect  on  the  part  of 
all  who  have  shared  in  the  work  or  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  it — ^from  the  teacher  of 
the  lowest  primary  grade  in  the  public  school  to  the  college  president  and  university  pro- 
fessor. Has  each  done  the  best  he  could,  and  all  he  could  to  make  it  thorough,  and  of 
real  practical  value  ?  Upon  comparison  of  his  work  of  this  year  with  that  of  former  years, 
or  even  of  the  last  year,  can  he  discover  evidence  of  genuine  progress  and  actnai  improve- 
ment ?  Has  he  himself  made  advances  in  his  profession  ?  Has  he  enriched  his  mind  with 
new  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  ?  Has  he  acquired  new  skill  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, so  that  he  can,  with  better  effect  and  greater  power,  bring  out  those  treasures  and  im- 
part them  to  those  who  look  to  him  for  help  and  guidance  ?  Has  he  found  faults  and 
mistakes  in  his  past  work  which  he  has  been  able  to  remedy  and  correct  ?  Is  there  bcfoR 
him  a  still  higher  ideal  to  which  he  is  aspiring,  and  grander  achievements  whidi  he  is 
hoping  to  realize  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  these  and  other  such  queries  depends  tbe  d^er- 
mination  of  the  question  of  his  fitness  for  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  a  profession  whose  motto 
should  ever  be  **  Excelsior." 

Such  a  retrospect  should  have  another  effect.  It  should  direct  an  earnest  and  thongfatfnl 
inquiry  into  the  future,  and  lead  to  the  making  and  maturing  of  plans  for  still  farther  ad- 
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vtnces  and  larger  growth.  No  really  live  teacher  can  remain  stationary.  He  must  be 
active  and  vigilant,  ever  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  for  improvement  and  quick  to  seize 
and  utUize  them.  Thus  only  can  he  attain  to  eminence  in  his  calling,  and  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  in  his  day  and  generation. 

— A  most  important  question  with  teachers  just  now  is  how  to  dispose  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion which  is  just  at  hand.  We  suspect  that  the  well  nigh  universal  purpose  is  to  spend  it 
in  resi.  The  strain  upon  mental  faculty  and  nervous  system  through  nine  months'  earnest 
work  has  been  severe,  and  will  surely  be  followed  by  weariness  and  lassitude ;  and  the 
reaction  will  lead  many  to  abandon  themselves  to  absolute  quiet.  But  idleness  is  not  rest. 
It  has  no  recuperative  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  enemy  to  health  and  will  bring 
decay  and  ruin  to  all  vital  energy.  Hence,  it  must  be  fought  with  all  the  weapons  at  com- 
mand. 

The  necessity  for  '* bread-winning'*  will  force  some  to  seek  temporary  employment  in 
other  avocations.  Others  will  give  themselves  up  to  the  calls  of  duty  in  the  domestic 
tffiurs  of  the  home,  which  have  had  little  of  their  attention  during  the  session,  and  now 
seem  imperatively  to  claim  it.  Others  again  will  hail  the  season  as  the  occasion  for  plung- 
ing into  the  pleasures  of  social  life  to  which  they  have  measurably  been  strangers,  and  will 
hie  away  to  seashore  or  mountain  or  perhaps  across  the  ocean,  and  strive  to  forget  the 
school  and  its  work.  Still  another  class  will  engage  in  school  work  in  the  *'  Institute,'' 
the  **  Summer  Normal,"  etc.,  either  as  teacher  or  pupil,  and  will  simply  change  the  sphere 
of  their  labor  and  not  its  character.  For  these,  ample  and  superior  opportunities  are  afforded 
in  many  directions,  notably  among  our  sister  States  of  the  North,  where  pleasure  and  profit, 
recreation  and  rest  are  happily  blended.  We  cannot  undertake  to  mention  all  whose  cir- 
culars we  have  received,  but  we  doubt  not  that  teachers  are  fully  advised  of  their  respective 
attractions  and  advantages  through  the  same  agencies. 

But,  fellow-teachers,  wherever  and  however  you  may  spend  the  approaching  vacation, 
we  tender  you  our  sympathy  and  our  best  wishes  for  your  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  for 
your  return  to  duty  in  the  fall  with  improved  health,  both  physical  and  intellectual. 

— We  again  remind  our  Virginia  teachers  of  the  approaching  session  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  July  16-19.  ^^  ^''^  afraid 
there  will  be  but  a  meagre  representation  from  our  State,  and  that  we  shall  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  other  States  of  the  South.  If  only  a  few  of  our  educators  attend  we  will  be 
charged  with  "  old-fogyism."  It  will  seem  to  be  true  that  we  lack  interest  in  educational 
reform  and  progress,  that  our  people  are  content  with  their  present  position,  and  desire  to 
be  let  alone.  How  can  we  meet  such  a  charge  if  we  do  not  exhibit  ourselves  and  our 
mterest  in  the  cause  before  this  grand  assembly  of  the  educators  of  this  broad  land  ?  How 
can  we  recommend  ourselves  abroad,  inspire  a  desire  for  our  acquaintance,  and  encourage 
people  to  come  amongst  us  if  we  stay  away  from  this  grand  representative  gathering  ? 

Secretary  Goodman,  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  writes  us  a  letter,  from  which 
we  copy  the  following,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  :  "  Our  citi- 
zens are  very  much  in  earnest  about  this  matter,  and  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  make 
the  meeting  one  of  the  greatest  within  the  history  of  the  association.  As  the  educational 
center  of  the  South,  Nashville  invited  the  good  people  of  the  association  to  meet  within 
her  gates,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  her  own  glorification  as  to  giving  the  people  of  the 
South  the  opportunity  to  show  what  they  had,  as  well  as  of  learning  what  they  had  not. 
The  honor  and  reputation  of  the  whole  South  is  at  stake  in  this  matter,  and  to  fully  ac- 
complish what  has  been  attempted,  every  State  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  must  come  to 
her  assistance.  Can  we  rely  on  Old  Virginia  f  At  any  rate  the  feast  will  be  prepared, 
and  too  many  cannot  come  to  partake  of  it.^'     What  reply  will  be  made  to  this  appeal  ? 
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We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  railroad  fare  for  the  round  trip,  and  oar  friends 
will  have  to  watch  the  daily  papers  for  the  announcement.  Hotel  fare  will  be  from  I3.50 
to  1 1. 50  per  day ;  but  good  board  in  private  houses  can  be  obtained  at  $1.50  and  |i.oo. 

— We  hope  we  are  not  afflicted  with  envy,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  rejoice  at  all  good, 
though  we  may  have  no  part  in  it,  and  it  may  be  done  even  at  our  expense.  But  when 
we  opened  the  May  No.  of  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  we  are  afraid  that  a  feeling  voy 
nearly  akin  to  envy  filled  our  breast.  What  a  set  the  old  North  State  teachers  are  to  be 
sure  !  and  what  a  time  they  are  going  to  have  at  their  great  assembly  at  Morehead  City 
June  18  to  July  2.  When  did  any  Educational  Association  hold  such  a  session  as  that? 
Then,  too,  they  meet  in  their  own  assembly  building,  and  have  provided  a  feast  of  fat 
things  quite  incomparable ;  and  when  that  is  over,  a  hundred  or  more  of  them  propose  to 
run  over  to  Europe,  visit  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  wake  up  that  sleepy  "  Old  World  " — 
generally.  Again,  how  unselfish  they  are !  They  seem  really  anxious  to  take  the  whole 
United  States  along  with  them,  or  at  least  the  educational  portion  of  it.  They  have  cer- 
tainly captured  quite  a  number  of  our  Virginia  teachers,  who  seem  quite  content  with  their 
fate,  and  make  no  effort  to  get  away  from  their  loving  embrace.  They  have  even  honored 
us  with  a  ticket  of  honorary  membership  in  their  assembly.  Thanks,  brethren,  a  thousand 
thanks !     We'll  be  there  if  possible. 

If  more  of  our  Virginia  teachers  desire  to  have  a  *'  good  time,"  we  advise  them  to  make 
application  at  once  to  Eugene  G.  Harrel),  Secretary,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  endosing 
the  fee  (I2.00  for  males,  ;^i.oo  for  females),  and  they  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  members,  which  includes  hotel  fare  at  <<  The  Atlantic  *'  at  ^1.00  per  day. 

— Our  readers  may  have  forgotten  the  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Higher  Education, 
which  was  held  in  this  city  in  December  last.  The  conclusions  reached,  after  free  discns- 
sion,  were  embodied  in  a  Circular  which  wa»  published  in  our  January  number. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  first  meeting  for  organization  and  for  work  be  held  at  Viiginia 
Beach,  beginning  Tuesday  evening,  July  9th,  1889,  and  closing  Thursday  evening,  Jnly 
nth,  1889.  The  aid  of  a  number  of  persons  has  already  been  secured,  and  no  doubt  is 
entertained  of  the  success  of  the  meeting ;  but  it  is  desired  to  enlist  in  the  movement  eveiy 
individual  interested  in  Higher  Education.  A  programme  for  the  meeting  will  be  pre- 
pared, and  speakers  and  debaters  for  the  occasion  will  be  secured ;  but  we  wish  your  co- 
operation, and  we  need  it. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  line  from  you  indicating  your  purpose  in  this  matter, 
and  making  such  suggestions  as  will  in  your  judgment  insure  the  success  and  usefulness 
of  the  enterprise. 


Book  Notices. 


NEW  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  John  F.  Stoddard,  A.  M.    Sheldon  & 
Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.     Introductory  price,  35  cents. 

This  old  and  well-known  work  has  been  very  carefully  revised,  the  publishers  tell  us,  by 
two  most  competent  educators.  The  attractive  features  which  have  made  it  popular  are 
retained,  while  those  that  have  become  obsolete  by  time  have  been  discarded.  Some  new 
matter  has  be^n  introduced,  but  it  is  designed  to  supplement  and  perfect  the  book  rather 
than  to  present  new  ideas  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  original  work.  We  commend  it  to 
those  who  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  use  a  separate  book  for  work  in  mental 
arithmetic. 
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SADLER'S  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC— SCHOOL  EDITION.  By  W.  H. 
Sadler,  President  of  the  Bryant,  Stratton  &  Sadler  Business  College,  Baltimore,  and 
W.  R.  Will,  Principal  of  the  Mathematical  Department.  Second  edition.  Baltimore, 
Md. :  W.  H.  Sadler,  Publisher.     Retail  price,  $i.So. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  of  this  book  justifies  us  in  commending  it  as  a  com- 
piece,  thorough,  and  philosophical  treatise  on  Arithmetic.  Principles  are  clearly  developed 
and  rules  are  succinctly  stated.  We  think  it  is  a  superior  book  for  the  teacher's  desk,  to 
be  used  for  supplementary  work.  We  have  ourselves  used  it  in  this  way  with  success, 
but  we  would  hesitate  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  average  children  as  a  regular  text-book. 
Ii  is  much  too  large  and  too  full  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  absence  of  mental  work  is  a 
blemish.     With  these  exceptions  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  book. 

A  CONCISE  VOCABULARY  TO  THE  FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  HOMER'S 
ILIAD.  By  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Hillhouse  Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College. 
Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     Price,  80  cents. 

This  vocabulary  has  not  been  compiled  from  other  dictionaries,  but  has  been  made  from 
the  Iliad  itself.  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  large  general  lexicons.  The  confident 
hope  is  felt  that  it  will  save  much  time  for  the  beginner  in  Homer.  He  will  here 
learn  the  meaning  and  construction  of  the  new  words  he  meets  with,  and  generally  this  is 
enough  for  him. 

FIRST  GREEK  READER— Easy  selections  adapted  from  Xenophon  and  Thucydides, 
and  introductory  to  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  With  notes  and  exercises  adapted  to 
both  Hadley's  and  Goodwin's  Grammars.  By  Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Phillips'  Academy.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  very  attractive  book  and  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  for  its  purpose. 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISES.  By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass.y  and  Orville  T.  Bright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Englewood,  III.  Ivison, 
Blakeman  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York  and  Chicago.     Introduction  price,  42  cents. 

We  sometimes  think  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  time  in  our  schools  to  teach  everything 
that  ought  to  be  taught,  and  as  fully  and  thoroughly  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  taught. 
Now  h^re  is  a  book  of  230  pages,  which  is  strictly  what  its  title  indicates,  and  its  exercises 
cover  the  whole  range  of  language  work.  We  would  like  to  put  it  right  into  every  teacher's 
hands,  and  let  the  work  commence  with  the  first  page  and  go  straight  through  to  the  last. 
But  we  know  of  no  school  where  that  could  be  done  without  sacrificing  some  other  im- 
portant subject.     The  book  before  us  is  not  only  useful,  but  is  gotten  up  in  beautiful  style. 

ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY,  OR  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  MENTAL  AND 
MORAL  SCIENCE — for  High,  Normal,  and  other  Secondary  schools,  and  for  private 
reading.  By  Daniel  Putnam,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  of  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  John  M.  B.  Sill,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

No  claim  to  originality  of  thought  is  put  forth  in  this  volume,  but  no  single  master  has 
been  followed.  The  book  is  the  result  of  the  author's  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the 
elements  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  contains  the  substance  of  the  instruction  which 
has  been  found  most  profitable  for  the  class  of  students  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The 
powers  and  activities  of  the  mind  are  treated  in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner,  and  we  think 
good  results  will  follow  the  careful  use  of  this  book  in  our  schools. 

MEMORY  TRAINING— A  Complete  and  Practical  System  for  Developing  and  Con- 
firming the  Memory.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  subjects.  By  William  L.  Evans,  M.  A., 
Glasg.  (Certificated  in  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington.)  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co. 
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Much  is  said  and  written  nowa-days  about  cultivating  the  memory,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions men  are  claiming  to  have  invented  or  discovered  new  methods  by  which  memory 
may  be  made  a"great  storehouse  of  facts  and  ideas,  which  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  retain 
perfectly  and  to  reproduce  at  will  for  our  pleasure  or  profit.  Some  of  these  have  adver- 
tised themselves  extensively,  and  are  reaping  rich  harvests  of  golden  ducats.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  much  of  quackery  in  these  exalted  claims^  but  in  the  book  before  us  there  is  nothing 
of  this  sort.  The  author  discusses  the  subject  both  from  a  physiological  and  a  psycho- 
logical standpoint.  He  defines  memory,  points  out  its  elements,  its  enemies,  its  helps, 
discusses  the  laws  by  which  it  is  controlled,  and  gives  us  a  treatise  which  deserves  the 
careful  examination  and  study  of  all  teachers. 

MANUAL  OF  RHYMES,  SELECTIONS,  AND  PHRASES,     By  Oscar  Fay  Adams. 
Boston :  New  England  Publishing  Company.     Price,  25  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  Teacher's  Help  Manuals.  The  selections  are  grouped  by  months,  and 
there  is  one  for  every  day  of  the  month.  At  the  close  of  each  month  are  the  birthdays  of 
noted  authors,  together  with  the  important  events  of  the  month.  Mr.  Adams  has  doae  his 
work  well,  a  work  for  which  he  is  specially  fitted  by  his  fine  taste  and  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  poetic  literature,  old  and  new,  home  and  foreign. 

We  have  rececived  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Nos.  15  and  16  of  Old  Scuik 
Leq/Uts,  containing  Washington's  "  Legacy,"  being  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  all  the  States  on  disbanding  the  army,  and  Washington's  Letter  to  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Governor  of  Virginia  on  the  Opening  of  Communication  with  the  West.  Also 
Thirty-six  Observation  Lessons  on  Common  Minerals,  by  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp. 

From  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  have  Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  I-IV.  By  B.  Perrin,  Pro- 
fessor in  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

These  were  all  noticed  in  our  April  number  under  *'  Publishers'  Notes,"  and  after  an 
examination  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  was  there  said. 

HANDBOOK  OF  RHETORICAL  ANALYSIS.  Studies  in  Style  and  Invention.  De- 
signed  to  Accompany  the  Author's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  John  F.  Genong, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  18S9.  Mail- 
ing price,  I1.25. 

The  three  essentials  for  the  complete  mastery  of  style  are :  The  theory  of  style,  the 
study  of  examples,  and  the  "  actual  practice  in  subduing  the  detailed  requisites  of  expres- 
sion until  they  become  pliant  and  ready  servants  of  the  writer's  will."  It  is  the  second  of 
these  that  is  presented  in  the  book  before  us.  The  author,  by  a  series  of  well  chosen  and 
progressive  selections  and  annotations,  has  furnished  an  excellent  and  a  much  needed  text 
for  the  student.  It  is  helpful  less  by  the  information  it  imparts  than  by  the  direction  it 
gives  to  study.     Properly  used  it  cannot  fail  of  producing  valuable  results. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  High  Schools,  Preparatory 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  A.  M.,  author  of  '*  Development  ojf 
English  Literature  and  Language,"  &c., &c.  Chicago:  John  C.  Buckabee  &  Co.  18S9. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  very  useful  little  manual  of  composition.  It  treats  of  all  the 
subjects  needed  in  an  elementary  book,  but  the  discussion  is  often  too  brief  and  lacks  suffi- 
cient illustration,  or  the  illustrations  are  deficient  in  clearness.  Too  much  is  left  to  be 
supposed  by  the  teacher.  The  great  burden  in  composition  study  is  the  amount  of  writing 
to  be  done.  The  text  ought,  therefore,  to  be  sufficiently  full  to  relieve  the  teacher  and 
pupil  of  the  weariness  of  the  extended  copying  of  illustrations,  directions,  &c.,  into  blank 
books.  The  book,  however,  is  a  good  one,  and  its  careful  study  will  produce  excellent 
results. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  LESSONS  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR  GRADE.  Amiiiged  in 
steps  corresponding  to  the  Usual  Number  of  Weeks  in  the  Primary  School  Year.  By 
W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     1889.     Price,  I  a  cents. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— ^The  June  number  of  Tke  Century  Magatine  will  contain  an  appreciative  paper  by 
Margaret  J.  Preston,  the  Southern  poetess,  on  **  General  Lee  After  the  War."  She  says, 
**  Nothing  could  exceed  the  veneration  and  love,  the  trust  and  absolute  loyalty,  which  peo- 
ple and  soldiery  alike  had  manifested  towards  him  throughout  the  struggle.  But  it  was 
after  the  war  had  closed  that  the  affection  of  the  people  seemed  more  than  ever  a  conse- 
crated one."  The  writer  lived  near  General  Lee  from  1865  until  his  death  in  1 870,  and 
she  relates  many  interesting  and  heretofore  unpublished  anecdotes  of  his  life  during  that 
period. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  become  the  American  publishers  of  the  Isaac  Pit- 
man's Shorthand  Books. 

The  system  of  shorthand  writing  here  presented,  is  the  result  of  innumerable  steno. 
graphic  experiments,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  systems  practised — more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  copies  of  the  Phono- 
graphic Teacher  alone  having  been  sold. 

The  System  is  founded  on  strictly  phonetic  principles,  it  is  adapted  to  reporting,  to 
letter-writing,  and  to  general  business  purposes.  It  can  be  learned  in  six  months  with 
only  five  hours  per  day  practice.  It  combines  legibility  of  longhand  with  the  brevity  of 
shorthand. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  soon  issue  "  De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method." 
The  function  of  the  book  is  to  discover,  through  an  analysis  of  the  mental  activities  in- 
volved m  knowing,  what  are  the  essential  elements  of  good  method  in  teaching.  It  is 
accompanied  by  practical  illustrations  showing  the  application  of  the  general  laws  of  right 
method  to  all  the  branches  of  the  common  school  curriculum. 

— ^The  boys  and  girls  as  story  tellers  must  be  pronounced  a  success.  A  host  of  them 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  have  been  profiting  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  enter- 
taining their  teachers,  parents  and  friends  by  telling  prize-stories  in  Treasure-  Trove  maga- 
zine of  New  York.  They  have  won  cash  prizes  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  dollars 
beside  seventy  dollars'  worth  of  books.  The  prize  winners  are  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  their  stories  are  of  every  pleasing  variety,  indicating  a  remarkable  degree  and  versa- 
tility of  talent.  Story-telling,  as  a  means  of  education,  is  taking  a  first  place  in  the  regu- 
lar exercbes  of  our  public  schools  where  the  usually  irksome  task|of  composition-writing, 
upon  which  so  many  other  studies  depends,  has  been  turned  by  these  prize-story  copipe- 
titions  into  a  genuine  pastime. 

— Students,  Teachers  (male  and  female).  Clergymen,  and  others  in  need  of  change  of 
employment,  should  not  fail  to  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  street,  Richmond, 
Va.  Their  great  success  shows  that  they  have  got  the  true  ideas  about  making  money. 
They  can  show  you  how  to'employ  odd  hours  profitably. 


The  Magazines. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  aims  at  freshness  and  originality  in  all  its  issues,  and  the  readers  of  the  May 
nttmber  will  find  this  one  fully  up  to  the  standard.    John  Bright.    Evenmga  with  Authors,  11.   Wash- 
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ington's  Inauguration.  Chaldeaand  Assyria.  The  Ear  and  Sound.  The  Sun  Bird.  Odontomithes. 
Hyacinths.  California  Honey  Dews.  The  Koran.  Chaucer's  Century  and  Contemporaries.  The 
Coliseum.  Harrarden.  Choice  Selections.  Memory  Gems.  The  License  System,  lamie's  Brother. 
Down  by  the  Meadow.  An  Unlucky  Ride.  Mouse  Brownie.  Child  Work,  or  Kinaergarten  Occu- 
pations for  Primary  Schools.    Music.    Literary  Social,  etc. 

JOURNAL  OF  MORPHOLOGY.  Vol.  IIL— Contents  of  No.  i.June:  Plav&ir  McMurrich,  The 
Actiniaria  of  the  Bahamas.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  Contributions  to  the  Osteolo^  of  the  North  American 
Passeres.  Idem,  Notes  on  the  Anatomy  of  Speotyto.  James  I.  Peck,  Variation  of  the  Spinal  Nerves 
in  the  Caudal  Region  of  the  Domestic  Pigeon.    This  number  contains  eight  lithographic  plates. 

Contents  of  No.  2,  August:  E.  D.  Cope,  The  Mechanical  Origin  of  tne  Structures  01  the  Hard 
Parts  of  the  Mammalia.  Wm.  M.  Wheeler,  The  Embryology  of  Blatta  and  Doryphora.  This  num- 
ber will  contain  numerous  cuts  and  seven  lithographic  plates. 

For  the  Third  Number  the  Embryology  of  Lmnbricus  by  E.  B.  Wilson  is  promised,  and  a  paper  by 
William  Patten,  dealing  with  the  general  embryology*,  including  the  segmental  sense-organs,  of 
Arthropods.    This  numoer  will  probably  be  issued  in  October. 

A  Fourth  Number  will  probably  be  given  with  this  volume,  but  its  contents  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely stated.  The  subscription  price  is  ^.00  for  the  volume,  whether  including  three  numbers  or 
(our.    Ginn  ik.  Company,  Publishers. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  June  might  well  be  called  a  "true-story  number."  It  oi>ens  with  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Henry  Bacon's  beautiful  painting,  "  The  End  of  a  Long  Day."  Then  come  the  true  stories 
— five  of  them:  "A  Plain  Case  '  is  by  the  now  famous  writer^  Miss  Wilkins.  The  scene  of  Miss 
Risley  Seward's  brilliant  story  is  on  board  an  ocean  steamer  ;  it  is  entitled  "  The  Naughtiest  Bov  I 
Ever  Met."  Mrs.  General  Fremont's  is  a  California  storj-,  "  The  House  that  Jack  Built."  \(rs. 
Annie  Saw'^-er- Downs'  story  is  of  the  Confederate  side  in  the  Civil  War,  a  Jolly  tale,  "  The  French 
Member  of^ Company  B."  The  story  by  Sara  Trainer  Smith,  '•  Overboard  m  the  Java  Sea,"  will  go 
to  everybody's  heart.  The  serials  are  excellent :  Margaret  Sidney's  "  Five  Little  Peppers  Further 
On  "  has  a  tremendous  surprise  for  readers  ;  "Sibyl  Fair's  Fairness."  by  Talbot,  will  be  enjoyed  by 
Wide  Awakb's  growti-up  audience.  The  number  abounds  with  readable  articles:  "  Relics  of 
Torture."  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey,  describes  various  "curious  machines"  for  punishment  in  old 
times  wnich  she  saw  in  England  ;  Mrs.  Claflin's  "  Letter  From  Daisy  "  on  behaviour  is  excellent : 
Miss  Poulsson's  "  Two  Sermons  "  is  exquisite  ;  Sallie  Joy  White's  "  volunteer  Reading  in  School " 
is  of  great  suggestive  value  :  "  Little  People  in  the  btudio,"  with  its  eleven  pictures,  is  charming 
reading  for  everybody.  "  Men  and  Things,"  the  new  department  is  filled  with  enjoyable  anecdotes 
and  Talks,  noubly  "  The  Footsteps  of  Genius,"  "  Lord  Tennyson's  Chalk  Pits,"  and  "  Fish- 
Catching  on  the  Potomac."  The  poems  of  the  number  are  by  Clinton  ScoUard,  Mrs.  Whiion- 
Stone,  Marian  Douglas,  H.  R.  Hudson,  Kate  Putnam  Osgood,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins  and  Eliz- 
abeth L.  Gould. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  June.— Contents:  New  Chapters  in  theWarfiireof 
Science,  VI,  Diabohsm  and  Hysteria,  Part  II,  bjy  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D.  Gla- 
ciers on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  illustrated.  Agnosticism  :  A  Re- 
joinder, by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.  Fungi,  I,  Toadstools  and  Mushrooms,  oy  Prof.  T.  H.  Mc* 
Bride,  illustrated.  Fabulous  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Houzeau.  The  Production  of  Beet-Su^ar,  by 
A.  H.  Almy,  illustrated.  Mischief-Makers  in  Milk,  by  Alice  B.  Tweedv.  Is  Christian  Science  a 
"  Craze  "  ?  bv  Joshua  F.  Bailey.  "  Cowardly  AgnosUcism,"  A  Word  with  Prof.  Huxley,  by  W.  H. 
Mallock.  The  Animal  World  of  Well-Waters,  by  Dr.  O.  Zacharias,  illustrated.  The  Chinook  Lan- 
guage or  Jargon,  by  Edward  H.  NicoU.  Sketch  of  William  Graham  Sumner,  with  portrait.  Corres- 
pondence :  '"Christian  Science,"  "  Koresham  Science,"  etc. — The  Position  of  the  Agnostic.  Editor's 
Table  :  The  "  Claims  of  Christian  Science,"-Dr.  Abbott's  Defense  of  the  Devil-Theory.  Literary 
Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  June.— This  number  presents  a  wide  variety  of  topics  in  its  table  of 
contents.  William  P.  Trent,  M.  A.,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  discusses  "  Tne  Position  of  Wo- 
men in  Ancient  Greece  " ;  the  ninth  in  the  series  of  Greek  biographical  sketches  by  Thomas  D.  Sey- 
mour, M.  A.,  of  Yale  University,  has  for  its  subject  "  Ptolemy  Soter  "  ;  Russell  Sturgis  finishes  hs 
two-part  paper  on  "  The  Archaeologist  in  Greece";  the  choice  "Sunday  Readings '*  are  of  Bbhop 
Vincent's  selection  ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.^Vood  describes  some  "  Odd  Fishes  '^;  Mrs.  Fields  considers  the 
condition  of  "  The  Aged  Poor  "  and  proposes  an  admirable  plan  for  benevolent  societies  to  ado(^ : 
Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  contributes  an  able  article  on  "European  Town  Life":  Prof.  Charles  ). 
Little,  LL.D.,  of  Syracuse  University,  concludes  his  two-part  paper  on  "The  Paris  Mob  and  its 
Achievements  " ;  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Richmond  denounces  the  "  license  curse  "  in  "  The  Relation  of 
Rum  to  Crime";  Mrs.  Carl  Barus  writes  entertainingly  of  "Oriental  Legations  at  Washington"; 
John  Burroughs  furnishes  a  sketch  of  that  unique  character,  "Henry  David  Thoreau";  John  R. 
Spears  tells  briefly  "  The  Story  of  Oklahoma  "  ;  a  racy  article  on  "  The  Old  and  the  New  Georgia." 
is  from  the  pen  of  Victor  Smitn :  "  A  Pilgrimage  to  Delphi,"  by  Paul  Lefiiivre  is  translated  from  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  Ripley  Hitchcock  recounts  nis  experiences  "  at  the  Head  of  the  Rails  " 
in  the  Black  CaBon  of  the  Gunnison.  The  usual  space  is  given  to  the  editorial  and  C.  L.  S.  C 
departments. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  June —Contents :  "Wheat-field  and  Pasture  Stretch  in  Sirht," 
Frontispiece,  Vespers.  Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man,  an  Introductory  Paper,  by  C.  P.  BracketL 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  by  Margaret  Crosby.  Slavery  in  Africa,  by  Henry  Dnimmond.  Striped  Bass 
Fishing,  by  A.  Foster  Higgins.  Vespers,  by  Ellen  Burrougns,  with  frontispiece  illustration.  Mon- 
sieur Nassbn,  by  Grace  H.  Pierce.  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  by  W.  A.  Linn.  At  the  Tomb 
of  a  Poet,  by  Mary  A.  P.  Stansbury.  Spring  in  Winter,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Castrogiovanni,  bv  A. 
F.  Jacassy.  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  Twenty  Years  Ago,  V,  VII,  by  Eugene  Schuyler  (b^gun  in  the  May 
number,  concluded).  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  VIII,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (hes^ui  in  the  No- 
vember number — to  be  continued).  Illusions,  by  Mary  Bradley.  At  the  Ferry,  by  Gnmam  R.  Toss- 
son.    Self,  by  Augusta  Lamed.    Past,  Present,  and  Future,  by  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
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LIPPINCOTT  for  Tune.— Contents :  A  Dream  of  Conauest,  Lloyd  Bruce.  George  W.  Child's 
Recollections.  Double  Carnations,  a  poem,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  With  Gauge  &  Swallow,  X.  A 
Legal  Impressionist,  Albion  W.  Tourgee.  Ballade  de  Printemps,  a  poem.  Harrison  S.  Morris.  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  R.  H.  Stoddard.  Social  Life  Under  the  Directory,  Anne  H.  Wharton.  About 
Rhyme,  Joel  Benton.  The  River,  a  poem,  Charles  L.  Hildreth.  Wno  Was  She  ?  Madeleine  Vin- 
ton  Dahlgren.  A  Silent  Minority,  J.  K.  Wetherill.  Our  One  Hundred  Questions,  XI.  At  Sunrise, 
a  poem,  Clarence  Ladd  Davis.  Our  Monthly  Gossip.  Book-Talk,  W.  S.  Walsh.  Every  Day's 
Record. 

THE  FORUM  for  June.— Contents :  Corrupt  Political  Methods,  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds. 
The  Drift  Toward  Annexation,  W.  Blackburn  Harte.  Languages  in  Modem  Education,  Prof.  John 
S.  Blackie.  The  Ethics  of  Politics,  W.  S.  Lilly.  What  is  the  Missionary  Doing  ?  Rev.  Dr.  T.  T. 
Munger.  Representative  Government  in  Japan,  W.  E.  Griffis.  Preventable  Causes  of  Poverty,  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Chapin.  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Insurance,  Adelbert  Hamilton.  The  Moloch  of  Monopoly, 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry.  Cheap  Academic  Titles,  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  Peasant  Life  in  Rou- 
manta,  The  Queen  of  Roumania. 

In  THE  CENTURY  foi  June  Mr.  Kennan  begins  his  account  of  the  most  important  investiga- 
tions made  by  him  into  the  Exile  System,  viz  :  his  visit  to  the  Convict  Mines  of  Kara.  The  frontis- 
Siece  of  this  number  is  a  portrait  of  the  famous  French  artist,  Corot.  The  article  is  by  Mrs.  van 
Lensselaer.  An  article  by  an  English  writer  on  "  The  Bloodhound  "  is  accomoanied  by  wood  en- 
gravings from  sketches  by  an  English  artist.  This  article  puts  the  bloodhound  in  an  entirely  new 
B^ht,  and  removes  some  of  the  terror  from  his  reputation.  Mr.  De  Kay  continues  his  Irish  papers 
with  a  curiously  illustrated  article  on  "Early  Heroes  of  Ireland."  "Certain  Forms  of  Woman's 
Work  for  Woman,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  describes  especially  the  Young^  Women's  Christian 
Association  Building  of  New  York  and  the  methods  of  work  of  the  Association.  "An  American 
Amateur  Astronomer  "  is  an  illustrated  sketch  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Bumham^  formerly  of  Chicago. 
Before  becoming  one  of  the  corps  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mr.  Bumham  carried  on  his  astronomical 
labors  while  a  shorthand  reporter  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Chicago.  Accompanying  the 
article  is  a  portrait  of  the  amateur  astronomer,  and  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  double  stars 
discovered  oy  him.  In  the  Life  of  Lincoln  several  interesting  chapters  on  important  political  events 
are  published:  "The  Pomeroy  Circular,"  "The  Cleveland  Convention,"  "The  Resignation  of 
Chase.'*  The  Old  Master  written  about  and  illustrated  by  Stillman  and  Cole  in  this  number  is  Spi- 
nello  Aretino.  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote's  serial  story,  "The  Last  Assembly  Ball,*'  is  concluded  in 
this  number.  "  The  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada ' '  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Charles 
H.  Lugrin.  Short  stories  are  published  by  George  A.  Hibbard,  entitled  "  The  Woman  in  the  Case," 
and  by  James  Lane  Allen,  entitled  "  King  Solomon  of  Kentucky."  An  interesting  personal  chapter 
is  that  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston,  the  poet,  who  describes  General  Lee  in  his  home  "After  the 
War  "  In  "  Memoranda  of  the  Civil  War  "  are  "  The  Canal  at  Island  No.  lo,"  "  An  Early  Sug- 
gestion to  Arm  Negroes  for  the  Confederacy,"  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Intentions  at  Harper's  Ferry," 
and  "A  Question  of  Command  at  Franklin."  In  "Topics  of  the  Time"  are  editorials  on  "John 
Bright,"  "  The  New  SUtes,"  "  How  to  Preserve  the  Forests,"  and  "  The  Dark  Continent."  "Open 
Letters"  deal  with  the  Steaman-Hutchinson  Library  of  American  Literature,  "  Buchanan,  Lincoln, 
and  Duff  Gr^en,"  "  Sea-Coast  and  Lake  Defenses,"  and  "  The  Place  Called  Calvary."  Poems  are 
printed  in  this  number  by  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell,  Louise  Morgan  Smith,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  and 
in  "  Bric-a-Brac"  by  Charles  Henry  Webb,  J.  A.  Macon,  M.  L.  Murdock,  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr.,  M. 
E.  W.,  Annie  D.  Hanks,  and  George  Birdseye. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  June.— Contents :  Frontispiece,  The  First  Holiday  of  the  Summer.  How 
I  Saw  "Old  Carolus,"  George  Wharton  Edwards.  Poems,  Helen  Thayer  Hutcheson.  A  Bit 
of  Color,  Chapters  VII,  VIII.  IX,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett.  Mammy's  Story,  verse,  Susan  Archer 
Weiss.  Climbing  the  Pierced  Rock,  Ripley  Hitchcock.  The  King's  Dust,  poem,  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spofford.  'I  eddy  and  the  Wolf,  Tudor  Jenks.  Seaside  Flowers,  poem,  Celia  Thaxter. 
A  Very  Conceited  Little  Man,  jingle,  Malcolm  Douglas.  The  Hemlock- Peelers,  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
The  Happy  Clovers,  Helen  Gray  Cone.    The  Awful  Thing  That  Tilly  Ann  Did,  Arlo  Bates  and 


Photography  ,H . 
Henry  Bacon.  Reading  to  her  Dolls,  picture.  Drawn  by  Alfred  Brenon.  A  Ripe  Scholar,  William 
Ludwell  Sheppard.  The  First  Rose  of  Summer,  verse,  O.  Herford.  My  Petrified  Bird's-Nest,  H. 
H.  Ballard.  The  Little  Young  Man  in  Gold,  verse,  S.  Isadore  Miner.  Charlie  and  the  Hen,  Sylvia 
A.  Moss.  Good-morning  and  Good-ni^ht,  poem,  Rosa  Evangeline  Angel.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit— 
Introduction— Talking  Dolls— The  Russian  Alphabet— A  "  Nine"  vcar  again— Those  Ice-tanks— 
"  Pansies  are  for  thoughts"— The  ^Esthetic  Wasps,  illustrated.  For  Middle-aged  Little  Folk— How 
did  they  come  there?  Anne  Bigelow  Day.    The  Letter-box.    The  Riddle-box. 

TABLE  TALK  for  June  shows  its  usual  seasonableness  and  attractiveness  in  this  number. 
The  contents  open  with  ^'  Venus  and  the  Rose,"  a  poem  of  pretty  conceit  in  blank  verse,  by  Joseph 
Whitton;  then  Mrs.  Ruskin  gives  some  information  on  the  "Picnic."  showing  how  that  diversion 
can  be  carried  out  with  the  most  enjoyment  and  the  least  trouble.  Tillie  May  Forney's  "  Fashion- 
able Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets  "  foflows ;  then  "A  Rhapsody  of  Fruits  ;"  "  A  Poetic  Bouquet ;"  "The 
Career  of  an  Anglomaniac,  IV ;"  "  Capricious  Washington  ;"  Mrs.  Rorer's  invaluable  list  of  "Menus 
for  Tune ;"  "  Fashionable  Crazes ;"  "  Foreign  Gastronomic  Notes ;"  "  Housekeeper's  Inquiries  "  (in 
which  Mrs.  Rorer  manages  to  crowd  so  much  that  is  useful  to  the  housewife) ;  "Household  Decora- 
tion ;"  "Culinary  Maxims;"  a  short  essay  on  "Beauty;"  "Crumbs  from  the  Editorial  Table;" 
"  Open  Letters  \'^  "  Solution  of  the  All  Fool's  Problem  ;'^  a  new  "  Vacation  Problem  ;"  "  Woman's 
Exchange  Movement,"  etc.  Table  Talk  succeeds  in  making  itself  readable  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  its  popularity  Is  scarcely  a  matter  of  wonder. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y.  L.  BUCHANANy   Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor, 

\Th%  Journal  U  tmt  to  every  Cbunty  8up€riniendeni  and  Distrkt  Clerk ,  and  mutt  be  car^ful^  prettneed 
fry  them  m  pmbHc  propertf  and  transmitUd  to  their  tueceetort  in  qfiee.] 

Feabody  InBtitntes. 

Announcement  for  the  present  summer  : 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
Time— June  2^h  to  July  igth, 

INSTRUCTORS  AND   SUBJECTS  : 

Prof.  Alexander  E.  Frye  (Conductor),        -  Geography. 

"  Edward  E.  Sheib,        .         -  -        -      Psychology. 

Miss  Celestia  Parrish,         -         .         -         -  Arithmetic. 

"  M.  Pauline  Gash,  -        -  -        -       Grammar  and  History. 

"  Josephine  Lock,         -         .         -         -  Drawing. 

"  Sarah  E.  Griswold.       -         -  -        -      Primary  Methods. 

Lectures,  special  and  general,  will  be  delivered  on  such  other  subjects 
as  are  embraced  in  a  complete  course  of  institute  instruction. 

Miss  Griswold  will  have  charge  of  the  Model  School,  which  will  occupy 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon. 

Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  can  be  had  on  application  to 

E.  C.  Glass,  Sup't,  Lynchburg,  Va, 


Jacksonville,  (Floyd  C.  H.) 
Time— July  22  to  August  16, 

INSTRUCTORS  : 

Prof.  W.  M.  Graybill,  Conductor. 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,    ^ 
Miss  Annie  Rosser,  >  Assistants. 

I^rof.  J.  E.  Kittinger,        ) 

For  particulars  address 

Sup't  G.  A.  Willis,  Hylton,  Va. 


Winchester. 
Time-^July  2g  to  August  2j. 
instructors : 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  BaSr,  Conductor. 
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Miss  Celestia  Parrish,       1   .     . 
"    Virginia  Reynolds, /Assistants. 

For  special  information  address 

M.  M.  Lynch,  Sup'i,  Winchester,  Va, 


FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

Hampton,  Va. 

Time — May  28  to  June  12. 

On  account  of  the  early  date  at  which  this  Institute  begins,  circulars 
giving  information  in  detail  were  sent  from  the  Central  Office  to  all  teachers 
likely  to  attend. 

Petersburg  (Va.  N.  &  C.  Institute). 

Time— June  ly  to  July  ig, 

instructors : 

The  Faculty  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  course  of  general  lectures  Before 
the  Institute  by  prominent  educators. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Pres't  Jas.  H.  Johnston,  Petersburg,  Va, 


Lexington,  Va. 

Time— July  is  to  August  g, 

instructors  : 

Prof.  Frank  Trigg,  Conductor. 

"  Geo.  E.  Stephens,  ^ 

"  D.  W.  Davis,  >  Assistants. 

Miss  Lucy  J.  Boulding,  J 

For  information  in  regard  to  this  Institute  address 

Sup't  J.  S.  Saville,  Lexington,  Va, 

Special  circulars  have  been  or  will  be  distributed,  giving  information  in 
detail  in  regard  to  each  of  the  above  Institutes. 


Feabody  Soholanihips. 

For  the  information  of  prospective  applicants  and  others  interested,  the 
following  statement  is  published  in  regard  to  Peabody  scholarships  in  the 
State  Normal^CoUege,  Nashville,  Tennessee: 

Of  the  fourteen  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia,  eight  will  have  reached 
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the  two  years*  limit  of  duration  at  the  close  of  the  current  college  year, 
and,  therefore,  eight  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  appointment  this  year. 
Competitive  examinations  of  applicants  to  fill  these  vacancies  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Peabody  Institutes  at  Lynchburg,  Winchester,  and 
Floyd  C.  H.  The  time  fixed  for  the  examination  at  each  of  these  places 
will  be  made  known  to  applicants  in  due  time. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  examination  :  Reading, 
Spelling,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammar,  Geography,  United 
States  History,  '*  General  Information," — Miscellaneous  Questions. 

A  scholarship  is  worth  $200  a  year,  and  is  good  for  two  consecutive 
years.  The  college  year  consists  of  eight  months,  beginning  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October  and  closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May. 

"  The  qualifications  for  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  scholarship  are  as 
follows  :  The  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  nor 
more  than  thirty  ;  irreproachable  moral  character ;  good  health ;  no  physi- 
cal defects,  habits,  or  eccentricities  which  would  interfere  with  success  in 
teaching  ;  a  purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation." 

All  applicants  must  forward  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
applications  dictated  and  written  by  themselves,  in  the  folio wii^  form  : 

(P.  O.  &  Co.) 

(Date.) 

Sup'^  Public  Instruction^  Richmond^  Va.  : 

I  hereby  make  application  for  a  Peabody  scholarship  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal College,  Nashville,  Tenn.    I  am years  of  age  and  in  good  health. 

have  attended  the  following  named  schools  : .     I  hereby 

declare  my  intention  of  making  teaching  a  profession  ;  pledge  myself  to 
remain  at  the  college  two  years,  if  the  scholarship  be  continued  so  long ; 
promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to  all  its  requirements  in  study,  discipline, 
etc.,  and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  at  least  two  years,  if 
there  is  an  opportunity. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 
(Give  name  in  fall.) 

This  application  must  be  endorsed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  county  or  city  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  as  to  moral  character, 
gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  probable  fitness  for  the  teacher's 
profession.  No  application  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  made  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  named,  and  no  one  will  be  permitted 
to  take  the  examination  until  the  required  application  shall  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  scholarships  are  free ;  they  are  not,  however,  designed  to  secure  a 
free  education  to  any  favored  class,  '*  the  intent  of  the  Peabody  Board,  in 
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establishing  the  scholarships,  being  to  affect  public  education  in  the  South 
through  a  high  grade  of  professionally  educated  teachers." 

In  endorsing  applicants,  Superintendents  should  bear  in  mind  that  **  in 
making  the  awards  other  qualities  besides  mere  scholarship  will  be  taken 
into  account,  such  as  health,  manners,  good  sense,  energy,  the  scholarly 
spirit,  love  for  teaching.'' 


Annaal  Beports  for  the  School  Tear  Olosing  July  31|  1889. 

School  officers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  law  relating  to  annual 
reports.  But  as  there  is  more  or  less  delay  on  the  part  of  some  school 
officers  every  year,  we  again  publish  the  law  regulating  the  preparation  of 
annual  reports  of  Superintendents,  District  Clerks  and  County  Treasurers. 

[Among  the  duties  of  Superintendents.] 

"  To  observe  such  directions  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  ;  to  make  special  re- 
ports to  that  officer  whenever  required,  and  on  or  before  tks  loth  day  of 
September  annually  to  make  to  him  a  report  for  the  year  ending  the  31st 
day  of  July  preceding,  in  such  form  and  containing  all  such  particulars 
as  shall  be  prescribed  and  called  for ;  and  until  such  annual  reports  shall 
have  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion the  County  Superintendent  shall  not  draw  his  last  instalment  of  pay 
from  the  State  treasury, ^^ 

[Among  the  duties  of  District  Boards.] 

"To  report  on  any  special  matter  when  required  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  therein,  and  to  report  to  him  annually  by  the  15th 
day  of  August,  down  to  the  first  day  of  that  month,  on  all  subjects  in- 
dicated in  the  blank  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose.'' 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  county  to  furnish  for  the 
use  of  the  County  Board,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  August,  a  full  report, 
together  with  his  vouchers  and  other  official  papers  which  contain  all  ac- 
counts, evidences  of  payments,  and  other  transactions  pertaining  to  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds  for  public  free  school  purposes  during 
the  year  next  preceding ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerks  of  all  the  District  Boards  to  lay  before  the  County  Board,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  their  official  record  and  account  books,  vouchers, 
contracts,  deeds,  and  all  other  official  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the 
school  business  of  the  year  just  closed." 

The  Central  Office  looks  to  Superintendents  for  neat  and  accurate  re- 
ports, and  expects  that  all  of  the  reports  will  be  forwarded  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law.  Superintendents  must  insist  upon  having  reports 
from  clerks  and*  treasurers  made  promptly,  accurately  and  carefully. 
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Oounty  and  Oity  Superintendente  of  Schools  Appointed. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  made  the  following  appointments  of 
County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  term  beginning  July 
I,  1889,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate : 


COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city 

Alexandria  county 

Alleghany 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta . 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


John  E.  Mapp 

D.  P.  Powers 

R.  L.  Came 

John  E.  Febrey 

S.  F.  Chapman 

J.  L. T.Holland 

A.  J.  Richeson 

C.H.Chilton 

C.  T.  Jordon 

George  W.  Simpson  — 
N.  D.  Hawkins 

D.  H.  Munsey 

Cary  Breckinridge 

George  R.  Blick 

Sparrell  RatlifF 

W.P.Ellis 

R.  C.  Sauuders 

A.  G.  Smith 

W.H.Mitchell 

Samuel  D.  Mulford 

H.J.Watkins 

W.  A.  Blankingship 

W.F.Meade 

C.  B.  Givens 

W.  E.  Coons 

W.  C.  Corson 

Eston  Randolph 

I.  E.  French 

E.C.  Powell 


POST-OFFICE. 


Keller. 

Scottsville. 

Alexandria. 

Falls  Church,  Fairfax  Co. 

Covington. 

Amelia  Courthouse. 

Pedlar  Mills. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Bath  Alum. 

Coffee. 

Kimberling. 

Fincastle. 

Thomasburg. 

Grundy. 

Moseley. 

Evington. 

Croxton. 

Hillsville. 

Wilcox  Wharf. 

Mossing  Ford. 

Matoaca. 

White  Post. 

Simmons  ville. 

Ryland. 

McRae's. 

Danville. 

Clint  wood. 

San  Marino. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick •■ 

Fredericksburg 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

Kin^  and  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


POST-OFFICE. 


John  M.  Willis 

Ed.  R.  Baird 

M.D.  Hall 

William  C.  Marshall  — 

G.A.Willis 

James  O.  Shepherd 

W.  E.  Duncan 

M.  M.  Lynch 

E.  M.  Crutchfield 

D.  F.  Hale 

Wm.  F.  Hogg 

H.  D.  Ragland 

W.S.Hale 

Geo.  B.  Jennings . . 

Jas.  F.  Powell 

Thos.  E.  Barksdale 

W.H.Campbell 

John  K.  Fussell 

Wythe  M.  Peyton 

O.  P.  Chew 

Gavin  Rawls 

James  H.  Allen 

John  Temple 

R.  W.  Coakley 

Wm.  V.  Croxton 

Frank  W.  Lewis 

A.  M.  Goins 

L.  M.  Shumate 

Frank  T.  West,  J  r 

Geo.  W.  Hardy 

E.G.  Glass 

Jas.  W.  Banks 

D.  L.  Pulliam 


Hampton. 

Occupacia 

Fairfax  Courthouse. 

Warren  ton. 

Hylton. 

Palmyra. 

Hale's  Ford. 

Winchester. 

Fredericksburg. 

Narrows. 

Hayes'  Store. 

Hadensville. 

Elk  Creek. 

Ruckersville. 

Emporia. 

Whitlock. 

Oliver. 

Richmond. 

Martinsville. 

Crabbottom. 

Carrsville. 

Toano. 

Walkerton. 

Edge  Hill. 

Manquin. 

Litwalton. 

Jonesville. 

Leesburg. 

Trevilian's. 

Green  Bay,  Pr.  Edward  Co. 

Lynchburg. 

Wolftown. 

Manchester. 


'^ 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock  

Richmond  city 

Richmond  countv 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


POST-OFFICE. 


Thomas  B.  Lane 

Thomas  W.  Smith 

JohnW.  Ryland 

R.  B.  Richardson 

Lee  Britt 

George  £.  Caskie 

Oliver  F.  Taylor 

George  W.  Taylor 

John  T.  West 

Robert  B.  Handy 

Giles  F.  Eubank 

T.  W.  Sydnor 

Wm.  C.  Williams, 

H.  M.  Keyser 

Abram  Staples 

D.  M.  Brown 

L.  H.Pigg 

John  C.  Ashton 

C.  H.  Harrison 

L.  C.  Irving 

Charles  Comer 

O.  B.  Mears 

J.  B.  T.  Thornton.  

A.  H.  Jordan 

H.  M.  Miller 

William  F.  Fox 

Robert  Hall 

Rush  U.  Derr 

L.  R.  Holland 

J.  Sidney  Saville 

George  H.  Hulvey 

D.  C.  Alderson 

W.  D.  Smith 


Port  Haywood. 

Hanford. 

Church  View. 

Shawsville. 

Suffolk. 

Lovingston. 

Oak. 

Norfolk. 

Comland. 

Nassawadox. 

Village. 

Blackstone. 

Orange  Courthouse. 

HoneyvHIe. 

Stuart. 

Petersburg. 

Chatham. 

Portsmouth. 

Vinitaville,  Goochland  co. 

Farmville. 

City  Point 

Kempsville. 

Brentsville. 

Dublin. 

Washington. 

Richmond. 

Warsaw. 

Roanoke. 

Salem. 

Lexington. 

Bridgewater. 

Hawkins'  Mills. 

Estillville. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


SUPERI NTENDENT. 


POST-OFFICE. 


Shenandoah ......... 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washing^ton 

Westmoreland 

Williamsburg 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


J.  B.  Mclnturff. 

Frank  A.  Kelly 

J.  F.  Bryant 

Chancellor  Bailey 

G.  M.  Weedon 

W.  W.  Robertson 

William  B.  Clarke 

J.  E.  West 

H.  M.  Smythe 

Gibson  E.  Roy 

J.  H.  Crafford 

R.  P.  Carson 

T.  Hunter,  Jr 

Robert  T.  Armistead . . . 

James  M.  Durham 

George  R.  Huffard 

William  H  Sheild 


Strasburg. 

Chilhowe. 

Franklin. 

Fredericksburg. 

Bellefair  Mills. 

Staunton. 

Surry  Courthouse. 

Waverly. 

Pocahontas. 

Front  Royal. 

Lee  Hall. 

Abingdon. 

Maple  Grove. 

Williamsburg. 

Guests*  River. 

Wytheville. 

York  town. 


Rev.  S.  F.  Chapman  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Alleghany  county,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  George  B.  Mc- 
Corkle,  resigned. 

Captain  W.  N.  Bell,  having  removed  from  the  State,  resigned  the 
superintendency  of  Greensville  county.  His  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  Board,  to  take  effect  May  ist,  and  Jas.  F.  Powell  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 


Blank  Forms. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Journal  reaches  Superintendents  they  will 
have  in  hand  a  supply  of  blank  forms  for  annual  reports  of  District  Clerks 
and  County  Treasurers  for  the  school  year  closing  July  31,  1889.  Every 
Superintendent  will  be  furnished  with  three  copies  of  the  form  for  District 
Clerk's  report  for  each  Clerk,  and  three  copies  of  the  form  for  County 
Treasurer's  report  for  the  Treasurer.  Superintendents  are  requested  to 
furnish  each  of  their  clerks  with  two  copies  of  the  form  for  Clerk's  report, 
and  the  County  Treasurer  with  two  copies  of  the  form  for  his  report. 
Each  of  these  officers  will  prepare  a  report  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be 
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forwarded  to  the  County  Superintendent  and  the  other  filed  with  his  ofE- 
cial  papers. 

Forms  for  annual  reports  of  Superintendents  will  be  mailed  about  the 
middle  of  this  month,  and  the  regular  supply  of  miscellaneous  blanks  for 
the  school  year  beginnings  August  i,  1889,  will  be  distributed  early  in 
July. 

Superintendents  will  please  examine  all  the  packages  of  blanks  sent 
them,  and  see  that  they  contain  an  adequate  supply  of  all  the  forms  men- 
tioned in  the  circulars  accompany iilg  the  blanks,  so  that  when  blank 
receipts  (to  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  the  Central  Office)  are  sent,  Super- 
intendents will  be  prepared  to  receipt  for  the  same  promptly  and  intel- 
ligibly. 

Salem  School  Distriot. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  approved  February 
23,  1888,  **  constituting  the  town  of  Salem  and  adjoining  territory  a 
separate  school  district.'*  If  the  question  be  asked,  What  have  the  people 
done  in  pursuance  of  said  act  ?  we  are  gratified  to  be  able,  from  reliable 
information,  to  give  the  following  answer:  They  have  made  provision  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  school  building  to  cost  as  much  as  ten  thousand 
dollars.  To  secure  the  funds  necessary  for  this  important  public  enter- 
prise, they  have  made,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  maximum  levy 
allowed  by  law  for  school  purposes.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  secure 
a  good  plan  for  the  proposed  building,  and  equal  pains  will  be  taken  to 
have  the  work  now  in  progress  substantially  and  tastefully  done.  Due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  all  matters  of  essential  importance  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  school  building,  such  as  ample  room,  proper  light,  heat, 
ventilation  and  seats  or  desks.  These,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining 
not  only  to  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  building,  but  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  pupils,  cannot  receive  too  careful  consideration.  Heat  is  to  be 
supplied  by  steam  radiators,  and  thus  will  be  avoided  the  dust,  smoke, 
the  irregular  and  unequal  distribution  of  heat,  etc.,  more  or  less  inevita- 
ble in  the  use  of  stoves  or  grates  ;  school  desks  of  the  most  approved 
style  are  to  be  provided. 

The  enlightened  and  liberal  public  spirit  of  the  town  of  Salem  and 
vicinity,  in  inaugurating  this  important  educational  enterprise,  is  to  be  cor- 
dially commended,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  will  furnish  an 
additional  stimulus  to  other  communities  to  engage  in  like  good  works. 

It  is  deemed  not  inappropriate  to  add  the  following  remarks :  The 
people  have  taxed  themselves  to  erect  and  equip  a  public  school  building 
worthy  of  the  community.  They  propose  to  provide  enlarged  and  im- 
proved facilities  for  educational  work.  But  the  work  itself  is  to  be  done 
by  the  teachers  who  will  be  employed  ;  and,  as  has  been  often  said,  "as 
is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."     Hence,  we  doubt  not,  the  school  au* 
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thorities  fully  appreciate  the  duty  resting  on  them  of  selecting  thoroughly 
competent  teachers  for  the  school  to  be  organized  and  carried  on  in  the 
new  building.  We  mean  by  competent  teachers,  teachers  of  scholarly 
attainments,  good  sense,  good  character,  tact,  energy,  and  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  the  work.  This  point  is  vital.  The  work  of  the  teacher  affects 
the  interests  of  every  child  and  of  every  patron  of  the  school. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  its  essential  importance,  we  doubt  not  the  trustees 
will  exercise  their  best  and  most  conscientious  judgment  in  providing  the 
school  with  an  efficient  teaching  force.  These  remarks,  of  course,  are 
not  made  for  or  against  any  one,  nor  are  they  made  in  any  sense  as  dic- 
tating to  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  they  are  simply  designed  to  emphasize 
what  everybody  knows,  that  to  have  a  good  school  you  must  have 
good  teachers.  Given  a  good  school  building,  good  equipments,  good 
teachers,  and  good  material  and  moral  support,  good  results  will  surely 
be  attained.  

Virginia  Students  whose  Peabody  Scholarships  Expire  this  Tear. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne  explains  itself: 

University  of  Nashville,  State  Normal  College, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  20,  1889. 
Hon,  John  L.  Buchanan  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  scholarships  of  the  following  students  will  expire 
on  the  29th  instant,  and  there  will  thus  be  eight  vacancies  to  be  filled  for 
the  ensuing  two  years  : 

John  W.  Bowman,  Oscar  L.  Kennedy,  Maria  C.  Brightwell,  Linus  W. 
Kline,  John  T.  De  Bell,  William  R.  Orndorff,  Mary  S.  Keeney,  Ashley 
P.  Vaughan. 

These  students  will  return  to  your  State,  expecting  to  teach  in  her 
schools ;  but  as  their  acquaintance  with  schools  and  school  officials  is  very 
limited,  they  naturally  turn  to  you  for  some  assistance  in  securing  posi- 
tions. In  a  certain  sense,  they  are  the  wards  of  the  State,  and  such  help 
as  you  may  be  able  to  give  them  will  be  gratefully  received.  They  ac- 
knowledge their  allegiance  to  Virginia,  and  are  ambitious  to  labor  in  her 
service. 

By  express  I  send  you  seventy- five  sets  of  papers  which  I  have  pre- 
pared for  use  in  competitive  examinations  for  the  award  of  scholarships. 
At  the  present  time  this  seems  to  me  the  best  general  mode  of  selecting 
fit  material  for  the  teaching  profession,  but  the  Peabody  Board  has  wisely 
left  the  mode  of  procedure  to  the  discretion  and  experience  of  the  several 
State  Superintendents.  In  cases  where  students  have  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  College  for  a  year  or  more  at  their  own  expense,  and  have 
demonstrated  their  fitness  to  become  teachers,  it  seems  to  me  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  give  such  students  precedence  in  the  award  of  scholarships; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  manifest  gain  to  the  College  in  securing 
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students  of  approved  worth,  and  in  prolonging  the  period  of  residence 
by  one  or  two  years. 

But  by  whatever  method  the  selection  is  made,  the  point  to  be  attained 
is  a  high  grade  of  teaching  ability. 

Very  truly,  W.  H.  Payne,  President. 


Outline  Programme  of  the  National  Edooational  Association. 

MEETING  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  JULY  l6  TO  I9,   1889. 

(From  Official  Bulletin.)  • 

I. — Tuesday y  July  i6, 12  M. ,  Addresses  of  Welcome,    Followed  by  Grand 

Barbecue, 
.   The  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent,  for  Tennessee. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee, 

for  Nashville. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the  United  States. 

Responses, 
The  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer,  for  the  Association. 
Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  Ala.,  for  the  South. 
Vice-President  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Mass.,  for  the  East. 
Vice-President  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Cal.,  for  the  West. 
Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa,  Mr.  A.   G.  Lane,  111.,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Mo.,  for  the  Center. 
II. —  Tuesday  Evenings  July  16,  8  P,  M,,  Manual  Training, 
(a)   The  Results  in  the  St.  Louis  School.      C.  M.  Woodward,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
ib)    The  Intellectual  Value  of  Tool  Work.     William  T.  Harris,  Con- 

cord,  Mass. 
(r)    Its  Value  as  Related  to  the  Active  Pursuits  in  which  Pupils  may 

Subsequently  Engage.    S.  H.  Peabody,  Champaign,  lU. 
{d)   Its  Effects  upon  the  Usefulness  of  the  Schools.     Hon.  E.  E.  White, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
(e)    To  What  Extent  may  Manual  Training  be  Introduced  at  this  Time 
into   the   Public  Schools.     Henry  A.   Wise,  Baltimore,   Md.; 
Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col. 
III. —  Wednesday  Morning,  July  ly^  Denominational  Schools. 
(a)   Should  Americans  Educate  their  Children  in  Them  ?     Right  Rev. 
John  J.    Keane,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Baltimore,  Md. 
(Ji)    Has  the  Denominational  School  a  Proper  Place  in  America  ?    Ed- 
win D.  Mead,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar,*  U.  S.  Senate. 

*  Not  promised,  but  hoped  for. 
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IV. —  Wednesday  Evenings  July  ly. 

The  Legal  Status  of  the  Public  Schools.     Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Relation  Between  The  State  and  Education.    G.  Stanley  Hall, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Educational  Progress  of  the  Colored  People  in  the  South.    John 

H.  Burrus,  Rodney,  Miss. 
The  Higher  Education  of  the  Negro.     Geo.  T.  Winston,  Chapel 
Hill.  N.  C. 
V- — Thursday  Morning ^  July  i8.    The  History  of  Education, 

id)   Its  Culture  Value.     B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

(J>)   Its  Value  on  Educational  Legislation  and  Administration.     W.  H. 

Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(^)    Its  Value  to  Teachers.     S.  G.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  George  B. 

Hurd,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Educational  History  of  the  Ohio  Valley,     W.  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati,  O. 
The  Recitation.     George  Howland,  Chicago,  111. 
VI. — Thursday  Evening,  July  i8. 

Literature  for  Children  to  the  Front.  Mary  E.  Burt,  Chicago,  111. 
Literature  for  High  Schools.  Minnie  C.  Clark,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  Educational  Value  of  the  Fable  and  the  Fairy  Tale.     Edward 

E.  Sheib,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
The  National  University.     Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  and  its  Work.     Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood, 
Decatur,  Ga. 

VII. — Friday  Mor^iing^  July  /p.  Pedagogical  Inquiry. 

(ji)   Report  of  the  Committee.     Lillie  J.  Martin,  San  Francisco;  Wm. 

T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  111. 
(J))    Observation  and  Experiment  Essential  in  Pedagogical  Inquiry.     E. 
H.  Russell,  Worcester,  Mass. 

(c)  Sound  Blindness.     Sara  E.  Wiltse,  Corunna,  Mich. 

( d)  The  Pronunciation  of  Words.     Edmund  Noble. 

Honorary  Degrees  as  Conferred  by  American  Colleges.     Charles  For- 

ster  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  Problem  of  the  Hour  for  Public  Schools.     Alex.  Hogg,  Fort 

Worth,  Texas. 

VIII. — Friday  Evenings  July  ig. 

Education  and  the  Republic.  Col.  A.  S.  Colyar,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  Teaching  of  Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Everywhere. 

R.  W.  Webb.  Bellbuckle,  Tenn. 
History  a  Patriotic  Force  in  Schools.     General  H.  B.  Carrington, 

U.  S.  A. 
Educational  Progress  in  the  South  since  1865.     W.  A.  Candler, 

Oxford,  Ga. 
Then  and  Now:  Reminiscences  of  Educational  Thought  in  the 

Southern  Confederacy.     Edward  S.  Joynes,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  Reserve :   To  be  call  upon  to  Jill  possible  vacancies. 

The  Education  Necessary  to  Americanize  a  Heterogeneous  Popu- 
lation.    Col.  George  T.  Balch,  New  York. 
The  Duty  of  the  Press  Toward  Education.    J.  B.  Merwin,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Vocal  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.    J.  Ettie  Crane,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


THIS   FORU 


THE  FORUMy  which  the  New  York  Times  says  **  continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  maj|razines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,"  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  including  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  p>resenls  the  ooncia- 
sions  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  sta« 
dents  are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  iL  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL   JOURNAL   CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT, 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  I5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  $$,00  a  year.  It  is  "  the  foremost  American  review  '*  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  "  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  conntxy 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication."  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forum* 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 

Twelfth  Annual  Session,  Beginning  JULY  15,  '89. 

School  of  Methods,  3  Weeks,  13  Professors. 
Monroe  College  of  Oratory, 

4  Weeks,  Dr.  C.  W.  Emerson  and  Faculty. 
Academic  Departments,  5  Weeks,  17  Professors. 

THE  BEST  LOCATION— OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

The  Oldest  Summer  School.  The  Best  Instructors.  The  Greatest  Advantages. 

The  Most  Thorough  Courses  of  Study. 

Combining  Rest  and  Recreation  with  Study  and  Improvement. 

j8^*  Send  for  Circular.  1M 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President, 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston  Mass. 

A.  W.  EDSON,  Manager  School  of  Methods,  Worcester,  Mass. 


DBE'W^S  TEAST  POWDER 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 

For  rabing  and  making  Light,  Digestible  Biscuits,  Bread,  Tea  Cake,  Pies,  Muffins,  Wafflesi 
Johnny  Cake,  Corn  Bread,  Short  Cake,  Pot  Pies,  Dumplings,  Boiled  Puddings  and  Bock> 
wheat,     ^'pound  cans  5  cents.     Sold  by  Country  Merchants. 

SBEW  MANUFACTimiNa  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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EYEEETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 
IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautifiil  Design  and  Best  Worimaanship. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition. 

lllIAliri«T  B.  RAMOS  A  CO., 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  oi^  hand 

and  at  very  low  rates. 

WILL  BUT  THB   FAYOBITB 

singer:^ 

Sewing  Machine 

with  drop  leaf,  fancy"  eoTor,  two 

large  drawers,  with  nickel  rings*  and 

a  full  set  of  Attachments,  equal  to 

any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940 

and  upwards  by  Canvassers. 
A  week's  trial  in  your  home,  before  paymentols 
asked.   Buy  direct  of  the  Manufacturers,  and  sare 
agents'  profits,  besides  getting  certificates  of  war> 
rantee  for  three  years,  ^end  for  testimonials  to 

G(M)PERiTnB  SEHHG  liCHIRE  CO., 

MBB  South  uth  Stbxst,  Philadblphia. 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS— Send  lo  cents  for  in- 
sertion of  your  name  and  address 
in  the  U.  S  Teachers'  Directory.  It  goes 
all  over  the  country,  and  will  bring  hun- 
dreds of  papers,  books,  samples,  chances 
to  make  money,  get  situations,  &c.,  &c. 
ABNER  J.  SMITH, 

Eastwood,  Ky. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Vcnable's  First  Lessons i8 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic...  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography  ..:.$  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 


Box  139,  Richmond,  Va., 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families 

W^ITH    TEACHERS 


WITMOUT  CHA.RGE. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


TEACHERS  DESIRING  SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES   MODERATE. 
Address,  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 

[STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
AT  SIGHT,  use  the  "INTER 
LINEAR  CLASSICS."  Sam- 
pie  page  and  Catalogue  of  School-Books, 
free.  C.  DbSilver  &  Sons,  No.  (i6)  1102 
Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

Box  453,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

Can  get  you 

A    DESIRABLE    SITUATION. 

Write  them  for  information. 
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1      Do  You  wUh  to  Locate  Elsewhere  f— The 

f  School  ind  College  Bureau  of  Elmhunt  (Cbicago)  111., 
has  calls  for  leacbers  from  every  Slate  and  Tcrriiory, 
'  These  calls  are  Jirict  frotH  emfhytri.  They  »te  for 
grade  (lady)  teachers,  high  school  teachers  <  ladies  and  genttemen),  Principals  and  Superin- 
tradenls,  specialists  (ladies  and  gentlemen],  College  ProFeitoTs,  College  Presidents,  &c., 
&c.  Do  not  fail  to  Eend  tui  list  of  vacancies  and  circulars,  and  learn  something  of  our 
work  for  teachers  during  ihe  past  Tears.  Address — 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

Elmhuni,  III. 


JOSEPH  CILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  1S7S. 
Nos.  303-404- 1  7O-404. 

THE  UOST  ?S&?ECT  OF  FENa 


$75  to  $250 


A  MONTH  can  be 

made  working  for  us. 
Agenls  preferred  who  can  furnish  >  horse 
and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Sparc  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO  ,  looo  Main  street. 
Richmond,  Va. 

JV.  B. —  Pliase  stalt  age  and  iuliitai  cxfie- 
rience.  Nroer  mind  about  sending  stamp 
for  ttply.  B.  F.  y.  <£  Co. 


BUCKEVE  BELLFOUNDKY. 


JOENSOli'SDKIVERSAlCTClOPEDIi 

Is  a  whole  library  of  universal  knowledge 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in 
America  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as 
high  authority  in  our  leading  colleges.  It 
is  not  for  ihe  few,  like  Appleton's,  the  Biit- 
tannic,  or  Ibe  "  International,"  but  for  all. 
Il  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost 
of  over  t6o,ooo  and  three  years'  labor  by 
forty  editors,  and  over  3,000  renowned  con- 
tributors. It  is  in  eight  convenient  siied  vol- 
umes. No  father  can  give  to  his  child  at 
school  orhissonor  daughter  just  entering 
the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of 
more  permanent  benefit.  It  is  an  education 
supplementary  to  that  of  the  ichoob. 

Address   for   particulars,  terms   and   cir- 

K.  J.  JOHNSON  ft  CO., 

1 1  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Fennlla  are  unequmled  for  uniKiUi,  laoKll  ■•■(U. 
If  yoar  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  send  i6 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth 
doable  the  money. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEOHANT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    South^west, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  j  and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Pablic 

Low  Bates,  Quick  TiTne,  and  Sure  Connections, 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 


BKRXHS,    1.00. 
THE  BEST  EQUIBBED  BO  AD  IN   THE  80UTHI 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghome 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,-€emfort  and  Salety. 
Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 

DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS.  J.  R.  HACMURDO, 

ReceiverB  and  Managers.  General  Freight  and  Ticket  iLfMt 


TUCHEBSI 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
iraanrnmi  ^i^^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 


schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo- lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  $1 ;  half  set,  I  to  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as> 
sorted,  no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen  :  size  2x3^ 
in.,4c.;  2^x4X,6c.;  25^x4^.  8c.;  Z)iM)i*  "c.;  3}i^SHf 
l8c.;  4X»6,  25c.,  4>ix6;^,  30c.;  syi^7)if  40C-  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Wairen,  Pa. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  QEOQRAPHY  ANDJHSTORY. 

ANNOUNCEMENT: 

ECLECTIC  MAP  BLANKS, 


TO   FACILITATE  THE 


DRAWING  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 

HISTORICAL  MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

Fourteen  Map  Blanks,  10x12  inches,  on  fine  drawinj;;  paper,  corr.esponding  in 
size  and  scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  £c  ectic  Complete  Geography.  On  each  Map 
Blank  the  proper  projection  and  the  accurate  outline  of  the  country  to  be  mapped  are 
printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  I,  Hemispheres  (double  size).  >  No.  8,  Middle  States. 

No.  2,  North  America.  No.  9,  Southern  States  (E). 

No.  3,  South  America.  No.  10,  Southern  States  (W). 

No.  4,  Europe.  No.  11,  Central  States  (E). 

No.  5,  Asia.  No.  12,  Central  Slates  (W). 

No.  6,  United  States  (double  size).  No.  13,  Northern  States. 

No.  7,  New  England.  No.  14,  British  Isles. 

One  Hundred  of  each  Number  in  Separate  Box — Per   100,  ^$1.50.     Sample  Set,  14 

Numbers,  by  mail,  25  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  Spellers,  and  Charts. 

"  Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  6rst  publication  of  McGuffey's, 
but  McGuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  in  catching  and 
holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill  of  *  reading  made  easy,'  McGuf- 
fey's Readers  stand  unrivalled  and  alone.'' 


McGUPFEVS  REVISED  READERS, 

Recently   Adopted  for  Exclusive   Use  in  the   City  of  Milwaukee  and  the 

Territory   of  Montana. 

ST.  JLOUIS— Population,  500,000.  McGufley's  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  sat- 
isfactory use  in  all  the  public  schools.  No  other  readers  than  McGuffey's  used 
since  1865. 

CINCINNATI  -Population  325,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclu- 
sive and  satisfactory  use  in  all  the  public  schools.  No  other  Readers  used  since 
McGuffey's  were  first  published. 

NEW  ORLEANS — Population,  225,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in 
exclusive  and  saiistaclory  use  in  ail  the  public  schools. 

ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS-  Population,  375,000.  McGuffey's  Revised 
Readers  now  in  salisiactory  use  in  all  the  public  schools  ol  both  these  cities. 

NEW  YORK— Population,  1,500,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use. 
McGuffey  adopted  by  successive  Boards  of  Education  for  twenty-five  years. 

BROOKLYN— Population,  600,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use. 
McGuffey's  Series  adopted  and  used  continuously  for  twenty-five  years. 

BOSTON— Population,  400,000.  McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader  adopted  and 
now  in  use. 

FIVE   THOUSAND   OTHER  CITIES  AND 

TOWNS  USE  MCGUFFEY'S  READERS. 

F&Dlislieil  Dy  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRA66  &  CO.,  Cincionatl,  OMo. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED ! 

Metcalf  s  Language  Exercises 


1 


By  ROBERT  C.  METCALF,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass.,  and 
ORVILLE  T.  BRIGHT,  Sup't  of  Schools,  Englewood,  ni| 

Cloth,  i2mo,  230  pages.     Illustrated. 

This  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book 
language  exerciser.  '*  The  use  of  language  is  controlled  very  larg^ely  b^ 
habity  Habit  comes  of  careful  trainmg,  long  practice,  constant  usage 
strict  watch-care,  repeated  suggestion,  exercise  in  thinking,  and  in  rfi^ 
expression  of  thought.  This  is,  therejfore,  a  book  of  such  exercises 
will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good  usage.  Much  care  is  had  i{ 
the  arrangement  of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at 
same  time  furnish  repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

The  wide  range  of  these  Exercises  may  be  seen  from  the  followii 
synopisis  of  some  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  book : 


1.  Exercises  in    Letters  and 

their  Sounds. 

2.  Exercises    in    Words    and 

Word  Forms. 

3.  Exercises  in  the  Use  of  the 

Dictionary. 

4.  The  Study >Df  Sentences. 

5.  Exercises  in  Pronunciation 

6.  Dictation  Exercises. 

7.  Information  and  Conversa- 

tion Exercises. 

8.  Memorizing  of  Choice   Se- 

lections. 

9.  Picture  Studies  and  Stories 

IntroducUifry 


10.  Studies  for  Compositions 
IX.  Composition  Writing. 

12.  Studies  of  Poems. 

13.  Exercises  in  Reproduction. 

14.  Studies  in  Letter  Writing. 

15.  Practice  in  Letter  Writing. 

x6.  Exercises  in  the  Right  Use 
of  Words. 

17.  'Exercises  in  Paraphrasing.' 

18^  Studies  in  Biography. 

ig.  Local    Observations    and 
Neighborhood  Studies. 

20.  Supplementary  Readings. 


Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  "  Metcalf  *8  Lan- 
guage Exercises  *'  is  invited. 

Sample  copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  introduction  price. 

IVISON.  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.. 

149  Waba43h  Ave.,  CMcago.  753-755  Broadway,  N.  T« 
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Booka  on  Qeograph;  for  WorkiDE  Librarie 

BY   F.    TREUDLEY. 

While  not  attempting  anything  complete,  as  a  volume 
quired  to  indicate,  by  title  merely,  available  material,  I 
valuable  lists  may  be  found  in  Prof.  Alexander  Frye's  TTie  C 
hire,  aad  in  a  recent  book  prepared  by  Charles  F,  Kin 
Mass. — both  being  teachers  who  have  made  in  their  books 
efforts  valuable  contributions  toward  effective  teaching  in  th 

Among  the  books  I  would  recommend  as  desirable  are 
of  Geographical  Readers  published  or  imported  by  the  E 
Supply  Company,  15  Bromfield  street.  Among  these 
Baker's,  Blackwood's,  Chambers'  Glimpses  of  the  Globe 
Royal,  "World  at  Home,"  etc.  Of  these  I  can  bear  spec 
to  Phillips',  and  Prof  Sawin,  in  his  excellent  list  of  boo 
mentioned,  characterizes  {he  "  World  at  Home  "  series  as  I 
fill.  These  books  are  graded  as  ordinary  readers,  and  art 
trated.  Their  cost  ranges  from  25  cents  to  75  cents  apiece, 
highly  of  Miss  Hall's  "Our  World,"  also  of  Scribner's 
Reader,  also  of  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader,  For  su 
favor  placmg  elementary  books  of  other  series,  as  Bamt 
Eclectic,  etc.  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce  t1 
of  a  two-book  series  upon  this  subject,  designed  to  reflect 
most  advanced  features  of  teaching  in  this  direction,  in  En 
the  continent.  If,  as  it  is  said,  teaching  in  this  departm 
greatly  advanced  in  recent  years,  these  books  may  present 
gestions. 

For  the  teacher's  own  desk,  there  are  many  valuable  aids 
does  he  want  works  on  physical  geography.  The  books  c 
vasdy  augmented  the  effective  teaching  of  geography.  Wl 
the  'eye  of  the  teacher  to  the  fact  that  geography  is  a  scienc 
an  aggregation  of  particulars  puts  him  on  the  right  track. 

In  connection  with  such  geographies  as  Monteith's,  Maui 
Appleton's,  etc.,  and  the  very  recent  but  most  excellent  bo 
by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  a  teacher  will  do  extremel; 
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Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology.  So  close  is  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  and  so  much  more  interesting  does  the  study  and  teach- 
ing of  geography  become  by  the  endeavor  to  find  in  the  local  community 
the  essential  conditions  of  the  world's  life,  that  it  seems  as  though  it  were 
impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  lines  of  study  leading  in  this  direc- 
tion. If  each  community  or  county  could  have  a  text-book  properly 
constructed  upon  its  own  local  physical  peculiarities,  indipating  its  condi- 
tion of  drainage,  soil,  underlying  formations,  adaptations,  growth,  etc., 
and  this  were  effectively  taught,  the  substance  of  geographical  conditions 
would  be  permanently  at  command. 

Working  libraries  should  embrace  books  of  method  as  well  as  text- 
books, etc.  A  book  prepared  by  the  late  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  one  of 
the  supervisors  of  the  Boston  schools,  is  an  excellent  little  manual,  while 
from  the  suggestive  mind  of  Colonel  Parker  a  helpful  aid  may  be  expected 
in  his  How  to  Study  Geography.  As  a  book  for  reference  Fisher's 
Essentials  of  Geography  is  invaluable.  Aside  from  these  books  the 
most  effective  help  in  geographical  teaching  must  come  from  books 
of  travel.  We  want  to  gain  real  insight  into  conditions  of  things.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Thomas  Arnold 
to  a  pupil  of  his  in  Van  Diemen's  Land:  "Every  tree,  plant,  stone,  and 
living  thing  is  strange  to  us  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  affording  us  an 
interest.  Will  you  describe  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  around 
Hobart's  Town  ?  To  this  day  I  could  never  meet  with  a  description  of 
the  common  face  of  the  country  about  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadel- 
phia, and  therefore  I  have  no  distinct  ideas  about  it.  Is  your  country 
plain  or  undulating,  your  valleys  deep  or  shallow,  curving,  or  with  steep 
sides  and  flat  bottoms  ? 

"  Are  your  fields  large  or  small,  parted  by  hedges  or  stone  walls,  with 
single  trees  about  them,  or  patches  of  wood  here  and  there?  Are  there 
many  scattered  houses,  and  what  are  they  built  of — brick,  wood,  or  stone? 
And  what  are  the  hills  and  streams  like — ridges  or  with  waving  summits— 
with  plain  sides,  or  indented  with  combes,  full  of  springs  or  dry,  and  what 
is  their  geology  ?  I  can  better  fancy  the  actors  when  I  have  got  a  lively 
notion  of  the  scene  on  which  they  are  acting/' 

The  solid  purposes  of  geography  are  more  completely  met,  however, 
by  a  thorough  reading  of  such  books  as  reflect  the  keen  eye  of  a  trained 
observer  than  by  any  other  way.  The  trouble  is  that  all  travelers  arc  not 
capable  both  of  seeing  and  telling.  In  connection  with  travel,  we  want 
the  personality  of  the  writer  made  manifest.  When  keen  insight  and 
sensibility  to  everything,  however  slight,  is  combined  with  a  brilliant 
literary  style,  we  have  such  a  masterpiece  as  EoiAen,  by  Kinglake.  But 
books  like  Eothen  are  of  rare  appearance  in  the  world  of  travel,  nor  very 
often  do  we  find  such  books  as  Howells*  Venetian  Life. 

These  books,  however,  are  too  difficult  for  pupils  in  the  grammar 
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grades.  But  we  have  multitudes  of  others  adapted  to  our  ' 
capable  of  yielding  great  profit.  Aside  from  books  of  travel, 
may  be  made  to  a  class  of  books  of  less  value  because  not 
record  of  personal  experience,  yet  valuable  by  reason  of  the  fact 
are  written  by  persons  in  full  sympathy  with  childhood.  I  mc 
books  by  Jane  Andrews,  of  blessed  memory — The  Seven  Littl 
and  its  continuation,  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  their  Siste 
mention,  also,  such  books  as  Our  World  by  the  Fireside,  a  book 
nial  interest  for  children.  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe,  by 
writer  for  children,  Miss  Yonge;  and  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  ( 
Cassell  publishes  two  very  interesting  sets  of  books  entitled 
Pictures  and  Wonderland  Library.  These  two  sets,  numbering 
volumes,  cover  very  much  of  the  Old  World  scenery  and  peopi 
very  handsomely  illustrated. 

Books  of  real  travel,  as  was  remarked,  and  which  are  of  m 
are  not,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  so  written  that  children  can  thorougl 
date  them.  The  more  valuable,  the  narrower  the  range  of  salt 
supply  this  deficiency,  such  men  as  Knox,  Butterworth,  Scudd< 
and  Hale  hare  arisen  to  perform  a  real  and  lasting  service.  T! 
Rollo  books,  together  with  various  continuations  under  the  san 
title,  are  recognized  as  always  in  order.  Knox's  Boy  Tavele 
markable  for  the  interest  they  impart  to  the  countries  through  « 
heroes  travel.  Essentially  of  the  same  character  are  Butterwc 
Zag  Journeys,  Scudder's  The  Bodley  Books,  and  The  Thr 
Grls  Abroad.  The  only  objection  that  I  know  of  which  ma) 
against  them  is  that  the  beauty  of  illustration  and  highly  intert 
in  which  they  are  written  tend  to  make  less  interesting,  perhap; 
greater  worth  and  of  real  power,  the  personal  record  of  real 
Still  this  is  not,  probably,  a  weighty  objection  as  regards  thi 
essentia],  however,  that  proper  regard  be  paid  to  this  point.  ]\ 
and  Oliver  Optic,  as  we|I  as  Mayne  Reid,  are  interesting  writei 
dren.  The  trouble  is  they  are  too  interesting.  They  are  nol 
writers. 

What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw,  Mrs.  Brassey's  In  the  Trades,  Tr 
Roaring  Forties,  Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam, 
and  Storm  in  the  East,  any  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  books 
Kennan's  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,  Hornaday's  Two  Years  in  tl 
Tyndall's  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,  any  ol  Prime's  i 
volumes,  Henry  M.  Field's  books  of  travel,  Dana's  Two  Years 
Mast,  Bayard  Taylor's  Views  Afoot,  Du  Chaillu's  books.  A] 
Journey  in  Brazil,  Baker's  Albert  Nyanza,  and  Stanley's  Th 
Dark  Continent,  may  be  regarded  as  valuable  beyond  all  quest! 
Isabella  Bird's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Unbeaten  Path 
Humboldt's  Travels  in  Equatorial  Regions  of  America,  Irv 
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Alhambra,  Hayes'  Polar  World  and  Schwatka's  record  of  polar  explora- 
tion, are  of  the  same  character.  Mr.  Sawin  speaks  very  highly  of  De 
Amicis'  Holland,  Morocco,  Spain  and  Constantinople.  Anything  that  A. 
J.  C.  Hare  writes,  whether  on  Rome,  Paris,  London,  or  Russia,  may  be 
safely  purchased,  though  not  for  children. 

For  young  people  under  eighteen,  Mr.  Sawin  suggests  Moulton's  Ran- 
dom Rambles,  Patch's  Sunny  Spain,  Drake's  Nooks  and  Comers  of  the 
New  England  Coast,  Coffin's  Our  New  Way  Round  the  Globe,  Ingersoll's 
Knocking  Around  the  Rockies,  Travels  of  Marco  Polo. 

Perhaps  as  much  has  now  been  said  as  is  worth  while,  by  way  of  enu- 
meration of  good  books  of  travels  and  suggestions  concerning  the  same. 
I  am  now  reading  Snider' s  Walks  in  Hellas.  I  mention  the  fact  to  say 
that  no  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  book  without  (i)  gainings 
far  clearer  and  keener  insight  into  Greek  life,  whether  of  to-day  or  yester- 
day, than  in  any  other  possible  way ;  and  (2),  and  what  is  of  most 
importance,  the  light  thrown  upon  Greek  history  by  this  vivid  conceptioa 
of  the  topography  of  Greece,  enables  one  to  understand  somewhat  how 
it  was  possible,  in  the  isolated  valleys  of  Greece,  for  the  spirit  of  a  real 
freedom  to  manifest  itself,  and  maintain  itself,  and  give  to  the  world  its 
brightest  fruits.  How  to  invest  geography  with  a  sense  of  reality — how 
to  put  value  into  it  by  thoroughly  connecting  it  with  the  life  of  man,  is  a 
great  question,  but  one  solved  thoroughly,  only  by  a  true  oversight  and 
direction  of  youthful  minds  as  respects  reading  in  the  direction  named. 

The  recent  advances  in  geography  teaching  have  connected  themselves 
almost  wholly  with  the  relationship  existing  (i)  between  geological  forces 
and  the  formation  of  land,  and  (2)  between  land  and  water  forms,  with 
climate,  etc.,  and  the  growth  of  civilization.  The  geography  of  the 
United  States  is  of  interest,  but  that  interest  is  vasdy  quickened  when  we 
come  to  study  the  formation  of  valleys  and  coast  plains,  and  mountain 
chains,  the  action  of  tides  and  ocean  currents,  of  rivers  and  rains,  of  the 
decomposition  of  rocks  and  formation  of  soils,  and  the  deposit  of  precious 
ores.  The  history  of  this  country  is  vastly  simplified  by  tracing  care- 
fully the  relationship  between  the  geographical  forms  and  the  efforts  of 
man. 

Geikie,  in  his  admirable  books  upon  the  Jews  and  in  his  life  of  Christ, 
does  not  fail  to  point  out,  as  an  essential  element  to  that  understanding, 
the  peculiarities  of  Palestinian  topography.  John  Fiske,  in  his  brilliant 
papers  upon  the  development  of  political  ideas  in  England  and  their 
spread  over  the  new  world,  does  not  fail  to  show  how  much  the  British 
Channel  had  to  do  with  it,  and  the  fact  that  the  harbors  of  the  new  worid 
and  the  gateways  to  her  great  valley  were  upon  the  eastern  side.  No 
writer  on  our  civil  war  fails  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  pathways  of 
battle  were  arranged  by  Providence  in  the  construction  of  the  physical 
framework  of  this  country.     Since  Ritter  pointed  out  the  close  relation- 
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ship  existing  between  the  nations  of  E 
action,  the  development  afforded  by 
recurring,  and  af^ain  by  their  mutually : 
these  are  by  that  peculiar  configuration 
to  the  sea,  access  to  each  other,  and  yel 
dence  of  each,  the  historian  scarcely 
these  conditions  full  credit  for  the  pari 
Physiography,  has  done  much  to  poii 
shape  and  the  way  of  developing  their 
of  travel,  carefully  read,  with  the  ph 
noted,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  knowle 
and  refreshing,  and  at  conceptions  of 
shifting  and  re- adjustment  in  order  to 
A/an/kfy. 


Snpplemeotal  Beadiog  in 

BY   JENNIE   E 

In  most  teaching  of  United  States  1 
to  the  contemporary  European  history 
and  memorized  are  directly  dependent 
time.  Indeed  many  of  the  events  in 
ligible  unless  connected  with  their  pro 
be  found  in  the  contemporary  history 

Dr.  Arnold,  the  famous  master  of 
portance  of  this  method  of  historic  ii 
by  a  favorite  question  of  his  in  tea' 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  naming  some 
and  requiring  pupils  to  give  the  impo 
year  in  the  14th,  15th,  i6th  and  17th 
of  Europe.  With  him  this  grouping 
perience  and  great  love  for  his  subjei 
branch  of  instruction. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  show  is  that  ii 
teach  United  States  history  in  this  sc 
of  presenting  the  subject  is  eminently 
work  of  this  character  pupils  who  tal 
and  consequently  better  able  to  grasp 
and  results. 

Neither  is  an  extensive  library  nee 
o  have  a  goodly  number  of  first-cla 

1  general  history,  if  nothing  better  i 
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out  the  idea  and  perhaps  inspire  some  or  all  pupils,  in  their  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  subject,  to  procure  standard  works  of  their  own. 

What  every  teacher  of  history  must  be  imbued  with  is  the  breadth  of 
all  history  and  the  intimate  relation  which  the  history  of  one  nation  bears 
to  that  of  another.  Nations  are  imitators  of  each  other — made  up  of  in- 
dividuals whose  general  natures  are  the  same  and  bound  to  produce  like 
results  under  like  circumstances.  In  modern  history  it  is  unnecessar}'  to 
go  so  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  race  as  to  study  personal  character- 
istics. We  have  but  to  watch  the  effect  of  a  movement,  in  itself  however 
insignificant,  on  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  Take  for  example 
the  movement  toward  independence  which  characterized  the  last  part 
of  the  1 8th  and  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century.  Even  almost  forgotten 
powers,  such  as  Greece  and  Hungary,  were  thrilled  by  the  universal  im- 
pulse and  took  a  stand  in  favor  of  liberty  and  independence.  It  is  very 
obvious  what  a  mistake  an  instructor  makes  who  fails  to  hnn^  out  to  his 
class  this  state  of  things  in  connection  with  our  own  war  for  independence. 

In  looking  up  the  extra  topics,  I  am  not  altogether  in  fevor  of  following 
the  practice  of  having  merely  one  pupil  do  this  work,  as  experience  has 
taught  me  that  unless  pupils  are  very  anxious  to  know  about  a  subject 
the  special  recitation  of  a  fellow  pupil  is  almost  wholly  lost  to  the  great  body 
of  the  class.  If  scarcity  of  books  makes  this  practice  necessary,  the 
teacher  can  go  a  long  way  toward  obviating  the  defects  of  the  method  by 
requiring  pupils  to  take  short'  catch  notes  on  each  topic  so  recited,  and 
then  rewrite  them  for  the  inspection  of  the  teacher.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  the  method  of  special  topic  recitation  be 
made  effective. 

If  one  has  more  books  at  his  command,  or  a  small  class  and  one  book, 
he  may  require  all  to  look  up  the  matter  in  hand,  and  spend  an  entire 
recitation  or  more  on  the  work  so  looked  up. 

It  is  next  to  useless  to  require  pupils,  however  independent  they  may 
be  in  work,  to  look  up  lengthy  historical  topics  without  some  outline  fur- 
nished by  the  teacher,  or  made  out  by  the  pupils  and  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  I  find  that  pupils  who  work  from  oudines  for  some  time  soon 
become  proficient  enough  to  make  their  own  outlines,  because  they  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  divide  and  sub-divide  a  topic  on  which  they 
are  reading  or  studying  that  they  now  do  it  almost  unconsciously. 

In  this  work  beware  of  giving  out  topics,  a  report  of  which  is  never 
required,  for  such  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  followed  by 
the  most  serious  results  to  the  pupil,  and  bound  to  reflect  on  the  teacher. 

Some  subjects  and  simple  outlines  are  subjoined,  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  a  plan  of  supplemental  reading  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
United  States  history. 

In  connection  with  the  discoveries,  which  is  usually  an  uninteresting 
subject  to  pupils,  much  should  be  read  and  told  about  the  Renaissance, 
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or  ^reat  revival  of  learning,  which  afTected  all  Europe  and  of  which  the 
spirit  of  maritime  discovery  was  but  one  phase.  That  the  movement 
was  universal  is  splendidly  illustrated  by  the  number  of  different  nations 
who  took  part  in  these  discoveries. 

THE   RENAISSANCE. 

I.  Condition  of  thought — fettered  by 

1.  Ecclesiastical  system. 

2.  Scholastic  system. 

3.  Feudal  system. 

II.  Causes  of  the  revival  of  thought. 

1.  Crusades — interchange  of  ideas. 

2.  Fall  of  Constantinople — dissemination  of  Greek  learning. 

3.  Invention  of  printing  and  paper. 

4.  Change  in  manner  of  warfare — ^gunpowder.  ; 

5.  Invention  of  mariner's  compass. 

III.  Progress — great  activity  in 

1.  Science — astronomy. 

2.  Painting  and  sculpture — Italy  and  her  masters. 

3.  Literature — the  golden  age  in. 

a.  Italy,  Dante,  Petrarch,  etc. 
d.  Spain — Lope  de  vega. 

c.  England — Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Milton. 

4.  Maritime  discovery  resulting  in 

a.  Discovery  of  new  lands — fields  of  adventure. 

d.  More  extensive  commerce. 

IV.  Results. 

1.  End  of  Mediaeval  history. 

2.  Examples  in  art  and  literature  never  surpassed — methods  for 

all  succeeding  ages. 

3.  A  new  spirit  of  progress  which  has  lived  to  the  present. 

In  connection  with  settlement  of  the  New  England  colonies,  some  con- 
sideration of  the  Puritans  will  be  valuable  and  interesting. 

THE    PURITANS. 

I.  Origin — those  of  the  reformed  church  who  wished  to  do  away|with 

everything  connected  with  the  past  form  of  worship. 

II.  History  in  England. 

1.  First  appearance  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

2.  General  persecution  under  act  of  Uniformity. 

3.  Flight  to  avoid  persecution — Pilgrims. 

4.  Growth  in  England  until  they  defy  Charles  I,  and 

a.  Civil  war  foMows. 
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b.  A  republic  established. 

c.  Cromwell,  the  Puritan  statesman  and  soldier. 

d.  Milton,  the  puritan  man  of  letters. 

III.  Peculiarities— "  Butler's  Hudibras." 

1.  Bad  peculiarities. 

2.  Good  peculiarities. 

IV.  Results  to 

1.  Church  organization. 

2.  Civilization  in  general. 

Other  subjects  to  be  used  in  connection  with  various  United  States 
history  topics : 

Contemporary  History,  U,  S,  History, 

1.  The  Great  English  Revolution        King  William's  War. 

of  1689. 

2.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes-        Queen  Anne's  War. 

sion. 

3.  War  of  the   Austrian   Succes-        King  George's  War. 

sion. 

4.  The  Seven  Years'  War.  French  and  Indian  War. 

5.  French  Revolution  and  Napo-        Warof  181 2  and  general  comiDer- 

Iconic  Wars.  cial  depression. 

— Popular  Educator, 


"English  as  She  is  Taught." 

BY   F.  C.  WOODWARD. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  pathetic  or  humorous  references  to  the 
''old  times"  when  Smith's  grammar  and  the  blue-back  speller  reigned 
in  the  schools.  The  speaker  usually  assumes  the  tone  of  a  retailer  of 
traditional  lore,  and  has  a  sort  of  oldest- inhabitant  air  of  recounting  by- 
gone customs  whereunto  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  goeth  not 
back.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  the  fact  that  it  is  probable 
Smith  and  Webster  will  still  be  found  on  the  desks  of  most  country 
schools,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  methods  these  books  stand  for  are  as 
dominant  now  in  most  schools  among  us  as  in  the  '*  old  times"  fondly 
imagined  to  have  passed  away. 

The  teacher  who  has  to  direct  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  in  high 
school  and  college  finds  that  his  pupils  have  little  or  no  intelligent  per- 
ception of  either  the  forms,  ordinary  construction,  or  idioms  of  their  ovn 
speech.     They  are  glib  enough  at  rules,  rehearsing  with  lamentable  fla- 
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ency  the  formal,  dry-as-dust  platitudes  of  the  parsing  process.  The 
average  pupil  gallops  through  a  cabalistic  juggle  with  a  mechanical  accu- 
racy that  amounts  to  instinct,  and  an  intellectual  vacuity  that  tends  to 
idiocy.  And  after  reeling  off  any  amount  of  drivel  the  boy  will  know  no 
more  about  the  facts,  force  or  meaning  of  the  sentences  thus  anatomized 
than  the  priests  of  Alfred's  day  knew  of  the  Latin  prayers  they  mouthed 
in  worship. 

A  few  hints  on  grammar  teaching  might  suffice,  if  heeded,  to  exorcise 
this  baneful  fetish  of  the  schools.  It  would  strike  the  shackles  off  the 
teacher  to  realize  the  striking  truth  that  the  method  called  parsing  is  not 
native  to  English  speech,  and  is  but  slightly  adaptable  to  the  explanation 
of  English  syntax.  Parsing  is  the  method  of  inflectional  languages  like 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  finds  intelligible  application  only  where  there  are 
inflectional  variations  indicating  formal  concords.  English  is  so  lacking 
in  these  that  the  effort  to  apply  the  Latin  method  results  for  the  most  part 
either  in  falsity  or  foolishness. 

The  ordinary  English  verb  has  one  voice,  an  indicative  mood,  and 
some  small  remains  of  a  subjunctive  singular,  rarely  found  in  print  and 
still  more  rarely  heard  in  talk ;  a  bit  of  imperative,  one  third  person  sin- 
gular, present  tense  ending — the  second  person  singular,  present  and  pre- 
terit, have  about  succumbed  to  the  plural  form — two  tenses  in  the  indica- 
tive. The  English  noun  has  three  genuine  forms  against  eight  or  more 
of  the  Latin  noun  ;  the  English  adjective  has,  when  compared,  three 
variations — none  indicating  agreement — against  about  forty  of  the  Latin 
adjective.  This  by  way  of  illustrating  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, the  English  poverty  of  forms,  and  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the 
inapplicability  of  the  methods  of  the  ancient  language  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  syntax  of  the  modern  tongue. 

In  the  latin  se:ntence  boni  liberi parentes  amant^  "  boni "  is  an  adjective 
in  the  positive  degree,  plural  number,  masculine  gender,  nominative  case 
to  agree  with  "liberi*';  ** liberi"  is  a  common  noun,  masculine  gender, 
plural  number,  nominative  case,  third  person ;  "  amant ' '  is  a  regular, 
active,  transitive  verb,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person,  plural 
number,  agreeing  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person ;  "  parentes  "  is 
a  common  noun,  plural  number,  third  person.  Now  take  the  same  sen- 
tence in  English  :  Good  children  love  their  parents,  * '  Good ' '  is  an 
adjective,  positive  degree,  and  has  nothing  to  indicate  its  relation  to 
"  children  *'  save  the  mere  fact  of  juxtaposition.  "  Children  "  is  seen  to 
be  only  a  common  noun  in  the  plural  number  ;  it  has  no  gender,  no  case, 
since  the  same  form  may  be  either  nominative  or  accusative.  **  Love'* 
is  an  active,  transitive  verb,  indicative  mood  apparently,  present  tense  ; 
it  has  no  signs  of  person  or  number,  for  the  first  and  second  persons  sin- 
gular and  all  the  plural  persons  have  this  form  in  common.  "  Parents  " 
is  a  common  noun,  plural  number  ;  the  context  alone  shows  by  position 
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that  it  is  the  object  of  "love.**  If  you  should  transpose  the  sentence 
into  parents  good  children  love^  it  were  impossible  to  say  which  was  sub- 
ject, which  object. 

Let  parsing  be  used  when  it  is  applicable  and  only  so  ^  as  it  may  be 
intelligently  used,  but  do  not  strain  the  forms  of  English  to  meet  its  pro- 
crustean  demands.  A  good  rule  and  simple  one  is  to  parse  only  what 
yoii  see  in  the  word-form  ;  let  nothing  be  understood  or  supplied  in  order 
to  work  in  the  parsing  formulas.  For  instance,  in  the  above  sentence  all 
the  pupil  can  see  in  '*  parents  '*  is  common  noun,  plural  number ;  he  can- 
not see  objective  case  ;  it  is  the  position  of  the  word  in  the  sentence  that 
shows  what  case  it  is  to  be  considered  ;  this  shows  him  that  parents  is 
the  object  of  love,  and  he  then  infers  that  it  is  the  objective  case.  That 
only  should  be  attributed  to  the  word  in  parsing  which  the  word  actually 
evidences  in  its  form. 

Analysis  alone  reveals  logical  relations  ;  parsing  simply  verifies  inflec- 
tional agreements,  and  its  work  ceases  when  it  has  told  what  the  form  of 
the  word  indicates.  The  work  of  eliciting  and  explaining  the  relative 
properties  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  is  not  formal,  but  depends  on  rea- 
son and  comparison  parsing.  The  practice  of  making  parsing  the  only 
method  in  English  grammar  study  has  almost  driven  English  from  the 
schools,  and  made  its  grammar  the  bane  of  juvenile  life,  and  the  scare- 
crow to  drive  men  away  from  the  fields  of  English  literature 

Parsing  leaves  logical  relations  unexplained  ;  untouched,  in  fact.  It 
deals  with  single  words  without  reference  to  other  than  formal  relations. 
According  to  its  dicta,  adjectives  belong  to  nouns.  They  do  not  describe, 
limit,  explain,  or  restrict ;  adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
but  how,  you  shall  never  learn  from  the  parsing  process ;  conjunctions 
connect  words  and  sentences,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  expected  to  indicate 
anything  of  the  character  and  force  of  this  connection.  The  indefinite 
article,  whatever  that  may  mean  to  the  grammar  pupil,  belongs  to  nouns 
of  the  singular  number ;  and  the  definite  article  belongs  to  nouns  of  the 
singular  or  plural  number.  Instead  of  the  simple  distinction,  a  verb  is 
transitive  when  it  takes  an  object,  and  intransitive  when  it  does  not,  the 
grammar  gives  us  two  diverse  classes  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 

There  are  in  English  but  few  verbs  that  may  not  sometimes  take  an 
object  ;  there  is  a  large  number  that  are  used  either  with  or  without  an 
object.  It  is  misleading  to  attempt  to  classify  verbs  as  transitive  and  in- 
transitive, for  there  are  no  such  classes ;  in  any  particular  sentence  the 
verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive,  according  as  it  takes  or  does  not  take  an 
object  in  that  sentence.  In  such  a  sentence  as,  The  horse  eats  fast, 
'*  eats  *'  is  intransitive.  In  the  sentence.  The  horse  eats  his  food,  **eats  *' 
is  transitive.  Transitive  and  intransitive  are  not  organic,  but  incidental 
distinctions,  not  absolute  but  relative. 

In  an  analytical  tongue  like  the  English,  in  which,  it  is  not  putting  it 
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loo  stronj;  to  say,  ihe  preposition  is  the  cardinal  element  ol 
a  language  whose  characteristic  strength  is  its  protean  abu, 
positional  phrases  ;  a  language  in  which  scarcely  a  sentenc 
ten  without  such  phrases,  and  in  which  no  such  sentence 
stood  without  knowledge  o(  the  meaning  and  force  of  tl: 
in  such  a  language  to  be  content,  as  most  teachers  and  p 
the  meaningless  formula,  the  false  and  futile  rule,  "  Prepo 
the  objective  case,"  is  to  stultify  intelligence,  to  debase  g 
merest  formalism,  and  to  make  our  language  impracticabl 
of  exact  and  elegant  expression.  There  is  no  telling  to  w 
resporisible  for  the  indisposition  and  almost  incapacity  of  tl: 
to  take  in  readily  the  plain  facts  of  a  printed  page.  He  i 
the  despotic  preposition  ;  to  his  mind  the  preposition  possi 
soul  and  body  of  its  word  ;  that  word  acknowledges  no 
subordination,  no  relation  with  anything  in  the  sentence  < 
graph.  It  is  in  the  sentence,  but  not  of  it ;  it  is  there  oi 
to  the  feelings,  habits,  innocent  prejudices  of  the  writer  ma 
the  loyal  follower  and  spiritless  underling  of  its  gramn 
suzerain,  the  preposition,  according  to  that  eternal,  imm 
natural  law  :  "  Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case  "  ! 
mars  there  is  some  reference  made  to  the  apparently  un 
that  prepositions  connect  words  and  show  the  relation  bet« 
this  has  taken  no  hold  on  the  average  teacher,  It  is  scout 
by  for  that  other  short  and  easy,  attractive  and  satisfying  b 
matic  lucidity  that  has  enabled  the  preposition  to  lord  it  c 
welt  as  objective  cases,  and  has  made  English  grammar  le 
»ble. 

The  truth  is  that  the  preposition  is  the  merest  usurper  in 
government  ;  it  never  did  or  could  govern  anything  in  Eng 
the  go-between  of  the  governing  and  the  governed.  It  c 
than  connect  words  and  indicate  the  character  of  that  connc 
sentence,  I  found  him  at  home,  according  to  the  old  rule, 
noun  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by  "  at." 

At  home  is  merely  an  adverb  of  place,  modifying  "  fo 
ordinary  pupil  rarely  finds  this  out,  simple  and  plain  as  it  is. 
for  this  false  method  is  in  all  cases  to  treat  the  prepositio 
tion,  and  to  find  out  what  it  connects  and  how.  This  ea 
change  of  methods  in  the  schools  would  go  far  to  lift  the 
mind  of  the  average  grammar  student,  and  to  clear  up  Enj 
lion  for  him.  Children  do  not  complain  of  reasonable  de 
dislike  what  is  practical ;  but  if  they  have  groaned,  and  rf 
volted,  under  the  old  system  of  grammar  teaching,  it  is  g 
credit.  Making  bricks  without  straw  is  nothing  to  requi 
evolve  bricks  out  of  its  inner  consciousness  !     Reformatio 
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teaching  will  come  when  teachers  have  learned  that  there  is  but  little  for- 
mal grammar  in  English  ;  that  parsing  should  be  sparingly  used  ;  that 
the  sense  is  paramount,  and  that  the  method  of  the  logical  analysis  of 
sentences  is  the  only  method,  especially  of  an  analytical  tongue. — Jour- 
nal of  Education. 


The  Adverbial  Noans. 

BY  H.  /.  S.,  GRAHAM,  N.    C. 

I  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  class  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  the  dative^  or  indirect^  object  ^nd  certain  nouns  denoting 
direction^  weight,  measure,  distance,  value,  etc.,  together  with  that  class 
of  nouns  known  as  iki^  factitive  object;  or,  as  put  by  Reed  and  Kellogg, 
the  objective  complement. 

If  the  reader  finds  any  help  in  the  subjoined  method  of  discriminating 
between  these  offices,  I  shall  feel  repaid  for  having  written  this  article. 

First,  explain  to  your  class  the  meaning  of  the  word  dative.  Show 
them  that  while  the  word  implies  giving,  the  dative  object  need  not 
necessarily  follow  the  word  give,  but  may  follow  any  verb  embracing  the 
idea  of  giving,  or  having  any  kinship  to  it ;  as  tell,  teach,  lend,  send,  bring, 
or  any  verb  containing  the  idea  of  service. 

Show  them  that  this  object  is  not  direcdy  affected  by  the  verb.  Write 
sentences  on  the  board — Give  me  an  apple.  Ask  them  what  is  given 
away,  and  determine  the  object ;  ask  them  what  word  is  affected  indirectly 
by  the  giving — what  word  receives  the  result  of  the  giving — and  deter- 
mine the  dative  object.  Tell  them  this  last  object  always  receives  the 
result,  or  names  that  toward  which  the  result  tends.  Insist  upon  it  that 
the  verb  always  contains  the  idea  of  giving  when  such  object  is  used,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  used  without  an  object — a  direct  object.  Illustrate  it  by 
sentences. 

(a)  Teach  me  to  do  well. 

{b)  I  will  tell  you  the  story. 

(c)  He  lent  me  a  knife. 

{d)  They  sent  me  a  book. 

(e)  She  brought  me  a  message. 

(/)  I  threw  him  the  ball. 

(^)  The  difference  was  shown  me.  (Subject  here  is  object. )  What  is 
the  thing  taught  ?  Toward  what  is  the  teaching  directed  ?  Same  ques- 
tions as  to  tell,  lent,  sent,  etc. 

Hold  them  to  this  till  it  is  clearly  seen.  Have  them  to  bring  in  a  dozen 
sentences  on  the  next  recitation — none  that  you  have  used.  Show  them 
there  is  no  paucity  of  them  ;  give  them  one  or  two  orally  :  "  Sharpen  me 
the  pencil."     "  Grant  me  a  request."     *'  Write  me  a  letter.*' 
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When  you  think  your  pupils  see  the  nature  of  this  object — and  do  not 
forget  that  what  seems  plain  to  you  does  not  appear  so  to  them  at  once — 
take  up  the  nouns  of  measure,  etc.,  on  the  same  plan.  Write  the, sen- 
tences— a  number  of  them — upon  the  board : 

"  He  sent  his  daughter  home  that  way.'* 

Ask  what  was  sent ;  then  ask  if  either  hofne  or  way  was  affected  by  the 
sending,  as  were  the  words  me — me,  in  sentences  (a)  and  (^)  above. 
They  will  readily  see  the  words  are  not. 

"  He  gave  the  merchant  a  dollar  a  yard  for  the  cloth. ' '  What  was  ac- 
tually given  ?     "A  dollar — the  object.'* 

"  Now,  tell  me  which,  merchant  or  yard^  received  the  effect  of  the 
g^iving,  and  you  will  tell  me  the  dative  object.'*  They  will  see  the  dis- 
tinction by  thus  comparing  the  two.  Require  several  sentences  from  each 
pupil  illustrating  the  point,  and  accept  nothing  short  of  originality. 

You  cannot  exercise  too  much  patience  in  teaching  these  distinctions, 
and  when  you  think  you  have  the  difference  clearly  impressed  upon  your 
class,  you  will  find  in  all  probability  that  they  will  get  them  confounded 
when  the  third  class,  the  objective  complement,  is  introduced. 

Give  the  class  time  to  digest  what  has  been  said  about  the  first  two  be- 
fore examining  the  third.  Review  what  you  have  been  over.  I  would 
insist  upon  "making  haste  slowly.**  Have  them  to  make  an  indirect 
object  in  one  sentence,  a  direct  in  another — after  the  same  verb ;  as,  He 
sent  m£  an  apple.  He  sent  me  to  Raleigh.  He  told  me  a  story.  He 
told  (informed)  me  about  it.  In  no  way  can  you  engrave  it  upon  a  pupil* s 
mind  more  sharply  than  by  this  last  method. 

While  the  last- mentioned  class  of  words  does  not  fall  under  the  title  of 
this  article,  yet  it  should  be  touched  upon,  since  it  walks  arm  in  arm  with 
the  class  first  mentioned  through  the  dim  labyrinths  of  the  pupil* s  mind, 
and  he  cannot  see  its  features  aright. 

Show  them  that  the  factitive  object  is  nothing  more  than  another  name 
for  the  direct  object,  or  some  quality  or  assumed  action  belonging  to  it. 
Tell  them  as  the  dative  object  always  follows  a  verb  implying  to  give  or 
to  serve,  so  the  factitive  object  follows  verbs  implying  to  make  or  to  create  ; 
as  call,  appoint,  choose,  style,  name,  make,  etc.  Be  particular  to  show 
that  such  name,  quality  or  assumed  action  follows  the  object,  when  it  is 
used  as  factitive  object ;  else  you  will  find  trouble  on  your  hands.  For 
instance,  if  you  tell  them  it  is  merely  some  word  belonging  to  the  object, 
they  would  think  white  in  the  sentence,  "They  made  a  white  wall,**  just 
as  much  an  objective  complement  as  in  the  sentence,  "  They  made  the 
wall  white** ;  ov  blowing  \n  the  sentence,  *'I  heard  the  blowing  wind,** 
as  in,  "  I  heard  the  wind  blowing.'* 

When  you  have  explained  this  fully  have  the  class  to  bring  in  sentences 
illustrating  all  three  of  the  classes.  You  cannot  do  all  this  in  a  day.  If 
you  can  teach  these  points  clearly  in  a  week  you  will  do  more  than  hun- 
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dreds  have  done  in  all  their  experience  ;  yet  it  can  be  done  in  a  brief  time 
if  you  will  be  but  patient  and  particular.  Go  to  the  minutest  details. 
Be  sure  your  class  understands  a  thing  before  you  pass  it.  The  writer 
has  had  numerous  pupils  come  to  him — pupils  who  had  completed  (?)  the 
higher  branches  of  English,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  draw  these  distinc- 
tions. They  have  been  led  to  think  they  understood  all.  Some  one  is  to 
blame.  Evidences  of  this  superficial  training,  doubtless,  are  in  the  reader's 
classes.  It  is  an  evil  we  must  cope  with,  yet  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  as  a 
pupil  a  person  that  knew  nothing  to  one  that  had  been  wrongfully  taught 
The  one  is  aptly  represented  by  a  sheet  of  pure  white  paper  upon  which 
the  teacher  may  write  lessons  of  truth  and  light ;  the  other  is  one  full  of 
errors  and  dark  erasures,  forbidding,  and  suggestive  of  laborious  toil  in 
the  face  of  arrogance  and  self-conceit. — North  Carolina  Teacher. 


Examining. 

The  whole  subject  of  examinations  looms  very  large  in  the  vision  of 
the  public,  and  is  apt  to  be  seen  out  of  its  true  proportions,  mainly  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  portion  of  a  school  business  which  is  recorded  in  news- 
papers. We  shall  perhaps  arrive  at  right  notions  about  it  more  readily 
if  we  first  consider  the  business  of  examining  as  wholly  subordinate  to 
that  of  education,  and  as  part  of  the  work  of  a  school.  If  we  are  led  to 
just  conclusions  on  this  point,  we  may  then  hope  to  consider  with  profit 
the  effect  of  the  tests  and  standards  applied  to  school  work  by  outside 
bodies,  by  university  examiners,  or  in  competitions  for  the  public  service. 

First,  however,  we  may  be  fitly  reminded  that  the  art  of  putting  ques- 
tions is  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  arts  to  be  acquired  by  a 
teacher.  To  know  how  to  put  a  good  question  is  to  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  becoming  a  skillful  and  efficient  instructor.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  catechising 
can  be  most  eflfective. 

The  object  of  putting  questions  to  a  child  whom  we  are  instructing 
may  be — 

(i)  To  find  out  what  he  knows,  by  way  of  preparing  him  for  some 
further  instruction. 

(2)  To  discover  his  misconceptions  and  difficulties. 

(3)  To  secure  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  co  operation  while  you 
are  in  the  act  of  teaching  him. 

(4)  To  test  the  result  and  outcome  of  what  you  have  taught. 

So  that  interrogation  is  not  only  a  means  of  discovering  what  is  known, 
it  is  itself  a  prime  instrument  in  imparting  knowledge.  In  the  employ- 
ment of  all  our  faculties,  we  want  not  only  the  dynamic  power,  but  the 
guiding  sensation  to  tell  us  what  we  are  doing.     If  a  man  is  deaf,  he  soon 
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imb.  Unless  he  can  hear  himself  he  ceases  to  know  how  to 
e  soon  leaves  off  caring  to  talk.  So  as  we  go  on  giving  a 
ire  completely  in  the  dark,  unless  by  means  of  constant  ques- 
keep  ourselves  en  raport  with  our  pupil,  and  know  exactly 
d  how  far  he  is  following  us. 

he  first  object  of  questioning  is  to  awaken  curiosity,  to  con- 
irner,  so  to  speak,  to  the  boundaries  of  his  previous  knowledge, 
I  put  his  mind  into  the  right  attitude  for  extending  those  boun- 
■arning  something  new.  And  we  all  know  that  the  one  person 
;rally  reputed  to  be  the  master  of  this  art,  and  who  has  in  fact 
ame  to  one  particular  form  of  catechising  was  Socrates.     Now, 

Socratic  method  of  questioning  ?  Socrates  was,  as  you  know, 
ler  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  when  intellectual 
Athens  was  at  its  highest  point  and  the  function  he  assigned  to 
%  a  very  unique  one.  He  saw  around  him  a  people  who 
■  knowledge,  and  were  very  found  of  speculation.  He  saw 
here  was  a  large  class  of  men.  Sophists,  Rhetoricians,  and 
)  sought  to  satisfy  this  appetite.  And  what  struck  him  most 
s  the  haste  with  which  people  generalized  about  things  which 
nperfectly  examined,  the  heedlessness  with  which  they  used 
ds  before  fixing  their  meaning,  and  generally  the  need  of  more 
ation  and  self-knowledge.  Hence,  it  was  the  chief  purpose  of 
es  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  his  affectionate 
lenophon  and  Plato,  to  clear  men's  minds  of  illusions,  and  of 
ments  to  learning  ;  and  rather  to  put  them  into  the  best  attitude 
g  knowledge  and  for  making  a  right  use  of  it,  than  to  give  to 
te  dogmas,  or  authoritative  statements  of  truth.  I  should  have 
ontent  if  the  plan  of  these  lectures  had  allowed  of  our  devoting 
meetings  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of  his  remarkable 

to  the  effect  of  his  method  of  teaching  in  awakening  inquiry, 
png  and  disciplining  the  faculties  of  his  hearers.  But  it  must 
say  even  to  those  of  you  who  do  not  read  Greek  that  by  de- 
tle  time  to  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  dialogues  as  given  by 
r  Jowett  in  their  editions  of  Plato,  or  to  a  translation  of  the 
ia  of  Xenophon,  or  to  Mr.  Grote's  or  Professor  Maurice's 

the  teaching  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  of  his  day,  you  will 
ne  very  valuable  hints.  Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  give  you 
ind  free  translation  of  a  little  dialogue  from  Xenophon,  which 
ristic  of  his  method. 

s  a  young  man  named  Euthydemus  in  whom  he  took  much  interest, 
as  fired  with  a  very  strong  ambition  to  distinguisfa  himself  as  a 
a  philosopher.    So  Socrates  placed  himself  in  his  way  and  said  : 
y,  my  Euthydemus,  [hat  you  have  collected  many  of  the  writings  of 
vhom  we  call  wise.     Is  it  so  ?  " 
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*'  Most  undoubtedly  it  is,  and  I  shall  not  cease  to  collect  them,  for  I  value  tbesn 
very  highly.     I  covet  knowledge  most  of  all." 

''What  sort  of  knowledge  do  you  desire  most?"  He  then  enumerates  one 
after  another  the  principal  professions — that  of  a  physician,  an  architect,  a  geome- 
trician, and  receives  negative  answers  in  each  case. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  desire  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  makes  the  able  states- 
man and  the  good  economist,  which  qualifies  for  command  and  renders  a  man 
useful  to  himself  and  others.'* 

"  That,  indeed,  is  what  I  sigh  for  and  am  in  search  of,"  replied  Euthydemus, 
with  no  small  emotion. 

Socrates  commends  this  resolve,  and  by  a  few  more  questions  elicits  from  his 
catechumen  the  declaration  that  what  men  want  is  a  stronger  sense  of  justice, 
and  that  he  hopes  to  be  useful  in  making  them  understand  their  duties  better. 
"Assuredly,"  he  says  in  reply  to  Socrates's  request  for  a  definition  of  Justice, 
"  there  can  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  pointing  out  what  is  just  and  what  is  un- 
just, in  actions  about  which  we  are  conversant  daily." 

"  Suppose  then,"  says  Socrates,  *'  we  draw  a  line  and  set  down  an  Alpha  here 
and  an  Omega  there,  and  arrange  under  these  two  heads  the  things  that  belong 
to  justice  and  injustice  respectively." 

"  You  may  do  so,  if  you  think  there  will  be  any  use  in  such  a  method." 

"  Now  (having  done  this),  is  there  any  such  a  thing  as  lying  ?  "  ' 

*'  Most  certainly." 

"  And  on  which  side  shall  we  place  it  ? " 

**  Under  Omega,  the  side  of  injustice  certainly." 

*'  Do  mankind  ever  deceive  each  other?  " 

**  Frequently." 

"  And  where  shall  we  place  this  deceit  ? " 

'*  On  the  same  side  of  the  line." 

"Selling  people  into  slavery  who  were  born  free? " 

"Still  the  same,  certainly." 

"  But  suppose  one  whom  you  have  elected  to  command  your  armies  should 
take  a  city  belonging  to  your  enemies,  and  sell  its  inhabitants  for  slaves.  ShaD 
we  say  he  acts  unjustly  ?  *' 

*•  By  no  means." 

"  May  we  say  he  acts  justly  ? " 

"We  may." 

''And  what  if  while  he  is  carrying  on  the  war  he  deceiveth  the  enemy?  " 

"  He  will  do  right  by  so  doing.** 

*'  May  he  not  likewise,  when  he  ravages  their  country,  carry  off  their  com  and 
their  cattle  without  being  guilty  of  injustice?  " 

"  No  doubt,  Socrates,  and  when  I  seemed  to  say  otherwise  I  thought  you  con- 
fined what  was  spoken  to  our  friends  only." 

"  So,  then,  what  we  have  hitherto  placed  under  the  letter  Omega  may  be  car- 
ried over  and  arranged  under  Alpha?  ** 

•'  It  may." 

"  But  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  a  further  distinction,  Euthydemus,  and 
say  that  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  to  our  enemies  is  just,  and  to  our  friends 
unjust,  because  to  these  last  the  utmost  simplicity  and  candor  is  due  ? " 

*'  You  are  in  the  right,  Socrates." 

"But  how,  if  this  general,  on  seeing  the  courage  of  his  troops  begin  to  fail, 
should  make  them  believe  fresh  succors  at  hand,  and  by  this  means  remove  their 
fears ;  to  which  side  should  we  assign  this  falsehood  ?  " 
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"  I  suppose  to  justice." 

"Or,  if  a  child  refuseth  the  physic  he  stands  in  need  of,  and  the  father  deceiv- 
eth  him  under  the  appearance  of  food,  where  shall  we  place  this  deceit,  Euthy- 
demus?" 

"  With  the  same,  I  imagine  " 

"  And  suppose  a  man  in  the  height  of  despair  should  attempt  to  kill  himself, 
and  his  friend  should  come  and  force  away  his  sword,  under  what  head  are  we 
to  place  this  act  of  violence  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  under  the  same  head  as  the  former.    It  is  clearly  not  wrong." 

"  But,  take  care,  Euthydemus,  since  it  seemeth  from  your  answers  that  we 
ought  not  always  to  treat  our  friends  with  candor  and  perfect  truthfulness,  which 
yet  we  had  before  agreed  should  be  done." 

'*  It  is  plain  we  ought  not,  and  I  retract  my  former  opinion,  if  it  is  allowable  for 
me  to  do  so." 

"  Most  assuredly,  for  it  is  far  better  to  change  our  opinion  than  to  persist  in  a 
wrong  one.  Hov^ever,  that  we  may  pass  over  nothing  without  duly  examining 
it,  which  of  the  two,  Euthydemus,  appears  to  you  the  more  unjust,  he  who  de- 
ceives his  friend  willingly,  or  he  who  does  it  without  having  any  such  design  ? " 

"  By  Jove,  Socrates,  I  am  not  certain  what  I  should  answer  or  what  I  should 
think,  for  you  have  given  such  a  turn  to  all  I  have  said  as  to  make  it  appear  very 
different  from  what  I  thought  it.  I  fancied  I  was  no  stranger  to  philosophy,  but 
now  it  seems  to  me  more  difficult,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  it  less  than  I  sup- 
posed.'*—/. G.  Fitch, 


Ednoational  Don'ts. 

FANNY   HAYNES,  GRASS  LAKE,  MICHIGAN. 

It  is  easier  to  see  that  a  line  is  crooked  than  it  is  to  draw  a  straight  one. 
It  is  easier  to  know  our  faults,  than  knowing  to  mend  them.  Personally, 
I  find  it  a  good  thing  to  know  my  '*sins  of  omission,''  and  so  I  don't 
presume  to  teach  ''British  soldiers  how  to  fight"  as  it  were,  but  simply 
to  give  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  teachers  in  lower  grades  or  district 
schools  the  ''don'ts"  that  have  proved  helpfiil  to  me  in  my  own  work. 

Don't  expect  a  lively  half  hour  in  your  Arithmetic  class  to-day,  \i yes- 
terday you  simply  said  at  close  of  recitation,  '*  To-morrow's  lesson  will 
be  the  topic  on  the  next  page."  Now  suppose  that  chances  to  be  a  lesson 
on  notes  ?  Think  how  much  more  could  have  been  made  of  it  than  the 
simple  definitions  as  found  in  the  book,  if  you  had  taken  time  the  previous 
day  in  which  to  question  about  the  coming  lesson — questioning  which 
should  have  resulted  in  the  pupils  knowing  at  its  recitation  the — 

Conditions  under  which  a  note  is  void. 

The  legal  holidays. 

The  1^^  rate  of  interest  in  this  State. 

What  things  should^e  mentioned  in  a  note,  and  why. 

Why  the  face  of  a  note  is  given  in  both  figures  and  words.  In  fact  the 
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combined  knowledge  of  the  fathers  of  the  district  should  be  aired  in  your 
Arithmetic  class  if  you  are  studying  the  subject  of  notes.  Don't  think 
this  practical  work  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  your  patrons^  for  it  will. 
Don' t  give  too  long  spelling  lessons. 

Take  time  to  have  each  word  pronounced,  marked  diacritically,  de- 
fined and  used  properly  in  sentences,  if  you  cannot  take  more  than  five 
words  at  a  time.  One  word  studied  from  all  sides  is  better  than  IwnUy 
half  learned.  Don*t  fail  to  have  geographical  words  spelled  and  pro- 
nounced. Four  at  a  lesson  will  cover  them  all,  before  the  study  of  a 
country,  is  completed. 

Don't  think  because  you  cannot  draw  a  map  you  cannot  teach  your 
pupils  to  draw  one.  If  you  cannot,  by  practice,  put  a  suitable  map  on 
the  board,  then  invest  a  dollar  in  "  Stencil  Maps,"  and  by  the  use  of  these 
stencils  you  will  train  the  eye  of  the  pupil  to  a  perfect  map,  which  is  very 
important.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  an)rthing  as  to  the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  your  map,  don' t  hesitate  to  be  honest,  and  say  firankly  that 
your  education  was  sadly  neglected  as  regards  map-drawing,  and  you  are 
compelled  to  use  aids,  but  that  you  expect  to  train  their  nimble  fingers  to 
be  fully  as  skillful  with  no  other  helps  than  a  well-sharpened  pencil  and  a 
piece  of  smooth  tea- paper.  You  can  do  it  too.  If  you  doubt,  just  try 
it.  Begin  by  giving  a  bit  of  coast  to-day,  and  to-morrow  a  litde  more 
with  to-day's  lesson  reviewed,  and  so  keep  progressing  and  perfecting, 
and  you  will  surprise  yourself  at  your  success. 

Don't  expect  perfect  accuracy  in  this  work.  Don't  expect  mathemati- 
cal precision,  but  do  expect  that  children  thus  trained  will  have  a  knowl- 
edge  of  boundaries,  location  and  distance  they  could  not  have  acquired 
by  memorizing.  Don't  think  but  that  a  Geography  lesson  is  of  fully  as 
much  value  as  an  Arithmetic  lesson,  and  don't  hesitate  to  make  your 
Geography  teaching  as  broad  as  maybe,  both  historically  and  geographi- 
cally. Don't  think  your  new  Harper^  Century  or  St,  Nicholas^  too  nice 
to  be  brought  to  school  and  shared  with  your  pupils.  Don't  fiiil  to  use 
these  things  in  your  geography  and  reading  classes.  Don't  take  up  all 
the  time  with  your  reading  or  story-telling,  let  the  pupils  have  time  io 
which  to  do  the  work  prepared  by  them,  and  if  they  have  failed  to  do 
this  properly,  don't  keep  them  afloat  by  reciting  it  for  them  by  direct 
questioning.  We  are  apt  to  do  this,  but  it  is  better  to  let  them  ''  sink  or 
swim  "  for  themselves.  Don't  fail  to  have  an  object  in  your  teaching. 
If  in  teaching  reading  it  is  to  make  elocutionists,  I  have  no  ''  Don'ts"  to 
ofler,  but  if  you  believe  that  most  of  your  pupils'  reading  in  after  life  wil] 
be  either  silent  reading,  or  for  the  instruction  of  the  femily  circle,  then 
your  object  is  to  teach  intelligent  reading,  and  the  most  natural  way  to 
insure  this  is  through  questioning,  since  intelligent  questioning  will  lead 
the  mind  to  the  thought  in  the  sentence,  and  the  best  readers  are  those 
who  grasp  quickly  the  spirit  and  thought  of  the  author.     Don't  think 
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that  the  Reading  class  need  be  any  more  dull  or  uninteresting  than  the 
Arithmetic  class.  If  there  is  danger  of  yours  becoming  fossilized,  and 
your  School  Board  does  not  get  you  the  sets  of  supplementary  readers, 
now  published  by  Harper  or  the  Appleton's,  and  which  pupils  draw  from 
our  library  in  preference  to  a  story-book,  remember  where  "  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way, "  by  which  you  can  get  supplementary  reading  your- 
self, and  which  will  brighten  things  up  wonderfully.  In  your  grammar 
and  language  work  don't  use  the  cut  and  dried  sentences  found  in  the 
grammar  as.  '*  The  grass  is  green,  the  sky  is  blue,  the  girl  is  good,  the 
boy  is  bad,"  (of  course.)  Remember  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ways 
to  bring  beautiful  thoughts  to  children  is  through  extracts  from  authors. 
Go  to  Emerson  or  Shakespeare  for  your  adjectives.  Grammar  wouldn't 
be  the  dry,  uninteresting,  and,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  the  unprofitable  thing 
it  is  if  we  went  to  the  Bible,  Longfellow,  or  Whittier  for  our  sentences  and 
words.  The  most  beautiful  things  are  the  simplest,  you  know,  so  don't 
think  the  children  cannot  enjoy  these  poems.  They  can  and  should  be 
learning  them  in  this  way.  Just  take  the  'Village  Blacksmith,'*  with  its 
honest,  earnest  lesson,  and  see  if  they  don't  enjoy  it  much  more  than  the 
meaningless  grammar  sentences. 

Personally,  don't  fail  to  prepare  lessons  ahead  ;  to  keep  well-arranged 
scrap  books  and  books  of  illustrations  ;  to  take  care  of  the  minutes. 
Don't  hesitate  to  expend  money  in  the  beautifying  of  your  school- room. 
It  will  repay  you  an  hundred  fold.  Our  schools  have  failed  in  their  mis- 
sion if  we  have  developed  the  mental  and  physical  powers  only.  There 
is  a  German  law,  that  "  whatever  we  want  our  nation  to  become  we  must 
put  in  our  schools."  Just  think  of  it !  We  do  want  a  God-fearing, 
honest,  temperate  nation,  and  it  must  begin  in  our  schools.  Don't  think 
it  can  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  cranky  harangues.  It  cannot.  It  is 
only  those  teachers  who  have  proved  to  pupils  their  intense  interest  in 
their  welfare,  whose  talking  has  weight,  and  much  shrewdness  must  be 
used  even  then,  but  don't  fail  to  light  wrong  thoughts,  deeds  and  words, 
at  every  suitable  opportunity.  If  you  think  some  one  else's  words  more 
effective  than  your  own,  just  manage  to  have  some  forcible  newspaper 
article,  for  instance  those  on  cigarette-smoking,  come  under  your  boys' 
notice,  and  though  they  may  apparently  little  heed  the  lesson,  yet  they 
have  read  it,  talked  about  it ;  and  how  do  you  know  but  some  of  the  seed 
has  fallen  on  good  ground  ? 

Oh  !  these  are  things  that  require  all  our  knowledge  to  meet  and  grap  - 
pie  with  successfully,  if  we  would,  in  after  years, 

"  When  the  world  shall  link  their  names 
With  gracious  lives  and  manners  fine 
Assert  our  claims,  and  proudly  whisper 
'•  These  were  mine." 

—  The  Moderator, 
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Notes. 

All  true  education  must  begin  with  a  theistic  conception  of  the  world,  and  end  in 
religion*  Education  is  the  process  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  relation  which  a 
man  sustains  to  his  environment.  On  the  one  side  is  the  external  world-— categories,  facts ; 
on  the  other  his  subjective  element. 

To  bring  these  two  into  relation  is  the  object  of  education,  so  that  in  the  light  of  a  priori 
ideas  facts  shall  assume  system,  and  in  the  light  of  facts  ideas  become  more  foil.  Why  do 
men  send  their  sons  to  college?  That  they  may  '*  get  on,"  be  free  from  the  necessity  of 
physical  toil  ?  This  is  the  crude,  crass,  utilitarian  conception-  of  education.  In  order  to 
escape  its  baneful  influence,  we  ministers  of  education  go  to  the  other  extreme.  **  Culture 
for  culture's  sake ; "  *'  truth  for  truth's  sake."  This  is  our  motto.  *<  By  making  culture  the 
means  to  an  end  you  degrade  it.  Knowledge  is  its  own  reward.*'  But,  after  all,  we  do 
not  want  a  man  to  be  only  a  museum  of  facts.  Knowledge  divorced  from  the  ethical  con- 
ception of  duty  is  worse  than  ignorance.  A  man  may  study  chemistry  to  make  dynamite 
bombs.  Expertness  in  arithmetic  may  turn  out  an  excellent  defaulter.  "  Truth  for  truth's 
sake  "  is  an  aphorism  that  sounds  well,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it.  We  want  truth  for  the 
man's  sake.  It  must  become  part  of  the  man.  Culture  should*  not  be  a  man's  possession, 
but  a  man's  identity.  This  is  what  Hegel  means  when  he  speaks  of  "  self-realization." 
Culture,  devoid  of  the  moral  and  religious  element,  is  no  education  at  all.  But  join  it  with 
the  ethical,  and  the  highest  potentialities  of  the  human  soul  are  actualized. — Dr,  Paitm. 

Youth  are  too  seldom  taught  that  every  wrong  act  works  certain  damage  to  the  charac- 
ter— ^that  whenever  they  disobey  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  yield  to  what  they  know  to  bt 
wrong,  they  injure  their  moral  nature,  and  sink  to  a  lower  plane  than  before,  and  that  will 
be  almost  sure  to  repeat  the  offence,  although  they  may  not  mean  to  do  so.  Or,  if  these 
truths  are  sometimes  told  to  them,  they  are  not  so  firmly  impressed  upon  their  minds  as  to 
be  active  influences  upon  their  lives. 

A  DISCOVERY  has  recently  been  made  in  Bath,  England,  by  the  uneardiing  of  the  old 
Roman  baths.  They  are  in  almost  complete  preservation ;  the  lead  lining  and  lead  piping 
nearly  perfect,  the  steps,  the  columns,  the  carvings  in  wonderful  preservation,  and  the 
whole  forming  probably  a  more  complete  specimen  of  this  class  of  Roman  work  than 
exists  anywhere  else. — Popular  Science  News, 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another,  that  childreii  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in 
it  is  voice  culture.  Not  elocution — that  abomination  is  being  fast  relegated  to  the  Umbo  it 
is  fitted  for — neglect ;  but  voice  culture  to  bring  out  distinctness  of  articulation  and  ennnd- 
ation — to  produce  clear,  pure  tones,  and  modulation  of  power.  This  is  a  matter  that  is 
rarely  given  proper  notice.  Days,  have  been  spent — wasted — in  teaching  some  girls  to 
shriek  in  shrill  tones,  '<  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-night,"  or  some  other  equally  abomi- 
nable production,  while  she  could  not  carry  on  a  ten  minutes'  conversation  in  tones  that 
would  not  grate  upon  the  ear.  How  few  public  speakers  are  attractive !  And  why  ? 
Simply  because  they  cannot  manage  the  voice.  Look  over  the  list  of  one's  acquaintances 
and  select  those  who  are  able  to  converse  in  well  modulated,  clearly  articulated  tones — 
whose  converse  is  a  rest  and  a  pleasure  I  The  list  will  be  a  small  one !  And  yet  it  is  just 
as  much  the  business  of  our  schools  to  attend  to  this  matter  as  it  b  to  teach  the  elements  of 
arithmetic.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  voice  culture  will  be  required  as  part  of  our 
course  of  study.  The  American  voice  is  not  sweet,  its  quality  is  bad  at  best,  but  training 
and  cultivation  will  improve  it. — Central  School  journal. 
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The  mors  it  is  considered,  the  more  clear  it  will  appear  that  the  hand  does  not  come 
vv^ithin  the  sphere  of  public  school  training.  The  hand,  as  a  mannfacturing  agent,  is  not 
common  to  the  pursuits  of  mankind ;  the  brain  is.  The  public  schoob  are  common  schools; 
their  objective  is  the  brain,  and  the  hand  only  so  far  as  its  duties  are  common  to  all  avo- 
cations. Writing  and  drawing  are  common  hand  avocations.  They  should  be  taught  in 
every  public  school.  The  hammer,  saw,  plane  and  file  do  not  concern  but  a  few  of  human 
avocations ;  they  are  special^  and  should  be  taught  in  speeiai  schools. — Normal  Exponent. 

A  GOOD  education  is  that  which  gives  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. — Piato. 

For  every  purpose,  whether  for  action  or  speculation,  I  hold  that  quality  to  be  most 
valuable,  which  it  is  quite  within  our  own  power  to  acquire,  and  which  nature,  unassisted, 
never  yet  gave  to  any  man — I  mean  a  perfectly  accurate  habit  of  thought  and  expression. 
Such  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  one  of  the  very  rarest  acquirements. — Lord  Stanley, 

It  is  the  man  who  takes  in  who  can  give  out.  The  man  who  does  not  do  the  one, 
soon  takes  to  spinning  his  own  fancies  out  of  his  interior,  like  a  spider,  and  he  snares  him- 
self at  last,  as  well  as  his  victims. — Dr,  John  Brown, 

School  machinery  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its  beauty  of  perfection,  but  to 
train  pupils  to  become  men  and  women.  Schools  should  not  teach  a  mass  of  knowledge, 
but  how  to  acquire  knowledge. — Edward  Everett  Hale, 

I  BELIEVE  in  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupils;  yet  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  teacher  should  always  allow  as  little  opportunity  as  pos- 
sible for  taking  advantage  of  him.  Constant  vigilance  is  a  necessary  requisite  of  the 
teacher. — Educational  News, 

To  learn  Latin  before  learning  the  mother  tongue,  is  like  wishing  to  mount  a  horse 
before  knowing  how  to  walk. — Comenius, 

There  are  more  men  ennobled  by  study  than  by  nature. — Cicero, 

Every  man  has  in  himself  a  continent  of  undiscovered  character.  Happy  is  he  who 
acts  the  Columbus  to  his  own  soul. — Sir  y,  Stephen, 

There  is  only  one  stimulant  that  never  fails,  and  yet  never  intoxicates — duty. — Geo* 
Z>.  Prentice, 

The  sunshine  of  life  is  made  up  of  very  little  beams,  that  are  bright  all  the  time.— 
Dr,  yohn  Aiken, 

Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an  advantage  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to 
calumny  and  defamation. — Addison, 

Dost  thou  love  life  ?  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. — 
Franklin, 

The  aim  of  discipline  is  to  secure,  not  obedience  primarily,  but  uniform  and  persistent 
right  choice.  This  gives  obedience  a  quality  that  makes  the  best  school,  and  gives  the 
noblest  individual  character. — youmal  of  Education* 
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In  MY  opinion  the  boy  who  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  common  school  course  with  a  love  of 
readily  good  books  is  better  prepared  for  a  life  of  honor  and  influence  than  one  who  passes 
through  a  high-school  course  without  that  love ;  and  he  who  has  an  ordinary  high-school 
education,  combined  with  a  taste  for  good  reading,  is  better  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life 
than  the  graduate  of  the  best  College  or  University  without  that  taste. — John  B.  PeasUt, 

A  MAN  who  is  unable  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  a  question  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  fanatic  or  a  fool,  and  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them.  Some  teachers  are  so 
painfully  grammatical  that  you  can  almost  hear  the  creaking  of  the  grammar-machine  in 
them.  The  conversation  of  such  people  is  about  as  graceful  as  the  gait  of  the  man  with  a 
wooden  leg. — AngelL 

No  MAN  is  kept  from  study  for  lack  of  time ;  yet  no  excuse  for  a  failure  to  study  is 
more  common  than  that  of  a  lack  of  time.  A  man  who  studies  all  the  time  he  can  study, 
often  wants  more  time  than  there  is ;  and  if  there  was  more  time  he  would  use  it.  Bat  the 
man  who  refuses  to  study  because  he  has  no  time,  would  not  study  if  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  study. — S,  S.  Times. 

Hard  work  is  the  cost  of  all  attainment  that  is  worth  having ;  yet  while  eveiybody 
wants  the  attainment,  only  now  and  then  one  is  willing  to  do  the  hard  work  that  is  essen- 
tial to  its  securing.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  measure  of  a  man's  prospect  of  attainment 
is,  practically,  his  willingness  to  work  hard  and  tirelessly.  No  man  works  harder  than  a 
great  genius.  If  more  men  were  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  the  man  of  genius,  more  men 
would  be  credited  with  the  possession  of  genius,  because  of  their  achieving  results  which 
are  supposed  to  come  from  the  inspirations  of  genius. — I^id. 

There  is  a  romance  in  the  announcement  that  the  four  leading  Edison  Companies  are 
to  consolidate  into  one  general  Electric  Company,  with  a  capital  of  f  12,000,000.  What  a 
proof  this  gives  of  the  value  of  first  class  brains !  Here  is  a  business  aggregation  that 
springs  from  the  ingenious  wit  of  one  man.  A  few  years  ago  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  a  poor 
and  obscure  telegraph  operator.  To-day,  by  devising  machinery  of  advantage  to  the  human 
race,  he  is  a  millionaire,  and  the  means  by  which  others  acquire  wealth.  Yet  no  one  is 
injured.  The  new  fortunes  came  from  traits  of  observation  and  mechanical  wit  that  lay 
hid  in  the  brain  of  one  poor  wise  man.  There  are  mines  of  the  mind  that  are  richer  than 
any  in  the  mountains,  and  more  precious  gems  lie  hidden  there  than  can  be  dug  from  rocks 
or  washed  from  the  streams  of  the  wilderness. — Dover  (A''.  H^  Democrat. 

The  best  means  of  attaining  success  should  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  young 
teachers.  Progression  marks  so  decidedly  the  age  in  which  we  live  that  one  must  be  on 
the  alert  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those  who  are  entering  the  honored  career  of  the  peda- 
gogue. In  the  first  place,  let  me  insist  upon  your  taking  a  paper — some  good  educational 
periodical.  You  may  never  have  taught,  perhaps  only  preparing  to  do  so.  All  the  more 
reason  why  you  should  lay  hold  of  every  means  to  inform  yourself  that  you  may  make  up 
for  your  lack  of  experience.  If  you  have  taught,  even  for  years,  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  reading.  There  are  new  methods  constantly  being  introduced,  new  ideas  promul- 
gated ;  and  if  you  would  be  a  live  teacher  you  must  read  what  is  going  on  in  other  schools. 
You  can  make  use  of  others'  ideas  and  plans,  and  in  addition  to  this,  by  the  incentive  thns 
given,  yon  may  be  enabled  to  evolve  new  and  better  methods  of  your  own. 

Visit  a  stock-raiser.  His  home  is  strewn  with  breeders'  papers.  The  farmer  has  bis 
agricultural  periodicals.  The  poultry  journal  appears  in  the  house  of  the  chicken  fancier. 
The  mechanic  has  his  trade  organ,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  studies  it  with  care. 
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ing  ghop.  Tbe  dnt  thing  yon  *m  it  a  fashion  magazine,  and  not  only 
:3«  aie  generally  much  higher  piiced  papers  than  educational  period!- 
:  pursuits  are  so  far  from  being  intellectual,  fee]  the  need  of  Ehe  help 
ly  professional  reading,  how  much  more  ought  those  who  are  dealing 
d  imiDoital  lools  to  appreciate  the  good  that  can  be  gained  by  pur- 

ured  I  paper  or  magazine  as  a  guide  in  your  work,  mait  uii  of  it, 
lat  you  need. — Exchangt. 


EDIIOSIAL. 

SR8— Are  you  In  arrearB  to  the  Journal?  If  so,  pleaie  for- 
le  at  once.  It  ia  a  amall  matter  to  each  of  you,  but  a  matter  of 
ance  to  ui.  Printeis  must  be  paid,  postage  and  other  bills 
ST  tbeae  we  need  money.  This  mnst  of  coune  come  from  oui 
Bh  you  •  good  paper  at  a  low  price.  Pleasa  help  us  by  for- 
t  of  your  Indebtedness  at  once.  Send  by  Check,  Post-office 
[Istered  Letter. 

gramme  of  the  Stale  Normal  Institute,  Floyd  Courthouse,  Va.,  which 
:SS9,  and  continue  four  weeks. 

re  to  conduct  this  Institute  are  well  known  to  the  teachers  of  Vii- 
mmendation  from  us.  It  is  especially  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  650 
le  county  of  Floyd  and  the  sii  adjoining  counties,  and  the  citizens 
lonville  will  do  every  thing  possible  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
access  of  the  Institute.  Good  board  in  private  families  will  be  fur- 
,  and  at  the  hotels  at  (to  for  the  term.  Reduced  rates  of  travel 
>n  all  railroads  in  tbe  State,  but  to  secure  these,  teachers  mual  have 
Superintendent  of  Public  Inslmclion.  Chrisliansburg  (twenty  miles 
railroad  station,  and  teachers  arriving  there  will  be  furnished  meals 
mu  each  Bt  the  AUeghaoy  House,  and  will  be  conveyed  thence  to 
companies  of  five,  by  Mr.  Charles  Hatcher,  at  %\  each.  Also  on 
Tuesday  Z3d  coovcyances  will  meet  teachers  and  take  them  to 
St  each,  taduding  satchel. 

Harrison  says  of  Floyd  Courthouse  (Jacksonville),  that  it  "  is  a  beau. 
f  500  inhabitants,  and  has  Gve  good  churches,  three  hotels  and  six 
)ettet  region  than  this  for  those  of  the  South  and  cities  seeking  rest 
ring  the  hot  summer  raonthi." 

ramme  or  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Geo. 
;endent  of  schools  of  Floyd  county,  Hylton,  Va. 

■arparat  fimiikmmt  has  again  been  brought  into  prominence  by 
Se«*ei,  of  fiouon,  who  devotes  one-third  of  bis  lail  report  to  the 
X  in  a  T^istration  of  some  k^fxo  pupils  there  were  nearly  19,000 
sbment  in  a  year,  and  many  people  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror 
at  what  they  teem  a  dreadful  ihitwiitg.     The  discussion  of  the  subject  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  our  exchanges,  some  of  whom  intimate  that  the  Boston  teachers  are  re- 
toming  to  the  " bariaroHS  age"  in  their  methods.     The   teachers,  however,  are  quite 
self-contained,  and  are  ready  to  meet  their  adversaries  on  any  ground  they  may  choose. 
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When  properly  and  thoroughly  analyzed,  the  Superintendent's  report  shows  a  very  small 
percentage  in  the  cases  of  corporal  putiishment  compared  with  the  total  registration,  sod 
even  of  those  reported  many  are  due  to  the  lack  of  experience  in  new  or  stthstitate 
teachers.  But,  no  matter  what  view  is  taken  of  the  report,  the  Boston  teachers  stand 
up  for  corporal  punishment.  They  do  not  expel  bad  boys,  but  try  to  reform  them,  and  to 
that  alternative  must  the  question  finally  come. 

But,  we  do  not  mean  now  to  discuss  the  subject.  We  merely  desired  to  call  attentiaB 
to  this  last  sensation  in  regard  to  it,  and  we  may  add  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  corporal  ptmishment,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  quiet,  discreet,  self-contained  teacher  it  secures  lasting  good, 
and  with  that  opinion  we  fully  agree. 

— In  common  with  our  editorial  brethren  throughout  the  country,  we  desire  to  express 
our  unfeigned  regret  that  Dr.  E.  £.  White  failed  of  re-election  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  Cincinnati  schools.  It  is  bootless  to  go  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  that  led  to 
his  displacement.  Certainly,  it  was  due  to  no  lack  of  ability  or  faithfulness  on  his  part 
In  our  judgment,  no  man  in  this  broad  land  stands  above  him  in  point  of  qualification  for 
the  office  he  held,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools,  as  well  as  all  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  his  work  there,  will 
readily  grant  that  that  work  has  been  well  done.  We  had  been  particularly  anxious  to 
see  the  full  development  of  his  new  scheme  for  examinations  and  promotions,  and  what 
were  the  practical  results  to  be  achieved  by  it,  but  that  scheme  will  probably  be  dropped 
out  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  now,  without  any  further  development. 

Wherever  he  may  go  and  whatever  he  may  do  we  tender  him  our  best  wishes  for  his 
success  and  prosperity. 

— We  learn  from  the  Educational  Record^  that  California  is  about  to  lose  two  of  her  most 
distinguished  educators.  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  depaitmest 
of  English  in  the  State  University,  has  been  called  to  a  similar  chair  in  Harvard,  and 
Prof.  F.  A.  Blackburn,  for  some  years  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  High-School 
goes  to  the  same  institution.  Prof.  Blackburn'%  work  and  thought  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Old  English  and  the  classics.  His  work  at  Harvard  is  understood  to  be  Greek. 
He  is  an  author  as  well  as  teacher. 

— As  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  at  Nashville,  it  is  reported  that  more  than 
six  carloads  of  teachers  and  their  friends  were  to  leave  San  Francisco  June  nth  for  the 
east,  with  Nashville  and  the  Educational  Association  as  their  objective  point;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  total  will  largely  exceed  this  number. 

Indeed,  so  many  have  signified  their  intention  to  go  that  a  second  train  will  leave  thsl 
city  July  ist  going  over  the  same  route  as  the  party  of  June  nth,  but  more  directly  to 
Nashville. 

Well,  let  them  come  from  every  quarter.  Southern  hospitality  will  be  elastic  enough 
to  take  them  all  in,  and  give  them  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  provided. 

— [We  ask  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  snd 
request  our  readers  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  their  Medical  friends,  that  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  Superintendent  may  have  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible. — ^Eds.] 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  i,  i88^ 

To  the  Medical  Profession  : 

The  various  Medical  Associations  and  the  Medical  Profession  will  be  glad  to  lean 
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It  is  hereby  promised  that  all  information  a 

trictly  confidential. 


— We  have  received  the  Erst  numbei  of  T 
levoted  to  General  Literature,  Science,  Healcl 
V.  G.  Todd,  and  published  by  Teachers'  Publ 

While  its  aim  is  the  general  help  of  teacbei 
ion  to  those  who  propose  to  write  for  it ;  "  W< 
lirectly  referring  to  school-ioom  work  or  methi 
Mithic  doses.  We  want  eveiyihing  to  bear  thi 
■yes  that  are  training  themselves  to  observe  th 
>T  the  moods  of  Nature  in  her  constant  creatic 
LDd  keep  them  abroad.  We  would  have  then 
ocatity,  and  have  such  a  purpose  in  their  obs 
oyous  with  its  living  word,  and  every  commo 

It  is  to  be  a  vehicle  of  general  intelligence, 
vide  scope  in  design,  and  vigorous  and  abli 
eschers'  joumal.     We  wish  it  success. 

— Very  tittle  lias  been  said  in  the  press  ibo 
::oUege,  and  High  School  Teachers,  or,  in  oil 
Virginia,  to  be  held  at  Virginia  Beach  July  9I 
if  by  those  who  aie  engaged  or  interested  i 
^theiing,  and  the  ability  and  reputation  of  tl 
Stable  meeting.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  < 
to  Virginia  Beach  atid  ritum  for  this  occas 
th,  good  to  relatn  until  and  including  the  17 
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lines  will  give  equally  low  rates,  but  they  have  not  notified  us  of  the  fact.    Fare  at  the 
Princess  Anne  Hotel  will  be  $2.50  per  day. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  will  sell  tickets  to  Nashville  and  return  at  the  foUowiag  ntes, 
and  including  membership  fee  in  the  National  Educational  Association :  from  Richmond, 
1 1 9.50;  Norfolk,  I20.00;  Charlottesville,  Lynchburg,  Staunton,  and  Clifton  Forge,  each 
^17.75.  Other  lines  not  heard  from  at  this  ofBce,  but  it  is  presumed  they  will  gire  the 
same  rates. 


Book  Notioes. 

APPLETON'S  STANDARD  COPY-BOOKS.— Designed  to  Produce  Free,  Practical 
Writing  in  the  School-Room.     Prepared  by  Lyman  D.  Smith. 

This  system  consists  oi  five  series  :  Lead- Pencil  Tracing,  thr^e  numbers;  Ink-Tracing, 
two  numbers;  Short  Course  (without  tracing),  seven  numbers;  Grammar  Course,  ten 
numbers,  including  three  Exercise  Books,  which  contain  a  series  of  exercises  calculated  to 
train  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  and  produce  the  true  writing  movement,  with  prac- 
tical drills  upon  all  possible  combinations  of  letters ;  Business  Forms,  three  numbers. 

Our  objection  to  the  system  is  its  length,  embracing,  as  it  does,  twenty-two  books  be- 
sides the  business  forms  which  are  designed  mainly  for  upper  grades,  high  schools,  and 
business  colleges. 

TEACHERS'  HAND-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  By  G.  C.  Shutts,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  N.  V.,  now  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  Wis.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-nine  pages  in  which  the  author  has  undertaken  to  unify 
the  work  of  teaching  arithmetic.  It  is  an  outline  for  a  course  of  nine  years  of  forty  weeb 
each,  and  designed  for  the  average  class  reciting  once  a  day  during  a  period  of  twenty 
to  forty  minutes.  As  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  presenting  the  subject  it  is  a  very  service- 
able treatise. 

PLATO  PROTAGORAS,  with  the  Commentary  of  Hermann  Sauppe.  Translated  wiih 
Additions  by  James  A.  Towle,  Principal  of  the  Robbins  School.  Boston :  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  $1.50. 

Another  welcome  volume  in  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  edited  under  the 
supervision  of  John  Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Designed  especially  for  young  teachers.  By  Ed- 
win C.  Hewett,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Company.     Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says  he  has  not  been  ambitious  to  make  a  large  book,  bat  to 
use  the  fewest  words  that  would  make  his  thought  clear — to  make  a  text-book^  that  is, 
a  book  of  texts.  He  has  succeeded  admirably,  and  we  cordially  commend  the  book  to 
teachers  who  desire  to  understand  the  facts  of  the  mind  which  it  is  their  business  to  train 
and  develop. 

THE  FORTUNE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  and  other  American  Addresses  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  with  an  introduction. 

This  is  number  42  of  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifiitn  k 
Company,  Boston,  at  15  cents  a  number.     Yearly  subscription  (6  numbers),  80  cents. 

These  gentlemen  are  doing  a  fine  work  in  putting  within  the  reach  of  all  teachen  the 
classics  of  our  American  Literature. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


Publisher*'  Notes. 

i>n,  the  art  critic,  writes  to  the  New  Vork  Evening  Patt  that  M. 

be  AcBd^nue  FrtkCfaise  a,t  Rome,  "  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
rrs,  and  perhaps  the  best  representative  still  living  of  the  great  poetic 
'  says  of  Mr.  Gile's  engravings  now  appearing  in  the  Cmtury,  that 
uch  work  on  wood,  and  did  not  suppose  wood-engraving  to  be  c^a- 

!  inilouncement  of  this  series,  the  appearance  of  the  engravings  is 
:r.     Specimens  of  the  work  of  such  pre-Raphaclites  as  Cimabue, 
sthers,  have  already  been  shown ;  and  while  the  reproductions  of  the 
sts  are  of  the  highest  value  to  art-students,  the  general  public  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  later  work,  which  is  to  include  admirable  specimens  of  the  art  of 
Perugino,  Leonardo,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Paul  Veronese,  Correggio,  Tinto- 
retto, and  many  other  well-known  names — the  masters  of  the  world's  art.     Leonardo'! 
"MonaLisa"  and  "The  Jeweler,"  Titian's  "La  Bella,"  "  The  Man  with  the  Gloves," 
and  "  The  Entombment,"  Rembrandt's  "  Supper  at  Emmaus,"  Velasquez's  "  L'  Infante 
Hargnerite,"  and  Albertinelli's  "  The  Salutation,"  are  among  the  engravings  (o  come, 

II  is  said  that  this  series  of  pictures  is  being  received  with  great  interest  in  Italy,  where 
are  most  of  the  originals  which  Mr.  Cole  has  reproduced.  All  of  his  pictures  are  engraved 
directly  from  the  originals,  Mr.  Cole  doing  his  work  in  the  galieriet  or  churches  in  front 
of  the  paintings ;  and  the  great  value  of  the  series  ii  in  the  absolutely  faithful  rendering 
which  the  engraver  has  given  of  the  anist's  work. 

— Following  upon  the  July  chapters  of  "The  Life  of  Lincoln  '' — which,  as  already  an- 
noanced,  describe  the  President's  renomination  and  Mr.  Greeley's  self -suggested  peace 
trip  to  Niagara — there  will  probably  be  only  six  more  instalments  of  this  remarkable  his- 
tory in  Thi  Cmtury  series.  It  is  said  that  these  concluding  chapters  deal  with  the  most 
important  and  absorbing  personal  and  political  topics,  to  which  Messrs,  Nicolay  and  Hay 
bring  a  vast  fund  of  special  information.  Lincoln's  sagacity  in  dealing  with  men  and 
measures  (and  occasionally  his  humoi)  come  out  in  strong  relief  in  the  chapters  that  give 
the  inside  view  of  the  attempt  of  the  Radicals  to  defeat  the  renomination  of  the  President, 
of  the  disagreements  resulting  in  Cabinet  changes,  of  Chase's  appointment  to  the  chief 
justiceship,  and  of  the  executive  dealings  with  the  "copperhead"  conspirators  at  the 
North.  No  pari  of  the  work  will  attract  wider  attention  than  the  account  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  religious  denominations  in  support  of  the  Administration,  and  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  wisdom  with  which  the  President  met  the  suggestions  of  the  churches.  Of  the 
interest  of  the  last  three  instalments  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  cover  the  period 
iaan  the  second  inangnral  to  the  death  of  Lincoln  and  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion. 

The  publishers  announce  that  the  back  numbers  of  7ki  Cmtttry  from  November,  l386, 
containing  the  instalments  of  the  Lincoln  History  are  now  all  in  print,  and  can  be  sup- 
plied to  those  who  wish  to  complete  their  sets.  Of  several  of  these  numbers  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  have  been  printed. 

— Professor  W.  G.  Sumner  contributes  to  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  as  the  open- 
ing article  of  the  July  number,  a  discussion  of  the  question,  "  What  is  Civil  Liberty  ?  "  in 
which  he  reviews  the  ideas  of  liberty  that  have  prevailed,  and  the  relations  that  rights  and 
duties  have  borne  to  each  other  in  the  past,  and  points  out  the  tendencies  that  threaten 
dvil  liberty  in  the  present.  "Christianity  and  Agnosticism  "  ia  the  title  of  a  further  reply 
to  Professor  Huxley,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Heniy  Wace.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Wace  undertakes  to 
show  that  bis  opponent's  latest  arguments  are  evasive,  and  involve  nnmerons  fallacies.   He 
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also  courteously  criticises  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  whom  Professor  Huxley  bad  cited  witli 
approval.  What  man  has  done  and  may  do  to  lessen  or  increase  the  abundance  of  those 
'ood-fishes  that  have  the  wide  ocean  for  their  home,  is  told  in  an  article  on  "  The  Artifi- 
cial Propagation  of  Sea-Fishes/'  by  Professor  W.  K.  Brooks.  The  railway  problem  now 
before  the  country  is  treated  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Reece,  under  the  title  "  Railway  Maladjast* 
ments."  Mr.  Recce  maintains  that  our  laws  favoring  railroad  building  have  produced  an 
excess  of  roads,  which  must  be  either  a  loss  to  the  investors  or  a  burden  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  is  a  clumsy  expedient,  which  takes  little  note  of  the 
working  of  economic  forces. 

— At  this  time,  when  the  Centennial  Anniversaries  of  the  various  events  connected  with 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  are  coming  so  thick  and  fast,  many  who  desire  to 
make  new  studies  of  that  great  period  of  history  will  get  help  from  the  Old  South  letflet 
on  the  French  Revolution,  issued  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  Histoiy 
and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  This  little  sixteen  page  leaflet,  which  is  sold  for  fire 
cents,  contains  one  of  the  powerful  chapters  from  Carlyle's  history  on  the  condition  of 
France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  brief  extracts  from  John  Mbrley  and  others,  and 
several  pages  of  historical  and  bibliographical  notes  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead.  All  the  im- 
portant books  upon  the  Revolution  are  noticed,  with  brief  estimates  of  their  several  merits; 
the  French  Revolution  is  compared  with  the  English  Revolution .  of  1688  and  with  the 
American  Revolution,  and  a  special  section  is  devoted  to  the  various  significant  events 
taking  place  in  the  world  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  will  prove  usefoi  for  fixing 
in  the  minds  of  students  some  important  dates  worth  remembering  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

— The  same  firm  will  publish  in  September  A  German  Reader  for  beginners  in  School 
or  College.    By  Edward  S.  Joynes,  editor  of  the  Joynes  Meissner  German  Grammar. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  made  known  by  its  title.  Happily  the  many  excellent  edi- 
tions of  complete  texts  now  render  the  old  elaborate  <'  Readers "  no  longer  necessaxy. 
Hence,  the  effort  will  be  made  here  to  give  only  what  may  enable  the  learner  to  read  for 
himself  in  any  further  course,  but  to  give  this  thoroughly  and  helpfully.  The  selections 
will  be  easy  and  attractive,  and  the  notes  and  vocabulary  will  be  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
long  experience  in  teaching.  The  book  may  be  begun  almost  with  the  earliest  lessons  in 
grammar,  and  the  whole  may  be  accomplished  within  one  year  of  school,  or  one  term  of 
college. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  soon  Arithmetical  Reviews.  By  J.  L.  Patterson,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Lawrenceville  School,  New  Jersey. 

Many  teachers  of  Arithmetic  have  found  that  a  long  review  lesson  in  the  ordinary  text- 
book discourages  and  confuses  the  pupil.  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  present  the 
essentials  of  Arithmetic  in  a  form  convenient  for  review. 

The  problems  in  each  exercise  relate  in  general  to  the  special  subject  of  the  section,  bat 
in  a  few  exercises  a  limited  number  of  miscellaneous  problems  have  been  added. 

The  model  solutions  are  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
method  of  solution  and  the  form  of  expression. 

— They  will  also  publish  this  summer  a  School  Iliad  with  Vocabulary,  edited  for  Schods 
by  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour  of  Yale  College,  author  of  "  The  Language  and  Verse  of 
Homer,"  etc.    With  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Illustrated  Vocabulary. 

The  Introduction  presents,  in  brief  but  systematic  form,  the  most  important  facts  regiid- 
ing  Homeric  life,  the  Homeric  poems,  Homeric  style,  syntax,  dialect  and  verse.  The  Com- 
mentary is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners  in  Homer.  The  notes  are  copious  for  thefiist 
three  books.    They  are  less  copious  for  books  IV-VI ;  but  the  commentary  on  book  VI  if 


imposiliotL.  I 
Head  UutcT  of  (be  Roxbury  Lkdn  School,  Bo«ton;  Author  ol 
Book  "  and  "  Collar's  Eysenbach." 

Thi*  book  embodies  a  method  that  hat  be«D  followed  bj:  ihe  ai 
the  most  utisfactor]'  results.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  method 
u,  bow  ir«U  it  accoi^s  with  the  principles  of  language  teaching 
bow  simple  and  effectail  an  aid  it  should  pirove  to  a  real  undecsti 

The  book  consists  of  three  clauses  of  exercises,  all  tnscd  on  s 
kDthon  tunaJl;  read  in  schools. 

The  first  exercise  of  each  group  contains  easy  sentences  to  be  t 
sentences  involving  the  use  of  words,  idiomi  and  conslructiona  <y 
for  study  in  prepaiation.  The  second  cxerdie  cotutsts  of  a  sbo 
English  to  be  written  out  in  Latin,  based  on  the  same  Latin  texl 
third  exercise,  which  may  be  omitted  at  the  teacher's  option,  conti 
be  answered  in  Latin  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  original,  btit  no 
or  grammatical  principles  that  are  unfamiliar.  Notes  and  occai 
ences  accompanr  the  eierciaes. 

Encouracing  SciENCK, — The  Vermont  Microscopical  Associs 
that  a  priie  of  {250,  given  by  the  Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  the  1 
be  paid  to  the  first  discoverer  of  a  new  disease  germ.  The  won 
fasor  Koch  of  the  cholera  g«m,  as  the  caiiseof  cholera,  stimulati 
oat  the  world,  and  it  is  believed  thia  liberal  prize,  offered  by  a  ho 
greatly  assist  in  the  detection  of  micro-organisms  that  are  the  dii 
death.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  and  the  conditions 
to  C.  Smith  Boynton,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Bnrlin 

— Just  think  of  it  I  f  140,52  made  in  one  week  by  an  agent  re 
&  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  they  have  had  many  more  parties  tra 
eqttally  as  well,  some  a  good  deal  better.  If  you  need  employs 
thing  to  sit  down  and  write  them  a  line  at  once. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  forluneov. 
for   this,  Ihe  closing  number  of  1 
OrcKon  was  Saved.     Extinct  Birdi 
Tht  License  System.    Sent  by  Ex 
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and  be  fully  up  to  the  high  standai 
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Tt«WlD8  AWAKE  for  July  has  many  strong,  timely  feal 
One  is  Miss  Seward's  "  Fourth  of  July  at  Robert  College  "— 1 
the  other  It  Mr^.  Burton  Harrison's  "  The  Republican  Court 
little  tale  from  Ihe  French,  translated  by  Miss  Vitj  ■  ■    — 
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other  French  child  in  this  number,  "The  Child-Knight  of  Boufflers,"  written  by  Madime  Cramer 
Bernhard,  a  niece  of  General  Grant.  "  How  Patty  earned  her  Salt''  bv  Walter  Colby,  is  quite  a  per- 
fect little  story.  "  Cuck-oo  !"  by  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Humphrey,  eives  her  own  acqoaiotance  of  this 
haunting  English  bird.  "'  Five  Little  Peppers  Further  On,"  ine  Margaret  Sidney  serial-  "  sjiwl 
Fair's  Fairness,"  by  Charles  R.  Talbot,  is  very  interesting.  Mrs.  General  Fremont  writes  graphi- 
cally of  her  "Sierra  Neighbors  "  in  early  California  days.  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates  has  a  dcTigfatiiil 
contribution.  "The  Monkey  and  the  Camel,"  illustrated  by  Garrett.  There  are  also  mam-  other 
bright  things  in  verse  and  picture.  Mrs.  "^allie  Joy  White's  Public  School  Cooking."  Mrs.  Goddard 
Orpen's  Diamond  Paper,  Mr.  Warren's  "  Fishing  with  a  Bottle,"  Prof.  Starrs  "Geological  Talk," 
and  plenty  of  original  anecdotes  and  entertaining  "  short  talks"  in  "  Men  and  Things." 

SCRIBNER  for  July.— Contents:  "I  Were  Liker  a  Man  if  I  Struck  this  Creature  Down."  frontis- 
piece. The  Telegraph  of  Today,  by  Charles  L.  Buckingham.  Worship,  by  Graham  R.  Tomsoa, 
How  the  Derby  Was  Won,  by  Harrison  Robertson.  Lost  Light,  by  Edward  S.  Martin.  The  Rock 
of  B^ranger,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan.  Griefs,  by  Charles  Edwin  Markham.  Ballade — To  Sandra,  in  Ab- 
sence, by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  The  Governor,  by  George  A.  Hibbard.  The  (.rmwland  Collection, 
by  Margaret  Crosby.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae — IX,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (begun  in  Novem- 
ber, i88S — to  be  continued).  The  Story  of  a  Lost  <'ar,  by  John  R.  Spears.  Friendlessness,  by  H.  P. 
Kimball.  The  Two  Mollies— A  City  Sketch,  by  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  A  Singer,  by  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard.    From  Four  to  Six — A  Comedietta  in  one  Act,  by  Annie  Eliot. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  July:  What  is  Civil  Liberty?  b>'  Prof. 
William  G.  Sumner.  A  Study  of  Suicide,  by  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  M.  D.  Sea- Butterflies,  by  Prof. 
Carl  Vogt,  illustrated.  Farm-Life  in  China,  by  Adele  M.  Fielde.  Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  by- 
Rev.  Dr.  Henr>'  Wace.  An  Explanation  to  Prof.  Huxley,  by  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Funp, 
II,  Microscopic  Forms,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride,  illustrated.  The  Artificial  Propagation  of  Sea- 
Fishes,  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks.  Railway  Maladjustments,  bv  Benjamin  Reece.  Muscle  and  Mind, 
by  Frances  Emily  White,  M.  D.,  illustrated.  Kinship  in  Polynesia,  by  C.  N.  Starcke,  Ph.  D.  Some 
of  the  Limitations  of  Medicine,  by  Stephen  S.  Burt,  M.  D.  Sketch  of  Henry  Carvill  Lewis,  with 
portrait.  Correspondence :  Awakening  Thought — Animal  Altruism — Do  Cattle  count  ?  Editor's 
Table:  The  Stimulation  of  Thought — VVork  of  President  Barnard.  Literary  Notices.  Popnbr  Mis- 
cellany.   Notes. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  July  presents  as  its  opening  article  a  study  by  General  H.  V.  Bo>Titoa 
on  "  Our  National  University,"  the  city  of  Washington.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  gives  somea'dvice 
about  "  Outings  for  Thin  Pocket-books."  The  "Sunday  Readings"  are  selected  bv  Bishop  Vinccm. 
Prof.  La  Roy  F.  Griffin,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  furnishes  a  timely  article  on  "  "fhe  An  of  Keep- 
ing cool."  Ida  M.  Tarbell  sketches  the  life  of  Madame  de  Stael  A  brief  descri|tt ion  of  "Student 
Life  in  Germany  "  is  given  by  F.  M.  Warren,  Ph.  D.  Olive  Thome  Miller  continues  her  obserw- 
tions  of  bird-life,  this  time  writing  of  their  "  Baby-Days."  Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Ph.  D  ,  of  Victoria 
Universitv.  relates  some  thrilling  experiences  of  his  while  "  Canoeing  on  the  Columbia."  "  The 
Foreign  Element  and  Prohibition"  is  the  subject  of  a  thoughtful  article  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Grifin, 
Chairman  of  the  Anti-Saloon  Republican  National  Committee.    Bishop  Mallalieu  tells  of  his  sigbt- 


torical  article  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  Ph. 
"  Country  Club  Life."    Interesting  facts  regard i 

Philip  Cowen.    The  poems  are  by  Ada  Iddings  Gale  and  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop.     

usual  editorial  and  C.  L.  S.  C.  matter  there  is  an  account  of  each  of  the  Summer  Assemblies  with 
an  abstract  of  the  work  to  be  done  there,  the  most  prominent  lecturers,  and  the  date  of  Recog- 
nition Day. 

In  THE  FORUM  for  July  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  treate  of  the  place  and  prospects  of"  The 
Scholar  in  American  Life."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale  writes  of  "A  Market  for  Books."  Copy- 
right, he  holds,  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  patent-right,  and  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  liberal  principles.     Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  contributes  the  political  article — "  RepubKcai] 


vart  upon  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  in  the  June  number.  "  The  Attitude  of  the  French 
Canadians,"  by  Honor6  Beaugrand,  ex-Mayor  of  Montreal,  is  a  def^ise  of  the  French-speakioig 
population  of  Canada  against  the  aspersions  often  cast  upon  them  as  being  unprogresive,  ignorast. 
etc.  Dr.  Austin  Flint  writes  of  "  Late  Theories  concerning  Fever,"  showing  the  modus  operandi  of 
antipyrin  and  cold  baths  in  reducing  fevers,  and  the  theory  of  the  employment  of  alcohol  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  waste  of  tissues  in  fevers.  "  Organizations  of  the  Discontented,"  by  Richard 
T.  Hinton,  is  an  elaborate  studv  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  socialistic  and  communistic  'agiutors 
"  The  Worid's  Supply  of  Fuel,"  how  long  will  it  last?  Prof.  W  J.  McGee  of  the  U.  S.  Gectorica' 
Survey,  considers  this  question  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  research.  The  ever-pre»ing  prooWnl 
of  "  Domestic  Service  "  is  considered  by  "Jennie  June"  (Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly),  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Price  Collier  presents  "  The  Better  Side  of  Anglo-mania." 

No  periodical  that  comes  to  this  office  is  more  highly  prized  or  gives  more  pleasure  to  our  boose- 
hold  than  TH  E  HOME-MAKER.  It  constantly  grows  in  interest  and  value.  The  table  <^  contents 
for  July  IS  too  long  for  us  to  copy  in  full;  but  the  various  departments.  Editorial,  Home  Literature, 
With  the  Housewife,  Our  Young  People,  Home- Work  for  Home-Makers,  Our  Baby,  Household 
Health,  Home-Maker  Art-Class,  Arm-Chair  and  Foot-Stool,  Fashions,  W*indow  and 'Cottage-Gar- 
dening, are  edited  with  taste  and  ability,  and  contain  many  choice  articles. 
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^ICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

NAN,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 


Feabod;  iDStitotes. 
ogram  "  of  the  Peabody  Institutes  to  be  held  this  sum- 
in  the  June  Journai..    Since  its  publication,  all  matters, 
:o  the  institutes  have  been  definitely  arranged,  and  we 
give  t>eiow  tne  circulars  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  superintendents 
in  cbarge  of  the  respective  institutes.     Circulars  relating  to  the  Lynch- 
burg Normal,  the  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  the  Hampton  Institute  have  been  published  in  previous 
issues,  and  are  not,  therefore,  reproduced  in  this  number  of  the  Joiirnal. 
The  Lynchburg  Normal  has  already  opened  most  auspiciously;   the 
summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  began 
under  very  favorable  conditions ;  the  Hampton  Institute  has  closed,  but 
no  report  of  the  work  has  yet  been  made. 

At  this  writing  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  very  gratifying  returns 
from  the  investment  made  in  institute  work  this  year. 

FLOYD   COURTHOUSE. 

This  Institute  will  begin  Tuesday,  July  33,  1889,  and  continue  four 
weeks.  It  will  be  under  the  local  management  of  Superintendent  George 
A.  Willis,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  superintendents  from  adjacent 
counties. 

Instructors. 

Prof.  William  M.  Graybill,  Principal  of  Roanoke  City  Schools,  will  be 
Conductor  of  the  Institute,  and  Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  History,  Writing  and  School  Hygiene.  Mrs.  C.  T,  Bart- 
kowska,  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  at  Farmville,  will  teach 
Geography,  Language  and  Grammar.  Miss  Annie  Rosser,  of  Danville 
City  Graded  School,  will  teach  Arithmetic,  Calisthenics,  Elocution  and 
Phonics. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  other  instructors.  One  or  two  evening  lec- 
tures by  popular  educators  will  be  arranged  for  each  week. 

The  objects  of  this  Institute  are:  (i)  To  give  teachers  great  power 
and  skill  for  the  every-day  work  of  the  school-room  ;  (2)  to  keep  the 
truned  teacher  bright,  and  to  brighten  the  intellect  of  the  untrained 
teacher ;  (3)  to  promote  a  profession  spirit  among  teachers  ;  (4)  to  make 
our  public  school  system  more  efficient  and  more  popular. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  the  instruction  will  embrace  both  subjects 
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and  methods.  About  twenty  lessons  will  be  g^ven  on  each  of  the  public 
school  branches.  The  object  of  these  lessons  will  be  not  only  to  teach 
the  subject,  but  to  train  the  teachers  to  systematize  their  knowledge,  and 
to  present  the  subjects  in  the  most  attractive  and  effective  manner.  In 
addition  to  these,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  science  of  education,  the 
adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  development  of  the  mental  iaculties,  school 
management,  and  other  professional  topics. 

The  sessions  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  Baptist  church  and 
the  courthouse.  The  buildings  are  large  and  well  lighted,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  wall-maps,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  Institute. 

The  citizens  of  Floyd  courthouse  are  in  full  sympathy  with  public  edu- 
cation, and  will  do  everything  possible  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  teachers  and  the  success  of  the  Institute.  They  agree  to  furnish  good 
board  in  private  families  at  $8  and  $9,  and  at  the  hotels  at  %\o  per  term 
of  four  weeks. 

A  Committee  of  Arrangements  has  been  appointed,  and  will  assign 
teachers  to  their  homes.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sowers  is  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  will  enroll  teachers,  assign  them  homes,  and  furnish  them  with 
cards  entitling  them  to  reduced  rates  of  travel. 

Reduced  rates  of  travel  have  been  secured  on  all  railroads  of  the  State. 
To  secure  these,  teachers  must  have  a  card  signed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  You  may  get  these  cards  from  your  County 
Superintendent,  or  by  addressing  (with  postage  stamp  enclosed)  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sowers,  Floyd  courthouse,  Virginia.  Christiansburg  is  the  nearest 
railroad  station  to  Floyd  courthouse.  Teachers  arriving  at  Christians- 
burg depot  will  be  furnished  meals  and  lodging  at  25  cents  each,  at  the 
Alleghany  House.  Mr.  Charles  Hatcher,  at  the  same  place,  will  convey 
teachers  to  Floyd  courthouse,  in  companies  of  five,  at  $1  each.  The 
above  low  rates  are  made  by  especial  arrangements  of  the  Committee. 
On  Monday,  July  2 2d,  and  on  Tuesday,  23d,  conveyances  will  meel 
teachers  at  Christiansburg  depot  and  take  them  to  Floyd  courthouse. 
Fare,  including  satchel,  $1. 

Floyd  courthouse  is  a  pleasant  town  of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
situated  43  miles  southwest  of  Roanoke  City.  It  is  28  miles  northeast 
of  Hillsville  (Carroll  courthouse) ;  28  miles  northwest  of  Stuart  (Patrick 
courthouse)  ;  27  miles  west  of  Rocky  Mount  (Franklin  courthouse) ;  20 
miles  south  of  Christiansburg,  and  35  miles  southeast  of  Newbeme 
(Pulaski  courthouse),  whilst  Salem  and  Martinsville  are  within  less  than 
50  miles.  Floyd  county  has  six  counties  adjoining  it  In  these  seven 
counties  650  teachers  were  licensed  last  year.  It  is  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  these  teachers  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrac- 
tion  has  located  this  Institute  among  them,  and  they  are  expected  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  excellent  opportunity  for  professional  improvement 

The  central  location,  healthful  climate,  excellent  water,  invigorating 
atmosphere  and  low  price  of  board,  make  Floyd  courthouse  an  ezceUeot 
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place  for  a  summer  Normal.  The  town  is  situated  about  2,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  is  a  delightful  summer  resort.  It  is  suggested  that 
teachers  from  other  counties  bring  with  them  some  clothing  that  will  be 
comfortable  when  fire  is  required.  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
Hand-Book  of  Virginia,  published  by  Hon.  Randolph  Harrison  :  **  Jack- 
sonville (Floyd  courthouse)  is  a  beautifully  located  town  of  500  inhabi- 
tants, and  has  five  good  churches,  three  hotels,  six  stores.  There  is  no 
better  region  than  this  for  those  of  the  South  and  cities  seeking  rest  and 
change  of  air  during  the  hot  summer  months." 

Of  the  county,  the  same  author  says :  "  The  surface  is  rolling ;  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  grain  and  grass.  It  is  watered  by  Little 
river  and  its  many  branches.    The  surface  is  as  well  watered  as  can  be  '  ;^^ 

found  anywhere.     It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  piece  of  land  to  the  extent  of  v 

ten  acres  without  a  never-failing  stream  of  cool  water,  as  pure  as  can  be. 
This  is  an  elevated  and  healthy  region  and  possesses  a  delightful  climate. 
The  county  is  well  supplied  with  churches  and  public  schools,  and  a  pri- 
vate school  each  for  boys  and  gfrls  at  the  courthouse.**  ,f 

The  citizens  of  Floyd  courthouse  are  preparing  to  give  the  teachers  a 
cordial  reception. 

A  public  reception  and  welcome  meeting  will  be  given  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d,  at  which  time  addresses  of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Hon. 
P.  G.  Lester,  M.  C,  and  other  citizens. 

The  Institute  will  be  organized  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  lectures 
will  commence  at  once.  As  these  will  be  given  in  a  connected  series,  it 
is  important  that  all  teachers  shall  be  present  on  the  first  day. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  all  remain  during  the  entire  session,  and 
teachers  are  earnesdy  requested  to  make  their  arrangements  to  do  so. 

Teachers  having  the  **  Wavelet"  and  ** Song  Wave,"  are  requested 
to  bring  them,  as  they  will  be  used  in  the  music  of  the  Institute.  Insti- 
tute note  books  and  other  stationery  will  be  supplied  free  to  teachers. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  curtail  expenses  of  the  teachers,  and  give 
them  the  greatest  benefit  at  the  smallest  cost. 

There  will  be  three  daily  sessions  of  the  Institute.  The  instruction 
will  be  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  text-books  will  be  used,  and  regular  class 
work  in  some  of  the  branches. 

During  the  Normal,  there  will  be  an  examination  of  applicants  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Peabody  scholarships  allowed  Virginia  in  the  Nashville 
Normal  College. 

As  the  Institute  is  held  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  the  tuition  is  free  to  all  who  wish  to  attend.  This 
appropriation  of  money,  and  the  time,  thought  and  care  given  these  Insti- 
tutes by  Dr.  Buchanan  should  commend  the  work  to  the  teachers,  for 
whose  improvement  he  is  laboring,  as  well  as  to  the  County  Superinten- 
dents, whose  hearty  co-operation  he  expects. 
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The  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  is  a  fixed 
factor  in  the  educational  system  of  Virginia.  We  quote  from  the  follow- 
ing high  authorities : 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  of  public  education  m 
this  State  is  the  impulse  given  to  Normal  Instruction  in  the  way  of  Nor- 
mal Institutes.  *  *  *  The  teachers  who  attend  the  Summer  Nor- 
mals from  first  to  last  should  be  noted.  As  a  rule,  these  are  the  choice 
teachers  of  the  State.— Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  ex-State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Let  every  Superintendent  consider  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  urge 
upon  his  teachers  the  importance  of  attending  one  of  these  Institutes, 
and  let  him  show  those  who  do  attend  such  favors  as  may  be  in  his 
power. — Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  ex -State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Superintendents  are  earnestly  requested  to  call  attention  to  these  Insti- 
tutes, and  urge  them  to  attend.  It  would  not  be  amiss  for  Superintendents 
to  set  their  teachers  a  good  example  by  attending  themselves  as  for  as 
practicable.  *  *  *  Normal  Institutes  furnish  to  the  great  mass  of 
our  pubHc  school  teachers  the  only  opportunity  for  systematic  instruction 
and  drill  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession.  Hence  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Department  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  these  Insti- 
tutes as  efficient  and  thorough,  and  wide- reaching  as  possible.  Their 
good  result  will  appear  in  the  important  and  responsible  work  of  the 
school-room.  *  *  *  It  is  therefore  urged  upon  teachers  who  will 
attend  Institutes — and  all  who  can  ought  to  do  so— to  make  their  arrange- 
ments to  be  present  on  the  first  day  and  remain  till  the  close.  — Hon.  J.  L. 
Buchanan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

An  examination  of  teachers,  conducted  by  the  Superintendents  of  adja- 
cent counties,  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Normal. 

We  earnestly  request  the  active  co-operation  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents in  our  efforts  to  place  these  circulars  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

At  this  writing  ('June  ist)  a  number  of  teachers  have  been  enrolled, 
and  everything  indicates  a  large  attendance  and  a  successful  Institute. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  who  propose  attending  this  Normal  should 
notify  Mr.  T.  D.  Sowers  at  the  earliest  day  possible,  so  that  assignments 
of  boarding  places  may  be  made  carefully  and  thus  avoid  all  confusion. 

Floyd  courthouse  is  connected  with  Christiansburg  by  telephone. 

For  further  information  address 

George  A.  Willis, 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Floyd  County^  HylUm^  Va. 


WINCHESTER. 


A  Peabody  Normal  Institute  will  be  held  at  Winchester,  commencing 
Monday  July  29th,  1889,  and  continuing  in  session  four  weeks.    ItwiU 
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has  been  procured  at  boarding  houses  and  private  &milies  at  $3  per 
week,  and  at  the  hotels  at  $4  per  week. 

The  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Public  School  Building,  a  large,  new 
three-story  brick  edifice  pleasantly  situated,  and  supplied  with  modem 
improvements. 

Arrangements  will  be  perfected  with  the  railroads  for  reduced  rates  for 
teachers. 

During  the  Normal  there  will  be  an  examination  of  applicants  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Peabody  Scholarships  allowed  Virginia  at  the  Nashville 
Normal  College. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall, 
beginning  at  8  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  July  29th.  An  address  of 
welcome  will  be  delivered  to  the  teachers  by  his  Honor,  Mayor  WOliam 
M.  Atkinson,  which  will  be  responded  to  by  the  conductor  of  the  Insti- 
tute. It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  earnestly  endeavor  to  be  present  00 
this  occasion. 

During  the  Normal  several  free  evening  lectures,  on  interesting  subjects 
will  be  delivered  at  the  City  Hall  by  eminent  speakers —among  the  num- 
ber Hon.  J  no.  L.  Buchanan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Air  who  conclude  to  attend  this  Institute  will  please  notify  the  under- 
signed, as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  arrangements  for  boarding,  etc.,  may 
be  promptly  made.     For  further  information  address 

Maurice  M.  Lynch, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,   Winchester^  Va, 


LEXINGTON. 

A  Peabody  Institute  for  colored  teachers  has  been  located  at  Lexing- 
ton, a  beautiful  town  situated  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  noted  as 
the  seat  of  two  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State — Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute — for  its  gen- 
eral healthfulness,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  its  people.  It  contains  3,500 
inhabitants.  It  is  very  accessible  by  rail,  being  the  terminus  of  the  Valley 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  of  the  Lexington  branch 
of  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany.  Parties  from  the  lower  valley  and 
points  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  will  reach  it  via  the  B. 
and  O.  Parties  from  Southwest  Virginia  and  counties  bordering  on  James 
river  will  reach  it  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany.  Connection  from 
Lexington  is  made  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  railroad  with  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  railroad  at  Loch  Laird. 

Opening, — ^The  Institute  will  open  July  15th  and  continue  in  session 
four  weeks.     Board  and  lodging  will  be  furnished  at  $2.50  per- week. 

The  school  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  Frank  Trigg,  of  Lynchburg, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  George  E.  Stephens,  D.  Webster  Davis,  and  Miss  L 
J.  Boulding.     Prof.  Trigg  is  Principal  of  the  Lynchburg  High  School. 
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^  ;onducted  three  Institutes.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
Institute  at  Staunton  last  summer,  and  did  very  effective  work.  Prof. 
Stephens  has  had  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  as  teacher  and  principal 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  assisted  at  the  Culpeper  Institute 
last  summer.  Prof.  Davis,  of  Richmond,  has  taught  successfully  in  two 
institutes.  He  ranks  among  the  best  teachers  in  the  State.  Miss  L.  J. 
Boulding  has  had  an  experience  of  seven  years  in  Normal  Institutes  in  Vir- 
g;inia  and  North  Carolina.  She  taught  at  Staunton  last  Summer.  She  is 
r^arded  as  having  no  superior  in  model  school  work. 

The  following  is  the  course  and  assignment  of  work :  Prof.  Trigg, 
Didactics,  Language  Exercise  and  Grammar.  Prof.  Stephens,  Geogra- 
phy, Descriptive  and  Physical,  Land  Modelling,  and  Lectures  on  Natural 
Science.  Prof,  Davis,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Calisthenics  and  Civics. 
Miss  Boulding,  Model  School,  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Elocution, 
History,  and  Map  Drawing. 

The  Land  Modelling  is  an  entirely  new  feature,  and  Geography  will  be 
taught  in  a  more  interesting  and  natural  manner  than  in  any  previous  in- 
stitute in  the  State.  The  Model  School  will  be  conducted  with  new  and 
varied  features,  such  as  have  never  before  been  introduced  in  the  Summer 
Institutes.  The  most  advanced  methods  will  be  taught,  and  teachers  will 
find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  here 
afforded. 

Reduced  rales  on  the  railroads  will  be  secured  for  those  attending  the 
Institute. 

Superintendents  are  asked  to  co-operate  with  those  directly  in  chargv 
of  the  work,  that  a  large  attendance  may  be  secured. 

Teachers  desiring  to  attend  will  send  their  names  at  once  to  J.  S. 
Saville,  Superintendent,  at  Lexington,  Va.  Any  further  information  de- 
sired can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Prof.  Trigg,  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  or  to 
the  undersigned,  J.  S.  Saville, 

Sufi'i  Schools,  Rockbridge  Counfy. 


Commissions  and  Blank  Oaths  for  the  new  term  beginning  July 
1st,  1S89,  were  sent  to  all  Superintendents  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  early  in  June. 


Other  loBtitntes. 


Quite  a  number  of  county  and  private  institutes  are  10  be  held  in  the 
State  this  summer.  These  enterprises,  when  they  do  not  conflict  with 
the  Slate  or  Peabody  Institutes,  are  invariably  encouraged  by  this  Depart- 
ment ;  for  well-managed  local  institutes,  conducted  largely  by  local  talent, 
are  capable  of  doing  much  valuable  work,  and  that,  too,  among  a  class 
of  teachers  not  generally  represented  at  the  Peabody  Insliiutes. 
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Superintendent  Alderson  sends  us  the  following  announcement  of  an 
institute  to  be  held  at  Lebanon,  Russell  county : 

RUSSELL   COUNTY   INSTITUTE. 

A  Normal  Institute  will  be  held  in  Lebanon,  Russell  county ,  Va. ,  for 
three  weeks,  commencing  July  2,  1889.     It  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  with  an  ample  corps  of  instructors,  gen 
erally,  if  not  wholly,  selected  from  Russell's  teachers. 

Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  pupiFs  knowledge  of  text-books,  and 
especially  to  methods — how  and  what  to  teach.  Tuition,  $2  ;  no  deduc- 
tion for  late  entrance.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  board  at  $2 
per  week. 

At  the  close  of  the  Normal  a  public  examination  will  be  held,  com- 
mencing July  i8th  and  ending  July  20th. 

All  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Russell  county  the  en- 
suing scholastic  year  are  expected  to  attend  the  Normal.  Those  who  will 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  institutes  and  training  schools 
should  find  some  other  occupation,  and  give  room  for  live,  progressive 
teachers.  The  district  boards  will  certainly  give  preference  to  teachers 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  normal  training. 

A  certificate  of  attendance  will  be  given  those  who  attend  the  Normal 
eight  days.     No  certificate  will  be  given  for  a  shorter  period. 

Advanced  pupils  of  the  county  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  fiiture  are 
invited  to  attend  and  become  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  organizing,  con- 
ducting and  governing  a  school  before  attempting  to  teach. 

Much  depends  upon  the  success  of  this  institute.  The  larger  the  attend- 
ance the  greater  the  inspiration,  and  the  better  our  work  will  be  done  in 
the  school-room.  Let  us  not  fall  behind  our  Normal  of  two  years  ago, 
nor  work  in  the  rear  of  our  sister  counties. 

D,  C.  Alderson, 
Sup't  Schools,  Hawkins^  Mills ,  Russell  G?.,   Va. 


culpeper  county. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  Coons,  of  Culpeper  county,  proposes  to  hold  an 
institute  in  July  or  August  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  his 
section  of  the  State.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  particulars,  bat 
Superintendent  Coons  will  issue  circulars  containing  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  institute,  and  any  inquiries  relating  to  the  matter  will  receive 
prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  him  at  Ryland,  Culpeper  county,  Va. 


Superintendent  of  Buchanan  County, — In  preparing  the  list  of 
new  Superintendents  for  the  June  Journal  we  accidentally  failed  to  sub- 
stitute the  name  of  Mr.  John  W.  Deskins  for  that  of  Mr.  Sparrell  Radiff. 
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best  teachers.     Some  of  our  teachers  will  attend  the  Lynchburg  Normal, 
and  others  will  go  to  Floyd  Courthouse. 

Hanover  County, — Sup't  Campbell:  An  institute  for  white  teachers 
was  held  at  Ashland  May  23d,  and  was  fairly  well  attended.  Profe.  Black- 
well  and  Smithey,  of  Randolph -Macon  College,  delivered  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  lectures  on  English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic 

Henrico  County,  — Sup' t  Fussell :  The  superintendent  has  visited  every 
school  in  the  county  twice  during  the  session ;  several,  three  or  four  times. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Brookland  High  School — Mr.  Cox,  princi- 
pal— were  held  June  14.  A  number  of  interested  spectators  were  present 
Secretary  J.  A.  McGilvray,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
County  Superintendent  made  addresses,  and  the  occasion  proved  of  much 
interest  to  all  present. 

King  George  County, — Sup*t  Coakley ;  During  the  past  year  we  have 
built  two  excellent  school-houses  in  the  Shiloh  district,  and  hereafter  only 
two  houses  out  of  the  thirty-three  in  the  county  will  be  rented.  The 
Boards  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  provide  comfortable  school  houses, 
with  good  furniture,  &c.,  in  every  district. 


Vireinia  Students  Holding  Feabody  Soholarships  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal GoUegei  Nashville.  Tenn. 

The  following  very  gratifying  report  of  the  work-of  our  scholarship 
students  at  the  Peabody  Normal  College  was  received  too  late  for  publi- 
cation in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal.  The  delay  in  its  appearance 
will  not,  however,  detract  from  the  interest  invariably  manifested  in  these 
reports.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rank  of  the  Virginia  delegation  for 
the  period  specified  is  excellent. 

Eight  of  the  students  classified  "2*'  under  ''scholarship year,"  gradu- 
ated in  May,  and  these  vacancies  will  be  filled  this  summer.  Miss  Edmo- 
nia  B.  Sale,  of  Liberty,  Va.,  was  awarded  the  Peabody  medal  in  her 
class — a  distinction  of  which  Virginia  is  justly  proud.  We  tender  our 
congratulations  to  Miss  Sale. 

University  of  Nashville,  State  Normal  College. 

May  2p,  i8Sg, 
Hon,  John  L.  Buchanan, 

Staie  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia  holding 
Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for 
the  period  ending  May  29,  1889  • 
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I.   NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATION. 

Subjects — "  Licensure  of  Teachers'*  ;  **  The  Opportunities  of  the  Rural 
Population  for  Higher  Education'*  ;  "Academic  and  Professional  Train- 
ing" ;  •'  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training''  ;  "  Relation  of  Mental 
Labor  to  Physical  Health";  '*What  Statistics  are  to  be  Collected"; 
**City  School  Systems." 

2.    KINDERGARTEN. 

Subjects — *' Froebel's  Message  to  Parents"  ;  "The  Kindergarten  at 
Home"  ;  **  Motion  Songs,"  '* Story  Telling,"  and  other  Kindergarten 
recreative  exercises  will  be  interspersed  during  the  session  ;  The  Kinder- 
garten Methods  Contrasted  with  the  Methods  of  the  American  Primary 
School ;  The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Training  Children  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten;  "The  Children's  Half  Hour"  ;  Illustrations  of  Methods  of 
Training.  *' With  groups  of  children"  of  different  ages  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

3.    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

Subjects — Changes  Present  and  Prospective  in  Elementary  Instruction ; 
Concentration ;  Kindergarten  Exercises  in  Primary  Schools ;  Discipline 
in  Elementary  Schools  ;  Development  of  Grace,  Strength  and  Beauty  in 
the  Child;  The  Place  and  Scope  of  Manual  Training  in  Elementary 
Work ;  Drawing  in  Elementary  Education. 

4.    SECONDARY. 

Subjects — "The  High  School  and  the  Citizen";  **  An  Industrial  De- 
partment for  High  Schools  "  ;  '*  Methods  of  Study  in  English  " ;  '*  Uni- 
form Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools." 

5.  HIGHER. 

Subjects — The  Place  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Institutions  Main- 
tained at  Public  Expense;  The  Higher  Education  of  Women;  The 
Higher  Education  of  the  Colored  Race — what  has  been  done,  what  can 
be  done. 

6.  NORMAL. 

Subjects — The  Central  Idea  in  the  Normal  School ;  Pedagogical  Chaii3 
in  Universities  and  Colleges;  Report  of  the  '* Chicago  Committee'*  on 
Methods  of  Instruction  and  Courses  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools  ;  Nor- 
mal School  Work  Among  the  Colored  People  ;  The  Training  of  the 
Teacher  in  the  South. 

7.   SUPERINTENDENCE. 
8.    INDUSTRIAL. 

Subjects — **  Training  for  the  Industries  "  ;  Industrial  Art  and  Man» ! 
Training  ;  The  Year's  Progress  in  Manual  and  Industrial  Training;  "I  • 
dustrial  Education  in  the  South  "  ;  Symposium — Manual  Training  in '  > 
Public  Schools  ;  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  Nomenclature. 
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EVERETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 
IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Wofkroanship. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  tlie  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition. 

IKEAlfflaY  B.  RAMOS  A  CO., 

INTO.   908   2«C.A.irT   STXISSO?,  RX0K2^0XTZ>, 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  maices  kept  always  on  hand 

and  at  very  low  rates. 

WILL  BUY  THB   FAVORITB 


SINGERIK 


Sewing  Machine  X' 


EACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 

OFFICERS— ScDd  lo  cents  for  in- 
sertion of  your  name  and  address 
in  ihc  U,  S  Teachers*  Directory.     It  goes 

y  mnger  Miicnme  soxi  ror  m*u  |  ^^^  o^^'^^he  country,  and  will  bring  hun- 
a  upwart8_by  Canvansem      _^^      dreds  of  papers,  books,  samples,  chances 

ABNER  J.  SMITH, 

Eastwood,  Ky. 


with  drop  leaf,  fancy  cover,  two 

large  drawers,  with  nickel  rinfts,  and 

a  full  set  of  Attachments,  equal  to 

any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  S40 

and  upwards  by  Canvas^er^. 

▲  week's  trial  in  your  home,  before  pormenfis 

asked.    Buy  direct  of  the  Manufacturer*). ;  nd  save 

agents' proflts,  besides  setlinK  cert  ill cntr.oi  of  war* 

rautee  for  three  years.   Send  for  testimouiuis  t  > 

CO-OPERiTIYE  SEWIH6  lACOIKE  CO., 

969  South  Uth  street,  PniLADELPniA. 


PAY  THE  FASIQHLT. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons i8 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic. 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  ...$    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual 13$ 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  10 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street.  New  Voik. 
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ARE  YOU  LOCATED  FOR  ! 

If  no',  send  at  once  for  Semi-Monthly  Report  »f  Vac 
School  and  College  Bureau,  of  Elmhuni  (Chicago) 
mendeil  leacbers  for  over  500  vacancie-t,  and  of  thoie  lec 
gralifying  results.  We  slUl  have  several  hundred  vacaa 
ones.  If  yon  are  prepared  for  good  work,  we  can  hardlj 
suileil  lo  your  Wishes  and  aiuinments.  Our  vacancies  aie 
range  frorn  S300  \o  $2,Soo.  Let  us  bear  from  you  at  one 
C.  J.  ALBBE 

J0SEPHCILL0TrS$75to 
STEEL  PENS      !XK 


THE  MOST  PEErEOT  OP  PZKS. 
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America  and  Europe.  It  it  accepted  u 
high  EDlhority  in  our  leading  colleget.  It 
is  nol  for  ihe  few,  like  Appleton't,  the  Brtl- 
lannic,  or  the  "  Intern aliunal,"  but  for  all. 
It  has  jusi  been. thoroughly  rerised  it  >  CoM 
of  o>e>  g6o,ooo  and  three  yean'  labor  bf 
forty  editors,  and  over  3,000  renowned  ax- 
Iribulors.  Jl  is  in  eight  convenient  sized  vol- 
umev.  No  father  can  give  to  hi)  child  il 
school  or  his  son  or  daughter  just  enlennc 
Ihe  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of 
more  permanent  benelii.  It  is  an  ediotim 
snpplemenlary  10  [hat  of  the  ichooli. 
Address   for   particulars,  terms  and  cu> 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 
It  Greal  Jones  Street,  New  York 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Penclla  are  oncqniUed  for  unooth,  tDagh  leuU. 

If  jiour  stationer  does  not  keep  them, mention  the  Educational  Jouknal,  and  told  16 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  wcm' 
double  the  money. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Having  accepted  the  Agency  for  the  "Andrews  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 
York  and  Chicago/'  we  have  added  this  branch  to  our  Book  and  Stationery  business,  and 
invite  correspondence  from  parties  contemplating  additions  or  changes  in  their  SCHOOL 
FURNITURE  for  next  school  session. 

SAMPLES  AT  OUR  STORE 

Circulars  and  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to 

H.  M.  STARKE  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Thos.  J.  Starke  &  Sons,) 
909  Main  Street,  -  -  RICHMOND,  VA. 

168    TXSAGHERS    WAlVTXSDt 

Send  stamps  for  FREE  REGISTRATION  Plan  and  American  College 
Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

Evans  Buiidings,  Si.  Louis, 

UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scibntific,  and  Professional  Departments, 

Including 

I«aw,  Medicine,  EngineerinK,  and  Agrionlture. 

. ■ 

Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range  from 
I179  to  9348.    Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S<  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

IT    ST-A.3SrDS    -A.T    THE    HEAT). 


THE  LICfHT-RDNNM 

MESTIC ! 
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This  cnt  shows  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdncing. 

ArtiBtically  Beantifal.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

CoDstrnction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
qneetion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Maohine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  &IiLE(}E&NT  KODTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 
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Ednoation  from  a  Farmer's  Standpoint. 

[Address  delivered  at  the  Educational  Institute  in  Palmyra.] 

BY  C.  R.  BEACH. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  freak  of  fancy  that  pronnpted  your  President 
to  ask  ipe,  an  old  farmer  with  hayseed  in  my  hair,  and  whose  tongue  be- 
trays a  want  of  learning  taught  in  schools,  to  stand  up  before  this  body  of 
educated  and  trained  teachers,  and  talk  to  them  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation from  a  farmer's  standpoint  or  any  other  standpoint.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  he  wished  to  exhibit  me  as  an  object  lesson,  to  show  by  con- 
trast the  needs  and  benefits  of  intellectual  culture  and  scholastic  training. 

I  don't  believe  he  would  have  asked  me  anyway  had  he  ever  seen  me  j 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  here  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  my  motives 
in  coming  are  mainly  selfish.  The  pleasure  I  hope  and  expect  to  derive 
from  looking  into  your  faces — to  catch  something  of  the  inspiration  that  is 
always  felt  in  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  audience,  to  feel  the  sluggish 
blood  in  my  veins  flow  quicker  by  that  mysterious,  subtle,  magnetic  influ- 
ence which  is  inseparable  from  youth,  these  are  motives  that  brought  me 
here.  But,  if  in  addition  to  this  I  can  say  anything  that  shall  give  you  a 
juster  conception  of  what  education  is,  or  cause  you  to  have  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  your  calling,  or  awaken  you  to  more 
enthusiam  in  your  work,  it  will  give  me  additional  pleasure.  But  you  will 
distinctly  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  here  to  teach  you,  or  to  tell  you  how 
to  teach,  and  therefore  whatever  opinions  I  may  entertain,  or  whatever 
views  I  may  express,  you  will  take  them  only  for  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves worth. 

By  education  we  mean  those  particular  and  direct  external  influences 
that  have  helped  or  hindered  the  growth  and  development  and  use  of  our 
bom  qualities  of  body  and  mind.  In  a  more  limited  sense  we  mean  the 
instrumentalities  and  means  by  which  we  acquire  knowledge.  The  idea 
sometimes  advanced  that  the  mind  is  a  pure,  colorless  sheet,  and  that  you 
may  write  upon  it  what  you  will,  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  In  one  of  our 
old  school  readers  was  this  thought :  "Education  is  to  the  human  mind 
what  the  sculptor  is  to  the  block  of  marble."  The  statue  is  in  the  marble, 
but  the  sculptor,  he  alone  can  find  it.     The  underlying  thought  is  that  all 
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the  mind  needs  for  its  best  and  highest  development  is  that  external 
obstruction  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ;  but  this  is  but  half  the  truth,  for  it 
excludes  the  need  of  participation  -on  the  part  of  one  being  educated.  It 
discards  the  power  of  choice  and  individual  action  ;  it  makes  no  provision 
for  growth  and  development. 

A  better  simile  is  that  of  the  acorn,  in  which  exbts  the  embryo  oak- 
root,  trunk,  branch,  twig  and  leaf  in  miniature.  It  must  have  moisture 
and  heat  to  awaken  its  dormant  life,  and  if  planted  in  congenial  soil  will 
grow  into  a  majestic  oak ;  a  thing  of  beauty,  of  strength  and  of  utility. 
Yet  this  growth,  this  development,  was  not  the  result  alone  of  the  favor- 
able conditions  that  surrounded  it.  or  the  richness  of  the  soil.  There 
was  wrapped  up  within  that  acorn  a  mysterious,  all-prevailing  power, 
that  transformed^ every  particle  of  matter  in  that  gigantic  tree  from  its 
original  character  into  oak,  and  nothing  else,  and  still  had  force  to  trans- 
mit to  a  thousand  acorns  the  same  power  it  originally  possessed. 

This  same  law  holds  good  in  animal  life.  You  may  graze  your  horses, 
your  sheep  and  your  cattle  upon  the  same  field  from  birth  to  maturity ; 
yet  you  do  not  expect,  nor  will  they  develop,  the  same  form  of  body, 
quality  and  kind  of  flesh,  a  similarity  of  instincts,  of  disposition,  of  tem- 
pers. You  can  educate  and  train  each  of  them  to  certain  uses,  but  the 
education  and  training  must  be  along  the  line  of  natural  fitness.  You 
may  suppress  or  develop  certain  functional  characteristics,  but  you  can 
not  create  or  obliterate. 

The  cow  by  skilful  handling  and  feeding  may  give  abnormal  quantities  of 
milk,  or  the  colt  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  trainer  show  wonderful  speed, 
yet  in  each  of  these  cases  the  animal  must  have  had  the  structural  forma- 
tions which  fitted  it  to  do  what  it  did,  or  no  feeding  or  training  could  have 
developed  them.  And  so  with  us  physically.  Food  of  the  right  kind 
and  in  proper  quantities  must  be  furnished  to  develop  growth  of  the  body, 
but  its  particular  form  and  features  will  be  determined  by  laws  as  un- 
changeable and  as  all  pervading  as  those  that  give  form  and  character  to 
the  tree  or  plant.     And  so  with  regard  to  mental  growth  and  development 

The  schoolmaster  can  impart  knowledge,  give  mental  training,  exert 
influences,  but  back  of  them  all  is  the  mind  itself,  with  born  qualities^ 
original  faculties,  capabilities,  limitations,  tendencies,  a  living  vital  force 
that  will  use  all  training  and  knowledge  in  a  way  determined  by  the  law 
of  its  own  individuality. 

Do  I  then  argue  that  on  account  of  these  born  qualities  of  body  and 
mind  the.school  and  the  school-master  are  not  needed?    Certainly  not 

The  born  trotter  will  never  be  a  prize  winner  unless  he  be  developed  by 
training,  and  the  more  skilful  the  trainer  the  more  sure  he  is  of  winning. 

The  fact  that  he  is  a  born  trotter  is  the  best  of  reasons  why  the  training 
should  be  along  the  line  and  in  harmony  with  natural  capabilities.  It  is 
for  a  want  of  proper  recognition   of  this  truth  that  there  are  so  many 
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failures  among  those  who  are  highly  educated.  They  have  been  trained 
to  fill  places  and  do  the  kind  of  work  for  which  nature  never  designed 
them. 

But  without  farther  philosophizing,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  in  a  more 
practical  channel.  While  we  are  born  with  intellectual  faculties,  we 
are  not  bom  with  knowledge,  or  the  skill  to  use  it;  those  must  be 
taught.  We  need  not  only  to  know,  but  also  how  to  apply  what  we  do 
know.  But  everyone,  in  order  to  perform  the  common  duties  of  life,  needs 
to  know  how  to  read  and  \Crite,  to  speak  his  mother  tongue  with  reason- 
able correctness,  to  understand  the  four  primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
likewise  should  know  something  of  the  geography  and  history  of  his  own 
country.  Recognizing  this  truth,  government  has,  through  our  common 
school  system,  made  ample  provision  so  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
State  may  receive  thorough  instruction  in  these  fundamental  branches  of 
education  /ree  of  cost  Our  common  school  course  of  instruction,  if 
thoroughly  mastered,  lays  the  foundation  upon  which  any  one^  if  so  diS' 
posedy  may  build  for  himself  a  liberal  education.  It  furnishes  him  the  key 
that  will  unlock  all  the  treasures  of  learning.  They  are  the  peoples' 
colleges,  and  the  only  one  from  which  nine-tenths -of  the  boys  and  girls 
will  ever  graduate. 

While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  largely  extending  the  course  of  studies  in 
our  common  schools,  I  would  like  to  have  every  scholar  taught  drawing 
and  also  some  of  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  science  in  connection 
with  physiology.  It  is  as  important  that  we  teach  knowledge  that  is  neces- 
sary to  a  healthy  physical  development,  as  to  teach  that  which  helps 
toward  healthy  mental  development,  for  the  first  is  indispensable  to  the 
latter.  As  to  drawing,  we  now  in  our  common  schools  teach  nothing 
but  writing  that  in  any  way  educates  the  hand  or  any  of  the  senses. 
Drawing  gives  skill  to  the  hand,  the  habit  of  critical  observation  and  cor^ 
rectness  of  percepiion^  and  there  is  hardly  a  trade  or  occupation  in  which 
it  could  not  often  be  used  with  benefit.  Our  common  schools  are  doing 
a  work  that  could  be  accomplished  by  no  other  agency,  yet  I  think  we 
do  not  appreciate  them  as  we  ought.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  in  Wis- 
consin is  ever  seen  inside  of  a  school-house  while  school  is  in  session,  or 
t^lks  with  his  children  about  their  studies,  or  shows  any  interest  in  their 
progress  by  consulting  with  their  teacher,  or  expresses  any  wish  as  to 
what  they  should  be  taught.  We  talk  about  making  laws  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  a  certain  number  of  months  in 
the  year;  would  it  not  be  better  to  pass  a  law  compelling  parents  whose 
children  attend  school  to  visit  them  at  least  once  a  month  ?  Were  there 
a  trotting  track  in  the  school  district  where  each  man  had  a  colt  in  train- 
ing by  a  professional  jockey,  do  you  doubt  about  the  parties  interested 
being  spectators,  or  each  man  consulting  with  the  trainer  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  individual  colt?     Is  a  colt  of  more  value  than  a  boy  ?    And 
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would  not  the  boys  and  girls  feel  more  pride  and  ambition  in  their  school 
work  if  we  showed  that  we  felt  an  interest  in  it  ? 

This  same  want  of  interest  in  the  school  training  of  the  boys  and  girls 
is  farther  manifest  by  the  apparent  indifferenc^e  to  the  surroundings  of  our 
country  school -houses.  Go  where  you  will,  in  any  neighborhood,  and 
can  you  find  another  half  acre  of  ground  that  looks  so  God  forsaken,  and 
man  forsaken,  as  the  one  upon  which  the  district  school-house  stands? 
Can  you  imagine  how  they  could  be  made  to  look  more  desolate  and 
uninviting,  not  to  say  repulsive — ^and  do  we  hot  in  most  cases  find  the 
inside  a  counterpart  to  the  outside  surroundings  ?  Some  one  has  said 
that  our  religion,  our  civilization  and  refinement  are  like  the  rings  and 
layers  of  an  onion,  peel  them  away  and  you  have  at  the  core  an  unre- 
generate  savage.  Should  we  wonder  that  the  boy  shows  traits  of  his 
origin  when  placed  without  the  pale  of  civilized  surroundings  ?  Add  to 
this  that  there  are  often  25  to  30  scholars  shut  in  a  room  that  has  health- 
ful heating  capacity  for  9wi  mare  than  8  or  10,  and  then  place  in  the  center 
of  the  room  a  stove  with  burning  capacity  to  consume  all  the  oxygen  in 
a  couple  of  hours,  with  no  provision  for  ventilation,  so  that  the  vital  force 
of  the  scholar  and  the  teacher  becomes  stupefied,  and  then  we  wonder 
that  the  scholars  make  such  slow  progress  in  their  studies.  But  in  spite 
of  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  patrons,  and  these  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings, owing  either  to  the  fidelity  and  skill  of  the  teachers,  or  the 
natural  aptness  of  the  scholars,  or  both,  it  is  rare  that  we  find  anyone  who 
has  spent  any  considerable  time  in  the  district  school  but  has  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  know  something  of  arithmetic,  and  has  so  far 
learned  the  conjugation  of  verbs  as  to  say  seme  time  in  his  life  I  love, 
Thou  lovest,  We  love.  We  beautify  our  homes  and  their  surroundings ; 
we  do  so  because  we  think  and  say  they  have  a  civilizing  and  refining 
influence,  and  we  say,  "  Well,  they  do/'  Would  not  the  same  hold  good 
if  applied  to  the  school-house  and  its  surroundings  ? 

But  aside  from  the  knowledge  acquired  in  our  common  schools,  the 
scholar  is  trained  to  the  habit  of  systematic  intellectual  labor.  We  hardly 
realize  how  this  habit  of  systematic  mental  application  makes  even  diffi- 
cult things  easy.  And  then  the  scholars  being  grouped  together  in  classes, 
each  one  is  stimulated  to  put  forth  more  effort  and  to  do  better  work  thap 
he  would  were  each  working  alone. 

There  is  another  benefit  derived  from  our  common  school  that  we  must 
not  overlook.  It  is  a  miniature  world,  where  each  must  take  his  place 
and  play  his  part  as  best  he  may ;  learn  to  hoe  his  OTvn  row  without  asking 
favors.  Scholars,  by  associating  together,  learn  to  form  a  juster  estimate 
of  themselves,  and  if  this  estimate  is  not  always  in  their  own  &vor  so 
much  the  better.  An  English  nobleman  tells  a  story  upon  himself  after 
this  fashion :  *'  I  had  never  been  in  a  school-room  until  I  was  twelve  years 
old,  when  I  was  sent  to  Eton.     Soon  after  arriving  I  went  out  onto  the 
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play-ground  dressed  like  a  cock-sparrow.  In  a  few  minutes  a  boy  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  my  name ;  I  answered,  '  Henry  Vance  Viscount 
Southam,  son  to  Lord  Castlerough.*  He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  took 
me  by  the  collar  and  kicked  me  three  times,  saying  as  he  did  so,  *  One 
for  Southam  and  two  for  Castlerough.'  All  the  prestige  of  rank  was 
kicked  out  of  me,  and  I  learned  to  stand  on  my  own  footing.  It  was  a 
good  lesson,  and  no  teacher  could  have  imparted  it  better.*' 

Our  common  school  education  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  higher 
^education  must  be  built.  The  better  the  foundation  the  better  the  super- 
structure. So  we  see  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teachers 
should  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  work,  and  they  should  make  each 
scholar  a  special  study,  so  as  to  impart  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to 
'  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

I  remarked  that  our  common  schools  are  the  only  ones  from  which 
nine -tenths  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  ever  graduate.  But  their  influence 
and  teaching  is  largely  supplemented  and  aided  by  the  newspaper,  the 
pulpit,  the  public  lecturer,  books  and  magazines,  Chautauqua  reading 
clubs;  all  these,  and  many  more  I  might  mention,  tend  to  stir  intellectual 
activity  and  to  broaden  the  field  of  general  knowledge  among  all  classes, 
so  that  we  in  the  United  States  probably  surpass  any  other  nation  on 
the  globe  in  amount  of  general  knowledge  among  the  masses.  But  we 
lack  definite  scientific  knowledge  combined  with  mechanical  skill  and 
training  in  the  various  departments  of  productive  industry.  The  tendency 
of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  been  to  educate  away  from  phy- 
sical labor,  to  prepare  only  for  the  learned  professions  ;  to  train  the  mind 
to  think  and  the  tongue  to  speak,  but  not  the  hand  to  do.  But  the  world 
has  grown  wiser.  It  is  beginning  to  perceive  and  recognize  the  truth 
that  the  trained  hand  is  needed  to  do  the  trained  mind's  work,  and  that 
the  best  exponent  of  the  thinking  brain  is  the  working  hand. 

The  application  of  steam  and  electricity  as  motive  powers,  the  rapid 
increase  of  mechanical  contrivances  to  lessen  labor  and  to  increase  pro- 
duction, and  the  subdivision  of  labor,  especially  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
have  created  a  demand  for  men  who  possess  scientific  knowledge  com- 
bined with  mechanical  skill,  and  the  want  is  constantly  increasing,  first  to 
manufacture  machinery  and  then  to  run  it.  Does  anyone  believe  that  a 
mechanic  uneducated  in  scientific  principles  could  build  a  locomotive  and 
run  it  ?  And  the  more  we  are  able  to  make  the  forces  of  nature  take  the 
place  of  human  muscle,  so  much  the  more  will  be  the  need  of  educated 
and  skilled  labor  as  directing  and  guiding  agents. 

This  state  of  things  calls  for  a  reorganization  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  we  shall  need  in  the  future  net  alone  the  scholar  to  work  out 
and  formulate  scientific  truths,  but  also  men  skilled  in  their  application ; 
and  as  the  various  branches  of  productive  industry  become  more  and 
more  divided  and  sub-divided,  and  competition  becomes  sharper,  success 
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will  depend  upon  concentrating  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  united  with  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  in  a  single  direction, 
hence  the  needs  of  special  training.     One  advantage  that  mW  result  from 
this  kind  of  education  will  be  that  men  will  seek  to  perfect  themselves  in 
that  kind  of  knowledge  for  which  they  have  the  most  liking,  and  there- 
fore most  in  line  and  harmony  with  their  natural  abilities.     Among  these 
kinds  of  schools  I  will  name  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  architec- 
ture, commercial  colleges,  telegraphy,  schools  of  agriculture  and  mining, 
dentistry,  music,  drawing,  chemistry,  navigation,  and  many  more  1  might' 
name.     These  schools  of  special  teaching  and  practical  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  are  becoming  quite  common  in  this  country,  especi- 
ally in  our  large  cities,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing.     Only  recently 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  Philadelphia  gave  $2,500,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mechanical  school  for  boys;  another  l^as  given  $1,500,000  for  an 
industrial  college  for  women ;  and  in  most  of  our  Universities  various 
branches  of  science  are  taught  in  connection  with  mechanical  training, 
but  such  schools  are  much  more  numerous  in  Europe.    Fifteen  years  ago 
Germany  alone  had  five  hundred  schools  for  the  training  of  scholars  in 
the  practical  application  of  scientific  and  mechanical  knowledge.     Such 
schools  that  teach  how  to  unite  the  work  of  the  thinking  brain  with  that 
of  the  working:  hand,  tend  to  lift  labor  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  me- 
chanical drudgery  and  to  give  it  rank  among  those  we  now  call  learned 
professions. 

We  sometimes  forget  how  much  applied  scientific  knowledge  combined 
with  mechanical  skill  has  done  for  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
force  of  steam  applied  to  mechanical  work  is  equal  to  the  labor  of  i.ooo,- 
000,000  men.  More  than  the  whole  number  of  people  on  the  globe, 
counting  women  and  children.  Atkinson  estimates  that  the  wealth  created 
by  the  self-binder  has  already  been  equal  to  that  of  the  national  debt; 
and  Whitney's  cotton-gin  has  added  untold  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  The  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  rails  has  cheapened  trans- 
portation beyond  computation,  and  yet  the  application  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  dates  back  scarcely  beyond  the  memory 
of  living  men.  Not  long  since  a  man  of  scientific  attainment  stood  in 
my  yard  and  pointed  to  a  wind-mill,  and  said  :  "There  is  the  power  thai 
we  shall  use  in  generating  electricity,  which  we  shall  store  up  and  use  to 
light  and  warm  our  houses,  do  our  cooking,  run  our  farm  machinery,  and 
do  a  hundred  things  for  which  we  now  tax  our  muscles.'*  We  may  say 
that  it  was  a  mere  stretch  of  imagination,  but  bread  has  already  been 
baked  by  electricity,  and  machinery  has  been  run  forty  miles  away  from 
where  the  power  was  generated.  Surely  great  is  the  power  of  sdentific 
knowledge,  but  equally  important  is  the  skill  that  can  apply  it,  and  the 
teaching  of  both  must  form  a  part  of  the  coming  system  of  education. 

A  wise  man  was  once  asked  what  a  boy  should  be  taught,  and  answered 
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that  which  he  was  to  practice  when  a  man.  T\e  field  of  knowledge 
grows  broader  and  broader,  and  no  one,  no  matter  how  great  his  capacity, 
can  ever  hope  to  cover  the  whole  field ;  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  make 
his  influence  felt  will  be  forced  to  confine  himself  to  special  branches  of 
study,  and  the  more  he  is  able  to  make  a  practical  application  of  his 
knowledge  the  greater  his  success. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  education  only  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  pro- 
ductive forces,  as  a  means  to  enable  us  to  do  more  and  better  work,  as  an 
instrumentality  by  which  we  can  earn  bread  and  butter.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  end  of  education.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  the 
man  who  is  educated  only  in  reference  to  his  physical  or  mental  develop- 
ment, or  both  combined,  is  but  half  educated.  We  are  each  of  us  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  one  of  a  neighborhood,  citizens  of  a  country,  one  of  the 
great  brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  fulfill  aright  all  the  duties  that  grow 
out  of  these  several  relations,  requires  qualifications  not  acquired  by  phy- 
sical or  scientific  training.  The  qualities  that  enter  into  true  manhood 
and  womanhood — honesty,  honor,  the  grace  of  courtesy,  generosity, 
courage,  fortitude,  patriotism,  philanthropy,  benevolence,  charity — these 
and  kindred  qualities  form  no  part  of  any  school  curriculum,  yet  they 
must  be  taught,  and  form  a  part  of  all  educational  training.  -These  car- 
dinal virtues,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  can  be  most  successfully  taught,  enforced  and  incul- 
cated in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  It  is  in  these  two  places  that  the 
earliest  and  most  lasting  impressions  are  made.  Other  agencies  have 
their  influences,  but  they  come  later  and  are  further  removed  from  every 
day  life.  Intellectual  knowledge  can  be  taught  by  rule,  and  dealt  out  by 
measure,  independent  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  but  these  quali- 
ties that  enter  into  character,  while  they  can  and  should  be  inculcated  by 
precept,  can  be  best  enforced  by  example.  The  teacher  himself  must 
therefore  be  a  living  imp>ersonation  of  the  qualities  he  should  inspire. 

The  law  requires  and  public  opinion  demands  that  those  who  teach 
should  be '  of  good  moral  character,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  no  equal  number  in  any  business  or  profession  rank  higher 
or  are  doing  more  not  only  to  sustain,  but  also  to  advance  and  build  up 
public  morality.  I  might  speak  of  the  knowledge  and  the  training  needed 
for  the  proper  performance  of  our  duties  as  citizens — of  the  educational 
influences  of  literature,  of  poetry,  of  music,  and  of  art,  but  by  doing  so  I 
should  weary  more  than  I  should  amuse  or  instruct  you. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  we  are  born  with  a  given  amount  of  vital 
force.  We  have  faculties  of  body,  mind  and  heart  that  have  also  come 
to  us  by  inheritance,  and  the  object  of  schools  and  teachers  and  all  edu- 
cational appliances  is  first  to  impart  knowledge,  and  then  to  help  us  to  de- 
velop and  train  these  faculties  and  apply  these  forces  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.     This  mysterious  thing  we  call  mind^  ourselves,  is  shut  up  in  a 
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material,  living  house,  bailt  expressly  for  it.  We  can  use  it  as  a  store 
house,  a  work  shop,  a  parlor,  or  a  palace,  as  we  may  choose,  but  we  are 
in  it  alone  and  we  cannot  go  out  of  it  or  admit  anybody  into  it.  We 
can  move  it  about,  and  gather  knowledge  and  receive  impressions  from 
without.  We  can  store  this  knowledge  up  for  our  gratification,  but  these 
gathered  stores,  before  they  will  have  any  practical  value,  must  be  worked 
over  and  stamped  with  our  own  personality.  '  *  Destiny  is  not  about  us, 
but  within  us.  " 

The  only  way  then  in  which  we  can  do  anything  that  will  be  worth  any- 
thing to  ourselves  or  to  the  world  is  to  choose  our  special  work^  gather 
our  own  materials,  learn  what  we  can  from  science,  and  then  run  our  own 
intellectual  machinery  and  do  oi;r  own  work  as  best  we  can  in  our  own 
way,  and  be  our  own  masters.  Said  a  lady  to  a  girl  who  had  many 
suitors,  yet  had  given  her  heart  to  none  of  them,  '*  You  will  some  day  find 
your  master.  "  "I  am  looking,  "  said  she  **  for  a  man  who  is  master  of 
himself y  When  we  have  become  masters  of  ourselves  in  the  best  sense 
and  are  inspired  with  high  motives  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  fill  the 
sphere  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves,  or  the  one  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, in  the  best  possible  manner,  we  have  become  well  educated. —  Wis* 
cousin  /oupiaL 
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There  is  one  feature  of  the  primary  teacher's  work  about  which  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  anything  written.  That  is,  the  necessity 
of  training  the  child  to  comprehend  and  obey  quickly  the  various  oral 
directions  given  to  him.  Anyone  but  a  teacher  of  first  year  pupils  would 
be  surprised  at  the  slowness  with  which  most  children  grasp  an  unfamiliar 
command,  even  a  very  simple  one.  For  instance,  a  teacher  standing 
before  a  row  of  newcomers  the  first  morning  of  school  says,  in  the  plain- 
est of  Anglo  Saxon,  "  All  the  children  in  this  row  may  stand."  No  on« 
moves.  All  seem  to  expect  that  something  more  will  be  said  on  the 
subject ;  but  as  nothing  more  is  said  and  the  teacher  is  waiting,  two  or 
three  rise  hesitatingly  ;  and  the  rest,  seeing  what  these  have  done,  follow 
their  example,  not  because  they  heard,  but  because  they  saw.  We  teach 
pupils  to  do  too  much  by  imitation  and  not  enough  by  directions  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear  alone.  If  the  teacher  in  this  case  had  thought  best 
to  address  her  command  to  the  eyes  instead  of  the  ears,  and  had  simply 
raised  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  the  children  would  have  been  on  tbeirfeet 
much  sooner.  So  much  of  a  child's  first  knowledge  is  obtained  through 
the  eye  that  he  is  slow  to  perceive  with  the  ear.  Nor  is  this  slowness  of 
comprehension  confined  to  little  children  alone.  If  you  doubt  it,  ask  a 
friend  to  hand  you  the  second  book  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  third 
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shelf  in  your  book-case«  and  note  the  time  it  takes  him  to  get  your  words 
well  in  mind.  Unless  the  members  of  a  geometry  class  have  been  trained 
to  follow  directions,  they  will  be  puzzled  by  such  commands  as,  ''  Draw 
from  the  ends  of  the  side  of  a  triangle  two  straight  lines  to  a  point  within 
the  triangle." 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  branch  of  a  child's  education 
several  years  ago  in  visiting  a  kindergarten.  The  teacher  was  directing 
a  dozen  little  folks  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  some  square  tablets. 
Each  first  placed  one  of  these  so  that  the  front  edge  touched  a  horizontal 
line  on  the  work  table.  Then  they  were  told  to  place  another  tablet  with 
the  right  angle  touching  the  middle  of  the  front  edge  of  the  one  first 
placed  ;  another  with  the  angle  touching  the  middle  of  the  back  edge  of 
the  same  one ;  then  one  on  the  right  hand  side  in  the  same  way»  and 
another  on  the  left.  I  could  not  but  notice  the  difference  in  their  ability 
to  grasp  the  thought  from  the  teacher's  words,  as  she  did  not  show,  but 
simply  told  them  what  to  do,  then  waited  quietly  for  them  to  see  for  them- 
selves. I  was  not  a  primary  teacher  then,  and  could  hardly  refrain,  as  I 
sat  near  the  table,  from  pointing  out  to  one  little  fellow  the  place  for  his 
tablet,  as  he  seemed  especially  slow  to  understand.  But  his  evident  satis- 
faction when  he  got  it  right  was  very  pleasant  to  see,  and  I  was  convinced 
that  many  children  are  robbed  of  much  intellectual  growth  and  enjoyment 
through  the  ignorance  or  false  kindness  of  parents  and  teachers. 

There  are  many  little  exercises  a  teacher  can  use  that  will  quicken  the 
understanding  and  help  form  a  habit  of  ready,  cheerful  obedience,  besides 
giving  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  school  work.  Of  course,  only  very 
simple  directions  should  be  given  at  first,  such  as :  Hold  the  right  hand 
up.  Find  your  elbows.  Look  up.  Reach  out.  Take  two  steps  forward. 
Place  your  right  hand  on  the  front  side  of  your  desk — the  front  side 
being  the  one  nearest  the  pupil.  Then  when  such  directions  as  these  are 
no  longer  difficult,  proceed  to  more  complex  ones,  as :  Find  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  book,  desk,  slate  or  room.  Place  your  right  hand 
on  the  left  shoulder.  Find  the  third  word  in  second  line  of  the  reading 
lesson.  Turn  to  the  east  and  point  to  the  west.  Look  to  the  north  and 
walk  towards  the  south,  and  many  more  that  any  teacher  will  readily 
think  of  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  Take  some  time 
when  the  school  seems  unusually  restless.  Let  all  stan^.  Tell  them  you 
want  to  see  who  is  the  quickest  to  mind.  Then  let  commands  follow  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  a  few  minutes.  Put  your  hands  on  your  head ;  on 
your  shoulder ;  on  your  toes  ;  and  if  you  have  never  tried  this  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  your  school  will  disappear,  all 
except  one  or  two  who,  instead  of  going  down  to  find  their  toes,  have 
brought  their  feet  up  to  them.  If  you  find  that  some  are  inclined  to  do 
as  they  see  others  do,  you  can  play  you  have  a  school  of  blind  children, 
who  must  mind  as  well  as  those  who  can  see.     There  will  be  no  harm  in 
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having  the  children  sometimes  do  as  they  see  the  teacher  or  one  of  thdr 
own  number  do.  Only  have  it  understood  whether  the  main  thing  is  to 
look  or  listen.  Teachers  who  use  splints,  one- inch  cubes,  match  sticks, 
shoe  pegs,  and  paper  folding  for  busy-work,  need  to  spend  some  time  in 
teaching  their  pupils  a  few  simple  forms  to  serve  as  a  basis  from  which  to 
invent  other  forms,  or  much  of  the  time  spent  with  this  material  will  be 
of  little  real  value  to  the  child,  as  he  will  only  use  it  in  a  careless,  aimless 
way.  A  teacher  can  easily  teach  a  new  form  to  a  whole  school  if  they 
will  follow  her  directions  carefully,  when  it  would  be  an  Herculean  task 
to  attempt  to  show  each  individually.  And  right  here  let  me  speak  of 
another  advantage  of  thus  teaching  these  forms.  It  necessitates  the  use 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  consequent  learning  by  the  scholars,  of  sudi 
terms  as  cube,  oblong,  vertical,  horizontal,  parallel,  perpendicular  and 
right  angle.  And  the  children  soon  learn  to  talk  as  easily  and  under- 
standingly  of  trapezoid  and  cylinder  as  of  marble  and  kite. 

Drawing  lessons  furnish  another  excellent  opportunity  for  more  of  this 
same  kind  of  drill,  and  the  teacher  can  instantly  detect  by  a  glance  at  the 
slates  the  least  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  follow  her  directions. 
A  teacher  who  has  never  taken  lessons  in  drawing  can  dictate  such  simple 
exercises  as  the  following :  Place  a  dot  in  the  middle  of  your  slate.  Make 
another  one  inch  above  this,  and  another  one  inch  below,  also  a  dot  one 
inch  to  the  left,  and  another  one  inch  to  the  right  of  first.  Then  these 
points  may  be  connected  with  straight  lines  as  teacher  sees  best  to  dictate. 
Or  the  children  may  draw  different  I^inds  of  lines  as  you  name  them. 
When  ready  for  something  still  more  difficult  give  such  directions  as : 
Draw  a  horizontal  line  two  inches  long.  Through  the  middle  point  of 
this  draw  a  vertical  line  three  inches  long,  having  one  inch  of  the  line 
above  the  horizontal.  From  the  top  of  the  vertical  line  draw  two  lines, 
one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left  of  the  horizontal.  From  the  right 
and  left  of  the  horizontal  draw  lines  to  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  line. 
And  before  you  are  through  every  boy  is  anxious  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  kite.  The  children  are  always  interested  in  these  exercises, 
as  their  curiosity  is  excited  to  know  what  the  figure  will  be  like. 

A  teacher  who  never  makes  any  unusual  demands  of  her  pupils  will 
not  see  the  need  of  these  exercises.  It  is  possible  to  conduct  a  school 
with  so  little  variety  that  the  necessity  of  thinking  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. A  new  way  of  asking  a  question  or  of  giving  arf  oft-repeated 
direction  will  sometimes  sadly  puzzle  these  little  ones.  Many  a  child  can 
readily  tell  you  how  many  seven  less  three  are  who  could  not  tell  how 
many  three  from  seven  would  leave.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  set  little  traps 
in  which  to  catch  the  heedless  ones.  Let  the  small  Yankee  who  guesses 
he  knows  what  is  wanted,  and  so  goes  ahead  of  the  teacher's  directions, 
find  himself  left  behind  as  the  watchful  teacher  suddenly  changes  her  plan. 

m 

Now  I  am  afraid  some  teacher  who  reads  this  will  think  she  has  no  time 
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for  all  these  things.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  as  unwise  as  was  that 
of  the  man  who  had  not  time  to  wait  for  the  cars,  so  trudged  along  on 
foot.  One  object  of  these  lessons  is  to  make  your  pupils  brighter  and 
quicker  and  thus  save  time.  Do  we  not  all  lose  much  time  repeating  our 
words  to  children  who  fail  to  hear  the  first  time,  and  in  helping  individual 
ones  who  should  learn  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  instruction  given  to 
the  class.  Children  accustomed  thus  to  follow  directions  learn  to  listen 
attentively  and  to  think  closely,  which  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
some  of  the  emergencies  of  life  which  require  concentration  of  thought 
and  immediate  action. — Sarah  W,  Smith,  in  Ohio  Monthly. 


Fractions. 

If  thorough  work  has  been  done  in  factoring  numbers  and  in  finding 
their  common  divisors  and  common  multiples,  this  subject  of  fractions 
brings  little  that  is  either  new  or  troublesome. 

Let  these  two  ideas  be  clearly  fixed  before  attempting  operations  with 
fractional  numbers,  ist.  What  a  fractional  number  is.  2d  How  it  is 
represented.  In  the  first,  build  on  what  the  child  already  knows.  Let 
him  find  for  you  f  of  an  apple,  t  of  the  length  of  the  room,  i  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  desk,  ?  of  a  square  or  other  regular  figure  drawn  on  the 
blackboard.  Find  }  of  a  sheet  of  paper  according  to  the  dictation  of  the 
class.  Do  a  great  deal  of  this  objective  work,  carefully  graded,  of  course. 
Provide  yourself  with  strips  or  circles  of  paper  uniform  in  size,  ^ith 
which  all  the  operations  can  be  performed.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  the 
pans  must  be  equal.  This  work  should  be  kept  up  long  enough  to  give 
the  pupils  readiness  in  finding  fractional  parts. 

Right  here  is  a  good  place  for  the  pupil  to  have  such  problems  as  this: 
How  could  you  divide  three  apples  equally  among  four  boys  ?  He  soon 
reaches  the  generalization  that  the  n-mih  of  a  unit  is  equal  to  one  mth  of 
n  units. 

Now  should  come  the  expression  of  a  fractional  number.  The  numera- 
tor numbers  the  units,  the  denominator  simply  names  them.  The  latter 
idea  is  the  new  one  to  the  child.  He  has  always  read  4  as  a  symbol  for 
a  number  ;  now  it  is  to  be  read  as  ''  fourths."  Let  him  master  the  idea 
that  the  denominator  is  the  name  giver,  and  merely  shows  into  how  many 
parts  the  unit  of  the  fraction  has  been  divided.  The  clear  comprehension 
of  this  will  save  mucn  confusion.  Let  him  now  represent  the  fractional 
parts  already  found,  until  he  clearly  associates  the  number  and  its  symbol. 

He  is  now  ready  for  the  terms,  proper,  improper,  simple,  complex  and 
compound.  After  these  are  comprehended  the  principles  of  fractions 
should  be  presented  and  explained.     In  giving  these  principles  and  in 
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making  reductions  of  fractions,  objects  should  be  used  freely  to  aid  the 
pupil  in  grasping  the  idea.  We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
effect  of  multiplying  or  of  dividing  the  numerator  mastered  before  con- 
sidering the  operations  on  the  denominator.  This  is  a  good  place  to  do 
slow  and  sure  work.     Make  haste  slowly. 

In  taking  up  reductions  and  the  other  operations,  let  fully  nine-tentb 
of  the  work  be  oral.  Illustrate  methods  by  means  of  the  simplest  frac- 
tions. Train  the  pupils  to  work  correctly,  quickly  and  neatly.  In  board 
or  slate  work,  have  operations  performed  mentally  whenever  possible. 
For  instance,  in  reducing  f ,  H,  ii  and  ij  to  their  least  common  denomi- 
nator, the  denominator  may  be  found  by  inspection,  and  each  numerator 
may  be  found  the  same  way.  So  the  crayon  is  used  simply  to  record 
results. 

In  taking  up  addition  and  subtraction,  connect  them  closely  with  the 
same  operations  as  applied  to  whole  numbers.  Only  like  numbers  can 
be  added  or  subtracted.  Write  the  numbers  in  a  vertical  column.  Look 
for  the  least  common  denominator  and,  if  possible,  find  it  by  inspection. 
If  the  new  numerators  are  separated  from  the  original  fraction  by  commas, 
the  new  denominator  need  be  written  but  once.  This  device  saves  time 
and  makes  the  work  clearer  and  neater.  If  the  pupils  are  trained  to  use 
their  eyes,  they  will  often  see  in  the  columns  pairs  of  fractions  that  can 
be  united  at  sight  and  others  that  are  not  in  their  lowest  terms.  They 
will  also  soon  learn  that  it  never  pays  to  reduce  a  whole  or  mixed  number 
to  an  improper  fraction  before  adding. 

That  there  are  two  ways  of  multiplying  and  also  of  dividing  a  fraction 
has.  been  learned  while  mastering  the  general  principles  of  fractions. 
Lead  the  children  to  see  which  of  these  methods  is  always  the  easier,  and 
then  see  to  it  that  they  use  this  easier  one  whenever  they  can  do  so. 

Multiplying  a  fraction  by  a  fraction  is  more  complicated  as  the  opera- 
tion involves  two  steps.  An  expression  like  }Xi  should  be  treated  as 
I  of  t.  The  operation  of  finding  3  times  one  fourth  of  4  does  not  prove 
confusing  to  pupils  who  understand  what  has  gone  before.  This  problem 
may  be  read,  '*  Find  one- fourth  of  three  times  f." 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  we  may  explain  the  work  of  dividing? 
one  fraction  by  another.  The  following  seem  the  easiest  for  pupils  to 
grasp  : 

I.  J  -f-  I  =  ?     Consider  J  the  fourth  part  of  3. 

5-^3  =  Jt.  But  the  true  divisor  is  the  fourth  part  of  three,  hence 
the  true  quotient  is  four  times  ^. 

II.  Only  like  numbers  can  be  compared.    J=H*i=Ti-    il-^yl=*2^* 
From  either  method  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  deduce  the  rule. 

As  soon  as  any  operation  is  understood,  give  a  great  many  practical 
problems  involving  that  operation.  Encourage  the  use  of  cancellation, 
even  in  mental  problems,  and  insist  on  its  use  in  written  examples.    See 
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that  the  pupils  do  not  swing  away  from  their  moorings — forget  what  the 
unit  of  their  fraction  is.  This  fault  causes  much  of  the  trouble  found  in 
fractions.  If  a  pupil  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  conditions  clearly,  it  is 
well  to  require  him  to  illustrate  by  diagram,  or  to  show  in  some  other 
way  the  idea  that  he  gets  from  the  problem. — County  School  Council. 


An  Experiment  in  Oomposition  Writing. 

I  was  tired  of  listening  to  so-called  compositions  on  the  trite  subjects  of 
Friendship,  Winter,  Education,  Hope,  Pleasures  of  Memory,  Punctuality, 
d  id  genus  omne.  Every  Friday  afternoon  I  had  suffered  untold  torments 
while  the  lads  and  lasses  of  my  class  stumbled  up  to  the  platform  by  my 
side  and  mumbled  off  their  wise  nothings  on  these  subjects.  The  affair  was 
getting  to  be  as  much  dreaded  by  me  as  I  knew  it  was  irksome  to  my 
scholars.  Could  anything  be  done  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  really 
most  valuable  exercise  ?  I  had  often  striven  to  answer  this  query,  and 
bad  occasionally  broken  the  bonds  of  habit  and  had  given  out  subjects 
which  I  wished  to  be  discussed  or  written  about.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
biographical,  and  the  lives  of  great  men  in  history  would  be  the  subject, 
but  the  encyclopedias  were  the  sole  source  of  information,  and  the  results, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view  and  value,  were  practically  nil  and  this  line  was 
abandoned  after  a  few  weeks.  After  many  trials  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  I  finally  hit  on  the  following  plan  :  I  announced  a  week  previous 
to  the  afternoon  for  literary  exercises,  that  the  only  subjects  for  compo- 
sition were  descriptions  of  something  each  scholar  had  seen  being  done  ; 
they  were  to  be  accounts  of  the  actual  working  of  some  business  or  occu- 
pation, and  such  writer  was^o  be  familiar  with  his  subject.  The  compo- 
sition was  to  be  written  in  the  school-room,  and  was  to  occupy  the  hour 
usually  given  to  the  reading  of  the  regular  weekly  essays. 

As  the  hour  approached  I  observed  that  there  was  considerable  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  children  to  begin  their  writing,  and  when  the 
paper  was  distributed  there  was  not  a  moment  spent  in  preliminary  ex- 
cursions and  wool-gathering.  All  went  industriously  and  eagerly  to  writ- 
ing. Fifty-four  papers  were  handed  in  at  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  and 
fifty-four  satisfied  boys  and  girls  sat  back  in  their  seats  with  calm  expec- 
tancy and  contented  mien.  It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  recount  all  that  this 
exercise  meant  to  us  all,  and  how  it  was  followed  up  with  ever-increasing 
interest  and  profit.  Let  me  state  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  first 
compositions  were  written. 

Twelve  girls  and  one  boy  described  the  process  of  making  bread,  and 
their  directions  were  for  the  most  part  lucid  and  safe  to  follow.  The  one 
boy  knew  all  about  it  to  my  surprise,  and  on  questioning  him»  I  discovered 
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that  it  was  his  custom  to  make  the  bread  in  his  home.  Two  j^rls  wrote 
rather  discouraging  reports  on  how  to  keep  a  house  clean.  It  was  pain- 
fully evident  that  they  know  most  about  this  occupation  and  had  a  plen- 
tiful lack  of  delight  in  it.  Three  boys  described  the  modus  operandi  of 
horseshoeing,  and  wrote  intelligently  and  minutely.  The  fathers  of  two 
of  the  boys  were  practical  horseshoers.  Three  boys  wrote  careful  and 
interesting  accounts  of  the  excavations  being  made  for  the  relief  of  Stony 
Brook. 

The  games  or  pastimes  were  well  cared  for,  three  boys  describing  the 
ever- revered  game  of  hockey,  while  lacrosse,  cricket,  baseball  and  tob<^- 
ganning,  were  written  by  their  devotees.  The  sons  of  artisans  looked  iftcr 
the  trades  of  their  fathers,  for  seven  boys  wrote  about  the  building  of 
wooden  and  brick  houses,  and  several  described  the  making  of  rubber 
shoes,  weaving  of  carpets,  type-setting,  building  of  the  running  parts  of  a 
wagon,  planing  of  boards,  etc.  One  girl  went  into  the  detaib  of  making 
butter ;  another,  of  making  pincushions ;  another  told  how  to  knit,  and 
gave  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  she  had  knitted  during  the  past 
year. 

Washing  was  the  topic  of  one  girl's  essay,  and  she  solemnly  averred 
that  she  enjoyed  doing  the  weekly  wash,  and  thought  **blue  Monday" 
the  best  day  in  the  week  ;  while  another  girl  gave  her  experiences  in 
ironing  clothes,  and  told  how  she  often  burned  her  fingers.  A  dainty 
miss,  who  had  visited  Marblehead  during  the  summer,  gave  a  four-page 
description  anent  lobster  catching  ;  another  told  how  to  color  Easter  eggs 
and  another  gave  full  details  in  the  art  of  papering  a  room.  One  boy, 
the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  a  variety  store,  told  how  express  carts  were 
put  together,  and  the  boy  who  plays  the  violin^  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  how  the  violin  is  made  and  what  must  be  done  to  learn  to 
play  it.  One  boy,  whose  grandfather  is  a  farner,  told  all  about  weeding 
carrots,  and  didn't  seem  to  think  there  was  much  fun  in  the  occupation. 

The  experiment  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation,  and  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  study  the  likes  and  dislikes  and  the  inclinations  of  my 
pupils.  I  know  it  is  a  good  plan,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  others. — Allen  Dale,  in  American  Teacher. 


Galtare  in  the  Sohool-Boom . 

BY  JEANIE  M.    HAY.  JUNCTION  CITY. 


We  are  accustomed  to  hear  at  teachers'  meetings  a  great  deal  about 
the  ideal  teacher,  and  we  pay  so  little  heed  because  of  its  unreasonable- 
ness.    Moral,  physical  and  intellectual  perfection — where  shall  we  find  it? 
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The  sins  of  the  fathers  have  descended  in  so  many  cases  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  that  these  three  qualities  are  rarely  found.  Great 
beauty  and  rare  intelligence  are  not  often  found  together.  Morality  with 
beauty  is  still  more  rare.  I  think  we  may  often  hear  a  voice  saying  to 
Beauty,  "Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel." 

Leaving  beauty  out  of  the  question  and  remembering  what  we  have 
heard  thousands  of  times  about  the  teachers*  personal  appearances,  and 
knowing  that  teachers  morally — that  is,  by  their  certificates — are  above 
reproach,  we  pass  to  question  their  knowledge  and  ability  to  teach. 

You  will  sav  that  is  also  stated  in  the  certificate;  think  a  moment — is 
it  ?  The  things  enumerated  on  teachers'  certificates  are  as  essential  to 
them  as  the  air  they  breathe  ;  but  these  are  only  stems,  worth  nothing 
without  the  branches,  leaves  and  flowers.  The  flowers  are  the  teachers. 
They  have  the  most  persuasive  reasonings.  We  gather  of  our  own  ac- 
cord the  flowers,  when  if  the  stem  were  only  there  we  should  leave  it 
forever  unnoticed.  We  remember  the  tree  that  bore  no  fruit  on  its 
branches  ;  how  it  was  withered,  and  such  are  not  allowed  to  cumber  the 
ground.  We  can  take  accurate  measure  of  knowledge  and  ability,  but 
this  knowledge  is  not  culture — it  is  part  of  it;  but  culture  cannot  be 
measured  in  the  same  way.  What  is  culture?  And  wh^t  ought  the 
teacher  to  be  ? — the  living  embodiment  of  this  culture. 

We  take  our  place  in  the  school-room,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers.*' 
We  have  to  assimilate  with  our  surroundings,  and  we  must  carry  some- 
thing with  us  to  make  us  masters  of  the  situation.  With  a  child  environ- 
ment is  everything,  and  we,  the  teachers,  must  be  that  environment  for 
six  hours  every  day. 

Intellectual  culture  consists  in  acquaintance  with  many  things  and  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  some.  It  should  consist  of  a  delight  in  the  beautiful 
and  curious  in  nature,  a  respect  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  true  love 
for  thoughts  and  books.  Rightly  used,  it  will  charm,  strengthen  and 
teach.  Our  present  system  of  examinations  to  a  certain  extent  retards 
culture  among  our  teachers.  There  is  no  necessitated  progress.  In 
schools  abroad  we  find  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  advance  whether 
they  will  or  not.  After  passing  a  certain  per  cent,  on  the  common 
branches— drawing  and  elementary  science — they  take  up  one  or  two  of 
the  sciences,  some  mathematical  or  physical  study,  and  pursue  them  to 
such  thoroughness  that  any  further  work  in  them  would  be  the  work  of  a 
specialist.  Till  we  get  some  such  system  we  cannot  compel  a  culture  on 
the  part  of  our  teachers ;  what  they  have  now  is  entirely  their  own  ac- 
quirement. I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  teacher  brought  up  in 
common  schools,  not  of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  well-directed 
higher  education. 

What  books  do  you  like  ?  Do  you  like  romance,  or  do  you  prefer 
modern  realism  ?     All  healthy  natures  have  an  appetite  for  romance,  and 
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the  teacher  who  prefers  "  She"  to  "  April  Hopes "  has  the  best  intellect, 
the  most  intelligence.  And  the  one  who  prefers  Mrs.  Southworth  to 
Walter  Scott  should  have  no  place  in  a  school-room.  Can  you  read  a 
philosophical  magazine  article  without  tiring  ?  Can  you  give  an  opinion 
of  a  picture  ?  Everyone  who  has  been  brought  up  on  the  magazines  of 
to  day  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  very  creditable  criticism  on  art  or  litera- 
ture and,  being  surrounded  by  the  harmony  of  the  worlds  from  the  gentle 
rustling  of  the  cottonwood  trees  to  the  majestic  roll  of  the  thunder,  we 
should  be  well  able  to  appreciate  music,  as  from  our  childhood  we  have 
been  favored  with  the  music  of  this  earth  from  the  manuscripts  and  in- 
struments of  God. 

If  you  carry  into  your  school- room  a  love  of  poetry,  you  have  one 
element  of  culture  that  will  soonest  assimilate  with  the  childish  natures 
around  you  ;  and  if  you  "lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet  the  beauty  of 
your  voice,"  you  can  restrain  those  noisy  spirits,  calm  the  excited,  and 
elevate  the  thoughtful.  The  children  love  poetry,  and  no  one  ought  to 
teach  who  cannot  make  them  love  it  more. 

Romance,  poetry  and  art  are  the  flowers  of  our  nature,  with  many  of 
us  small  as  yet,  but  by  careful  cultivation  will  develop  into  such  beautiful 
blossoms  that,  as  we  grow  old,  ''our  branches  will  lift  golden  fruit  into 
the  light  of  heaven.'*  You  go  into  your  school-room  and  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the  world  ;  yet  you  can  read  whatever  bards  have  sung 
of  lands  beyond  the  sea  ;  you  can  journey  with  another's  feet  over  many 
lengthening  leagues,  and  when  you  have  done  that  you  can  turn  the 
world  round  with  your  hand  for  the  children  and  teach  them  to  find 
'*  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones  and 
good  in  everything."  Shall  our  pupils  remember  their  pretty  teacher, 
or  their  muscular,  or  their  witty,  or  cross  teacher,  rather  than  some  usefiil 
or  beautiful  train  of  thought  that  they  started  ?  Shall  it  be  our  person  or 
our  wisdom  that  is  to  be  remembered  ? 

This  culture  is  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth ;  books,  men  and  nature 
are  the  channels  through  which  it  flows,  and  if  we  drink  freely  we  shall 
And  that  the  gulf  stream  of  our  youth  may  flow  into  the  Arctic  region  of 
our  lives.  Let  us  make  our  lives  so  rich  that  we  shall  be  artists  in  our 
profession,  and  when  we  go  to  join  the  great  majority,  may  it  be  said  of 
us,  as  of  Albercht  Dtirer  of  old  :  "  Emigravit ;  Dead  he  is  not,  but  de- 
parted; for  the  artist  never  dies." —  Western  School  Journal. 


Problems  in  Morals  and  Manners. 

As  our  conduct  (morals  and  manners)  is  so  dependent  upon  drcum- 
stances,  and  is  to  be  judged  by  custom  as  well  as  by  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  it  follows  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  fit  every 
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case.    This  makes  it  so  much  the  more  necessary  that  pupils  form  habits 
of  independent  judgment  upon  matters  which  daily  arise. 

If  we  wish  to  train  a  pupil  in  mathematics  we  give  him  problems  to 
solve.  If  he  studies  science  of  any  kind,  we  present  problems  to  him. 
So,  if  we  wish  to  train  him  in  morals  and  manners,  we  should  present 
problems  in  morals  and  manners  for  his  consideration. 

Some  teachers  say  that  we  should  use  those  incidents  mainly  which 
happen  at  school.  While  it  is  well  to  refer  to  these,  there  are  several 
objections  to  relying  on  these  incidents  mainly  for  our  moral  culture  work. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  would  be  covered,  prejudices  are 
awake,  passions  often  aroused,  sides  taken,  and  calm  judgment  may  be 
out  of  the  question.  The  teacher  lays  down  the  law — the  pupils  may 
assent  in  words  and  revolt  in  spirit.  The  very  same  conduct  John  will 
excuse  in  James  whom  he  likes,  he  resents  in  Mike  whom  he  dislikes,  so 
ideal  cases  are  better  in  some  ways.  Don't  expect  too  much  altruism. 
Enlightened  selfishness  is  what  we  want  and  the  "  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number." 

To  depend  upon  rules  and  authority  may  be  wise  at  times,  but  when 
we  leave  the  simpler  rules  to  get  over  into  miscellaneous  problems  our 
rules  do  not  always  seem  to  fit. 

To  prepare  children  for  independent  judgment,  I  believe  a  book  con- 
taining a  number  of  problems  like  those  I  give  below  would  be  valuable. 
So  far  as  I  know  the  method  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  and  that  is  some- 
thing when  our  other  methods  have  proved  failures.  The  very  act  of 
solving  or  trying  to  solve  the  problems  will  give  power  to  discriminate, 
and  though  some  of  the  cases  may  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  decide,  I 
believe  the  children  will  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as  often  as  many 
who  are  much  older  and  (presumably)  wiser. 

The  questions  asked  are  mainly  introductory  and  suggestive  and  should 
be  followed  by  many  others — with  various  circumstances  added  until  the 
topic  or  the  time  is  exhausted. 

Problem  I.  You  find  some  money  in  the  road. 

What  should  you  do  ?  If  you  find  the  owner  what  about  taking  a 
reward  for  returning  it  ?  You  would  call  the  money  yours  if  you  did  not 
find  the  owner  in — how  many  days  ?  Suppose  it  were  a  pocket-knife  you 
found  ?  A  string  ?  A  stray  dog  who  follows  you  home  ?  A  stray  horse 
which  gets  into  your  pasture  ?  A  nugget  of  gold  which  might  have  been 
there  for  ages  ?     An  orange  dropped  from  a  passing  wagon  ? 

Problem  II.  Harry  finds  a  boat  in  the  bay,  but  cannot  find  the  owner. 
He  has  the  boat  painted  and  fixed  up.  Then  the  owner  appears  and 
claims  the  boat.     How  should  they  settle  it  ?    Argue  each  side. 

Problem  III.  On  a  hot  day  John  goes  into  Mr.  Allen's  field  without 
permission,  takes  and  eats  a  watermelon.  Willie  waits  until  dark  and 
does  the  same.     Compare  their  conduct.    What  should  Mr.  Allen  do 
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when  he  learns  the  facts  ?  What  would  you  do.  if  they  were  your  melons, 
to  punish  the  boys  ?  Suppose  Mr.  A.  should  try  to  protect  bis  melons 
by  putting  poison  in  some  of  them  ?  Suppose  he  should  stop  the  boys 
on  their  way  to  school  and  kindly  present  them  with  two  other  melons  ? 
Suppose  the  boys  sold  the  melons  they  stole  to  a  traveler  for  a  dime,  how 
would  that  affect  their  conduct  ?  Suppose  the  traveler  knew  they  were 
stolen  melons  when  he  bought  them  ?  Invent  additions  to  the  story  so 
as  to  make  John's  conduct  partly  excusable. 

Problem  IV.  You  borrow  a  ball  and  refuse  to  return  it.  Compare  that 
with  stealing  a  ball. 

Problem  V.  Henry  wants  John's  ball.  John  is  not  at  school,  but 
Henry  takes  the  ball  from  John's  desk  and  returns  it  (i)  injured  (2)  un- 
hurt. Discuss  Henry's  conduct.  What  is  his  duty  to  John  ?  John's 
duty  to  Henry  ? 

Problem  VI.  The  Bank  of  Ventura  pays  you  $10  too  much.  You 
discover  the  error  after  you  leave  the  bank.  (Banks  would  not  then  rec- 
tify mistakes  against  them.)  What  should  you  do  about  it?  What 
would  you  gain  or  lose  by  so  doing  ? 

Problem  VII.  You  are  driving  a  blind  horse.  Mr.  A.  meets  you  and 
not  knowing  the  horse  to  be  blind,  offers  you  more  than  it  is  worth. 
What  should  you  do  P     Show  how  a  just  trade  helps  both  parties. 

Problem  VIII.  A  tramp  stops  at  the  school -house  and  asks  you  for 
dinner.  You  have  none  but  you  give  him  some  of  John's  dinner.  Des- 
cribe your  wrong-doing.  Why  are  there  so  many  tramps  ?  What  do 
you  think  of  the  practice  of  feeding  tramps  for  nothing  ? 

Problem  IX.  Mary  dresses  extravagantly  and  beyond  her  means.  Sarah 
is  able  to  dress  well,  but  wears  faded,  shabby  clothes.  Compare  their 
conduct.  Whose  business  is  it  in  either  case  ?  How  do  clothes  influence 
the  conduct  of  the  wearer  ?  What  influence  have  they  over  your  conduct 
toward  the  wearer  ? 

Problem  X.  James  and  Charles  both  work  for  Mr.  Bell.  James  idles 
away  half  his  time,  but  does  his  work  well.  Charles  slights  his  work, 
but  works  all  the  time  he  agrees  to.  Compare  their  conduct.  Point  out 
the  probable  consequences  to  each.  If  you  are  idle  or  slight  your  school 
tasks,  whom  do  you  cheat  ?    What  will  be  the  future  consequences  ? 

Problem  XI.  Willie  borrows  Peter's  knife  and  breaks  it.  What  should 
Willie  do  ?  What  do  you  think  about  borrowing  things  ?  About  a  boy 
who  does  not  lend  his  things  ?  What  is  it  fair  for  borrowers  to  do  ? 
Compare  getting  trusted  for  tools  at  a  store  with  borrowing  tools.  Com- 
pare borrowing  money  and  borrowing  tools.  Name  some  evil  results  oi 
borrowing. 

Problem  XII.  Ralph  accidentally  breaks  a  window  pane  which  costs  25 
cents  at  the  store.  What  should  he  do  ?  Suppose  he  has  no  money  ? 
If  the  window  pane  belonged  to  his  father? — C  Af.  Drake^  in  Ednua- 
tional  Review. 
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Make  an  Impression. 

**  Miss  Blank,  do  you  remember  my  mentioning  to  you  that  your  second 
year  children  were  disorderly  in  dismissal,  and  asking  you  to  correct  the 
fault  ?  I  notice  that  they  are  still  noisy,  and  some  of  them  loiter  about 
the  premises  for  half  an  hour,  disturbing  those  still  in  session/' 

"  I  told  them  several  times  as  I  dismissed  them,  that  they  must  go 
rig^ht  home,  and  not  make  any  noise  around  the  school.  " 

*  *  Well,  you  find  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  *  lell '  these  little  ones  a 
thing,  do  you  not  ?  '* 

*  •  Yes,  they  forget. ' ' 

It  is  not  exactly  forgetting  ;  there  was  nothing  to  forget,  for  the 
matter  made  not  the  necessary  impression  upon  them.  It  did  not  enter 
their  heads  thoroughly. 

Remember  that  they  are  children ;  they  hear  a  command  but  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way,  and  many  of  them  obey  it  only  as  they  see  others  do  so. 
Xhey  have  not  learned  to  listen  in  such  a  way  that  your  words  pene- 
trate to  their  innermost  thought— if  they  have  any.     They  are  creations  of 
impulses  and  imitation,  and  must  be  trained  to  habit. 

••  Telling,  '*  in  a  general  way  to  little  children  is  like  pouring  water  on 
a  duck's  back,  it  does  not  stick.  In  the  first  place,  when  you  tell  them  to 
or  not  to  do,  you  must  be  sure  that  they  take  in  your  words,  and  then 
you  must  follow  them  up,  not  letting  them  from  under  your  hand  and  eye 
until  they  have  carried  out  your  instructions,  and  pursue  this  course  till  they 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  heeding  your  voice  and  feeling  all  over  that 
your  word  is  law  and  of  obeying  it  naturally  and  willingly.  You  cannot 
accomplish  this  by  sitting  at  your  desk  and  giving  directions  which  they 
must  keep  in  mind.  The  very  next  movement  takes  their  notice,  and 
your  words  are  gone  like  smoke.'  They  could  not  repeat  them  if  asked 
to  do  so.  Out  they  go,  pell  mell,  they  do  not  know  what  **  quiet'* 
means,  while  you  remain  at  your  desk,  hearing  nothing,  seeing  nothing, 
and  are  surprised  that  they  forget. 

If  you  wish  your  influence  over  them  to  amount  to  anything,  you 
must  enforce  their  attention  and  obedience,  kindly,  of  course,  till  these 
two  qualities  become  them  like  a  well-made  garment.  They  must  look 
up  to  you  with  confidence  and  respect ;  then  you  are  ready  to  instruct. — 
Indiana  School  Journal. 


Notes. 

What  Can  be  Omitted  ?^'I.  *'  Book  definitions  of  natural  forms  of  land  and  water. 

2.  Heights  of  mountain  peaks  and  ranges;  lengths  of  rivers;  names  of  unimportant 
peaks,  ranges,  rivers,  capes,  peninsulas,  etc. 

3.  Answers  to  the  countless  text  and  map  questions,  which  the  teachers  neither  know 
nor  care  to  know. 
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4.  All  details  of  relief  that  do  not  affect  the  general  rainfall  and  drainage;  and  all 
details  of  coast  lines  which  do  not  affect  climate,  or  are  of  no  commercial  importance. 

5.  All  systems  of  '  constmction  lines '  which  are  not  discorered  (by  the  pnptls)  in  the 
general  direction  of  coast  lines,  or  in  the  trends  of  highlands. 

6.  Lis^  of  products — export  and  import,  except  those  of  ckie/  commercial  Talue. 

7.  Names  of  the  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  which  are  not  of  commercial,  capital,  or 
historical  importance. 

8.  Area  of  countries,  Sutes  and  groups  of  States,  together  with  exact  political  boundaries 
of  the  same. 

9.  Population  of  cities  and  countries,  and  statistics  of  races,  gOTemments  and  religions 
denominations. 

10.  All  knowledge  that  is  poured  in  merely  for  examinations,  and  which  the  pupil  is  not 
expected  to  remember  after  he  leaves  school." 

What  have  our  readers  to  say  concerning  this  ?  Our  columns  are  wide  open  for  replies. 
— Exchange, 

Certain  definite  objects  should  be  in  the  teacher's  mind  as  results  attainable  by  bis 
pupils  during  the  high  school  course : 

1.  Readiness  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

2.  Such  skill  in  expression  as  will  find  embodiment  in  an  artistic  and  acceptable  form. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  English  language  from  its 
historic  sources. 

4.  A  general  idea  of  literature  in  its  development  of  form  and  purpose. 

5.  Ability  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  excellence  of  an  English  Classic. 

6.  Some  critical  knowledge  of  the  standards  of  taste,  together  with  the  ability  to  test  a 
given  selection  by  such  standing. — Illinois  School  youmai. 

Competitive  Examinations. — «  To  be  beaten,  but  not  broken ;  to  be  victorioiiSy  bat 
not  vainglorious ;  to  strive  and  contend  for  the  prise,  and  to  win  it  honestly  or  lose  it 
cheerfully ;  to  use  every  power  in  the  race,  and  yet  never  to  wrest  an  undue  advantage  or 
win  an  unlawful  mastery;  verily,  in  all  this  there  is  training  and  testing  of  character 
which  searches  it  to  the  very  roots,  and  this  is  a  result  which  is  worth  all  that  it  costs  as." 
These  words  came  from  Bishop  Potter,  an  ecclesiastic  who  holds,  perhaps,  the  foremost 
social  position  in  the  country,  and  have  the  ring  oT  the  true  metal  in  them. — JBx, 

Wise  Words. — Earnestness  is  the  path  to  immortality. 

Friendship  is  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  society. 

There  is  no  better  excess  in  the  world  than  the  excess  of  gratitude. 

Politeness  is  as  natural  to  delicate  natures  as  perfume  is  to  flowers. 

Bring  your  will  to  your  fate,  and  suit  your  mind  to  your  circumstances. 

The  surest  way  to  please  is  to  forget  one's  self  and  to  think  only  of  others. 

Shun  idleness ;  it  is  the  rust  that  attaches  itself  to  the  most  brilliant  metals. 

No  principle  is  more  noble,  as  there  is  none  more  holy,  than  that  of  a  true  obedience. 

There  is  a  power  a  hundred  times  more  powerful  than  that  of  bayonets ;  it  is  the  power 
of  ideas. 

If  we  had  no  defects  we  should  not  take  so  much  pleasure  in  discovering  those  of  others. 

We  know  the  value  of  a  fortune  when  we  have  gained  it,  and  that  of  a  friend  when  we 
have  lost  it. 

Those  who  seek  happiness  in  ostentation  and  dissipation  are  like  those  who  prefer  the 
light  of  a  candle  to  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

A  weapon  is  anything  that  can  serve  to  wound;  and  sentiments  are  perhaps  the  most 
cruel  weapons  man  can  employ  to  wound  his  fellow  man. 
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Nothing  sharpens  the  arrow  of  sarcasm  so  keenly  as  the  courtesy  that  polishes  it.  No 
reproach  is  like  that  we  clothe  with  a  smile  and  present  with  a  bow. 

A  homely  man  of  merit  is  never  repulsive.  As  soon  as  he  is  named  his  physique  is  for- 
gotten ;  the  mind  passes  through  it  to  see  the  soul. 

Thinkers  are  as  scarce  as  gold ;  but  he  whose  thought  embraces  all  his  subjects,  who 
pursues  it  uninterruptedly  and  fearless  of  consequences,  is  a  diamond  of  enormous  size, 

Naturs  never  gives.  She  exacts  strict  pay  for  all  you  take.  She  does  not  scatter  her 
largesses  to  the  idle  and  the  careless.  She  only  pajrs  the  wages  of  your  work.  Worse 
than  that,  her  highest  fruit  she  puts  just  beyond  your  reach  to  tempt  you  on  to  your  ex- 
tremest  effort.  If  you  will  not  strain  to  your  utmost  for  it,  you  must  be  content  to  go  with- 
out it;  it  does  not  drop  into  your  hands  of  itself. —  fV,  W,  Story. 

The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain,  and  as  long  as  we  enjoy  our  work  there  is  no 
danger  of  overworking.  It  is  only  when  we  get  irritated  and  worried  that  work  begins  to 
tell  on  OS  and  wear  us  out. —  W,  W,  Story. 

» 

Don't  talk ;  let  your  pupils  talk.  Don't  tdl ;  let  your  pupils  tell.  Don't  explain ;  let 
your  pupils  explain.  If  they  cannot  explain  it  is  because  they  have  not  studied ;  and  they 
have  not  studied  probably  because  they  do  not  know  how.  This  is  your  chance.  Train 
them  how  to  study — how  to  investigate  facts,  how  to  assimilate  them.  Notice  we  say 
train,  not  show. — Normal  Exponent, 

Learning,  without  thought,  is  labor  lost;  thought,  without  learning,  is  perilous, — Con- 
fucius. 

We  learn  wisdom  from  failure  more  than  from  success ;  we  often  discover  what  will  do 
by  finding  out  what  will  not  do. — Dr.  Smiles. 

Every  day  there  should  be  implanted  in  the  mind  of  each  pupil  in  our  schools  some 
instinct  for  right  and  noble  action,  deep  and  strong.  The  day  is  well-nigh  lost  without 
this. 

When  the  object  is  to  have  thoughts,  facts,  reasonings  reproduced,  seek  to  have  them 
reproduced  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  Do  not  set  the  faculty  of  mere  verbal  memory  to 
work. '  But  when  the  words  themselves,  in  which  a  fact  is  embodied,  have  some  special 
fitness  or  beauty  of  their  own,  when  they  represent  some  scientific  datum  or  central  truth, 
then  see  that  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  expression  is  learned  by  heart. — 
y.  G.  Fitch. 

Mental  arithmetic  is  an  excellent  mental  gymnastic  because  it  compels  the  attention  to 
fall  back  upon  itself,  to  occupy  itself  with  what  is  within,  without  the  aid  of  any  material 
instrument. — Compayre. 

The  power  to  think  for  one's  self  has  too  little  standing  in  the  school,  and  we  do  not 
insist  enough  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  school  work.  Too  often  we  try  to 
wheedle  our  children  into  knowledge.  We  disguise  the  name  of  work,  mask  thought,  and 
invent  schemes  for  making  education  easy  and  pleasant.  We  give  fanciful  names  to 
branches  of  study,  make  play  with  object  lessons,  and  illustrate  all  things.  To  make  edu- 
cation amusing — ^an  easy  road  without  toil — is  to  train  up  a  race  of  men  and  women  who  will 
shun  what  is  displeasing  to  them.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard  work  in  school  if  we 
are  to  have  a  properly  trained  people ;  we  must  teach  the  value  of  work  and  overcome  the 
indifference  of  ignorance. —  The  Century. 
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Books,  no  less  than  persons,  help  largely  in  the  fonnation  of  character,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  resist  or  throw  off  their  influence.  How  important  then,  especially  for  ns 
teachers,  that  in  our  reading  we  associate  and  make  acquaintance  only  and  always  with 
the  good  and  the  great,  so  that  we  may  have  the  very  best  to  give  our  popils  and  thus  in- 
spire their  lives  with  hope. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  best  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  people  of 
great  strength  and  great  opportunities.  It  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  to  have  both 
these  things,  but  neither  of  them  is  a  necessity  to  the  man  who  has  the  spirit  and  the  pluck 
to  achieve  great  results.  Success  is  rarely  a  matter  of  accident,  always  a  matter  of  char- 
acter. The  reason  why  so  many  men  fail  is  that  so  few  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
self-denial  and  hard  work  which  success  exacts. 

The  American  Druggist  has  formulated  a  list  of  the  choicest  colors  used  in  the  arts,  as 
follows :  The  cochineal  insects  furnish  a  great  many  of  the  very  fine  colors.     Among  them 
are  the  gorgeous  carmine,  scarlet  carmine  and  purple  lakes.     The  cuttle-fish  gives  the  sepia. 
It  is  the  inky  fluid  which  the  fish  discharges  in  order  to  render  the  water  opaque  when 
attacked.     Indian  yellow  comes  from  the  camel.     Ivory  chips  produce  the  ivory  black  and 
bone  black.     The  exquisite  Prussian  blue  is  made  by  fusing  horses*  hoofs  and  other  refuse 
animal  matter  with  impure  potassium  carbonate.    This  color  was  discovered  accidentally. 
Various  lakes  are  derived  from  roots,  barks,  and  gums.     Blue-black  comes  from  the  char* 
coal  of  the  vine  stalk.     Lamp-black  is  soot  from  certain  resinous  substances.    Turkey  red 
is  mud  from  the  Madder  plant,  which  grows  in  Hindostan.     The  yellow  sap  of  a  tree  in 
Siam  produces  gamboge;  the  natives  catch  the  sap  in  cocoanut  shells.     Raw  Sienna  is  the 
natural  earth  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sienna,  Italy.     Raw  Umber  is  also  an  earth  found 
near  Umbria  and  burnt.     India  ink  is  made  from  burnt  camphor.    The  Chinese  are  the 
only  manufacturers  of  this  ink  and  they  will  not  reveal  the  secret  of  its  mannfactore. 
Mastic  is  from  the  gum  of  the  Mastic  tree  which  grows  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.     Bister 
is  the  soot  of  wood  ashes.     Very  little  Ultramarine  is  found  in  the  market.    It  is  obtained 
from  the  precious  lapis  lazuli  and  commands  a  fabulous  price.    Chinese  white  is  xlnc, 
scarlet  is  iodide  of  mercury  and  native  vermilion  is  from  the  quicksilver  ore  called  cinna- 
bar. 

Laughter  is  a  healthy  exercise,  and  wit  and  humor  universal  blessings,  given  us  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  life.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  cultivates  them  '*  within  the  limit  6i 
becoming  mirth." 

'*  The  pressing  duty  of  us  teachers,  and  one  that  should  be  iterated  and  reiterated  if  we 
would  help  to  perpetuate  our  nation,  is  to  ennoble  labor — to  preach  the  dignity  of  m««wt 
work,  to  encourage  our  youth  to  become  skilled  fanners  and  artisans,  to  ridicule  the  Calse 
notions  of  gentility  prevailing,  and  to  teach  by  precept  and  example  that  it  b  worth  and 
not  position  that  should  be  sought."  So  says  a  writer  in  the  Ohio  Monthly  who  thinks 
that  the  constant  and  urgent  appeals  for  higher  education  are  driving  American  youth  to 
disdain  and  despise  labor. 

The  proportion  of  well-taught  children  to  the  total  population  is  the  measure  of  each 
people's  wisdom  and  of  its  civilization.  The  wise  and  well-governed  State  is  that  one 
which  employs  all  means  to  find  out  and  develop  and  to  use  the  talents  that  are  bom  into 
it.  The  foolish  and  misgoverned  State  is  that  one  which  leaves  its  natural  wealth  of  intel- 
lect uncared  for. — Professor  Thomas  R,  Price, 

FtJSS  is  half  sister  to  Hurry,  and  neither  of  them  can  do  anything  without  getting  in 
their  own  way. — H,  W,  Shaw. 
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Whilb  chronic  croakers  of  varioas  kinds  are  filling  the  land  with  their  denunciations 
of  the  common  school  system  as  a  moral  disorganizer,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  New 
York  city  police  declares  that  the  common  schools  are  rapidly  educating  the  turbulent 
classes  of  that  city  into  order,  respect  for  law,  and  a  growing  reluctance  to  violent  methods 
of  impressing  public  opinion  and  securing  reforms  in  the  labor  organizations. — EducoHan, 

A  CORRBSPONDEBT  of  the  Ohio  Monthly  writes :  *<  I  am  surprised  to  find  many  teachers 
who  are  not  taking  the  Mcnihly  nor  any  other  educational  journal.  How  can  this  class  of 
teachers  be  reached  ?  There  ought  to  be  some  means  devised  either  to  weed  them  out  or 
to  supply  them  with  the  nourishment  necessary  for  a  healthy  growth.  They  stand  as 
barriers  in  the  way  of  progress.''     Correct. 

The  Popular  Educator  says  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  initiation  of  some  method 
by  which  teachers  can  be  retired  upon  a  living  income.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  such 
system  of  mendicancy.  Let  the  organization  of  the  schools  and  the  teaching  force  be  such 
as  to  lay  no  undue  burdens  on  teachers,  let  reasonable  compensation  be  given,  and  let 
teachers  learn  to  look  out  for  themselves  as  other  people  must.  Teachers  should  learn 
how  to  live.  They  should  observe  the  laws  of  health,  acquire  self-poise,  and  take  judi- 
cious care  of  their  finances,  always  living  within  their  income  and  putting  by  something 
for  A  rainy  day,  whatever  the  salary  may  be. — Ohio  Monthly, 


EDITOBIAL. 

— National  Educational  Association— On  the  evening  of  July  14th  we  started  via 
the  C.  &  O.  Railroad  to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  body  to  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
July  16-19.  At  Charlottesville  we  connected  with  the  splendid  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  train, 
running  between  New  York  and  Cincinnati — the  finest  train,  it  is  said.  In  the  country. 
Certainly  all  its  appointments  were  excellent,  and  gave  to  traveling  a  comfort  and  pleasure 
unknown  even  in  the  recent  past.  We  were  whirled  along  rapidly  through  the  wild  sce- 
nery of  the  AUeghanies  and  New  river  and  the  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  rolling 
country  bordering  on  the  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio  rivers  to  the  **  Queen  City  of  the  West." 
We  had  little  opportunity  of  seeing  its  sights.^  and  after  a  night's  rest  resumed  our  journey, 
taking  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  This  runs  through  a  fine  country,  crossed  by 
deep-cnt  rivers  and  ranges  of  low  hills,  beautifully  diversified,  and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  cul- 
tivation. We  were  joined  on  the  way  by  many  teachers  having  the  same  destination. 
We  reached  Nashville  about  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  were  assigned  quarters  at  the  Maxwell 
House,  one  of  the  best  equipped  hotels  in  the  city. 

Already  a  large  number  of  teachers  had  gathered  and  the  exercises  of  the  meeting  had 
been  commenced.  A  grand  barbecue  at  Richland  Park  in  West  Nashville,  given  by  Dr. 
William  Morrow,  one  of  Nashville's  richest  and  most  enterprising  citizens,  and  attended 
by  more  than  five  thousand  visitors,  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  speeches  of  welcome 
and  the  responses.  Governor  Ro.  L.  Taylor  made  the  opening  address  and  was  followed 
by  the  Mayor  of  Nashville,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee.  Responses  were  made  by  President  A.  P.  Marble  and  others 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  day  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Many  friendships  were  begun  that  strengthened  with  the  progress  of  the  meeting,  and  an 
easy  social  intercourse  established  that  contributed  no  little  to  the  subsequent  pleasure  of 
the  occasion. 

The  regnlar  sessions  of  the  Association  began  Tuesday  evening  with  the  address  of 
President  Marble,  and  a  discussion  of  the  Manual  Training  question.    The  General  Asso- 
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dation  held  its  meetings  regularly  in  the  forenoon  and  the  erening.  The  Depaitments 
met  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  leading  men,  and 
many  valuable  papers  were  read  by  such  men  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass^  £.  E. 
White,  Cincinnati ;  F.  W.  Parker,  Chicago ;  C  M.  Woodward,  St,  Louis;  Henry  A.  Wise, 
Baltimore ;  Bishop  J.  J.  Keane,  Washington;  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston;  Hon.  A.  S.  Dra- 
per, New  York;  B,  A.  Hinsdale,  Michigan  University;  W.  H.  Payne,  Nashville;  Chas. 
F.  Smith,  Nashville;  Alex.  Hogg,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Rev.  W.  A.  Candler,  Georgit. 
Many  ladies  read  papers  also.  Prominent  among  them  were  Mrs.  F.  S.  Parker,  Chicago; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Hailman,  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Miss  Norah  A.  Smith,  California;  Miss  M.  E.  But, 
Chicago.  The  papers  were,  many  of  them,  quite  long  so  that  less  time  than  usual  was  left 
for  oral  discussion.  The  papers  generally  were  carefully  prepared  and  scholarly,  and  the 
volume  of  proceedings  will  be  a  very  valuable  one.  The  subjects  which  elicited  most 
interest  were  the  Kindergarten,  Industrial  Education,  and  the  question  of  Denominatioul 
Schools.  All  the  discussions  were  frank,  yet  in  good  temper.  The  trend  of  the  discus- 
sions indicated  that  the  true  place  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  Industrial  Education  is 
becoming  better  understood,  and  that  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  their  valae 
as  educational  factors  will  be  better  appreciated  and  they  will  in  some  form  have  a  place 
in  every  complete  scheme  of  public  education.  The  meeting  was  regarded  as  a  decided 
success.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  growlers  everybody  was  pleased.  The  airange- 
ments  for  the  meetings  were  very  satisfactory ;  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  people 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Friday  evening,  Jaly  19th,  the 
Association  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  its  high  appreciation  of  the  success 
of  the  meeting  and  the  efforts  made  for  its  entertainment,  and  of  the  great  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  visit  to  Nashville. 

The  Association  decided  to  hold  its  next  session  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  provided  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made.  It  was  determined  to  hold  the  meeting  somewhat  earlier,  if 
possible — as  near  as  practicable  to  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Department  of  Superinteod- 
ence  will  hold  its  next  session  in  New  York  instead  of  Washington  as  usual. 

Of  the  four  or  five  thousand  teachers  present  there  was  only  one,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  from  Virginia.  The  South  in  general  was  well  represented,  and  has  more  membcn 
of  the  Directory  than  ever  before.  The  second  and  sixth  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
General  Association  come  from  Southern  States,  while  the  names  of  eleven  appear  among 
the  officers  of  the  Departments.  Much  enthusiasm  has  been  awakened,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  the  South  shall  take  a  deeper  interest  and  a  more  prominent  part  in  this 
organization,  which  is  national  in  its  aims  and  is  composed  of  many  of  the  most  promiaefit 
educators  of  the  country. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are :  President,  James  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kansas; 
Secretary,  W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Treasurer,  Edwin  C.  Hewitt,  Normal,  IlL 
Already  these  officers  have  commenced  preparing  for  the  next  session,  and  if  well  directed 
energy  can  accomplish  it  the  meeting  at  St.  Paul  will  be  a  grand  success. 

Nashville  is  a  fine  city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cumberland,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  section,  and  its  whole  appea^ 
ance  indicates  business  enterprise  and  financial  prosperity.  It  contains  a  number  of  fiae 
public  buildings,  and  its  private  residences  are  suggestive  of  wealth  and  cultivated  taste. 
The  State  House  occupies  a  commanding  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  views 
from  its  dome  are  very  fine.  The  city  presents  rare  educational  facilities.  Besides  its 
excellent  sjrstem  of  public  schools,  with  its  handsome  and  commodious  school  buildingSi 
it  contains  many  private  schools  of  unusual  excellence.  On  its  western  border  is  Vasdcr* 
bilt  University  with  its  liberal  endowment,  its  varied  courses  of  study,  its  fine  buikUags 
and  its  broad  and  beautiful  campus.  In  the  opposite  quarter  is  the  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege— an  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Food, 
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and  which  under  its  efficient  head,  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  edu- 
cating teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  South.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Mont- 
gomeiy  Bell  Academy  and  the  University  school  for  boys,  and  the  Nashville  College  for 
young  ladies,  Ward's  Seminary,  Woolwine  High  School,  St.  Cecilia  Academy  and  others 
for  girls.  There  are  also  two  first-class  business  colleges.  Nashville  is  likewise  a  centre 
of  learning  for  the  colored  f)eopIe.  Fisk  University,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  has 
large  and  imposing  buildings  and  an  attendance  of  over  500  students.  Central  Tennessee 
College,  established  in  1865,  has  an  attendance  of  about  360.  Both  these  institutions  are 
open  to  both  sexes.  Roger  Williams  University  teaches  full  collegiate  courses  and  theology. 
It  was  founded  in  1866;  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
about  300  students.  The  Meharry  Medical  College  annually  turns  out  about  seventy  col- 
ored M.  D.'s. 

Six  railroads  enter  Nashville,  and  it  is  amply  supplied  with  horse,  electric,  and  dummy- 
lines  of  street  railway,  putting  every  part  of  the  city  in  easy  reach  of  its  business  houses. 
The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  very  rapid  and  substantial  within  the  last  decade,  and  the 
promise  for  the  future  is  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

— It  is  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  our  English  tongue  is  still  under- 
going changes,  not  only  in  its  orthography  and  syntax,  but  in  other  directions  also.  Pho- 
netic spelling  has  many  advocates,  and  in  several  of  our  exchanges  there  are  pages  devoted 
exclusively  to  articles  written  in  that  style.  Then,  too,  everybody  knows  how  our  gram- 
mars differ  as  to  constructions,  etc.  At  a  recent  convention  of  American  scholars  a  paper 
was  read  favoring  the  elimination  from  the  language  of  "  shall "  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
future  tense,  and  no  less  distinguished  a  scholar  than  Professor  Marsh  endorsed  the  paper, 
advising  all  scholars  to  accept  the  change  as  inevitable  and  as  a  real  improvement  to  the 
langaage. 

— The  Normal  Institute  held  in  the  city  of  Lynchburg  during  the  month  of  July,  was  a 
very  notable  success.  About  four  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance  and  they  ^ere 
iairly  representative,  not  only  of  the  various  sections  of  the  State,  but  of  its  teaching  force 
as  well.  It  was  our  happy  privilege  to  spend  two  days  in  pleasant  association  with  them, 
and  we  were  very  much  pleased  with  what  we  saw  and  heard  of  the  character  and  methods 
of  the  instruction  given  and  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  institute.  The  public  school 
building  in  which  the  institute  was  held  is  a  model  in  construction  and  arrangement  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  everywhere  the  hand  of  a  master  in  organization  and  management 
was  apparent.  Superintendent  Glass  is  certainly  well  equipped  for  such  work.  He 
seemed  to  be  omnipotent  as  well  as  omnipresent.  There  was,  so  far  as  we  could  see  or 
judge,  absolutely  no  friction.  He  had  associated  with  him  a  corps  of  instructors  that 
might  well  be  a  pride  and  an  inspiration  to  him.  Professor  Sheib  in  Psychology,  Professor 
Fry  in  Geography,  Miss  Gash  in  History  and  Grammar,  Miss  Parrish  in  Arithmetic,  Mrs. 
Strother  in  Elocution  and  Voice  Culture,  Miss  McGehee  (Miss  Locke  left  before  we  arrived) 
in  Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling,  and  Miss  Griswold  in  Primary  Reading  and  Model  School 
Work,  are  fully  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  educational  thought  of  the  day,  and  are 
surpassed  by  none  in  skill  and  efficiency  in  teaching.  The  exercises  were  conducted  with 
all  the  system  and  regularity  of  the  best  ordered  school,  while  the  earnestness  and  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher-pupils  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  congratulate  Superintendent  Glass  upon  the  grand  success  of  his  institute.  If  he 
can  carry  out  his  plan  of  a  three  years'  course,  can  secure  the  services  of  the  same  corps  of 
iostmctors,  and  the  attendance  of  the  same  teachers  throughout  the  course,  he  will  have 
accomplished  a  work  of  incalculable  value  to  the  public  schools  of  Virginia. 

With  much  diffidence  and  hesitation,  we  beg  leave  to  mention  one  objection  we  have  to 
the  work  of  the  institute.    We  heard  erudite  lectures  upon  subjects  which  have  no  place 
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in  the  curriculam  of  our  common  schools,  particularly  those  in  the  ctnmtry  ;  and  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  are  working  in  country  schools,  it  seems  to  us  that 
such  lectures  are  not  of  practical  value.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  object  and  teodeacy  of 
such  instruction  is  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  in  general  culiure,  nor  that  their  effi- 
ciency is  increased  in  proportion  to  such  improvement.  Still,  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  schools,  we  think  it  ought  to  be  the  direct  aim  of  all  institute  work  to  help  teachen 
along  the  line  of  their  regular  work,  rather  than  to  lead  them  on  excursions  into  distast 
fields,  however  rich  and  attractive  they  may  be,  with  which  their  regular  work  has  little  or 
no  connection. 

— It  is  announced  from  Chautauqua  that  the  American  Institute  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
will  shortly  be  formed  there,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  American  Insdtate 
of  Hebrew.  The  governing  body  will  consist  of  twelve  members,  among  whom  will  be 
Professor  Francis  Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ;  Willis  J.  Beecher, 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  Charles  Rufus  Brown,  Newton  Theological  Seminary; 
George  L.  Burroughs,  Amherst  College ;  T.  W.  Bartlett,  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Divioitjr 
School,  Philadelphia;  Edward  Cartis,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, Chicago;  W.  R. 
Harper,  of  Yale;  M.  S.  Barrett,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111. ;  and  Mams 
t).  Beall,  of  Boston.  The  Institute  will  provide  instruction  in  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible  in  the  ancient  and  modem  versions,  and  in  Biblical  history  and  literature.  The 
work  will  be  done  through  summer  schools  organized  by  local  boards,  schools  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chautauqua  assemblies,  correspondence  schools  in  Hebrew,  New  Testament 
Greek,  the  English  Bible,  and  the  Semitic  languages,  and  courses  of  examinations  based 
on  an  original  plan  of  study.  Besides  the  twelve  directors,  there  will  be  associate  md 
honorary  members  drawn  from  among  the  leading  Old  and  New  Testament  scholars  of 
this  country  and  Earope.  The  headquarters  of  the  Institute  will  be  either  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  or  New  York. 

The  project  of  university  extension  also  took  shape  at  a  conference  recently  held  there. 
Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely.  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  Professor  W.  Starr,  Professor 
W.  D.  McClintock,  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Beckley,  and  Professor  Boyesen  delivered  addiesMi, 
Dr.  Broadus  will  preside  at  the  meeting  of  prospective  lecturers  under  the  new  plan.  The 
idea  is  to  stimulate  among  Chautauquans  the  desire  for  such  instruction  in  their  own  tovm, 
and  also  to  supply  competent  professors  to  meet  the  demand  thus  created.  Professor  Fred. 
W.  Starr  will  be  the  agent  of  this  novel  bureau  and  his  address  will  be  at  New  Haves. 
Dr.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  has  taken  an  especially  active  part  in  the  movemeat, 
does  not  think  American  universities  are  yet  ready  for  the  co-operation  that  Is  now  in  force 
among  the  older  universities  of  England.  Elach  is  busy  with  its  own  ai&irs  and  needs  all 
its  funds  for  its  present  work ;  whereas  Chautauqua,  which  acts  as  a  great  educational 
clearing-house,  bringing  students  and  teachers  together,  possesses  every  facility  for  pnM^ 
cuting  the  work  with  the  largest  prospect  of  success.  The  plan  will  involve  considerable 
expense,  but  it  will  put  university  instruction  and  possibly  university  degrees  within  reach 
of  many  who  otherwise  could  never  hope  to  attain  either. 

— As  we  go  to  press  the  telegraph  brings  the  announcement  that  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris 
has  received  from  President  Harrison  the  appointment  to  the  Commissionership  of  Edaca- 
tion  vice  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson. 

As  a  change  had  to  be  made  in  this  office,  we  are  glad  that  the  appointment  has  fallen 
to  Dr.  Harris.  He  has  had  large  experience  in  educational  work,  and  is  an  antbor  and 
editor  of  fine  reputation.  He  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Sl  Laibs, 
but  for  several  years  past  has  been  engaged  entirely  in  literary  and  scientific  work.  He 
is  a  resident  of  Concord,  Mass. 
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—We  want  the  name  and  post-oiTice  address  of  every  teacher  in  Virginia,  whether  en- 
gaged in  public  or  private  school  work,  who  is  not  a  subscriber  to  an  educational  journal, 
and  we  invoke  the  aid  of  every  reader  of  this  Journal  in  securing  this  information.  It 
will  require  very  little  time  or  effort  for  each  one  to  make  up  such  a  list  from  his  own 
acquaintance  and  forward  it  to  us,,  and  we  will  be  grateful  for  the  favor. 


Book  Notices. 

A  HIGHER  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  for  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  Henry  E.  Chambers,  author  of  "  A  School  History  of  the  United  States,"  etc.  New 
Orleans :  Published  by  F.  F.  Hansell  &  Bro. 

The  making  of  a  go0{/  school  history  is  a  very  difficult  task.  It  should  not  go  largely 
into  detail ;  and  yet,  unless  the  main  facts  are  given  and  set  forth  systematically  and  in 
proper  order,  it  will  become  practically  valueless  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  constant 
reference  to  other  works,  which  it  would  thus  involve.  The  making  of  such  a  book  is, 
therefore,  largely  a  matter  of  taste  or  judgment  as  to  what  shall  be  put  before  the  student 
oat  of  the  great  mass  of  useable  material.  The  book  before  us  is,  in  many  respects,  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen.  It  contains  much  not  found  in  other  similar  histories,  while 
much  that  is  familiar  in  them  is  omitted  here.  At  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  a  large  book 
—containing,  as  it  does,  438  pages  exclusive  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
CoRstitution  and  the  index.  But  it  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  much  space  is  occu- 
pied with  illustrations,  "notes,**  "questions,"  "blackboard  forms,'*  "topical  review 
forms,*'  "  review  questions,*'  etc.,  so  that  the  actual  matter  of  the  book  is  no  more  than  is 
usnaily  found  in  such  histories.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  admirable.  After  a  brief  intro- 
duction the  subject  is  treated  in  five  periods :  Period  of  Discovery,  covering  eighty-five 
pages ;  Period  of  Colonization,  sixty  eight  pages ;  Period  of  Colonial  Development,  forty- 
eight  pages ;  Period  of  Revolution,  fifty-eight  pages ;  Period  of  Independence,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages,  to  the  present  year.  The  Revolutionary  War  is  treated  in  twenty  six 
pages,  and  the  Civil  War,  from  the  election  of  Buchanan  to  the  first  election  of  Grant,  in 
sixty-one  pages.  The  causes  which  led  to  these  wars,  respectively,  are  clearly  traced  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  fairness  and  honest 
patriotism  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  earnest  inquirer  after  the  truth.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  issues  from  Northern  presses, 
and  the  few  errors  it  contains  will  be  readily  corrected  by  the  intelligent  reader. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER.  The  Eclectic  Press.  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  Aig^A  class  Reader  and  is  a  fitting  conclusion  of  this  valuable  series.  The 
selections  are  from  the  very  best  authors  in  the  English  language,  about  one-third  of  whom 
are  Americans  and  four,  we  believe.  Southern.  Each  selection  is  preceded  by  a  brief 
biographical  note  of  the  author,  and  these  notes  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
It  contains  only  ten  illustrations,  but  they  are  very  fine.  If  we  were  to  find  any  fault  with 
the  book  it  would  be  in  the  disproportion  of  the  prose  to  the  poetry. 

STEPPING-STONES  TO  READING.  A  Primer.  By  Anna  B.  Badlam,  Rice  Train- 
ing  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  author  of  "  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading,** 
"  Little  Folks'  Alphabet  of  Number.**  "  Aids  to  Number."  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Publishers. 

This  is  both  a  primer  and  a  first  reader,  and  is  designed  to  be  supplementary  to  the 

author's  "  Suggestive  Lessons.**     The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 

work  is  complete  and  thorough.     It  is  printed  in  phonic  type,  that  is,  the  silent  letters  are 

noted  by  hair  line  letters,  letters  sounded  as  one  joined  together,  and  vowel  sounds  are 
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marked  when  there  is  nothing  to  aid  the  child  in  getting  the  correct  soimd.    We  aie 
delighted  with  the  book. 

THE  STUDENT'S  OUTLINE  HISTORICAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND.  By  T.  C. 
Roney,  Instructor  in  History,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  8c  Co.,  Publishers.     Introduction  price,  25  cents. 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  English  History.  It  can  also  be  used  effectively  with  a 
class  in  English  Literature. 

AIDS  FOR  TEACHING  GENERAL  HISTORY,  including  a  List  of  Books  Ream- 
mended  for  a  Working  School  Library.  By  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  Teacher  of  Htstorj  in 
the  Oswego  Normal  School,  New  York,  and  author  of  Studies  in  General  Histocy. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

This  is  a  brief  essay  on  the  teaching  of  History,  with  a  most  excellent  catalogue  of 
books,  maps  and  other  helps  for  the  teacher's  work,  which  can  but  be  useful.  It  will, 
however,  require  considerable  money  to  furnish  such  an  equipment  as  is  here  recommended. 

0 

THE  FIRST  THREE  BOOKS  OF  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  with  Introduction,  Commea. 
tary  and  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Hillhonse  Pro* 
fessor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College.     Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  school  edition  of  the  author's  work  in  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Anthois. 
The  Commentary  has  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  the  Introduction  has  been  sim- 
plified and  enlarged  and  the  Vocabulary  has  been  prepared  from  the  poem  itself,  but  with 
the  use  of  Seber's  Index^  Frobwein's  VerhuMy  Ebeling's  Lexicon^  and  Seiler-Capelle's 
W^rterbuch, 

THE  BEECHWOOD  TRAGEDY.  A  Tale  of  the  Chickahominy,  by  M.  J.  Hiw. 
Richmond,  Va. :  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  Publishers.     241  pp.     Price,  50  cents. 

Miss  Haw  is  a  teacher  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  and  a  valued  contributor  to  the 
Journal.  She  has  given  us  a  real  Virginia  novel,  which  we  propose  to  notice  more  fvBy 
in  our 'next  number.     The  work  of  the  publishers  is  done  in  excellent  style. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  follow- 
ing valuable  documents :  Contributions  to  American  Educational  History*,  edited  by  Her- 
bert B.  Adams.  No.  3.  The  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  \» 
Smith;  No.  4.  History  of  Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Fite 
School  System,  by  Colyer  Meriwether,  A.  B. ;  No.  5.  Education  in  Georgia,  by  Chsrks 
Edgeworth  Jones ;  No.  6.  History  of  Education  in  Florida,  by  George  Gary  Bush,  Ph.  D.; 
No.  7.  Higher  Education  in  Wisconsin,  by  William  F.  Allen  and  David  £.  Spencer. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  published  July  20th,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  ^uJuspem, 
by  Hiram  Corson,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Cornell  University. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  to  the  student  some  lines  of  Shakespearian  study  which  maj 
serve  to  introduce  him  to  the  study  of  the  Plays  as  plays.  The  commentaries  presented 
on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  isd 
Antony  and  CleofMitra,  aim  chiefly  to  present  the  points  of  view  which  are  demanded  fcr 
a  proper  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  general  attitude  toward  things,  and  his  resoltisi 
dramatic  art.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  moral  spirit  with  which  he  worked,  as  dii- 
tinguished  from  a  moralizing  spirit,  which  it  seems  all-important  to  appreciate.  Heren 
consists  the  transcendent  educating  value  of  the  Plays.     To  come  into  the  fuUest  posnhle 
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sympathy  with  this  moral  proportion,  with  this  harmony  and  truthfulness,  should  be  the 
highest  aim  of  Shakespearian  culture. 

They  also  announce  for  early  issue,  ** Selections  from  Wordsworth,'*  edited  by  A.  J. 
George,  A.  M.,  the  editor  of  IVordsworth' s  Prelude.  The  selections  are  of  especial 
interest  to  teachers  and  students  of  literature,  since  they  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  with  a  view  to  showing  the  growth  of  the  poet's  mind.  They  embrace  all  of  Words- 
worth's best  work  and  are  extended  so  as  to  give  the  best  representation  of  his  entire  work. 
The  1 68  selections  are  accompanied  by  notes,  topographical  and  critical,  rather  than  lin- 
guistic. The  book  shows  the  same  wise  judgment  in  selection  and  critical  skill  in  editing 
as  mtt  with  such  favor  in  the  Prelude. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  published  Fractions :  A  Teachers'  Manual  of  Objective  and 
Oral  Work,  by  Helen  F.  Page,  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
This  hand-book  has  been  prepared  to  help  teachers  who  are  trying  to  present  the  subject  of 
Commcm  Fractions  in  a  natural,  interesting  and,  at  the  same  time,  systematic  manner. 
Sample  lessons  are  given  for  objective  work  in  all  the  operations,  the  material  suggested 
being  card-t>oard  disks  and  the  measures,  yards,  bushels,  gallons,  etc.  Problems  abound, 
^d  a  system  of  illustration  of  fractional  facts  by  color-diagrams  is  introduced.  By  means 
of  this  S3rstem  of  representation  a  child  may  teach  himself  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time.  A 
pamphlet  for  pupils'  use,  containing  over  three  hundred  examples  illustrated  by  color- dia- 
grams, accompanies  the  Teachers'  Manual. 

They  will  also  publish  in  August  The  Irregular  Verbs  of  Attic  Prose,  their  Forms, 
Prominent  Meanings,  and  Important  Compounds,  together  with  Lists  of  Related  Words  and 
English  Derivatives,  by  Addison  Hogue,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. The  material  treated  in  this  book  is  here  much  fuller  than  in  the  lists  of  irregular 
verbs  in  the  grammars,  and  much  more  accessible  than  in  the  lexicons.  The  book  con- 
tains, after  the  Regular  Verbs — pure,  mute  and  liquid — the  Irregular  Verbs  of  Attic  Prose 
in  alphabetical  order.  Prominent  meanings  and  special  uses  of  frequent  occurrence  are 
given,  often  illustrated  by  translated  examples.  The  most  important  compounds  are  added, 
and  also  many  related  words — forming  a  very  practical  sort  of  introduction  to  word- forma- 
tion. The  first  declension  alone  is  represented  by  about  400  substantives,  and  this  indicates 
the  range  of  vocabulary.  The  English  Derivatives,  of  which  there  are  over  450,  will 
prove,  it  is  hoped,  an  attractive  feature  to  teachers  and  students  alike.  To  the  latter  they 
will  be  an  additional  support  in  learning  some  five  or  six  hundred  Greek  words,  and  will 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  their  own  tongue. 

They  will  have  ready  about  September  i.  Common  School  Song- Reader,  A  Music- 
Reader  for  Schools  of  Mixed  Grades,  by  W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  This  book  is  designed  to  adapt  and  apply 
the  principles  of  the  *<  National  System  "  of  musical  instruction  to  those  schools  where  the 
special  conditions  and  grading  are  such  that  the  full  and  regularly  graded  series  cannot  be 
so  conveniently  and  effectively  used.  While  containing  an  interesting  repertory  of  school 
songs,  new  and  old,  which  fits  it  for  use  where  systematic  instruction  in  music  is  not 
attempted,  it  is  especially  intended  for  those  schools  in  which  the  principles  of  elementary 
iastmction  and  singing  by  note  are  to  be  taken  up  according  to  the  most  approved  methods. 
Very  full  instructions  for  teachers  are  given  at  each  step.  Besides  the  work  in  the  reading 
coarse,  a  collection  of  easy  pleasing  songs  in  one,  two  and  three  parts  (with  Bass  Clef,) 
will  be  found. 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  about  October  i.  History  of  the  Roman  People. 
By  Professor  W.  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  will  replace  the  second 
part  of  Myers'  Outlines  of  Ancient  History  (introduction  price,  I1.40). 

This  sketch  of  Roman  history  will  place  especial  emphasis  upon  two  series  of  events : 
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first,  the  policy  and  process  by  which  the  Roman  Dominion  was  secured  and  organized 
during  the  Republic,  its  reorganization  under  the  Empire,  and  final  dismpcion  at  the  time 
of  the  German  migrations ;  secondly,  the  social  and  economical  causes  of  the  failure  of 
self-government  among  the  Romans,  and  the  working  of  the  saune  forces  under  the  Em- 
pire ;  in  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  religion  among  the  Romans  will  be  csrefaOj 
traced. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  in  preparation,  and  to  be  issued  August  1st,  Topics  in  Geog- 
raphy, by  W.  F.  Nichols.  This  is  not  a  text-book,  but  a  specific  course,  a  systematic 
enumeration  of  the  items  or  classes  of  items  to  be  taught  in  each  of  the  grades,  with  soa^ 
thing  of  the  methods  of  presentation,  all  built  upon  the  general  plan  of  language-work 
done  in  our  schools. 

— GradoHm — A  First  Latin  Reader,  by  Heatley  &  Kingdon.  Revised  for  Amerieai 
Schools  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston.  iBtn- 
duction  price,  40  cents.  Contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  anecdotes  in  groups  of  ten,  eidi 
group  illustrating  certain  systems  of  inflected  forms,  and  certain  principles  of  ffstax.  It 
is  a  charming  reading  book  for  young  Latin  scholars.  The  American  edition  will  be  pob- 
lished  in  August  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  August  1st,  Modem  Facts  and  Ancient  Fancies  ia 
Geography :  a  Hand-book  for  Teachers,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  a  practical  teacher  and 
also  very  favorably  known  as  a  professional  geographer  and  as  a  world  wide  traveler. 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  in  August,  Myers'  General  History,  by  P.  V.  N. 
Myers,  President  of  Belmont  College.  This  book  is  based  upon  the  author's  "Andcit 
History"  and  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,"  and  is  characterized  by  the  sameqiaii- 
ties  as  mark  the  earlier  works.  It  is  believed  that  the  difficult  task  which  the  aatbor  set 
for  himself,  of  compressing  the  fourteen  hundred  or  more  pages,  comprising  the  two  text- 
books mentioned,  into  a  single  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  has  been  acoon* 
plished  without  impairment  either  of  the  interest  or  of  the  easy  flow  of  the  narratioB. 
The  book  is  provided  with  between  twenty  and  thirty  colored  maps,  besides  nearly  tvo 
hundred  sketch-maps,  woodcuts  and  photogravures. 

— Well,  I  never ! ! !  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  No  doubt  you  were  surprised  at  the 
exclamation  from  my  lips,  but  I  have  just  finished  counting  up  my  profits  for  the  past 
month.  Well,  I  have  struck  it  rich.  A  short  time  ago  I  ran  across  an  advertisement  of 
B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  as  I  wanted  employment  at  the  time  I  wrote  to 
them,  and  they  have  taken  hold  of  me  like  a  brother  and  placed  me  in  a  position  to  make 
money  faster  than  I  ever  did  before.    <<  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


The  Magazines. 

THE  MIDSUMMER  CENTURY.  A  genuine  midsuramer  number  is  The  Cbnturv  for  Aofost, 
with  its  opcninR  article  on  "  The  Stream  of  Pleasure — ^the  River  Thames."  Little  and  big.  tberrart 
twenty  pictures  in  this  article  alone.  Mrs.  Foote's  "  Afternoon  at  a  Ranch  "  has  also  a  midsaniBMr 
air.  Remington,  artist  and  writer  describes  with  pen  and  pencil  his  outing  with  the  Cheyenocs.  A 
group  of  well-known  wood-engravers  describe  in  their  own  lang^iage,  and  with  drawings  and  eoenr* 
ings  by  each,  a  wood-engraver's  camp  on  the  Connecticut  river,  as  well  as  the  methods  <xtbe 
American  school  of  wood-engraving.  A  highly  interesting  chapter  in  the  Kennao  series  deacnto 
"Slate  Criminals  at  the  Kara  Mines."  George  W.  Cable  gives  the  histor>*  of  "The  '  HaoBW 
House '  in  Royal  Street."  Edward  Bellamy  has  a  short  stoo'  called  "  A  Positive  Rookance."  And  a 
this  number  is  begun  a  three-part  story  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  ("  Uncle  Remus  ")  entitled  "The 
Old  Bascom  Place."  The  frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  magazine  is  a  portrait  of  Alfred  TeoB^ 
son  from  one  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  celebrated  photographs.  In  Tennyson,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  ioddatfinv 
discusses  the  relation  of  the  English  Bible  to  English  literature.  There  is  an  unusual  number  w 
poems.  In  "  Open  Letters  "  there  is  a  communication  which  gives  a  sketch  of  the  varioas  peasioa 
schemes  hitherto  presented  by  the  Grand  Army  committees,  the  estimated  amounts  of  their  cost,  vA 
the  total  expenses  of  the  Government  on  this  account  at  present. 
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SCRIBNEK*5  MAGAZINE  for  August.  Contents:  Tennyson,  frontispiece.  Form  in  Lawn 
Tennis,  by  James  Dwight»  M  D.  The  Master  of  Baliantrae — X,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (begun 
in  November,  1888 ;  to^>e  continued).  Tarpon  Fishing  in  Florida,  by  Robert  Grant.  Memories,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  Nocturne,  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  Electricity  in  Lightning,  by  Henry  Mor* 
ton.  A  Pagan  Incantation,  by  H.  H.  Boyesen.  How  to  Feed  a  Railway,  by  Benjamm  Norton.  The 
New  Poverty,  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  A  Monster  of  My  Acquaintance,  bv  E.  C.  Martin. 
Tenn)'son's  t"irst  Flight,  by  Henry  van  Dyke.    The  Two  Locksley  Halls,  by  T  R.  Lounsbur>'. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  August :  The  Spirit  of  Manual  Training, 
by  Prof.  C.  H.  Henderson.  Aenosticism  and  Christianity,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.  Life  in 
the  Solomon  Islands,  by  • ..  M.  Woodford,  illustrated.  '*  Scientific  Charity,"  by  A.  G.  Warner,  Ph.  D. 
The  Influence  of  Race  in  History,  by  M.  Gustave  Le  Bon.  The  stone  Age  in  Heathen  Sweden,  by 
W.  H  Larrabee,  illustrated.  Electrical  Waves,  by  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ph.  D.  The  Wastes  of  Modem 
Civilization,  I,  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.  Home-Made  Apparatus,  by  Prof.  lohn  F.  Woodhull. 
The  Defensive  Armor  of  Plants,  by  M.  Henry  dc  Varigny  Blood- Vengeance  ana  Pardon  in  Albania, 
by  Herr  J.  Okie.  Mr  Mallock  on  Optimism,  by  W.  D.  Le  Sueur.  Savage  Life  in  South  America,  by 
daptain  John  Page.  Sketch  of  Lavoisier,  with  portrait.  Editor's  Table  :  The  Johnstown  Disaster  ; 
Mental  Growth  from  Manual  Training;  Bruno*s  Statue  at  Rome.  Literary  Notices.  Popular  Mis- 
cellany.   Notes. 

THE  FORl'M.  Contents  for  August :  The  Republican  Program,  by  John  G.  Carlisle.  Government 
bv  Aliens,  by  Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe.  The  Problem  of  Poverty,  by  Edward  Atkinson.  Methods 
of  Ballot  Reform,  by  Judge  George  Hoadly.  The  Transformation  of  New  England,  by  A.  L.  Bartlett. 
Canada's  Form  of  Government,  by  Judge  James  M.  Love.  The  Abuse  of  Fiction,  by  Walter  Lewin. 
Prohibition  and  License,  by  Senator  John  f.  Innills.  The  Extinction  of  Leisure,  bv  Alfred  H.  Peters. 
Defects  of  the  Coroner  System,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott. 

LIPPINCOTT'S.  Contents  for  August:  An  Invention  of  the  Enemy,  by  WMlliam  H.  Babcock. 
George  W.  Childs's  Recollections,  III.  A  Rhyme  of  Old  Song,  a  poem,  by  Daniel  L.  Dawson.  A 
Literar>'  Boarder,  by  Rollo  Ogden.  Verestchagin  and  his  Work,  by  B.  Macgahan.  Floods  and  their 
Causes,  by  Felix  L.  Oswald.  Destiny,  a  poem,  by  Dora  Read  Goodale.  Personal  Recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  James  M.  Scovel.  With  Gauge  &  Swallow,  XII— The  "  Long  Vacation  "—by 
Albion  W.  Tour{i;ee.  Why  I  Deny  Evolution,  by  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill.  Magicians  and  Feather- Dusters, 
by  J.  K.  Wethenll.  Where  is  Mr.  Stevenson  ?  by  Melville  Philips.  French  Propriety,  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. About  Foot-Lights,  by  William  S.  Walsh.  New  Books,  by  H.  C.  Walsh.  Everj-  Day's 
Record. 

ST.  NICHOLAS.  Contents  for  August :  Frontispiece :  The  First  Ride.  Discovered,  poem . 
Little  Menan  Light.  The  Dance  of  the  Daisies,  verse.  Escaping  a  Shower,  jingle.  The  Value  of 
an  Egyptian  Girl^  Gold  Necklace.  The  Rain  Harp,  verse.  Midsummer  Pirates.  A  Portrait,  verse. 
The  Mory  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The  Ston-  of  the  Flower,  verse.  Captain  Duck.  An  Invitation, 
picture.  The  Little  Persian  Princess.  A  Nlutiny  on  a  Gold  Ship.  The  Road  Runner.  The  Artist's 
Uanghter,  picture.  The  Shag  Back  Panther.  Sweet  Peas,  verse.  Among  the  Florida  Keys,  chapters 
V.  VI,  VII,  VIII.  Vacation,  verse.  An  August  Day  at  the  Sea-shore,  picture.  The  Bunny  Stories. 
The  Bunnies' Garden.  Jingle.  Nell's  Fairv  Tale,  verse.  From  Our  Scrap-Book.  Flower  Ladies. 
Water  Lilies,  picture.    The  Letter- Box.    Tfie  Riddle- Box. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY,  Edited  by  William  T.  Harris.  Volume 
XXI,  No.  3.  Contents  :  A  Study  of  the  Iliad,  Book  VI,  by  Denton  J.  Snider.  Shakespeare's  "Son- 
nets," by  Gertrude  Garrigues.  A  Universal  Telos  the  Presupposition  of  all  Inquiry,  by  Wm.  Boulting. 
Leibnitz's  Critique  of  Locke  (Tr.),  Alfred  G.  Langley.  Bonaventura's  "The' Soul's  Progress  in 
God"  (Tr.),by  Thomas  Davidson.  Notes  and  Discussions,  "  Kant's  Ethics  :  TheClavis  to  an  Index, 
by  James  Edmunds."     Book  Notices.    Books  Received. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  for  August  is  an  open  air  number,  full  of  things  to  be  done  out-of-doors  ;  geolo- 
izing,  boating  and  the  making  of  wild  flower  books.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  bread-making,  which  Mrs. 
Vhite  descril^  as  the  Boston  Public  School  girls  do  it,  could  not  be  carried  on  out-of-doors  also. 
The  number  Is  largely  written  by  travelers  and  sight-seers.  Mrs  General  Fr6mont  describes  her 
"Camping  Near  the  Giant  Trees"  in  the  early  California  days.  Vfiss  Risley  Seward,  "In  the 
Meadows  at  Trianon."  writes  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  visit  she  made  to  the  famous  playgound  of 
Marie  Antoinette  ana  her  Court,  with  a  glimpse  of  those  great  Frenchmen,  Thiers  and  Laboulaye. 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  in  "  Queen  Mary's  Child-Garden,"  gives  an  account  of  a  day  she  spent  last  year  on 
the  islet  of  Inc'hmahome,  where  Manr  Queen  of  Scots  abode  for  a  time  when  she  was  a  little  ^irl. 
"Fishing  in  Tweed  and  Yarrow,"  with  its  beautiful  engravings  of  the  historic  river  scenery,  is  a 
most  readable  fishing  paper  by  Andrew  Lang.  Then  there  is  a  touchuig  melodious  ballad  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Sponford  of  that  saddest  joumeyer,  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  The  story-element  is  of  fine  quality.  The  poems  of  the  number  arc  by  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Toel  Benton,  Mrs.  Whiton-stone  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spoflford.  "  Men  and  Thing;s  " 
is  full  of  bright  anecdote  and  talk.  "The  Court  Calendar,"  by  L.  J.  Bridgman,  is  very  amusing 
this  month. 

THE  HOME  MAKER  for  August  comes  with  a  full  and  interesting  table  of  contents.  Frontis- 
piece, .Mrs.  M.  C.  Hungerford,  editor  of  Home  Work  for  Home  Makers.  Editorial :  A  Word  to 
Wives.  Home  Literature,  by  Hope  Harding.  Guenn  at  Home,  illustrated.  Pet- Lore  for  Pet- Lovers. 
The  Twistifications  of  Mollie  Molloy.  The  Porch,  poem.  In  Wonderland,  No.  4.  August,  poem. 
Another  Old  New  York  Homestead— the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House.  Improvements  in  the  Home- 
stead, poem.  The  King's  Daughters.  Then  follow  numerous  articles  under  the  headings:  With  the 
Housewife;  Our  Young  People;  Home  Work  for  Home  Makers;  Our  Baby;  Household  Health; 
Home  Makers'  Art  Class ;  Arm-Chair  and  Footstool ;  Fashions  ;  Window  and  Cottage  Gardening  ; 
Book  Notices. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y.  L,  BUCHANANy  Superintendent  Ptiblic  Instruction^  Editor. 

^^■■-  -—    ■»  —  I.       ■         I  .     I  ■-■■_■■■-■        II  ^  I  »    ■!  ■■  ■  ■  ■    ■         I  ■  -  —  M 

\Th»  JawmaJL  ii  ««iU  in  eovjf  Oomd^  AiperinleiMiefit  <md  DUMd  COerk,  and  mmtt  fr«  Mr^fiiOy  frtatrvti 
bjf  them  at  puhlie  properii/  and  tramimitted  to  thrir  tueeenon  in  <)#lee.] 

Examination  Qaestions— Texas. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Texas,  for  a  copy  of  the  questions  used  by  County  Boards 
of  Examiners  of  that  State  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates,  June  28th  and  29th,  1889. 

That  our  school  officers  and  teachers  may  see  what  Texas  is  doing  in 
this  important  department  of  school  work,  the  regulations  and  examina- 
tion questions  are  published  below  in  full. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 
Austin,  Texas,  June  21,  1889. 

Board  of  Examiners  of County: 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers*  certifi- 
cates you  are  advised  to  adopt  the  folio wiiig  rules : 

(i)  The  questions  pertaining  to  each  subject  should  not  be  made  known 
to  anyone  until  the  time  specified  for  the  beginning  of  the  examinatioo. 
The  questions  will  then  be  written  on  a  blackboard  in  presence  of  the 
candidates. 

(2)  No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  leave  the  room  after  a  subject  has 
been  assigned  without  depositing  the  examination  papers  with  the  com- 
mittee. In  no  case  shall  papers  once  deposited  be  returned  to  the  can- 
didate. 

(3)  During  the  examination,  all  books,  maps,  globes,  or  other  aids 
must  be  removed  from  the  observation  of  the  candidates. 

(4)  Every  candidate  supplies  himself  with  paper,  pens  and  ink.  If  any 
corrections  are  necessary,  the  candidates  shall  not  erase,  but  shall  draw 
a  single  mark  over  the  error,  that  the  examiners  may  see  the  error  as 
well  as  the  correction. 

(5)  The  name  of  the  candidate  shall  be  written  at  rhe  top  of  each  page. 
No  slates  or  trial  papers  shall  be  used,  but  all  the  writing  shall  be  upon 
the  sheets  of  the  examination  papers. 

(6)  No  books  shall  be  consulted,  no  communication  permitted  during 
the  examination. 

(7)  No  one  shall  make  inquiries  respecting  the  import  of  any  question. 
If  any  one  shall  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  question,  he  shall  ex- 
press his  doubt  in  writing,  and  this  statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
•examiners  with  his  examination  papers. 
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(8)  All  candidates  shall  commence  each  subject  simultaneously.  Papers 
should  be  collected  by  some  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  the 
expiration  of  the  allotted  time. 

(9)  No  candidate  should  be  recommended  for  a  Certificate  of  the  Third 

Xjrade  whose  general  average  is  lower  than  60  per  cent,  in  the  studies 

required  for  that  grade.   No  one  should  be  recommended  for  a  Certificate 

of  the  Second  Grade  whose  average  is  lower  than  70  per  cent,  in  the 

studies  required  for  that  grade.     No  one  should  be  recommended  for  a 

Certificate  of  the  First  Grade  whose  average  is  lower  than  80  per  cent. 

in  the  studies  required  for  that  grade.     No  one  should  be  recommended 

for  a  certificate  of  any  grade  whose  average  is  lower  than  50  per  cent,  in 

any  one  of  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  every  public 

school. 

Orthography 
Reading 

lAriihS^^  >  ™^^^  ^^^^^• 

SECOND  GRADE.  <g^f/^^^^  

'English  Composition  nfirst  trade 

History  U.  S  ^^'^^^  grade. 


History  of  Texas 

^Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Elementary  Algebra 

Elementary  Geometry 

Physics 

Physiology 


I.  Orthography  will  be  decided  by  all  the  papers. 

• 

II.  Penmanship  will  be  decided  by  the  paper  on  Geography. 

READING. 

I.  What  mental  qualifications  must  a  good  reader  possess  and  employ  ? 

II.  Into  what  classes  are  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language 
cUvided? 

III.  Give  a  list  of  the  most  common  faults  in  articulation. 

IV.  What  is  the  difference  between  enunciation  and  pronunciation  ? 

V.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  between  quantity  and  pitch  ?  (b)  Between 
force  and  emphasis  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Upon  what  is  Arithmetic  founded,  and  how  are  its  operations  car- 
ried on? 

II.  Give  the  principles  of  (a)  Addition,  (b)  Subtraction,  (c)  Multiplica- 
tion, (d)  Division. 

III.  What  is  the  difference  between  rate  and  rate  per  cent.? 

IV.  Divide  .75  of  17I  by  t  of  .035. 

V.  Find  the  common  prime  factors  of  858,  15 18,  and  5874. 

8 
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VI.  If  four  men  eat  64  pounds  of  bread  in  two  weeks,  how  many 
pounds  will  16  men  eat  in  seven  weeks  at  the  same  rate  ? 

VII.  Raise  16  to  the  iourth  power  using  but  two  multiplications. 

VIII.  A  cube  immersed  in  a  rectangular,  reservoir  36  inches  long  and 
16  inches  wide  raises  the  water  three  inches,  what  is  the  edge  of  the 
cube? 

IX.  How  many  acres  in  a  field  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid,  its  parallel 
sides  being  65  rods  and  40.8  rods,  and  its  altitude  20.5  rods  ? 

X.  What  will  the  rent  of  a  hotel  at  $1,500  a  year  in  advance  amount 
to  in  12  years  if  the  rent  when  received  is  invested  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  What  causes  day  and  night  ?     What  the  seasons  ? 

II.  What  is  the  greatest  longitude  a  place  can  have  ? 

III.  Why  does  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  decrease  after  leav- 
ing the  equator  ? 

IV.  Through  what  States  does  the  meridian  at  Washington  pass  ? 

V.  What  countries  in  Asia  are  crossed  by  the  same  meridian  circle  ? 

VI.  For  what  are  the  southern  territories  and  Texas  especially  adapted? 

VII.  Locate  Austin,  Houston,  Matagorda,  Brownsville,  Corpus  Christi. 
San  Antonio,  Dallas,  and  Fort  Worth. 

VIII.  Describe  the  following  rivers :  Columbia,  Snake,  Colorado,  Gila, 
Rio  Grande,  Brazos,  Trinity,  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and  Platte. 

IX.  Which  are  the  five  largest  islands  in  the  world  ? 

X.  (a)  Name  the  four  largest  cities  in  the  world  in  order  of  population ; 
(b)  the  ?iv^  largest  in  the  United  States. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

I.  What  IS  the  object  in  studying  grammar  ? 

II.  Using  /as  subject,  write  the  future  perfect  tense  of  bid ;  using  ihey 
as  subject,  write  the  same  tense  of  go, 

III.  Write  a  sentence  who^  subject  is  modified  by  an  adjective  clause, 
and  whose  predicate  is  modified  by  an  adverbial  clause. 

IV.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  interrogative  pronoun  (a)  used  as 
an  object  of  a  verb  ;  (b)  as  an  object  of  a  preposition. 

V.  What  do  being,  having  and  having  been  express  in  relation  to  par- 
ticiples ? 

VI.  How  do  you  distinguish  adjective  adjuncts  from  adverbial  adjuncts 
in  a  sentence  ? 

VII.  Define  the  compound  personal  pronouns,  myself, yourself^  kimsdf. 

VIII.  What  part  of  speech  is  well  in  the  following  sentences :  The  weD 
is  deep  ;  well,  I  must  go ;  John  is  well ;  that  was  well  said  ? 

IX.  What  parts  of  speech  are  nevei:  modified  ? 

X.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  particulars  in  which  participles  and 
infinitives  agree  ?     Some  in  which  they  differ  ? 
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ENGLISH   COMPOSITION. 

Under  this  head  write  a  composition  (one  page)  on  the  subject  of  "  Tree 
Planting/'  having  due  regard  to  paragraphing,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
penmanship,  neatness,  and  spelling. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

I.  What  proofs  show  that  America  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men 
previous  to  the  Indians  ? 

II.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  Indians  were  a  distinct  race  of 
men  from  those  of  prehistoric  times  ? 

III.  Of  whom  was  the  Plymouth  Company  composed  ?  What  terri- 
tory was  granted  them  ? 

IV.  When  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  the  Dutch  ? 
By  the  French  ? 

V.  What  name  did  Raleigh  give  the  lands  he  explored  ? 

VI.  Who  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ?     What  did  they  accomplish  ? 

VII.  When  did  General  Washington  take  command  of  the  American 
army,  and  how  large  was  his  force  ? 

VIII.  At  the  battle  of  Bennington,  how  did  General  Starke  inspire  his 
troops,  and  with  what  results  ? 

IX.  Who  were  chosen  for  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet  ? 

X.  What  are  the  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the  United  States  ? 

TEXAS   HISTORY. 

I.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Texas  Revolution  ? 

II.  Give  an  account  of  the  treaty  between  Texas  and  Santa  Anna. 

III.  (a)  What  provisions  has  Texas  made  for  public  education?  (b) 
From  what  sources  are  the  available  school  funds  derived  ?  (c)  What 
constitutes  the  permanent  school  fund  ? 

IV.  (a)  What  was  the  scholastic  population  of  the  State  in  1888?  (b) 
AVhat  is  the  scholastic  population  of  your  county  ? 

V.  What  public  institutions,  educational  and  otherwise,  are  supported 
l>y  the  Stale,  and  where  are  they  located  ? 

THEORY  AND   PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

I.  What  is  it  to  educate  a  human  being  aright  ? 

II.  Of  what  should  we  treat  in  the  history  of  education  ? 

III.  Give  an  outline  of  work  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  a  school. 

IV.  Prepare  a  programme  for  the  first  and  every  day's  work. 
V-  What  are  the  proper  incentives  to  study  ? 

VI.  Define  school  ethics. 

VII.  What  is  teaching  ?    What  is  learning  ? 

VIII.  In  what  divisions  are  the  faculties  of  the  mind  comprised  ? 

IX.  What  are  some  of  the  most  common  evils  of  our  schools  ? 

X.  What  does  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  embrace  ? 
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ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 

I.  Why  is  Algebra  called  ** Universal  Arithmetic"  ? 

II.  How  many  kinds  of  algebraic  quantities  are  there? 

III.  What  are  symbols  of  (a)  quantity,  (b)  operation,  (c)  relation  and 
(d)  aggregation  ? 

IV.  Express  algebraically  :  A  man  sold  a  farm  which  cost  a  dollars  for 
b  times  its  cost ;  after  keeping  back  c  dollars  for  himself,  he  divided  the 
remainder  equally  among  d  children.  How  many  dollars  did  he  give  to 
each  ? 

V.  Give  method  for  (a)  the  addition,  (b)  subtraction,  (c)  multiplication, 
and  (d)  division  of  fractions.  / 

VI.  What  is  the  first  member  of  an  equation?     The  second  member? 

VII.  Define  a  quadratic  equation,  an  affected  quadratic  equation. 

VIII.  A  boy  bought  a  number  of  apples  for  i6  cents.  Had  he  bought 
four  more  for  the  same  money,  he  would  have  paid  one-third  of  a  cent 
less  for  each  apple.     How  many  apples  did  he  buy  ? 

IX.  A  house  and  garden  cost  $850,  and  hwe  times  the  cost  of  the  house 
was  twelve  times  the  cost  of  the  garden.     What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

X.  Given  X'+2X=94-i8,  to  find  X. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY. 

I.  Prove  the  inscribed  angle  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  k  the  inter- 
cepted arc. 

II.  Prove  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  measured  by  }  the  product  of 
its  base  and  altitude. 

III.  Prove  that  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right 
angled  triangle  equals  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 

IV.  Define  (a)  complement,  (b)  supplement  of  angles. 

V.  Define  (a)  line,  (b)  point,  (c)  surface,  and  (d)  volume. 

VI.  Define  (a)  isosceles,  (b)  scalene,  (c)  right  triangle. 

VII.  Define  a  parallelopipedon. 

VIII.  Define  a  cylinder. 

IX.  Define  a  (a)  sphere,  (b)  zone. 

X.  Define  Geometry. 

PHYSICS. 

I.  Name  the  general  properties  of  matter. 

II.  Define  (a)  porosity,  (b)  inertia. 

III.  How  many  kinds  of  elasticity  ?    Describe  them. 

IV.  Define  (a)  centrifugal  force,  (b)  centripetal  force. 

V.  What  would  be  the  weight  of  a  body  at  the  centre  of  the  earth? 

Why? 

VI.  How  do  you  reckon  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  ? 

VII.  Describe  the  pendulum.    Name  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

VIII.  Does  a  clock  gain  or  lose  time  in  the  winter  ?    Why  ? 
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IX.  What  is  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  beats  a  second  of  time  ? 

X.  What  are  the  mechanical  powers  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Illustrate  the  value  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physiology. 

II.  Into  what  two  bodies  is  nature  divided  ?     Describe  them. 

III.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  teeth  of  the  herbivorous  and  car- 
nivorous animals? 

IV.  Give  the  list  of  chemical  elements  in  the  human  body. 

V.  What  is  the  beating  of  the  heart  ? 

VI.  How  many  sets  of  blood  vessels  are  there? 

VII.  Why  does  not  the  blood  in  the  veins  flow  backward  ? 

VIII.  Describe  the  spine. 

IX.  How  many  kinds  of  muscles  are  there  ?    Name  some  of  each  kind. 

X.  What  is  the  origin  of  heat  in  living  bodies  ? 


Institutes. 

The  Lynchburg  Normal,  which  closed  July  19th,  was  a  decided  success ; 
it  far  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  summer 
session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  was  well  attended, 
the  enrolment  being  about  one  hundred  and  ninety,  and  good  work  was 


The  Jacksonville,  Winchester  and  Lexington  Normals  are  now  in  ses- 
sion,  and  the  superintendents  in  charge  report  that  they  are  progressing 
very  favorably. 

A  full  report  of  the  institutes  will  he  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
the  Journal. 

State  School  Funds  for  1889-'90. 

The  apportionments  of  State  school  funds  made  for  the  school  year 
1887-88  amounted  to  $812,373.80,  and  for  the  year  1888-89,  $837,673.16. 
It  now  seems  probable  that  the  apportionments  for  the  current  year  will 
t>e  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

The  usual  cash  apportionment  will  be  made  the  last  of  this  month — 
probably  at  the  rate  of  31  or  32  cents  per  head  of  school  population. 


Superintendents  will  please  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  their 
Annual  reports  are  due  at  the  Central  Office  on  or  before  September  loih. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  of  the  reports  will  be  carefully  prepared  and  promptly 
forwarded,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  preparation  of  the 
State  reports 
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Blank  forms  for  the  current  school  year  have  been  distributed, 
and  we  trust  that  every  superintendent  has  received  a  supply  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  his  schools  for  the  year. 


Feabody  Soholarships. 

Sixty-five  applications  for  Peabody  scholarships  have  reached  the  Cen- 
tral Office.  All  applicants  have  been  notified  as  to  the  time  (August  8th) 
and  places  at  which  examinations  will  be  held.  The  conductors  of  the 
examinations  have  been  requested  to  forward  all  papers  promptly,  and 
the  successful  applicants  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  practicable. 


The  Eztinotion  of  Leisure. 

[Reproduced  from  Ihtblic  Opinion,'] 

« 
In  the  current  literature  of  the  last  generation  the  disappearance  of 

leisure  was  a  frequent  theme.  One  looking  over  the  periodicals  of  that 
time  finds  indignant  remonstrances  against  the  oncoming  industrialism, 
mingled  with  regrets  for  the  simpler  and  less  feverish  existence  which 
was  passing  away.  Save  a  few  words  now  and  then  from  Mr.  Ruskin, 
one  never  sees  either  protest  or  regret  any  more.  Those  whose  natural 
occupation  would  be  the  development  of  their  perception  or  of  their  sub- 
jective faculties,  for  the  most  part  have  ceased  to  complain,  and  drag  on 
in  their  accustomed  places  as  cogs  or  cranks  in  the  industrial  machine  as 
best  they  may.  Recreation  is  become  a  profession,  study  a  specialty, 
business  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  leisure  not  only  a  dissipation  but  a  dis- 
grace. Modern  society  tolerates  no  one  who  does  not  contribute  in  some 
personal  way  toward  its  material  activity.  **  Will  it  promote  business  ? " 
is  the  main  question  of  all  legislation.  '  *  Millions  for  enterprise ;  for 
thought  not  a  penny, "  should  be  inscnbed  over  the  doors  of  our  State- 
houses  and  our  National  Capitol.  The  enticing  of  men  and  women  into 
ways  of  expending  their  energy  or  the  fruits  thereof,  is  become  a  fine  art 
Seclusion  is  departed  from  the  world.  The  emissaries  of  traffic  invade 
our  homes,  beset  us  upon  the  road,  and  lie  in  wait  for  us  at  our  places  of 
resort.  Though  we  flee  to  the  desert  they  are  there,  nor  is  refuge  from 
them  to  be  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Whoever  would  keep  even  with  the  world  by  limiting  his  wants  is  r^arded 
as  a  shirker  of  his  duty.  The  sum  of  modern  ethics  is  contained  in  the 
word  "  do."  Do  that  which  is  good  if  you  can,  but  rest  assured  you  shall 
be  pardoned  for  doing  evil  more  readily  than  for  doing  nothing.  Out  of 
these  conditions  has  grown  that  immense  and  complicated  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity which  we  call  business — the  profiting  in  one  way  or  another  from 
his  insatiate  and  universal  desire.     The  age-long  contest  between  the 
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"haves"  and  the  "have  nots*'  is  for  the  time  settled  by  a  perpetual 
auction  exchange,  instead  of  by  the  old  method  of  warfare  and  serfdom 
in  which  human  liberty  is  the  coin  current.  So  fierce  is  the  competition 
and  so  many  the  risks  of  the  business  life,  that  those  undertaking  it  carry 
the  burden  of  their  affairs  into  that  part  of  the  time  nominally  devoted  to 
leisure.  Like  the  drive-wheels  of  their  engines,  they  keep  up  action 
after  the  force  which  sets  them  in  motion  is  withdrawn.  Excitement 
becomes  to  them  finally  a  necessity,  their  recreation  being  but  a  change 
in  the  matter  of  excitement.  Of  vital  force,  his  most  valuable  possession, 
the  American  business  man  is  a  perpetual  spendthrift.  Like  his  horse, 
he  is  trained  for  speed  more  than  for  endurance.  He  sacrifices  the  stay> 
ing  powers  of  his  ancestors  for  immediate  results.  He  has  lost  that  noble 
repose,  both  of  mind  and  of  manner,  which  gave  dignity  to  life  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Republic.  He  suffers  from  a  whole  train  of  nervous 
and  functional  disorders — the  natural  protest  of  his  over-taxed  powers. 
His  life  often  suddenly  gives  way  or  becomes  a  kind  of  prolonged 
disease,  the  only  cure  for  which,  when  not  too  late,  is  change  of  occupa- 
tion or  absolute  rest.  The  number  of  reflective  and  of  imaginative 
minds  thus  diverted  from  the  nobler  exercise  of  their  powers  is  beyond 
estimate.  In  truth,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  independent  scholar  and 
thinker  must  soon  determine  to  what  degree  the  finer  and  the  coarser 
employments  may  be  performed  by  the  same  person  ;  in  what  proportion 
one  can  clean  stables  and  study  Plato  during  the  same  forenoon.  Even 
when  applied  to  the  main  chance,  if  men  did  but  know  it,  leisure  is  often 
the  best  of  investments.  Nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  a  man  than  the 
determination  not  to  be  hurried.  The  popular  idea  that  a  man's  pros- 
perity or  his  usefulness  depends  upon  the  amount  of  his  business,  is  not 
a  correct  one.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  quality  counts  for  more  than 
quantity.  The  most  successful  man  is  not  he  who  is  always  doing.  The 
ideal  civilization  of  the  north  temperate  zone  is  as  far  from  a  do-nothing, 
lotus-eating  existence  as  it  is  from  the  existence  of  an  ant-hill.  Hard 
labor  must  be  done  in  this  part  of  the  world  always,  and  it  is  the  disci- 
pline of  that  labor  which  gives  to  the  nations  inhabiting  it  their  solidity 
of  character  and  earth-subduing  genius.  To  have  some  regular  task,  be 
it  high  or  low,  which  gives  to  men  occupation,  is  certainly  the  saving  con- 
dition for  most  of  us.  "  As,  "  said  Burton,  "he  that  plays  for  nothing 
will  not  heed  his  game,  no  more  will  voluntary  employment  so  thoroughly 
affect  a  student  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself  and  take  extraordi- 
nary delight  about  what  he  is  conversant. ''  Action  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  our  livelihood,  but  for  our  life.  Only  let  men  remember  that  the 
penalty  for  over-forced  action  is  no  less  certain  and  severe  than  the 
penalty  for  indolence,  just  as  extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat  are  to  life 
equally  fatal.  If  the  final  outcome  of  modern  civilization  is  to  be  the 
forcing  of  every  one  into  some  narrow  and  irksome  specialty,  which  is 
itself  but  a  subdivision  of  some  other  specialty,  whereto  one  shall  be  chained 
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like  the  slave  to  his  oar,  in  what  respect  will  life  be  any  more  endurable  than 
under  the  civilization  of  the  Pharaohs?  Better  the  wandering  and  pre- 
carious existence  of  the  Bedouin  than  that  of  a  society  whose  members 
can  maintain  themselves  only  by  the  surrender  of  their  liberty  and  intelli- 
gence. Education  and  refinement  distract  a  man' s  powers  from  the  getting 
of  gain,  so  often  to  the  ignorant  and  the  unrefined  the  only  resource.  They 
teach  men  how  much  there  is  in  the  world  which  cannot  be  bought,  and 
that  too  little  causes  no  more  unhappiness  than  too  much.  Choose  which- 
ever you  will — the  struggle  to  have  or  the  struggle  to  do  without— there 
is  escape  from  neither,  and  both  are  pain.  They  are  but  acute  and  chronic 
forms  of  the  same  disease.  But  the  man  who  strives  to  do  without  has 
this  inestimable  advantage  over  the  man  who  strives  to  have — the  gods 
fight  upon  his  side.  If  he  is  defeated  it  is  always  his  own  fisiult ;  and  if  he 
wins,  nothing  can  deprive  him  of  his  winnings.  "  He  that  lives  according 
to  reason  shall  never  be  poor,  and  he  that  governs  his  life  by  opinion  shall 
never  be  rich ;  nature  is  limited,  but  fancy  is  boundless." — Alfred  H. 
Peters,  in  The  Forum  for  AugtisL 


Notes  from  the  National  AssooiatioDy  Nashville. 

BY  THE  WAY  AND  ON  THE  SPOT. 

Those  who  have  known  most  intimately  the  real  condition  of  things  for 
several  months,  have  not  expected  a  large  meeting  at  Nashville.  So  they 
have  not  been  disappointed.  The  entire  enrolment  did  not  reach  2,50a 
This  is  far  better  than  Atlanta  did,  but  how  it  differs  from  Chicago  and 
Madison,  or  even  Topeka  and  San  Francisco  !  Yet  it  had  some  snap  to 
it,  especially  in  the  discussion  on  manual  training  and  denominational 
schools.  Dr.  Woodward  told  some  plain  truths  in  a  very  plain  and  per- 
sonal way,  for  which  several  found  fault  with  him.  Those  who  did  not 
know  what  his  provocations  were  had  grounds  of  complaint,  but  those 
who  wept  the  most  were  those  who  were  hit  the  hardest.  The  speaker 
or  writer  who  is  personal,  is  the  one  who  must  expect  personalities  in  re- 
turn. He  mustn't  complain  if  he  has  to  take  a  dose  of  his  own  medi- 
cine. Why  is  it  necessary  to  prove  every  year  that  manual  training  is 
not  a  failure?  Simply  because  those  who  are  convinced  this  year  M 
from  grace  and  have  to  be  converted  over  again  next  year.  We  advise 
Dr.  Woodward  to  let  the  old  manual  training  agnostics  alone,  and  ex- 
tend his  revival  work  into  fresh  fields,  already  ripe  for  a  harvest  Dr. 
Harris  said  in  discussing  this  subject  that  "tool  work  and  manual 
training  cannot  reveal  more  than  is  already  revealed."  Asa  general 
truth  this  statement  is  correct,  but  its  application  may  be  very  incorrecdy 
made.  All  general  truths  are  misleading.  Is  not  manual  a  sense  work, 
constantly  revealing  to  the  learner  new  truths  ?    What  else  does  or  can? 
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Certainly  not  thinking,  abstracted  from  all  connection  with  the  world  of 
material  things.  We  think  Dr.  Harris  is  growing  more  epigramatic  as 
he  grows  older.  He  has  always  been  philosophical.  Dr.  Peabody  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  ' '  manual  training  should  be  considered  as  a  specialty 
added  to  the  high  school.''  What  would  he  do  with  drawing,  sand 
molding,  paper  cutting,  and  designing  in  the  lower  grades  ?  Would  he 
turn  all  these  into  specialties  to  be  added  to  the  hi^h  school  ?  This  state- 
ment is  a  sample  of  many  other  so-called  arguments  used  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses  in  getting  and  imparting  knowledge. 

But  the  most  mteresting,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  able  discussion 
that  ever  took  place  in  the  association,  was  the  one  on  denominational 
schools  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  speakers  were  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Hon.  John  Jay,  Bishop  John  J.  Keane,  and  Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  first  two 
by  proxy,  and  the  last  two  in  person.  Cardinal  Gibbons  stated  clearly  the 
church  view  of  education,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  only  view  any  one  can 
hold  who  believes  in  the  divine  headship  of  Christ  and  the  divine  consti- 
tution of  His  Church.  Bishop  Keane  affirmed  these  opinions,  and  Mr. 
Mead  denied  them.  That  he  represented  the  whole  Protestant  Church 
we  do  not  believe,  but  that  he  fully  expressed  the  universal  opinions  of 
'Miberar'  Christianity  we  are  certain.  The  average  man  now-a-days 
does  not  take  as  much  stock  in  the  church  as  the  real,  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  Christian  does.  Here  was  the  exact  difference  between  Mr. 
Mead  and  his  opponents.  The  Catholics,  and  many  Protestants,  are  out 
and  out  churchmen.  Mr.  Mead  and  thousands  like  him  are  not.  We 
thought  that  some  of  Mr.  Mead's  allusions  and  sentences  (shall  we  say 
epithets?)  could  have  been  modified.  They  were  not  in  good  taste. 
With  this  exception,  his  paper  fairly  represented  the  agnostic  element  in 
our  country,  viz  :  those  who  believe  that  a  school  has  necessarily  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  Christian  religion  than  with  any  other  religion,  or 
that  it  is  no  more  necesssary  for  a  school  to  be  opened  with  Christian 
worship  than  for  a  business  house  to  commence  its  work  in  this  manner. 
The  whole  discussion  centered  around  the  following  questions  :  Who  are 
the  authorized  teachers  of  religion  ?  In  order  to  teach  morality,  must 
the  Christian  religion  be  taught  ?  Is  it  practicable  to  give  to  each  de- 
nomination its  portion  of  the  public  money  ?  We  cannot  see  how  the 
attitude  of  the  Pope  towards  the  American  public  school  affects  the  ques- 
tion, yet  this  was  a  question  Mr.  Mead  made  a  good  deal  of.  Bishop 
Keane' s  final  speech  was  a  marvel  of  eloquence,  skill  and  adaptation. 
He  put  his  side  of  the  question  with  consummate  ability,  and  all  agreed 
that  as  a  debater  he  has  few  equals  in  this  country.  His  manner  was 
admirable,  his  positions  skilfully  stated,  and  his  spirit  excellent.  The 
Catholics  have  a  strong  advocate  in  him.  The  whole  discussion  will 
appear  in  full  in  the  printed  minutes,  and  will  have  permanent  value. 

The  most  profitable  paper  presented  before  any  section  was  the  one  by 
President  Gray,  of  the  St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  on  **  Methods  of 
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Instruction  and  Courses  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools.*'  It  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  report,  but  it  contained  a  vast  amount  of  information  in 
reference  to  the  '*  true  inwardness  "  of  these  State  schools.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  Chica^^o.  Thirty*two  questions  were  submitted, 
the  answers  to  which  make  a  valuable  summary.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
sent them  in  these  pages,  but  when  the  volume  is  printed  we  shall  refer 
again  to  the  subject.  Is  it  not  strange  the  ways  and  methods  of  our  State 
normal  schools  should  differ  in  so  many  very  important  particulars  ? 

The  trip  to  Tennessee,  even  in  the  summer,  is  delightful.  First  the 
sail  on  the  ocean  to  Noriolk,  or  Newport  News,  in  one  of  the  elegant 
Old  Dominion  steamers  is  restful,  unless  on  the  occasion  of  a  choppy  sea, 
when  Neptune  demands  a  tribute.  The  whole  coast  of  New  Jersey  to 
Cape  May  is  almost  a  continuous  line  of  cottages.  The  harbor  off 
Fortress  Monroe  is  memorable,  and  the  bay  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
one  of  the  most  commodious  in  the  world.  The  ride  up  the  peninsula 
through  Yorktown,  past  the  old  college  of  William  and  Mary,  and  over 
the  hard  fought  battle-grounds  of  McClellan's  campaign,  through  the 
country  estate  of  John  Tyler,  and  by  Malvern  Hill  to  Richmond  is  full  of 
suggestive  thoughts.  The  whole  country  is  full  of  one-armed  and  one- 
^^SS^^  soldiers  who  will  tell  stories  of  the  late  war  by  the  hour  to  any 
who  will  listen.  Richmond  is  no  mean  city,  but  the  barren  pine  land 
between  it  and  Charlottesville,  the  home  of  Jefferson  and  the  University 
of  Virginia,  is  rather  dreary.  It  is  associated  with  too  many  lives  sacri- 
ficed by  boys  in  blue  and  gray  to  have  much  interest  to  us.  But  beyond 
Charlottesville  the  country  is  magnificent.  On,  over,  or  rather  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,  down  through  the  valley  of  Virginia,  up  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  past  the  springs,  and  then  on  into  the  hot  and  malarious  Ohio 
valley ;  then  through  the  wild,  untamed  east  Kentucky  region,  into  the 
blue  grass  country  around  Winchester,  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  right 
past  Henry  Clay's  Ashland  estate  to  Louisville — all  this  is  inspiring.  The 
corn  and  tobacco  of  Kentucky  are  just  now  in  their  glory.  But  corn  for 
what  ?  For  whisky,  for  old  Bourbon ;  warranted  to  do  its  work  every 
time.  Kentucky  corn  goes  down  men's  throats,  making  them  beasts,  and 
Kentucky  tobacco  into  their  mouths  making  them  filthy.  What  a  product 
— whisky  and  tobacco !  Can  Kentucky  be  proud  of  it  ?  But  of  her  blue 
grass  and  horses  she  can  boast.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  horses  m  the 
world  are  raised  in  **01d  Kentuck."  The  country  between  Louisville 
and  Nashville  is  beautiful,  but  the  further  South  one  goes  the  less  luxu- 
riant is  the  corn  and  tobacco.  At  Nashville  we  approach  the  limit  of 
good  grass  country,  and  the  region  of  cotton  growing.  The  location  of 
Nashville  is  beautiful.  Before  the  era  of  railroads,  the  Cumberland 
afforded  cheap  communication  with  the  outside  world,  but  now  its  impor- 
tance has  much  diminished.     What  a  revolution  the  steam  horse  has 
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made !  Will  electricity  accomplish  as  much  during  the  next  half  century  ? 
We  think  not,  yet  no  one  can  tell,  for  already  an  electrical  railway  is  pro- 
jected between  New  York  and  Chicago,  over  which  small  cars  for  freight 
and  mails  are  to  be  projected  in  the  space  of  three  hours !  Think  of  it ! 
A  letter  written  in  New  York  in  the  morning  may  be  delivered  in  Chicago 
the  same  afternoon.  The  future  is  full  of  possibilities. — The  School 
youmaL 


"A  Friend." 

[The  following  poem  appeared  in  a  leading  school  journal,  a  year  or 
more  ago,  with  the  announcement  that  its  authorship  is  unknown.  We 
had  already  seen  the  lines  in  print,  and  attributed  to  Miss  Julia  Pleasants. 
Who  will  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the  poem?— McG.J 

Commend  me  to  the  friend  who  comes 

When  I  am  sad  and  lone, 
And  makes  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

The  suffering  of  his  own ; 
Who  coldly  shuns  the  glittering  throng 

At  pleasure's  gay  levee, 
And  comes  to  gild  a  sombre  hour, 

And  give  his  heart  to  me. 

He  hears  me  count  my  sorrows  o*er, 

And,  when  the  task  is  done, 
He  freely  gives  me  all  I  ask — 

A  sigh  for  every  one. 
He  cannot  wear  a  smilins:  face 

When  mine  is  touched  with  gloom, 
But  like  the  violets  seeks  to  cheer 

The  midnight  with  perfume. 

Commend  me  to  that  generous  heart 

Which,  like  the  pine  on  high. 
Uplifts  the  same  unvarying  brow 

To  every  change  of  sky. 
Whose  friendship  does  not  fade  away 

When  wintry  tempests  blow, 
But  like  the  winter's  icy  crown 

Looks  greener  through  the  snow 

He  flies  not  with  the  glittering  stork 

That  seeks  a  Southern  sky, 
But  lingers  where  the  wounded  bird 

Hath  laid  him  down  to  die. 
O,  such  a  friend !    He  is,  in  truth, 

Whate'er  his  lot  may  be, 
A  rainbow  on  the  storm  of  life, 

An  anchor  on  its  sea. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Sdncadon  fbr  fimr  yean 

from  Angofit.  1886,  to  Angost,  1890. 

FOR  SALE  AT  STATE  PRICES   BY 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1302  and  1304  Main  Street,  BIOHMOHD,  VA. 


Graphic  Copy  Books,  large,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8, 9  (No.  9  is 

a  Spelling  Blank),  at                -             -            -             -  -       $0  10 

Graphic  Copy  Books,  small,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  at      -            -  07 

"       No.  I  Tracing,  at             ...  07 

Magiirs  History  of  Virginia,              .            .            -            .  90 

Cooke's  History  of  Virginia,       -             -             -             -  -         i  06 

Holmes'  History  of  United  Slates,    -             -             -             -  *     i  00 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary,             -            -             -  -            48 

Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary,             ...  80 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary,              -            -  -         i  40 

Worcester's  Academic  Dictionary,    -            -            -            -  i  50 

Venable's  First  Lesson  in  Numbers,       -             -             -  -             18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,   -            -            -            -  36 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic,      -             -             -             -  -             28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic,          -             .             .             .  64 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,             -             •             -  -            60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual  of  Geography,       -             -             -  i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical  Geography,   -             -             -  -         i  20 

McGuffey's  Revised  Primer,               .             .             .             .  09 

McGuffey's  Revised  Speller,        -----  17 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader,     -             -             -             -  17 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader,      -            -            -  -  "          3^ 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader,                ...  42 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,      •            -            -  -            50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,     -            -             -             -  72 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader,         -            -            -  -            85 

Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Grammar,      ...  42 

Harvey's  Revised  English  Grammar,      -            -            -  -            65 

Virginia  Pnblio  Sohool  Register,  76o.,  or  if  sent  by  Mail.  90o.  Oaab.    Thii 
Begister  is  to  be  used  in  all  Pnblio  Schools  in  Virginia. 


We  mail  for  $i  each,  Books  of  200  Warrants:  A,  County  school  fands;  Bt 
Stats  school  funds ;  C,  District  school  funds.  We  supply  all  ihe  New  and  Old  poUic 
school  books,  also  for  private  schools  and  colleges.  The  largest  assortment  of  Law  and 
Miscellaneous  Books  (new  nnd  old)  in  Virginia. 

Catalogues  of  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  new,  with  prices  sent  free. 
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THZ:   FORU 


THE  FORUM,  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "  continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles/'  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  including  politics,  edm- 
cation,  religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  conclu- 
sions and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stn- 
dents  are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL   CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  $5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  ^5.00  a  year.  It  is  "  the  foremost  American  review  "  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  **  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  coonectioB  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication."  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportonity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forum. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Dravrer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 


IOM[ 


STUDY.    LATIN  and  GREEK 

AT  SIGHT,  use  the  "INTER 
LINEAR  CLASSICS."     Sam- 
ple page  and  Catalogue  of   School  Books, 
free.    C.  DeSilvbr  &  Sons,  No.  (16)  1102 
Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Box  453,  Birmingliam,  Ala., 

Can  get  you 

A    DESIRABLE    SITUATION. 

Write  them  for  information. 
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DREW'S  TEAST  POWDER 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 

FoT  railing  and  making  Light,  Digestible  Biscuits,  Breid,  Tea  CiJce,  Pin,  Muffiu,  Wifliei. 
Jobnny  Cake,  Curn  Bread,  Sbort  Cake.  Pot  Piei,  Dumplinp^,  Boiled  Paddings  xnd  Bndi- 
wbeat.     y-pound  cans  5  cent*.     Sold  by  Country  Merchants. 

DBEW  UANUFACTinUNa  CO.,  Baltimon,  Md. 


JOSEPHCILLOTrS$75to$250 

STEEL  PENS 

COLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  WW. 
Nos.  3O3-4O4-I7O-0O4. 

TBB  2I0ST  FEEFECT  07  FElTa 


A  HOMTH  cm  be 

made  worltiDg  foi  its. 

Agents  preferred  who  on   rnmish  a  hone 

and  give  iheir  whole  time  lo  ibe  bmiHit. 

Spate  monicnl!!  may  be  profilably  employed 


Hi 


•Uil««&  C*..*B^x  ftl'j.  Portland.  Xkll 


B.  F,  JOHNSON  &  CO  ,  1009  Main  arte. 
Richmond,  Va. 

.V:  B.—Plrasi  slatt  age  and  buiimas  tiff 
riatce.  Ntvir  mind  aiviU  imdt»g  tltrnf 
for  ripfy.  B.  /■-  7.  <f  Ol. 

BUCKEYE  SELL  FOUNBIV. 


JOHliSOFSIfflmSAlCTClOPEJIl 

I9  a  whole  library  of  univenal  knowledge 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholais  11 
America  and  Europe  It  is  accepted  u 
high  authority  in  oar  leading  college*.  It 
i>  not  for  the  few,  like  Appletcra't,  the  Biil- 
tannic,  or  the  "  Inter  national,"  but  for  »1L 
It  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cott 
of  over  t6o,ooo  and  three  years'  Uboi  by 
lany  editon,  and  over  3,000  renowned  oB- 
liibiitors.  It  is  in  eight  convenient  tiied  toI- 
umes.  No  father  can  give  to  bis  child  u 
school  or  his  son  or  daughter  josi  enterinf 
the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of 
mure  permanent  benefit.  It  is  an  ednotiH 
iuppleraentirj  to  that  of  the  schook. 
Address   for   particulars,  terms   and  di' 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  ft  CO., 
1 1  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York 


ner  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  wnd  li 
ii  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  tunples  woiA 


EVERETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 
IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Workmanship. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition, 

IIIIAlliI«Y  B.  RA-MOS  A  GO.^ 


A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  on  hand 

and  at  very  low  rates. 


WILL  BUT  THE   FAVORITB 

siNGER:n[ 

Sewing  Machine 

with  drop  leaf,  fancy  corer,  two 

large  drawers,  with  nlcVel  ringn,  and 

a  fall  set  of  Attachments,  equal  to 

any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940 

and  npwsjrds  by  Canvassers. 

A  week's  trial  In  your  home,  before  paymenfis 

Mked.    Bny  direct  of  the  Manufactiircn<,  anri  «ttvo 

agents' profits,  besides  getting  certlticQtoR  of  wa^ 

rantee  for  three  years,   sendrortestimoninh  t* 

€0-OPBSiTIYB  SEIIHG  lACHIHE  CO., 

•••  South  11th  Strsxt,  Philadelphia. 


TEELPENS 

Are  tlie  Best 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS— Send  lo  cents  for  in- 
sertion of  your  name  and  address 
in  the  U.  S  Teachers'  Directory.  It  goes 
all  over  the  country,  and  will  bring  hun- 
dreds of  papers,  hooks,  samples,  chances 
to  make  money,  get  situations,  &c.,  &c. 

ABNER  J.  SMITH, 

Eastwood,  Ky. 


E 
C 
A 
U 

S 
E 

They  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 

Durability,  Evenness  of 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venablc's  First  Lessons i8 

Venablc's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36 

Venahle's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography .  ...$  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury*s  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 

local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroai 

THE  ALLEQHANT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  wiih  Virginia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  ].K>ints  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \  for  all  points  North  aod  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Bates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BET  W  EEN 

BCBXHS,    l.OO. 
THE  BEST  EQUIPFEn  MOAD  IN   THE  SOUTH  I 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westingbonse 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Uodem 

Appliances  lor  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 
Tourists  will  Bnd  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  aod 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  \  alley  of  the 
James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  asd  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  soy 
in  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  o6kcs.  Bag- 
gage Chewed  to  Destination. 

DECATUR  AXTELL  and  LAWRENCE  MYERS.  J.  R.  HACRDRDO, 

BeoeHvn  and  Manafen.  Oraenl  Freight  and  TieM  AfMl 


TUCHEBSI 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  E^ch  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo- lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  $1 ;  half  set,  1 10  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chromo  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds,  animals,  etc.,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen :  size  2x3^ 
in.,4c.;  2jix4X,6c.;  2^x4^,80.;  3X*4X»  ^^^'>  S>i^SM> 
l8c.;  4X»6,  25c.,  4^3c6>i,  30c.;  Syixj}4,  40c.  Liige  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards 
and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

HE WETT'S  PSYCHOLOGY.    (Now  Btody.) 

Elements  op  Psychologv,  designed  especially  for  Young  Teachers. 

By  Edwin   C.  Hewett,  LL.D.,  Pre>iideiit  of  the    Illinois  State, Normal 

University.     lamo.,  Cloth,  192  pp.    Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price, 

85  cents. 

This  little  volume  sets  before  the  reader,  in  simple  and  compact  form,  some  of 
the  leading  facts  of  the  human  mind — its  power  and  capabiliticvthe  laws  that  goverir 
its  working  and  growth — and  some  truths  concerning  ways  of  strengthening  and  cul- 
tivating its  powers. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  likely  to  need  the  facts  of  Psychology 
as  a  guide  to  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher. 

lilcGaffey'8  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.  (iTearl;  Beady.) 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  x>f  McGuf- 
pey's  Alternate  Series.  With  ten  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo.,  Cloth, 
432  pp.    Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  66  cents. 

.Public  libraries  are  now  so  common  in  connection  with  public  schools  that  it 
becomes  evident  that  one  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  leach  children  how  to  use  l>ooks. 
In  no  way  can  this  |>e  better  done  than  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The 
selections  in  the  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  have  been  made  with  this  especially  in  view. 
Complete  and  characteristic  compositions  have  been  selected  from  the  writings  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  authors,  and  ihey  are  such  as  have  nor  been  chosen  for  other  late 
readers.    The  notes  and  biographical  sketches  are  very  numerous  and  full. 


While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or  sup- 
plementary readings  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used 
independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools,  and 
other  persons  weU  quaUfied,  have  read  and  corrected  advanced  proofo  of  Mc- 
Guffey's  Alternate  Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  4uring  the 
progress  of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaption 
to  the  purposes  designed.  -        . 

The  Low  Price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  schools. 

McQUPPBY'S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

Introductory  Price: 

Alternate  First  Reader,  *    $o.ia  ;  Alternate  Pifth  Reader,       ^      $0.50 

Alternate  Sixth  Reader,      «  .60 


Alternate  Second  Reader,  -  .ao 
Alternate  Third  Reader,  -  .30 
Alternate  Fourth  Reader,     -         .40 


Alternate  Speller,        -        -  .la 


.  Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  and  Speller,  McGaffey*s 
Natural  History  'Readers,  Eclectic  German  Readers,  McGuffey's  K«vised  Readers, 
The  New  Eclectic  Geographies,  Copy-Books,  Histories,  Ray's  and  Whitens  New 
Arithmetics,  etc.,  with  our  proposition  of  Exchange  an<l  Introduction  rates,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  :  ppHcation. 

m  ANTWERP,  um  &  CO.,  PablMers,  CiHciooati,  Obio. 


MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 


JEPSOlSr    SYSTKM, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


Jepson's 


NEW  STANDARD  SERIF:S 


OF 


4  BOOKS. 
8  GRADES. 


Music  Readers. 


NOW   RBADT! 


THE   OLD  SERIES.  TESTED  SUCCESSFULLY  IN   THE 

SCHOOLS  FOR  MANY  TEARS,  IS  SUPERSEDED 

BF   THE   NEB'  STANDARD   SERIES,  NOW 

MA  DEAS  SIMFLE,  YET  EFh  ECTIFE 

AND  PERFECT  AS  POSSIBLE, 

THE  RESULT  OF 

Prof.  JSFSOH'S  25  Tears  of  EqerMceas  ffirectorof  luiiic  in  tie 

New  Haveii  Mlifi  Sdiools. 

In  this  New  Series  there  is  a  ^ra^a)  rlevelopmettt,  from  the  elementary  Majjes  of 
the  First  Gfcarte  \<\  the  completeness  of  the  Eighth  Grade,  which  cnrrie*  the  jwjiil  hy 
sim|)1icity  and  progressivcness,  through  every  step  without  confusion,  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  music  definitions,  the  scale,  time  and  measure,  letters  and  keys,  intenraK, 
rounds,  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part  mti<ic  and  majr*r  and  minor  Mralefs 

Any  Teacher  Can  Use  Jepson'e  Beaders.— Pupils  Learn  Sadly. 

The  JKPSON  Systkm  is  endorsed  by  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education,  the 
Su(>ertntendent  and  the  Principals  of  Schools,  the  Teicher.^,  an  I  hy  prominent 
authorities  everywhere 

Sen^  for  Sj»ecimen  Pages  Testimonials,  and  Sample  Bonks  (returnnUle)  for  ^i* 
amination.     Address  the  Publishers. 

A    S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

363  and  265  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago,     j  iix  and  113  William  St.,  Mew  Yoriu 
ioa6  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  )  5  Soraeraet  Street,  Boetcm. 
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The  Study  and  Teaching  of  English. 

A  mother  recently  asked  her  eight-year-old  daughter,  ''What  separates 
the  United  States  from  Canada  ?  "  The  answer  immediately  came, "  Water/' 
At  first  the  mother  was  disposed  to  object  to  the  reply,  but  a  second 
thought  led  her  to  stop  and  think.  She  soon  concluded  that  the  answer 
was  correct.  After  a  few  minutes  the  mother  asked,  ''What  waters?'' 
The  girl  replied :  "  The  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior."  Not  one  pupil  in  ten  thousand  is  taught' to 
use  language  with  such  precision  and  correctness  as  this  little  girl.  How 
did  she  learn  ?  What  effect  had  this  accuracy  on  her  mind.  What  use 
will  this  be  to  her  in  after  life?  The  answers  io  these  questions  open  the 
whole  subject  of  teaching  English.  The  following  propositions  are  ob- 
viously correct : 

1.  But  one  language  should  be  learned  at  one  time. 

2.  With  us,  the  study  of  the  English  should  be  continued  until  it  can 
be  read  and  spoken  with  fluency  and  correctness,  and  its  use  produce 
both  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  attempt  to  master  two  language  at  one  time  must  obviously  pro- 
duce confusion  and  thus  inaccuracy.  The  English  and  German,  for  ex- 
ample, are  quite  different  in  many  particulars — elementary  sounds,  ar- 
rangement of  words,  which  means  method  of  thought,  and  meaning  of 
analogbus  roots.  Thinking  in  one  language  must  of  necessity  be  diflferent 
from  thinking  in  another.  The  minds  of  beginners  are  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  using  different  modes  of  thought-expression  without  confusion. 
It  follows  then  that,  in  America,  the  study  of  the  English  should  be  con- 
tinned  until  the  meaning  of  words  and  their  arrangement  are  so  familiar 
as  to  be  recalled,  and  used  without  the  conscious  activity  of  the  mind. 
In  other  words  the  forms  of  correct  English  expression  should  become 
almost  second  nature.  One  who  is  constantly  obliged  to  stop  and  decide 
as  to  the  proper  words  to  use,  and  their  arrangement,  will  certainly  fail  of 
using  language  with  profit.  His  thoughts  will  unconsciously  sympathize 
with  his  lame  utterance.  As  we  think  in  sentences  no  one  can  think  well 
unless  he  can  use  his  language  weU  and  easily.  Repeated  instances  could 
be  cited  proving  that  young  children  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  two 
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languages  in  the  family,  or  street,  fail  of  becoming  correct  and  fluent  in 
either. 

The  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  the  reading  of  an  author  depend 
upon  two  elements :  j^rsi,  a  perfect  understanding  of  his  idiomatic  expres- 
sions,  so  that  his  thought  is  taken  in  by  the  mind  without  conscious  effort, 
and ;  second,  a  familiarity  with  his  writings  so  that  a  bond  of  sympathy  is 
created  between  the  writer  and  his  readers.  This  sympaihetic  eUmeni  is 
all-important  in  literary  study.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  get  profit  from 
an  author  unless  we  are  interested  in  his  works.  A  cold  analysis  of  a 
piece  of  prose  or  poetry  is  as  foreign  from  literary  enthusiasm  as  the  warm 
equator  is  from  the  icy  poles.  To  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  writer  is  to 
become  so  intimate  with  his  spirit  that  some  of  it  is  transfused  into  our 
mind.  The  cold  "  I-see-a-cat,*'  is  freezing  to  all  the  warm  sympathies  of 
earnest,  living  childhood.  But  when  a  pupil  learns  to  read  a  story  about 
a  cat  so  as  not  to  think  of  the  words  used,  but  of  the  thought  the  words 
convey,  she  is  beginning  to  get  a  literary  spirit  of  great  value. 

Now  for  some  practical  suggestions.     We  want  in  all  our  schools  three 
things : 

/.  A  knowledge  of  good  English  words,  ready  to  be  used  in  sentences. 

2.   The  power  of  pulling  these  words  in  sentences, 

J,    The  ability  to  utter  and  write  these  words  with  correctness  and  ease. 

These  are  important  points,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Words  are  the 
tools  of  a  thinker.  He  must  have  them  in  abundance  and  at  hand.  Then 
he  must  be  able  to  use  them  properly,  and  his  sentences  must  flow  on  so 
that  his  thoughts  attract  attention,  not  the  way  he  puts  his  words  together. 
There  is  another  principle,  most  important  in  its  bearing  on  success  in 
learning  a  language.  It  is  this  :  Composing  is  an  art.  Another  &ct  in* 
timately  connected  with  this  is — we  learn  an  art  by  slow  degrees  and 
through  constant  practice.  It  is  a  progress  of  growth,  la  learning  the 
art  of  speech  there  are  several  stages.  First,  the  infantile  stage.  Here 
words  are  associated  with  things  and  ideas.  Sentences  are  short,  often 
none  at  all.  Second,  the  childhood  stage.  During  this  period  sentences 
grow  in  length  and  meaning.  At  first  one  is  uttered,  then  two  are  con- 
nected and  then  several  are  joined.  During  this  stage  punctuation,  capi- 
talization, spelling,  and  paragraphing  are  learned.  Third,  the  rational 
and  rhetorical  stage.  The  child  becomes  conscious  of  an  object  m  writing. 
He  has  a  worthy  aim  in  his  work,  both  of  reading  and  composing.  He 
becomes  an  author,  even  though  he  publishes  nothing.  His  letters  are 
full  of  rhetorical  paragraphs,  and  metaphors,  perhaps  poetical  expressions. 
He  may  rise  to  be  the  best  writer  in  his  class,  for  his  soul  is  full  of  what 
he  wants  to  say.  He  has  left  the  study  of  words,  grammatical  forms 
and  rules,  far  below,  and  his  only  desire  now  is  expression.  Words  are 
only  the  vehicles  of  his  thoughts.  He  has  reached  the  literary  stage, 
which  is  the  highest  possible  in  human  achievement.     But  it  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  all  these  stages  of  progress  are  founded  upon  the  fact,  that 
composition  is  an  art  that  can  only  be  learned  dy  practice!  We  learn 
writing  by  writing,  jumping  by  jumping,  dancing  by  dancing ;  so  we 
learn  composing  by  composing.  Here  rules  are  learned ;  not  rules  of 
analysis,  but  of  synthesis.  Everything  relating  to  the  trade  is  to  be 
known — capital  letters,  periods,  commas,  interrogation  points,  notes,  re- 
plies, envelope  directing,  all  sorts  of  letters,  etc.,  etc.  In  connection 
with  this,  thought  power  is  assiduously  cultivated,  preparatory  to  entrance 
upon  the  higher  stage  when  the  whole  attention  is  to  be  concentrated  upon 
the  power  of  expressing  thoughts. 

We  have  pointed  out  what  are  to  us  most  important  steps  in  the  study 
and  teaching  of  English  in  our  schools,  and  which,  if  followed,  would 
produce  most  beneficial  changes  in  our  methods  of  instruction.  Let  us 
see  what  these  changes  would  be. 

1.  Grammar  would  be  regarded  as  a  means,  not  an  end — a  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  language.  One-half  of  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of 
formal  grammar  has  been  wasted,  because  it  has  been  studied  as  an  end. 
To  be  a  good  parser,  analyzer,  diagrammer,  has  been  considered  as  a 
worthy  end  to  be  reached.  Parsing  may  be  a  collateral  aid,  not  at  all  the 
main  business  in  the  work  of  learning  to  use  English. 

2.  The  art  of  conversation  would  be  more  valued.  This  is  a  branch  of 
language-study  much  neglected  in  our  best  schools,  and  entirely  omitted 
in  our  poorer  ones.  How  much  of  the  happiness,  yes,  even  success  of 
life  comes  from  the  ability  of  conversing  well !  This  divine  art  has  been  so 
much  neglected  that  there  are  comparatively  few  who  converse  with  ease, 
fluency,  intelligence,  and  force.  Why  can  they  not?  Because  they  have 
never  been  taught.  If  the  time  wasted  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  par- 
sing, analyzing,  and  diagramming  had  been  spent  in  conversing  and  de- 
bating we  should  to-day  be  better  educated  in  the  power  of  using  our 
matchless  tongue  with  correctness  and  effect.  Nothing  tends  to  clear  the 
mind  of  misconception  more  than  conversation.  Look  at  its  effect  on 
reading!  Suppose  the  subject  is  concerning  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Ideas  are  suggested  never  before  thought  of;  a  new  course  of  reading  is 
marked  out,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awakened,  and  the  whole  mind  stimu- 
lated to  new  activity.  A  trip  to  a  lake,  or  a  mountain,  or  a  museum,  or 
a  saw- mill  can  either  be  arranged  or  imagined,  and  a  special  conversation 
appointed.  Table  conversation  is  an  important  means  of  promoting  lan- 
guage culture. 

There  is  much  in  this  subject  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  of 
teachers.  We  have  a  tongue,  difficult  to  learn,  but  wonderful  in  its' 
power  and  beauty  when  it  is  learned.  No  language  is  so  stored  with  roots 
of  expressive  value.  It  has  drawn  from  all  the  tongues  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  for  its  vocabulary  of  words.  Its  literature  is  already  mag- 
nificent, both  in  richness  of  imagery,  .and  in  quantity  of  material.     It  is 
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the  languaf^e  of  art,  science,  the  drama,  oratory,  theology,  and  history. 
The  works  df  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  races,  excepting  Homer,  Aristotle 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  bear  no  comparison  with  the  wealth  the  English 
tongue  opens  to  the  sight  of  the  young  student.  Why  should  it  not  be 
studied  ?  li  should.  At  as  early  an  age  as  possible  the  youog  learners 
should  fall  in  love  with  the  beauties  of  our  best  authors.  The  literary 
spirit  should  commence  its  growth  early  in  life.  This  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  to  be  able  to  diagram  or  analyze.  Leave  these  arts  until 
the  mind  has  reached  its  analytic  stage,  and  early  implant  a  love  of  litera- 
ture, by  studying  a  few  of  the  beauties  in  English  that  can  be  appreciated 
by  boys  and  girls  of  eight  or  ten.  '*  The  object  can  be  attained  and  (lu 
teachers  are  equal  to  the  work,** — TTie  School  JoumaL 


Tenses  in  English. 

BY  PROF.  EDWARD  A.  ALLEN,  MISSOURI  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  word  tejisCy  in  grammar,  is  derived  through  the  Old  French  form 
tenSy  from  the  Latin  tempu^y  and  means  time.  But  tense  implies  not  only 
(i)  the  time  of  the  action,  but  also  (2)  the  stage  of  the  action.  As  there 
are  only  three  divisions  of  time — present,  past  and  future — if  tense  im- 
plied time  only  there  would  be  but  three  tenses,  since  every  action  must 
be  referred  to  the  present,  or  to  the  past,  or  to  the  future.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant also  to  represent  the  action  as  either  continued  or  completed  in  the 
present,  or  the  past,  or  the  future ;  hence,  we  find  needful  two  tenses  for 
each  division  of  time,  making,  so  far,  six  tenses,  viz :  present  and  present 
perfect,  past  and  past  perfect,  future  and  future  perfect.  Most  English 
grammars,  following  the  Latin,  stop  here,  either  naming  the  tenses  as 
above  or  more  strictly  after  the  nomenclature  of  the  Latin  grammar, 
present,  imperfect,  future,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future  perfect  But  the 
English  verb  has  gone  further  than  this  in  the  development  of  tense-forms. 
From  only  two  simple  tenses,  as  in  other  Teutonic  tongues,  that  express 
time  by  means  of  inflection,  the  present  and  the  past — the  present  servii^ 
also  as  a  future  in  the  absence  of  any  special  form  for  the  future — the 
verb  has  developed  by  the  use  of  other  verbs  as  auxiliaries,  twelve  tense- 
forms,  two  for  each  of  the  six  tenses,  enabling  us  thereby  to  express  more 
delicate  shades  of  tense  than  is  possible  to  the  Latin,  for  example.  If  to 
these  be  added  the  so-called  emphatic  forms,  do  and  did^  with  infinitive 
of  the  verb— though  they  lose  their  emphasis  in  negative  and  interroga- 
tive sentences  where  they  are  chiefly  employed — the  English  verb  can 
show  fourteen  forms  for  tenses,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following 
table : — 
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'  Present. 


Tense. 


Present. 


{i 


I  write  (indefinite), 
am  writing  (continuous), 
do  write  (emphatic). 


PrMi^nt-  Pprfprt  i  ^  ^*^®  written  (complete). 
Present- Perfect.  ^^  y^^^^  ^^^^  writing  (continuous). 


Past. 


Future. 


Past. 


Past-Perfect. 


Future. 


rl  w 
\  Iw; 
(idi 


I  wrote  (indefinite), 
was  writing  (continuous), 
did  write  (emphatic). 


had  been  writing  (continuous). 


f  I  had  written  (complete). 
11 

{ 


I  shall  write  (indefinite). 

I  shall  be  writing  (continuous). 


T7.,«.iK^  p^w^^f    /  I  shall  have  written  (complete), 
i^uture-renect.   |  j  ^j^^jj  j^^^^  ^^^^  writing  (continuous). 


It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  these  tense-forms  by  names  that  are  wholly 
unobjectionable.  Thus,  Perfect  continuous  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
of  terms,  but  no  more  so  than  disjunctive  conjunction  and  other  terms 
that  the  grammarian  is  driven  to  use  in  order  to  make  a  distinction. 
Continuous  is  a  convenient  term  to  distinguish  this  use  of  the  Perfect  from 
that  other  use  that  represents  the  action  as  simply  complete  and  nothing 
more.  In  the  Present  Perfect  the  time  of  the  action  may  reach  back  far 
into  the  past,  but  the  results  of  the  act  are  supposed  to  be  present,  and 
hence  it  is  always  used  with  reference  to  the  present.  "  A  tree  has  fallen 
across  the  road ''  can  be  said  only  when  the  tree  in  whole  or  in  part  re- 
mains ;  it  matters  not  whether  the  tree  fell  to-day  or  twenty  years  ago. 
The  term  indefinite  is  used  to  denote  an  action  in  an  indefinite  present, 
past  and  future.  What  is  said  here  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
also  true  for  those  verbs  that  do  not  express  action,  but  merely  a  state  or 
condition. 

The  division  of  verbs,  according  to  the  formation  of  the  past  tense, 
into  "regular**  and  **  irregular*'  is  unfortunate  and  misleading:  Sing^ 
sang,  sung;  swim,  szvam,  swum,  etc.,  are  perfectly  regular  by  an  older 
law.  Grimm*  s  division  into  strong  (irregular)  and  weak  (regular)  is 
more  scientific,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  terms  are  better 
suited  to  the  German  than  to  the  English  language,  since  in  German  the 
inflection  te  (Jieb-te')  adds  a  syllable,  while  the  English  {e')d(e')— {hear  die), 
ma  (ke)  de,  weaned {e),  set-iie)  for  set-de,  spread (jie),  slept,  etc. — does  not 
make  an  additional  syllable  in  the  spoken  language  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  fina)  e. 

Much  of  the  confusion  in  the  grammars,  in  regard  to  these  help-words 
in  the  formation  of  tenses,  arises  from  a  failure  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  language  growth.  Cobbett*s  Grammar  (ed.  Ayres),  for  instance, 
says :  "  You  will  find  that  they  (have  and  be)  retain  upon  all  occasions 
their  full  meaning,  of  possession  in  the  one  case  and  of  existence  in  the 
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other*'  (p.  73);  and  again  (p.  153),  **To  dob  to  act,  and  therefore  it 
never  can,  in  any  of  its  parts,  supply  the  place  of  a  neuter  verb."  These 
verbs  undoubtedly  had,  at  the  start,  a  meaning  of  their  own ;  that  is,  they 
presented  a  notion,  a  predicate  idea,  as  they  now  do  when  used  as  prin- 
cipal verbs ;  but  in  course  of  time,  by  an  extension  of  usas^e,  their  origi- 
nal meaning  being  more  and  more  lost  sight  of,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  signs  of  relation,  the  predicate  notion  having  by  degrees  passed 
wholly  out  of  them.  Thus,  from  noiional^  presentaiwe  words  these 
auxiliaries  came  to  be  more  reloHonal^  symbolic  terms.  In  the  sentence 
"God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder,'*  etc.,  the  predicate  notion  in  the  first  is 
clearly  that  of  existence,  and  the  meaning  is,  God  exists ;  but  in  the 
second  predicate  the  notion  of  existence  is  lost  and  the  predicate  idea  b 
rewards.  So  in  "  is  wriHn^*^  the  idea  is  not  exists  writing,  is  being  here 
a  mere  sign  denoting  continuance  of  the  act. 

In  the  sentence  "  He  does  well  his  part,"  does^  of  course,  means  ^- 
forms;  but  in  **  You  look  cold  and  so  does  he,"  "  How  do  you  feel,"  etc., 
all  notion  of  performance  is  lost,  and  Cobbett's  stricture  is  seen  to  be 
groundless.'  '*Have  is  have,"  says  Shakespeare,  and  certainly  means  to 
possess,  but  in  "  I  have  lost  my  knife,"  "have  sold  my  farm,"  it  is  not 
possession  that  is  here  predicated.  So  shall  means  owe^  the  past  tense  of 
which,  ought ^  is  exactly  synonymous  with  should^  the  past  tense  of  shall. 
It  is  only  by  conventional  usage  that  shall  has  come  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
future — it  has  no  future  meaning  of  its  own.  Some  other  word  might 
have  served  as  well,  as  become  {werden\^  used  by  the  Germans,  or  haxt 
{chanter- aicantare  habeo),  by  the  French. 

Will,  as  a  verb,  conveys  its  own  meaning,  but  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
future  tense  it  becomes  a  mere  symbol.  When  we  say,  *'  The  leaves  will 
fall  in  Autumn,"  "The  limb  will  break  if  you  climb  on  it,"  we  do  not 
predicate  volition,  but  falling — breakings  in  time  future  to  the  sp>eaker. 

A  brief  generalization  of  tense  signs,  as  in  actual  use,  is  all  that  was 
aimed  at  in  this  paper ;  a  fuller  historical  treatment  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
mood  and  tense  may  be  offered  at  another  time. — Common  School  Edu- 
cation, 


The  Factitive. 

This  term,  derived  from  the  Latin /aru^,  "  I  make,"  is  applied  to  such 
complimentary  words  as  follow  incomplete  verbs  having  the  sense  of 
make.  Usually  the  factitive  is  a  noun  or  a  verb  but  it  may  also  be  an 
infinitive  or  a  participle. 

The  Factitive  term  completes  the  meaning  of  the  verb  but  refers  to 
the  object  following.  It  differs  from  the  attribute  in  this  respect,  that  it 
always  follows  a  transitive  verb  and  refers  to  the  object,  while  the  attri- 
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bute  follows  an  intransitive  verb  and  refers  to  the  subject.  Usually,  but 
not  always,  the  verb  and  the  factitiye  connected  with  it  are  equivalent  to 
a  single  word  which  may  be  supplied ;  thus  make  rtV^senrich,  made 
kins{^s:\i\ngeA.  For  many  of  these  expressions,  however,  we  have  no 
equivalent  English  word,  and  the  factitive,  therefore,  becomes  a  particu- 
larly useful  form  of  expression. 

The  factitive  always  is  part  of  the  simple  predicate  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  completes  th^  meaning  of  the  verb  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
predicate.  It  is  best,  therefore,  in  written  analysis  to  write  the  verb  and 
its  factitive  together  as  one  term. 

The  following  examples  with  their  diagrams  will  illustrate  the  subject 
more  fully : 

The  following  sentences  contain  factitive  nouns : 

1.  They  called  him  names. 

2.  We  made  him  king. 

3.  They  elected  her  secretary. 

The  diagrams  for  these  may  be  indicated  as  follows  : 


(I.) 


(3.) 


They 
called  names 


him 


They 


(2.)    We 
made  king 


him 


her 


elected  secretary, 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  predicate  is  equivalent  to  nicknamed ; 
and  the  second,  to  kinged.  For  the  predicate  in  the  third  we  have  no 
equivalent  word,  but  the  factitive  idea,  nevertheless,  is  expressed. 

The  following  sentences  contain  factitive  adjecHves  : 

1.  Wash  your  hands  clean. 

2.  Dig  the  ditch  deep. 

3.  The  carpenter  built  the  house  strong. 
The  diagrams  may  be  indicated  as  follows : 


(!•) 


X 


wash  clean 
(3-) 


(a.) 


dig  deep 


hands  |  your 
carpenter  |  The 

+ 
built  strong  |  house  |  the 

The  following  sentences  contain  &ctitive  infinitives : 

1.  They  made  us  wait. 

2.  We  made  the  horse  trot. 

3.  The  wise  teacher  makes  his  pupils  think  for  themselves. 
The  diagrams  may  be  indicated  as  follows  : 


ditch  I  the 


(I.)  They 

made  wait 


tis 


(2.)  We  I 

+ 
made  trot  |  horse  |  the 
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(3-) 

teacher 

makes  think 


The 

wise 

pupils  I  his 
for  themselves 


The  following  sentences  contain  (siCiitive  par/icifilfs  : 

1.  They  kept  us  waiting. 

2.  He  sent  the  ball  spinning  over  the  house. 

3.  The  master  kept  sending  his  servants  back  and  forth. 
See  following  diagrams  : 

(i.)  They  |  (2.)        He 

+ 
kept  waiting  |  us  sent  spinning 


(3.)  master 

kept  sending 


ball  I  the 

over  house  I  the 


The 


servants  |  his 
I  back  and  forth. 

Back  and  forth  is  here  used  as  a  complex  adverb. 

Many  more  sentences  in  each  of  the  above  forms  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  students  of  grammar. 

It  will  of  course  be  noted  that  the  factitive  always  follows  the  transi- 
tive verb  in  the  active  voice.  In  the  passive  voice  the  word  following 
the  verb  becomes  an  attribute,  by  some  called  an  attribute  complement— 
A»  N,  R,,  in  Educational  News, 


Wanted— Rational  Modes  of  Teaching. 

From  the  London  Globe, 

Although  every  great  teacher,  from  Aristotle  until  now,  has  insisted  on 
a  more  rational  method,  we  are  still  tyrannized  over  by  the  tradition  that 
education  is  synonymous  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  endeavoring  to  train  young  minds  how  to  reflect,  how 
to  reason,  our  teachers  aim  solely  at  the  inculcation  of  truths.  Now 
truths  vary  in  utility  as  much  as  in  beauty.  That  my  neighbor  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  is  an  indisputable  truth.  But,  except  to  my  neighbor  hiaiself, 
the  &ct  is  of  no  consequence.  So  the  population  of  a  remote  town  may 
be  a  truth ;  but  it  has  absolutely  no  value  to  the  average  brain  which 
labors  to  acquire  it. 

Tell  the  most  ignorant  of  nurses  that  the  best  way  to  develop  a  child's 
physical  powers  is  to  keep  it  absolutely  passive,  while  you  force  into  its 
stomach  as  continuous  a  supply  of  nutritious  food  as  it  can  accept,  and  she 
will  laugh  at  you.  But  note  how  closely  akin  to  this  is  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  usually  proposed  to  develop  the  mental  powers.     The  brain, 
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that  sensitive  intellectual  stomach,  is  loaded  with  a  mass  of  heterof^enous 
&cts.  Date  is  added  to  date,  mountain  height  to  mountain  height,  river- 
length  to  river-length,  population  to  population — until  time  or  finance 
fails.  Then  the  education  is  said  to  be  ''complete."  In  vain  do  thought- 
ful observers  protest.  In  vain  do  they  urge  that  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion are  as  necessary  to  psychical  as  to  physical  health.  Lessons, 
lessons,  lessons,  always  lessons  is  the  order  of  the  day.  From  alphabet 
to  graduation,  .the  greater  part  of  every  year  is  passed  in  gorging  the 
memory  as  though  it  were  a  veritable  boa-constrictor.  The  working  hours 
of  school-life  swing,  pendulum- wise,  between  study  and  recitation.  Among 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  a  proper  curriculum,  reflection  has  no  place — re- 
flection, in  itself,  the  art  of  reasoning  and  science  of  knowing.  Not  to 
cultivate  the  memory  at  all  would  be  a  gross  error.  It  is  worse  to  culti- 
vate no  other  power.  To  give  a  boy  or  girl  facts  instead  of  faculties,  is  to 
substitute  memory  for  mind.  When  all  the  energies  are  devoted  to  this  ex- 
clusive end,  four  fifths  of  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  in  danger  of  atrophy ; 
the  remaining  fifth  of  hypertrophy.  And  all  too  frequently,  between  the 
excessive  stimulation  of  the  one,  and  the  inanition  of  the  remainder,  an 
intellect  which  might  have  dowered  its  possessor,  and  enriched  the  world, 
sinks  into  a  lethargy  capable  of  neither. 

We  know  how  seldom  precocious  children  realize  their  high  promises. 
Somehow  it  comes  about  that  a  star  which  was  thought  to  be  of  the  first 
magnitude  scintillates  less  and  less  brightly  until  it  is  clasbified  among 
those  average  lights  which  shine  without  distinction ;  while  out  from  an 
unexpected  quarter  blazes  a  luminary  destined  to  light  new  worlds  of 
thought.  This  is  the  erstwhile  dullard.  Nor  is  it  a  far  way  to  the  ex- 
planation. The  native  powers  of  this  mind  were  preserved  to  its  posses- 
sor beneath  an  impermeable  shell  of  indolence  or  obstinacy  until  their 
inherent  vigor  broke  through  the  crust.  It  is  not  intended  to  argue  that 
young  minds  are  best  left  to  nature's  tuition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  even  where  this  succeeds,  the  process  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment would  have  assuredly  been  both  facilitated  and  extended  by  wise 
training  and  sympathetic  counsel.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  crying  need  of  young  minds  is,  not  so  much  knowledge  as  the  love  of 
knowledge.  To  arouse  this  is  the  aim  of  the  true  teacher.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  need  much  more  viva  voce  instruction  than  is  now  the  custom. 
It  has  been  well  said  that,  from  the  moment  printing  enabled  and  induced 
the  master  to  delegate  an  important  part  of  his  work  to  the  inanimate 
book  he  began  to  neglect  his  duty.  Legitimate  questions  should  be  en- 
couraged. Interest  always  breeds  inquiry.  On  the  manner  in  which 
questions  are  elicited  and  satisfied — on  the  thoughtful  consideration  and 
solution  of  his  difficulties — must  depend  the  young  student's  affection  or 
distaste  for  studies,  which  have  no  business  to  be  "dry.'' 

It  is  not  an  education  simply  to  know  many  things.     Only  applied 
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knowledge  is  power.  In  one  of  those  lectures  which,  for  sweep  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  expression,  are  well-nigh  matchless,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  spoken  pregnant  words  which  it  befits  us  to  ponder  anew :  "  But, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  truths  and  the  development  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  are  deposited  are  not  identical,  considered  as  ends, 
and  in  relation  to  each  other,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  supreme,  but 
subordinate,  to  the  knowing  mind.'' 

It  is  time  that  parents  and  teachers  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that, 
brilliant  exceptions  notwithstanding,  the  system  of  so-called  education 
commonly  pursued  is  a  failure;  that  it  deadens  the  love  of  learning,  which 
is  inborn  to  every  healthy  brain ;  that  this  is  especially  true  to  female  ed- 
ucation ;  and  that  to  this  senseless,  useless  drudgery  of  memory  without 
intelligence,  is  due  the  multitudes  of  novel-devouring,  sensation-craving, 
frivolous  unbalanced  lives  which  cumber  the  earth.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  make  study  a  delight.  This  can,  and  ought  to,  be  done.  This 
should  be  the  true  aim  of  education.  A  beneficent  law  of  human  attain- 
ment makes  difiiculty  the  standard  of  value.  But  it  is  pre-eminendy  a 
teacher's  part  to  show  the  student  that  cheerful  toils  never  fail  to  buj 
beautiful  things  of  the  gods.  When  he  or  she  is  guided  to  see  how  truly 
the  mind  may  become  a  great  and  inalienable  kingdom — ^a  joy  in  youth, 
a  support  in  age — then,  and  then  only,  is  developed  in  the  individual  that 
perfection  of  intellect,  which  Kant  rightly  held  to  be  the  great  object  of 
education. 


Novel  Beadingt 

BY  JOHN  HART,  SR.,  BOWLING  GREEN  ACADEMY. 

That  novel  reading  begets  a  deal  of  mental  and  moral  flabbiness  in  our 
people  is  unquestionable.  That  it  is  quite  useless  to  protest  against  aU 
novel  reading  is  equally  unquestionable.  Whether  demand  produces 
supply,  or  supply  engenders  demand,  in  this  matter  we  need  not  inquire. 
The  fact  is  patent  that  we  are  a  nation  of  novel  readers.  We  read  aD 
sorts.  And  not  a  few  who  publicly  denounce  the  "  dime  "  novel  as  trashy 
do  yet  read  the  **  dime"  novel.  Indeed,  how  otherwise  would  they  know 
how  trashy  it  is  ? 

ll  is  not  worth  while,  then,  to  make  an  onslaught  on  all  novel  reading. 
Were  such  an  onslaught  effectually  made,  who  could  compute  the  shrink- 
age in  our  Sunday-school  libraries  ?  Neither  is  it  wisdom  to  name  cer- 
tain novels,  and  certain  classes  of  novels,  to  warn  people  not  to  read  them. 
If  such  naming  and  warning  are  publicly  made — say,  from  the  pulpit— 
the  astute  dealer  at  once  sends  off  his  orders. 

What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  Only,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  cultivate  a 
taste  in  our  young  people  which  shall  lead  them  to  prefer  the  better 
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and  leave  the  worse.  That  cannot  be  done  by  theorizing  about  what  a 
novel  ought  to  be.  You  may  expound  by  the  hour  the  merits  of  the 
realism  of  Howells  and  others,  and  after  all  your  boys  and  your  girls 
will  find  it  dreary,  and  flee  for  enjoyment  to  the  extravagances  of  Hag- 
gard, or  to  the  insidious  warmth  of  Ouida.  People  do  not  care  to  read 
novels  that  mainly  reproduce  the  life  that  they  themselves  are  living",  and 
I  do  not  blame  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  peasant  finds  most  delight  in 
stories  of  high,  life — while  the  higher  classes  shed  most  tears  over  the 
pathos  of  poverty. 

Were  I  called  upon  best  to  fortify  a  boy  against  the  seductions  of  some 
forms  of  the  drama,  I  should  easay  to  do  so  through  a  diligent  and  appre- 
ciative study  of  Shakespeare.  One  who  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  masterpieces,  and  a  dramatic  taste  formed  on  that  knowledge,  is  not 
likely  to  be  led  astray  by  the  tinsel  of  the  modern  stage.  It  is  not 
exactly  what  Chalmers  names  the ''  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection," 
but  it  is  closely  akin. 

Fortunately,  we  have  among  English  novelists  one  who  stands  to  other 
novelists  as  does  Shakespeare  to  other  dramatists — in  the  solitude  of 
unapproached  genius.  That  one  is  Walter  Scott.  And  hence  I  know 
no  better  way  to  guard  our  young  folks  against  the  mental  and  moral 
fiabbiness,  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  outset,  than  to  make  them  acquainted 
early  with  the  masterpieces  o/  Scott.  To  do  this  demands  some  trouble. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  put  the  books  in  their  way.  Parents  must  be 
able  to  talk  intelligently  about  the  great  historical  events  which  are 
touched  and  illuminated  by  most  of  the  stories,  that  the  children  may 
know  that  along  with  the  delight  which  these  marvellous  fictions  furnish 
they  are  learning  to  see  the  shifting  phases  of  past  human  life  as  they  are 
nowhere  else' presented. 

It  was  well  remarked  by  the  Richmond  Dispatch  some  weeks  since 
that  more  learning  and  more  research  went  to  the  making  of  one  of 
Scott's  masterpieces  than  would  suffice  for  any  ten  novels  of  late  days. 
It  is  true.  The  mature  reader,  who  will  study  the  author's  notes  to  his 
several  stories,  will  be  amazed  at  the  prodigious  industry  which  gathered 
the  apparently  exhaustless  stores  of  antiquarian  lore,  and  hardly  less 
amazed  at  the  frankness  which  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  the  source  of 
many  of  his  finest  passages. 

If  Horace  was  right  in  assigning  the  highest  praise  to  the  writer  '*qui 
miscuit  utile  dulci*'  that  praise  belongs  above  all  other  writers  in  Eng- 
lish to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The"^«/ftf" — the  pleasure  that  he  gives, 
every  reader  of  his  books  has  felt.  Of  the  utility  one  can  well  judge  only 
after  he  has  gained  from  other  sources  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  historic 
periods  to  which  the  novels  relate.  Then  he  appreciates  the  strange 
skill  and  the  general  fidelity  of  Scott's  pictures.  Then,  if  a  son  asks  him, 
"  How  may  I  most  easily  and  most  indelibly  fix  in  my  mind  a  fair  pic- 
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ture  of  the  times  in  France  of  Louis  XI  and  Charles  of  Burgundy?"  he 
will  instantly  answer,  "  Read  Quentin  Durward."  And  if  one  wishes  to 
know  of  the  crusaders  in  their  spirit  and  their  aims,  in  their  strength  and 
their  weakness,  let  him  read  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  and  especially 
*  *  The  Talisman. ' '  In  the  latter,  to  which  *  *  I  vanhoe  "  is  a  sort  of  sequel, 
he  will  find,  in  the  speech  of  Richard  before  the  Council  of  Princes,  the 
finest  specimen  I  know  of  direct,  soldierly  eloquence.  And  what  can 
one  say  of  **  Ivanhoe?"  No  other  passage  of  English  literature  has 
thrilled  so  many  people  as  the  picture  of  the  Tournament  at^Ashby- 
de-la-Touche. 

More  valuable  knowledge,  I  believe,  can  be  gathered  incidentally  from 
these  novels  than  from  all  others  together  that  have  been  written  in  Eng- 
lish. Besides  that,  nothing  can  be  said  against  their  general  tone  as  to 
morals  and  religion.  Such  qualities  atone  for  and  make  one  forget  fre- 
quent faults  of  style,  occasional  errors  in  facts  stated  as  historical,  and 
once  in  a  while  a  slip  in  quotation. 

I  was  greatly  interested  a  year  or  two  ago  in  tracing  through  the  other 
poets,  from  Shakespeare  on,  the  echoes  of  Edmund  Spenser.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  to  what  extent  the  **  Faerie  Queen"  anticipates  what  is 
finest  in  later  poets.  Do  not  understand  me  to  charge  them  with  steal- 
ing. Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron  had  small  occasion  to  steal.  But  there 
is  an  immense  deal  of  common  pasturage  on  Parnassus.  And  Spenser 
ranged  so  widely  that  others  must  needs  follow  him,  if  they  are  not  con- 
tent to  browse  only  in  nooks  and  corners.  Herein  I  suggest  a  capital 
theme  for  a  fresh  and  entertaining  article,  to  be  written  by  somebody 
more  largely  read  than  1  in  the  huge  volumes  of  English  poetry. 

Re-reading  some  of  the  Waverly  novels  lately,  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  same  thing  in  Scott.  He,  too,  in  turns  of  thought,  in  sHarp  repartee, 
in  quaint  practical  philosophy,  in  telling  "situations,"  ha^  anticipated 
much  that  is  best  in  later  fiction.  But  I  do  not  hint  that  later  writers 
have  consciously  borrowed. 

If  what  I  have  written  shall  lead  any  father  to  get  a  set  of  the  Waverly 
novels  and  to  introduce  them  as  household  reading  in  place  of  worse, 

my  object  is  reached. —  The  Religious  Heraid, 

\ 

I 

I 

Our  Fablio  Sohools— the  Tale  of  the  Books.  '^ 

BY   REV.    DAVID   G.  WYLIE.  l 

There  lie  before  me  on  my  table  twenty- five  recent  volumes.     They  v 
are  the  latest  reports  and  manuals  of  twenty-fiye  of  the  principal  Aroeri-    \ 
can  cities.     Being  of  recent  date,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 


\ 

I 
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furnish  the  freshest  and  most  reliable  information  possible  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools. 

A  few  words  about  these  cities.  They  have  a  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution, reaching  from  New  England  to  California,  and  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf.     Their  population  is  between  five  and  six  millions.     Look- 

« 

ing  at  these  cities  on  the  map,  one  has  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
country. 

These  books  tell  a  story.  They  give  much  information  respecting  the 
public  schools ;  in  fact,  much  that  we  cannot  even  refer  to  at  the  present 
time.  What  we  are  especially  desirous  to  know  just  now  is,  Do  the 
schools  impart  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the  youth  ?  Do  they 
develop  simply  the  intellect,  or  both  the  heart  and  intellect  ?  What  is 
the  tale  of  the  books  ? 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  the  custom  of  our  leading  cities 
upon  the  subject  of  moral  instruction.  From  our  previous  investigatioc 
of  this  subject  in  the  Christian  Union,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  and  in  the  rural  districts,  the  subject  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  In  the  cities  it  is  entirely  different.  All 
city  schools  have  rules  and  regulations  upon  the  subject  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  follow  them.  It  becomes  of  great 
importance,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  the  requirements  of  our  large 
cities  really  are  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious  culture. 

I.  The  first  thing  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
of  these  reports  and  school  manuals  is  that  in  all  the  schools  of  our  most 
important  cities  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  opening  exercises.  Generally  it 
is  without  note  or  comment. 

To  commence  with  New  York.  The  regulation  upon  this  subject  is  as 
follows  :  "All  the  schools  of  this  city  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment."  The  regulations  of  the  other  large  cities  are 
about  the  same. 

As  to  actual  practice  :  in  some  of  the  schools  of  New  York  there  is 
simply  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture.  In  others  prayer  is  offered — 
generally  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  occasionally  oral  or  extemporaneous 
prayer.  There  is  also  singing  of  songs,  some  of  them  standard  Christian 
hymns.  The  fact  is  that  the  opening  exercises  depend  largely  upon  the 
locality  and  the  population.  In  Jewish  neighborhoods  the  teacher  gene- 
rally reads  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  selections 
are  from  the  Psalms.  It  is  very  difficult  to  exclude  Christian  sentiments. 
The  literature  of  our  language,  both  prose  and  poetic,  is  saturated  with 
Christianity.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  exclude  moral,  religious,  and 
Christian  sentiments  from  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  done  without  emas- 
culating our  choicest  literature. 

It  was  my  privilege  the  other  day  to  visit  the  City  Normal  College  for 
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young  women.  There  were  present  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant 
young  ladies.  What  were  they  singing?  **Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  reports  and  manuals  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  opening  exercises  are  not  limited  simply  to  the  reading  of  a 
short  selection  from  the  Bible.  In  many  cities  there  are  other  devotional 
exercises.  The  city  of  Washington  authorizes  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Lord's  Prayer,  and  singing.  Newark  follows  in  her  footsteps. 
Indianapolis  does  the  same.  Louisville  has  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
and  singing.  New  Haven  has  "  appropriate  devotional  exercises."  Provi- 
dence authorizes  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  prayer  in  schools.  Bangor 
has  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  or  singing. 

3.  These  books  tell  another  story.  It  is  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  schools 
of  our  country  something  like  a  .systematic  attempt  is  made  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  truth.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  &ct, 
and  one  which  should  be  properly  emphasized.  We  shall  now  summarize 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  regulations  of  six  or  seven  cities  with  respect  to 
the  teaching  of  morals. 

Chicago,  to  begin  with.  In  the  primary  grade,  first  year,  the  pupils 
are  instructed  in  politeness,  truthfulness,  and  chaste  language.  In  the 
second  year  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the  first,  with  industry,  obe- 
dience to  parents,  care  of  property,  and  respect  for  others  added.  The 
third  year  gives  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  previous  years,  with 
the  addition  of  the  proper  treatment  of  others  in  the  street,  and  the 
protection  of  public  and  private  property.  The  fourth  year  adds  obe- 
dience to  law  ;  penalties  for  the  violation  of  civil  law ;  purity  of  thought, 
language,  and  action.  The  grammar  department  carries  this  same  instruc- 
tion through  every  grade. 

The  regulations  of  the  Boston  schools  are  as  follows  :  "  Good  morals 
being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  pro- 
gress in  useful  knowledge,  instruction  *  therein  shall  be  given  in  all  the 
schools.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors  to  secure  good  conduct 
and  a  proper  deportment  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  both  in  school  and 
out,  and  especially  in  going  to  and  returning  from  school." 

The  schools  of  San  Francisco  give  instruction  in  morals  and  manners. 
The  teachers  are  charged  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  all  the  grades,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  be  clean,  neat,  polite,  obedient,  industrious,  punc* 
tual,  trustworthy,  honest,  truthful  and  kind. 

The  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  are  taught  to  be  cleanly  in 
person  and  dress,  polite  in  conduct,  truthful  and  chaste  in  language,  and 
studious  during  school  hours. 

The  instructions  of  the  school  board  of  New  Haven  are  very  full  and 
admirable  in  their  requirements.  The  teachers  are  to  feel  them^ves 
responsible  in  the  place  of  the  parents  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils 
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in  discipline,  morals,  and  health.  Occasional  lessons  are  to  be  given,  as 
opportunity  offers,  on  reverence,  politeness,  temperance,  honesty,  econ- 
omy, conduct  at  home,  in  the  street,  at  church,  respect  for  parents  and 
the  aged,  and  kindness  to  animals. 

In  the  schools  of  Bangor  it  is  made  the  duty  of  teachers  to  exercise  a 
diligent  guardianship  over  the  deportment  and  the  character  of  those 
intrusted  to  their  care,  and  to  endeavor  to  inculcate  principles  of  kmd- 
ness,  truthfulness,  purity,  industry,  frugality,  and  temperance. 

The  schools  of  Omaha  take  the  palm  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
instruction  in  manners  and  morals.  The  schools  are  constructed  on  the 
Prussian  maxim,  *'  That  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  you  must  put  into  its  schoob."  The  rules  and  regulations  are 
very  full  and  explicit.  Teachers  are  exhorted  to  "have  much  pride 
in  the  good  manners  and  strong  moral  sentiments  of  their  pupils. '* 

Even  at  the  risk  of  occupying  too  much  space,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  the  topics  suggested  to  be  used  as  circumstances  require. 
Every  reader  of  the  Christian  Union  will  admit  that  there  is  a  wide 
sweep  in  the  matter  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  Omaha  schools.  There 
is  room  for  congratulation. 

Primary  grades :  Proper  way  of  sitting  in  seat ;  obeying  instantly  a 
given  signal ;  behavior  at  school,  at  home,  at  church,  in  the  street,  on 
the  playground ;  duties  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  teachers,  school- 
mates ;  injury  to  books  and  other  property ;  calling  ill  names,  quarreling 
and  fighting ;  using  wicked  words,  stealing,  Golden  Rule,  lying,  cruelty 
to  animals,  kindness,  tattling,  politeness,  truthfulness,  idleness,  dishonesty, 
carelessness,  attention,  obedience,  honesty,  robbing  bird's  nests,  staring, 
calling  person's  names  on  the  streets. 

Intermediate  grades :  Using  slang,  using  profane  or  evil  words.  Golden 
Rule,  kindness,  obedience,  truthfulness,  peace-making,  unkindness,  doing 
good,  justice,  gratitude,  cheerfulness,  impatience,  deceitfulness,  affec- 
tion, evil  communications,  making  faces,  treatment  of  enemies.  (It  should 
be  said  that  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  suggested  for  use  in  the 
intermediate  department.) 

Grammar  grades  (we  omit  as  many  as  possible  of  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  quote  only  a  portion 
of  the  subjects  suggested  for  the  grammar  department)  ;  Sneers,  rivalry, 
pride,  vanity,  envy,  jealousy,  gratitude,  constancy,  avarice,  tale-bearing, 
confidence,  fidelity,  fretfulness,  deceitfulness,  integrity,  harmony,  good- 
will, charity,  patriotism,  treatment  of  enemies,  friendship,  pure  thought, 
self-sacrifice,  covetousness,  control  of  emotions,  good  heart  basis  of  good 
manners.  "  Short  anecdotes  conveying  moral  lessons,  or  quotations,  should 
be  selected  from  good  authors,  illustrating  these  subjects.  When  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  often  repeated,  they  have  a  lasting  influence.'' — 
Omaha  Public  Schools,  1887. 
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Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  schools  of  other  cities,  certainly  all  will 
agree  that  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Omaha  ought  not  to  be  immoral. 

4.  These  books  indicate  very  clearly  that  public  officials,  school  super* 
intendents  and  teachers  are  giving  more  attention  than  ever  before  to  the 
subject  of  moral  instruction.  This  fact  appears  from  the  remarks  of  these 
officials  which  we  find  sjcattered  through  all  the  reports  and  manuals. 
Some  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  grasp  of  the  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering, as  well  as  for  the  soundness  of  the  positions  assumed.  Space 
will  permit  but  a  few  quotations,  which  will  serve  as  samples  of  more. 

The  President  of  the  Chicago  School  Board  says  :  "  In  the  schools  oi 
Chicago  to-day  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  that  will  succeed  us.  There 
will  be  love  and  happiness  [in  the  homes]  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  in  the  school  to-day.  A  good  home  must  be  an  intdli- 
gent  one."  "Right  purposes,  right  action,  right  feeling,  depend  upon 
right  knowing" — a  proposition  which  sounds  much  like  the  maxims  of 
Buddhism. 

Says  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Louis:  '*The  general  aim  d 
the  schools  is  to  give  the  best  possible  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
training,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  information  and  discipline  most  needed 
for  good  and  useful  citizenship.  That  the  moral  training  shall  give  him 
[the  pupil]  the  desire  and  ability  to  live  in  harmony  with  social  and  civil 
requirements  are  requirements  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand 
It  is  by  these  standards  that  the  schools  should  be  measured  and  judged." 

In  another  connection  we  read  from  the  same  writer  these  forceful  and 
true  words :  "  All  moral  culture  must  be  directed  to  the  training*  of  the 
will,  and  since  voluntary  mental  action  cannot  take  place  without  an  act 
of  the  will,  all  intellectual  training  also  relates  to  moral  training.  There 
should  t>e  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  child's  moral  consciousness.  Teach 
the  pupil  to  control  and  govern  himself. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Wilmington  lays  much  stres 
upon  the  character  of  the  teacher,  as  do  most  of  the  superintendents. 
He  says :  ''  The  most  powerful  moral  influence  in  a  school  is  the  teacher's 
example;  the  first  requisite  in  a  teacher  is  a  reputation  that  is  above  sus- 
picion. There  should  be  no  taint  in  it.  Brilliant  intellectual  attainments 
will  not  make  up  for  lack  of  moral  qualities.  In  proportion  as  the  teachers 
measure  up  in  character  and  intellectual  attainments,  and  are  wise,  loving, 
and  inspiring,  will  the  moral  tone  of  the  schools  rise." 

The  superintendents  of  Manchester,  Omaha,  New  Haven,  Richmond, 
and  other  cities  follow  with  weighty  words.  But  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  public  attention  is  fixing  itself  more  firmly  upon  the  com- 
mon schools  as  the  hope  of  our  country,  and  to  inspire  the  belief  that 
our  schools  will  meet  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  Christian  public,  and 
will  stand  firm  as  a  rock  for  centuries,  giving  forth  light  and  intdligence 
and  true  morality  to  the  millions  of  pupils  who  throng  their  portals. — 
Christian  Uni07i. 
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What  We  May  See  in  Words* 

PROF.  T.  C.  KARNS,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

The  untrained  mind  sees  but  little  in  words.  The  careful  student  of 
language  sees  much.  Words,  like  human  beings,  have  a  history.  A 
word  is  born  into  a  language.  It  has  a  career,  after  which  it  may  die  and 
disappear.  It  may  even  be  resurrected  and  brought  again  into  current 
use.  Sometimes  a  language,  or  a  whole  family  of  words  dies,  and  is 
known  only  in  the  records  of  the  past.  Some  one  ha^  called  words  fossil- 
poetry  and  fossil-history.  To  the  philologist  they  are  a  constant  source 
of  sifrprises  and  a  perpetual  delight.  Every  one  of  them  reveals  a  hid- 
den meaning,  and  it  may  be  an  interesting  story.  Take  the  word  '*  atlas/' 
meaning  a  book  of  maps ;  behind  it  we  see  the  fabled  giant,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greeks,  supported  upon  his  shoulders  the  sky — some  say  the 
world.  The  modern  use  of  the  term  probably  came  from  placing  a  pic- 
ture of  Alias  on  the  back  of  the  first  book  of  maps.  The  word  was  first 
used  by  Mercator  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  name  of  one  of  our 
^reat  oceans— the  Atlantic — seems  to  have  the  same  origin,  though  possi- 
bly coming  more  directly  from  the  name  of  the  island  Atlantis. 

Many  persons  eat  sardines,  and  enjoy  them,  without  knowing  that  they 
^et  their  name  from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  around  whose  shores  they 
were  first  taken  in  abundance. 

Let  us  see  what  the  names  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  reveal  to  us : 
•*  Calico  "  comes  from  Calicut,  in  India,  where  this  sort  of  cloth  was  first 
made;  **  Damask"  comes  from  Damascus  for  a  like  reason;  **  Dimity," 
a  kind  of  figured  cotton  cloth,  comes  from  Damietta,  Egypt ;  "  Ging- 
ham "  is  from  Guincamp^  in  France.  It  was  first  made  there.  The  cloth 
called  "Holland,"  was  first  made  in  Holland.  That  called  ** Nankeen'* 
of  course  first  came  from  Nankin,  in  China.  "Cashmere"  shawls  are 
-from  the  beautiful  vale  of  Cashmere,  in  India  ;  and  "  Worsted  *  *  yarn  is 
so  called  from  the  village  of  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  England,  where  it  was 
first  manufactured. 

The  names  of  flowers  often  reveal  a  futile  attempt  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  some  distinguished  botanist.  We  say  futile,  for  though  the 
name  remains,  the  memory  of  the  man  is  almost  always  wanting  to  those 
who  admire  his  favorite  flower.  The  delicate  "  Fuchsia  '*  was  named  for 
Leonard  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  "  Peony '  * 
was  so  called  from  Paeon,  who  discovered  it;  Magnol,  a  French  botanist, 
gave  his  name  to  the  "Magnolia";  the  "Dahlia"  bears  the  name  of 
E>ahl,  a  Swedish  botanist ;  Gentian  was  the  king  of  lUyria,  who  first  dis- 
covered the  medical  properties  of  the  plant  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name ;  the  beautiful  "  Camellia  "  is  to  remind  us  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit, 
Camelli,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  this  shrub  from  Asia.    If  we  could 
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stop  to  inquire  into  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  these  flowers  were  named, 
how  much  of  human  nature,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  perchance  of  romantic 
love,  might  be  revealed ! 

The  average  man  or  woman  can  see  no  connection  between  a  "  panic" 
in  Wall  Street  and  the  shepherd's  life.  The  reference  is  not  to  **  shear- 
ing the  financial  lambs/'  but  to  the  origin  of  the  word  "  panic,"  which  is 
said  to  come  fi'om  Pan,  the  ancient  god  of  shepherds.  The  form  of  the 
god  was  half  man  and  half  goat,  and  when  he  rushed  with  loud  cries 
from  the  thick  undergrowth,  along  streams  or  roadsides,  the  simple- 
minded  inhabitants  were  seized  with  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  dispo- 
sition to  flee  precipitately  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  was  a  "  panic." 

Some  one  asks  us  to  give  our  opinion  on  some  grave  matters.  We 
hesitate  and  say  we  will  consider,  or  take  time  for  consideration.  Our 
friend  understands  clearly  what  we  mean,  and  yet  how  little  he  may  get 
of  the  full  import  of  the  word  ''consider."  Perhaps  the  common  view 
of  its  history  is,  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin  words  can,  with  ;  and  sidtre 
to  sit.  According  to  this,  we  propose  to  sit  with  the  matter  and  meditate 
upon  it.  According  to  another  view,  "  consider  "  comes  from  c&n^  with ; 
and  sidera^  the  stars.  So,  with  this  view,  we  seem  to  have  told  our  friend 
that  we  propose  to  resort  to  a  consultation  with  the  stars,  and  who  will 
dare  say  this  is  not  exactly  what  the  first  people  who  used  the  root  of  the 
word  meant  ?  Through  this  word  we  read  the  faith  and  the  practice  d* 
people  who  lived  before  the  dawn  of  history,  but  whose  very  names  are 
forgotten. — In  Southwestern  youmal  of  Education, 


Notes. 

No  MAN  can  control  others  nntil  he  first  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  control  of  himself. 
There  is  no  more  important  truth  than  this,  and  none  more  necessary  to  be  thoroiighl/  ooa- 
prehended  by  all  who  would  become  teachers. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  teacher  has  little  use  for  a  bell,  and  when  he  uses  it  at  all,  it  is  only  for 
a  single,  gentle  stroke.     He  controls  his  school  chiefly  by  that  control  of  himself  which 
is  real  enough  to  make  itself  felt  throughout  the  school.     The  average  teacher  thinks  that 
when  one  tap  of  the  bell  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  more  taps  will  possibly  do  wx 
Therefore,  instead  of  waiting  in  silent  self  control  for  the  school  to  become  quiet,  be 
announces  to  the  school  by  his  continual  bell  tapping,  that  he  is  not  going  to  wait  for  the 
school  to  be  quiet,  but  that  he  will  keep  on  with  his  noise-makiog  while  they  may  keep 
on  with  theirs.    The  teacher  who  is  good  for  little  else  than  bell-ringing  does  a  great  deal 
of  that ;  and,  so  far,  he  does  what  he  tries  to  do.     Any  teacher  who  strikes  his  call-bell 
the  second  time  for  the  same  signal,  is  so  far  a  failure  as  a  teacher;  and  he  needs  to  realiie 
that  this  is  so.     If  a  teacher  would  bring  his  school  to  order,  let  him  quietly  tap  his  bell 
onte  and  then  wait  for  order.     He  can  have  order  by  simply  waiting  for  it  in  self-ooa- 
troUed  silence.    If  order  does  not  come  in  the  first  five  minutes,  let  the  teadier  wait  smil 
it  does  come. — Adapted  from  The  Sunday-School  Timts. 
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A  STRUGGLE  for  life  is  constantly  going  on  among  the  words  and  grammatical  forms 
in  each  language.  The  better,  the  shorter,  the  easier  forms  are  constantly  gaining  the 
npper  hand,  and  they  owe  their  success  to  their  own  inherent  virtue. — Max  Muller, 

School  may  make  pupils  stupid.  If  left  to  themselves,  the  natural  activity  of  child- 
hood will  lead  them  to  find  occupation  for  both  body  and  mind.  This  will  not  be  sys- 
tematic ;  it  will  not  tend  to  forming  correct  habits  of  speech,  to  mastering  the  processes  of 
arithmetic  or  reading,  or  to  gaining  a  wide  range  of  information  in  history,  geography,  or 
science ;  but  it  will  keep  the  mind  alert  and  inquisitive.  We  often  say  of  boys  thus  left 
to  themselves  that  they  are  ignorant  and  rude  but  sharp.  In  school  it  too  often  happens 
that  they  become  dull  and  sluggish.  The  natural  tendency  to  muscular  activity  is  necessarily 
restrained  in  the  school-room.  The  energy  thus  left  unexpended  ought  to  be  turned  into 
mental  activity.  They  should  be  vigorous  in  learning  instead  of  in  playing.  They 
should  be  surrounded  by  conditions  which  call  upon  them  for  exertion,  which  bring  the 
rewards  of  exertion,  and  make  them  conscious  of  its  pleasures.  A  hard  task^-bless  you, 
that  is  just  what  a  healthy  boy  wants.  He  finds  inspiration  in  its  difficulty  if  he  is  kept  in 
right  relations  to  his  work,  is  shown  how  to  go  at  it  properly,  and  meets  a  reasonable 
measure  of  success  and  encouragement.  Bat,  make  it  all  easy  for  him ;  give  htm  only 
half  enough  to  do ;  let  him  dawdle  over  his  tasks,  and  learn  to  gaze  vacantly  before  him 
instead  of  being  alert ;  compel  him  to  keep  still  and  do  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  with 
his  mind,  and  he  will  inevitably  become  stupid.  Keep  him  going  over  and  over  what  he 
already  knows  or  thinks  he  knows ;  put  him  with  others  who  are  inferior  to  him  or  inac- 
tive  or  unambitious ;  let  the  recitations  drag  through  formal  exercises  and  tedious  explana- 
tions instead  of  stimulating  and  spurring  to  hearty  and  vigorous  exertion — if  you  fall  into 
such  practices  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  are  doing  your  pupils  more  harm  than  good. 
Better  that  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  be  roaming  the  fields  than  becoming  stultified 
under  such  influence ! —  Wisconsin  Journal, 

Thk  condition  of  these  (country)  schools  is  certainly  deplorable.  Even  the  politician 
whoso  eloquently  descants  upon  the  glories  of  the  common  school— his  *< American  Col- 
lie " — can  see  little  to  admire  in  the  hideous  school-house  of  the  average  country  district. 
Ify  to  quote  Matthew  Arnold,  *'  Education  is  to  train  us  to  what  is  human,"  the  first  instruc- 
tion a  child  receives  should  not  be  an  object  lesson  of  revolting  ugliness  and  unfitness.  A 
tree,  a  neat  fence,  a  bright  wall,  a  map,  and  a  comfortable  desk  are  not  luxuries,  but  abso- 
lute necessities  if  the  pupils  of  our  rural  schools  are  to  be  taught  anything  of  refinement  or  of 
respect  for  their  school.  The  teaching  of  patriotism  could  well  begin  by  beautifying  the 
school,  and  thus  give  the  pupils  something  to  be  patriotic  for.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
purify  the  slums  of  our  cities,  but  the  clear  brain  and  pure  heart  of  the  boy  trained  to 
sentiments  and  acts  of  patriotism  in  our  rural  schools  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  to 
check  and  neutralize  the  turbulent  and  corrupt  elements  of  our  society.  It  is  along  the 
lines  of  taste,  appliances,  and  means  rather  than  methods  that  district  boards  can  do  their 
most  effective  work.  Skilled  supervision,  rare  even  in  large  cities,  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  in  rural  districts.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  hearty  co-operation  with 
energetic,  intelligent  county  superintendents.  They  can  hire  good  teachers  at  fair  wageit, 
and  refuse  to  employ  .poor  teachers  at  any  price.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  do  this  uncil 
public  sentiment  positively  demands  it.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  from  our  district 
boards  an  ideal  service  in  a  community  that  will  not  sustain  and  does  not  desire  that  ser- 
vice.—  W,  J.  Haskins  in  Wisconsin  Journal, 

So  FAR  on  my  tour  through  German,  Dutch,  and  French  schools,  I  saw  only  one  in 
which  copy-books  for  instruction  in  penmanship  were  used.  Nevertheless  the  writing 
of  the  pupils  was  remarkably  regular,  and,  in  many  cases,  elegant    I  found  it  so  every- 
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where  in  Prussia,  from  Hamburg  to  Mayence.  This  absence  had  struck  me  as  worthy  of 
note.  When  I  did  see  the  copy-book  in  use,  I  thought  it  time  to  inquire  about  it,  and  the 
reply  was  as  ludicrous  as  it  was  sensible :  *'  My  dear  sir,  my  school  is  under  punishment 
Because  the  boys  had  acquired  negligent  habits,  and  handed  in  poorly  written  composi- 
tions and  home  exercises,  I  made  them  procure  copy-books  and  practise  good  forms  of 
letters.  The  boys  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  caligraphically  '  under  a  cloud,' 
and  try  hard  to  redeem  themselves  and  regain  their  former  standard. 

*<As  a  rule  we  do  not  use  copy-books,  starting  from  the  principle  that  the  pupiU  need  lo 
special  instruction  in  penmanship,  if  they  write  well  whatever  they  write.  This  Is  the 
rule  in  our  school.  From  the  lowest  grade  upward  good  writing  is  insisted  upon,  and  the 
teachers  take  good  care  never  to  hurry  their  pupils  much  m  their  written  work.  The 
teachers  themselves  never  write  negligently  on  the  board,  so  that  pupils  have  only 
good  copies.  The  result  of  this  practice  is  so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  emphatk 
assurance. 

"  Copy-books  are  an  excuse  for  bad  penmanship.  If  the  pupils  write  well  during  the 
short  space  of  two  or  three  lessons  a  week  and  hurriedly  and  slovenly  during  all  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  the  practice  in  the  copy-book  will  not  produce  good  penmci. 
Penmanship  is  an  art  which  can  be  maintained  only  if  practised  constantly.  Just  as  littk 
as  it  will  do  to  be  good,  kind  and  obedient  during  the  early  lesson  in  religion  and  monk, 
and  unruly,  bad,  and  vicious  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  will  it  do  to  permit  the 
habit  of  poor  penmanship  to  grow  upon  the  pupils." 

The  answer  seemed  to  me  so  convincing  that  I  considered  it  worth  quoting.  I  asked, 
**  What  do  you  do  to  teach  artistic  forms,  various  styles  of  penmanship,  forms  of  beaotj, 
and  fine  initials  ?*'  The  answer  was :  **  We  do  not  teach  them,  do  not  want  to  attcopC 
such  things.  If  any  of  our  pupils  wish  to  learn  them,  let  them  apply  to  a  special  school 
of  caligraphy.  The  teachers  in  the  common  school  teach  what  is  necessary  to  a  coa- 
mon  school  education.  All  specialties  must  be  excluded." — Supt,  JCUmm — Uiitr  frm 
Europe, 

Love,  honor,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  consistency,  justice,  patience,  and  judgment  dos 
be  elements  of  a  teacher's  character  if  he  would  have  an  ascendency  over  children  both 
effective  and  lasting.  When  children  find  the  love  of  their  teacher  to  be  real;  thil 
his  honor,  can  be  reposed  in ;  that  he  never  exposes  what  he  has  promised  to  conceal,  nor 
refers  to  what  he  has  promised  to  forgive ;  that  he  treats  all  alike,  without  favwitism  or 
partiality;  that  his  patience  and  judgment  are  such  that  his  decisions  have  not  to  be 
reversed,  nor  his  actions  regretted, — ^then  they  are  disposed  to  obey,  and  to  repose  a  cob* 
fidence  in  him  which  nothing  else  could  secure  at  their  hands. — School  youmal. 

The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  is  no  more.  This  fact  has  not  been  formally  an- 
nounced, nor  has  there  been  a  definite  disbanding,  but  the  leaders  agree  in  stating  to  iQ 
inquirers  that  it  is  improbable  that  its  sessions  will  ever  be  resumed.  The  reasons  aie 
various,  chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  death  of  several  eminent  men  who 
were  conspicuous  in  its  foundation,  and  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  bri^^ 
ing  together  in  Concord  each  summer  persons  who  can  fill  the  vacant  places. 


Taking  English  grsunmar  as  a  whole,  easy  parts  and  difficult  parts  together,  I 
to  think  that  it  cannot  be  effectively  taught  to  the  mass  before  ten  years  of  age.  To 
smooth  over  asperities,  to  pick  out  what  happens  to  be  simple  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  n 
earlier  age,  is  not  to  teach  the  subject  in  its  proper  character,  but  as  a  mongrel  compooad, 
half  understood  and  quite  inadequate  for  the  ends  of  grammar.  It  is  the  worst  eoaooaif 
to  anticipate  the  mind's  natural  aptitude  for  any  subject;  and  the  aptitude  for  grammar  ia 
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its  true  sense  does  not  exist  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  I  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  is  more  difficult  than  arithmetic,  and  is  probably  on  a  par  with  the  beginnings  of 
algebra  and  geometry.  Commenced  at  a  ripe  age,  not  only  is  the  tedium  of  acquisition 
Tastly  reduced,  but  the  advantages  are  realized  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  when  it  is 
entered  upon  too  soon. — Bain, 

The  piercing  through  the  involved  and  inverted  sentences  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  linking 
of  the  verb  to  its  often  dbtant  nominative,  of  the  relative  to  its  distant  antecedent,  of  the 
agent  to  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  of  the  preposition  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  which 
it  governed ;  the  study  of  variations  in  mood  and  tense,  the  transformation  often  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  true  grammatical  structure  of  a  sentence — all  this  was  to  my  young  mind 
a  discipline  of  the  highest  value,  and,  indeed,  a  source  of  unflagging  delight. —  Tymiali. 

The  function  of  books  is  supplementary ;  they  form  an  indirect  means  to  knowledge 
when  the  direct  means  fail — a  means  of  seeing,  through  other  men,  what  you  cannot  see 
for  yourself. — Herbert  Spencer, 

There  is  a  probability  that  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  late  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  will  bewailed  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati — a  just 
recognition  of  merit,  and  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  public  school  authorities  of  that  city. 

Discipline  finds  its  sphere  in  the  nature  of  the  child,  in  its  instincts  and  propensities, 
its  emotions  and  the  principles  that  grow  out  thereof,  and  in  the  law  of  habit.  It  has  to 
utilize  certain  instincts  and  to  bring  them  under  control  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  ;  it  has 
to  regulate  the  propensities  so  as  to  strengthen  or  weaken  their  influence  over  his  conduct ; 
and  it  has  to  cultivate  certain  emotions  or  sentiments  until  they  become  principles  of  action, 
and  habitual  in  their  operation. — IM, 

Too  often  teachers  neglect  to  do  little  acts  of  kindness  for  their  pupils  because  they 
do  not  think.  A  child  more  thoroughly  appreciates  a  kindness  than  older  people. 
Let  children  see  that  you  think  of  their  comfort  at  all  times  and  you  will  be  richly 
repaid. 

The  teacher  should  be  distinguished  for  mental  alertness  and  well  developed  moral  fac- 
ulties, and  should  have  a  large  salary,  a  good  vacation,  and  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  a 
benefited  community.  ^i1/tjf£^jiirt  School  Journal, 

No  SCHEME  of  education,  however  comprehensive  and  elaborate,  can  be  of  value  unless 
animated  by  the  warm  human  sympathy  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  teacher  who  takes  the 
bare  outlines  and,  with  tenderness  and  earnestness,  makes  them  effective.  Children  must 
first  be  appealed  to  through  the  heart.  When  their  regard  is  won  the  battle  is  fought. 
When  this  regard — the  love  of  his  pupils — belongs  to  the  teacher,  the  vexed  problem  of 
discipline  is  solved.  It  takes  a  wonderful  feeling  of  humanity,  a  deep  sympathy  and 
padence  in  a  man  to  effect  this  condition.  Some  have  these  conditions  in  unusual  degree, 
while  in  others  they  are  totally  lacking.     Such  should  never  teach. 

No  THOUGHTFUL  teacher  ever  teaches  by  chance.  His  work  is  clearly  outlined,  and  he 
knows  just  what  he  intends  to  do.  Chance  and  haphazard  have  no  place  in  a  school- 
room. The  teacher  who  depends  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  will  do  much  work 
Uiat  is  of  slight  value.  Few  things  succeed  without  a  plan — school-work,  never. — Cen' 
gral  Schftol  youmal. 
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EDITORIAL. 

— We  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  to  our  readers  this  month  Dr.  Curry's  fine  letter  to 
Hon.  F.  G.  du  Bignon,  President  of  the  Georgia  Senate.  While  some  of  it  refen  to  the 
educational  interests  of  that  State  alone,  the  broad  educational  principles  laid  down  sit 
true  for  every  State  and  for  all  time.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Dr.  Carry's  speeches  snd 
writings  that  he  treats  his  subjects  fully  and  broadly,  regardless  of  any  special  local  appfi- 
cation  that  may  seem  to  conflict  with  fundamental  principles.  Oh  that  we  all  could  rise  to 
high  conceptions  of  this  most  important  subject,  and  not  allow  the  paltiy  sum  eadi  of  n 
pays  in  taxes  for  the  support  of  general  education  to  stand  so  near  our  mental  eye  as  to 
conceal  the  brightness  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  open  to  our  gaze. 

7Ae  Honorable  Fleming  du  Bignon,  Atlanta^  Ga.  : 

Dear  Sir — As  a  native  Georgian,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  cer^ 
monies  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  your  new  capitol.  When  I  journeyed  in  ctr- 
riage  or  on  horseback  from  Alabama  to  Athens  for  four  years,  i839-*43,  my  route  of  tvaftl 
lay  over  the  present  site  of  Atlanta.  In  1839,  when  I  entered  Franklin  College,  not  a  tree 
had  been  cut,  not  a  street  had  been  surveyed,  and  few,  if  any,  dreamed  that  White  HiII 
was  to  become  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South.  A  magnificent  building, 
which  has  from  foundation  to  cope-stone  been  completed  within  the  appropriation  and 
without  a  suspicion  of  "job"  or  fraud,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  entire  dtizea- 
ship,  and  may  well  have  called  forth  the  eloquent  congratulations  of  Governor  Gordon. 
As  the  Legislature  enters  the  building  there  may  fittingly  be  a  patriotic  purpose  to  coase- 
crate  it  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  to  make  only  such  laws  as  will  enure 
to  and  secure  the  greatness  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Senate  may  well  be  congratulated  on  having,  in  these  auspicious  days  as  presidiai 
officer,  a  citizen  so  distinguished  for  ability,  public  spirit  and  broad  and  just  views  as  to 
what  is  needed  to  recover  Georgia  from  her  reverses  and  place  her  among  the  foremost  of 
the  sisterhood. 

Your  well-known  advocacy  of  public  schools  emboldens  me  to  express  the  hope  that  is 
the  very  inception  of  this  new  era  Georgia  will  conspicuously  align  herself  with  those 
States  which  regard  the  education  of  the  masses  as  a  prime  object  of  individual  and  familf 
and  denominational  and  State  effort. 

In  the  crusade  against  free  schools  we  sometimes  hear  them  satirized  as  charity  schools, 
or  designed  mainly  for  the  indigent.  This  is  proof  of  a  low  and  incorrect  view  of  State 
systems  of  public  instruction,  because  education  is  a  paramount  duty  of  the  State  and  "  a 
debt  due  from  the  present  to  future  generations."  The  people  have  a  right  to  the  privilege 
and  it  is  the  solemn  obligation  of  a  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right.  The  natare 
and  necessities  of  man  demand  the  fullest  public  development  of  mental  powers,  and  the 
success  of  the  individual,  the  well-being  of  society  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State  alike 
require  that  this  development  should  be  universal.  This  essential  end  or  result,  experieace 
has  demonstrated,  can  be  attained  only,  or  even  approximately,  through  a  well-sustained 
system  of  government  schools.  Universities,  colleges,  academies,  denominational  sad 
private  effort,  however  wise  and  liberal  and  meritorious,  have  failed  utterly  to  accompli^ 
general  education.  A  system  carefully  devised,  supported  by  general  and  local  taxstioa, 
based  on  the  safe  economic  and  political  principle,  that  in  a  free  representative  govemmest 
the  education  of  the  children  to  a  limited  extent  is  rightly  and  legitimately  a  tax  00  the 
protected  property  of  the  State — is  the  only  way,  as  it  is  the  best  way,  of  securing  aajthiag 
approaching  the  public  needs  and  individual  rights. 
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Georgia  has  on  her  statute  book,  as  enjoined  by  her  Constitution,  a  system  of  public 
education  which  has  many  excellencies  and  some  obvious  defects.  Time  and  judicious 
effort  will  cure  errors  and  amend  the  machinery.  What  is  urgently  needed  is  more  money 
and  some  well  conducted  normal  schools  for  training  teachers.  The  illiteracy  tells  its  own 
fearful  tale  and  is  the  most  forcible  argument  for  larger  appropriations  and  for  improved 
methods  of  teaching.  Of  520,416  persons  "ten  years  old  and  upward"  who  could  not 
sign  their  names,  128,934  were  whites,  so  that  Dr.  Haygood,  in  his  recent  widely  read 
article  in  Harper' i  Magazine^  says  that  in  1880  Greorgia  returned  a  greater  number  of 
persons  between  the  specified  years  who  were  unable  to  write  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  public  schools  should  have  the  assurance  of  permanence,  excellence  and  sufficiency. 
Instead  of  criticising  and  seeking  the  abolition  of  the  system,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
remove  the  just  grounds  of  opposition,. to  improve  the  details  and  to  hear  and  heed  the  cry 
of  the  hungry  ones  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  A  school  system  is  a  travesty  when 
teachers  are  ill-paid  and  incompetent,  and  when  sixty  or  seventy  days  are  the  duration  of 
a  school  term. 

Some  good  people  have  allowed  themselves  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  necessary  collision 
or  a  contradiction  betwixt  free  schools  and  what  is  called  higher  education.  In  modem 
times  all  civilized  nations  have  undertaken  the  education  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  people, 
and  since  they  began  this  gigantic  and  necessary  work  a  wider  range  has  been  given  to 
education,  and  its  true  aim  has  been  more  carefully  studied  and  more  definitely  fixed.  In 
those  countries  where  the  best  and  most  general  facilities  are  provided  for  the  people, 
there  you  will  find  greatest  success  in  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Take  Germany  and 
New  England  for  illustration.  With  common  schools  have  gone  along,  pari  passu,  as  both 
cause  and  consequences,  larger  and  wiser  means  for  advanced  instruction  for  colleges,  for 
technical  schools,  for  universities.  Intelligence  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  is  broad, 
generous,  catholic,  democratic.  In  the  old  world,  with  its  "  divine  right "  of  "  the  better 
born,"  there  may  be  some  who  begrudge  education  to  the  innumerous  masses,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  United  States  may  be  found  a  single  person  whose  creed  is  odi  profanum 
vulgus  et  arceo,  but  the  trend,  the  practice,  the  public  opinion,  is  in  favor  of  universal 
education.  California  may  boast  of  her  gigantic  trees,  useless  for  commerce  and  manu- 
factures.   The  immense  pine  and  oak  forests  of  Georgia  are  more  useful  and  valuable. 

A  well-defined  and  thorough  system  of  education  will  begin  with  public  schools  and 
end  with  the  university.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  no  conflict,  no  disharmony. 
A  State  system  would  fall  short  of  its  true,  logical  evolution  without  a  well-equipped 
university.  A  university  is  forgetful  and  fails  to  fulfill  its  true  function  if  it  does  not  ally 
itself  actively,  influentially  and  beneficially  with  the  public  schools,  "  the  colleges  of  the 
people."  Let  it  diffuse  a  stimulating  influence,  awaken  a  public  sympathy  with  its  grand 
ideas  and  purposes,  and  send  its  own  energies  and  culture  through  the  entire  system.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  more  unwise,  unnatural,  illogical  than  hostility  between 
a  State  university  and  a  State  system  of  education  for  the  people.  The  common  effort 
and  desire  should  be  to  give  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  to  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  with  its  near  1,900  students,  may  be  aptly  cited  for  illus- 
tration and  argument.  Its  original  and  chief  endowment  was  the  gift  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  therein  the  "  new  "  States  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  older,  but 
it  has  cultivated  the  closest  relations  with  the  common  schools,  not  to  the  lowering  but  to 
the  raising  of  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the  academical  department.  Dr.  Angell, 
the  efficient  and  eminently  practical  president,  says  <*  the  excellence  of  our  schools  has 
enabled  us  to  raise  our  work.  It  is  because  this  institution  draws  its  vigorous  life  from 
these  vigorous  schools  *  *  that  we  cherish  our  bright  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  that  we  and  the  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have  a  common  purpose 
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and  interest ;  that  our  educational  system  is  a  unity  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strongly 
emphasized."  But  for  "  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  schools,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  university  to  ^ush  up  its  standard  of  work  from  decade  to  decade  as  it  has 
done."  "  A  diploma  relation  with  the  high  schools  "  was  established  by  which  studenu 
are  received  on  certain  conditions  without  special  examination.  This  has  been  *'  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  ever  taken  to  bring  unity  into  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State,"  and  there  is  now  "  a  substantial,  if  not  a  perfectly  formal,  unity  in  the  educational 
system.  The  plan  adopted,  which  was  an  adaptation  to  our  needs  of  the  German  method 
of  receiving  students  from  the  gymnasium  into  the  university,  has  been  widely  imitated 
both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  though  sometimes  with  modifications  which  have  dimin- 
ished its  efficiency." 

For  myself,  I  am  a  friend  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  An  alumnus,  having  received 
honorary  degrees,  I  rejoice  in  its  success  and  trust  the  Legislature  will  give,  before  ad- 
journment, positive  proof  of  friendship.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  scholarships  and 
fellowships  have  been  endowed,  and  that  the  noble  old  institution,  by  generous  public  and 
private  gifts,  has  been  put  upon  a  basis  of  increased  usefulness  and  honor.  An  essential 
condition  of  its  growth  is  the  hearty  support  of  the  State  by  regular  and  efficient  aid  from 
the  public  treasury. 

I  must  not  close  this  long  and  rambling  letter  without  expressing  very  strongly  the  desire 
that  the  Legislature  may,  at  an  early  day,  take  measures  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  one  or  two  normal  schools.  The  Peabody  Educational  Fund  will  cheerfnllf 
co-operate  with  you  in  such  a  needed  enterprise.  To  give  efficiency  to  the  public  schools 
and  provide  for  them  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers,  you  need  such  schools.  ^ 
They  are  an  essential  part  of  a  State  educational  system  and  are  quite  different  in  end,  aim 
and  achievement  from  academies  and  high  schools.  The  motto  of  the  State  should  be,  as 
phrased  by  Dr.  Sears :  "  Good  teachers  or  none ;  good  schools  or  none." 

Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  M.  Cu&RY. 

— It  gives  us  pleasure  to  print  herewith  a  circular  letter  from  James  H.  CanBeld,  Pre^- 
dent,  to  the  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  the  South.  It  has  ben- 
tofore  been  a  ground  of  complaint  amongst  us  against  the  Association  that  so  little 
recognition,  in  its  active  and  practical  work,  has  been  accorded  to  the  educators  of  oor 
section.  That  complaint  can  no  longer  be  alleged.  We  have  now  certainly  been  taken 
into  full  fellowship  in  the  Association,  and  an  amplp  quota  of  official  and  prominent  posi- 
tions assigned  us.  It  matters  not,  even  if  it  be  granted,  that  these  positions  have  been 
given  y^proforma^  in  obedience  to  custom,  because  the  last  session  of  the  Association 
was  held  in  the  South.  The  point  is,  that  such  recognition  has  at  last  been  accorded  oor 
people,  and  it  will  depend  entirely  upon  those  who  have  received'  the  appointments  whether 
we  shall  retain  the  honor.  If  they  will  go  actively  to  work  preparing  for  the  session  of 
next  year,  performing  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  them  by  their  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tions and  by  the  regulations  of  the  Association,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  our  rela- 
tions in  the  future.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  our  educators  had  done  their 
duty  in  the  past  by  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  and  participation  is 
its  deliberations,  we  would  long  ago  have  been  better  known  and  appreciated  by  oor 
Northern  and  Western  brethren,  and  we  would  have  been  benefited  by  the  Association. 

Then  let  all  who  hold  official  relations  to  the  Association  enter  at  once  upon  their  daties 
so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  represent  the  South,  next  year  at  St.  Paul,  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  their  section. 

The  letter  of  President  Canfield  speaks  for  itself,  and  corrects  an  error  whidi  the  types 
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made  for  us  in  our  last  issue,  in  our  article  giving  the  number  of  officers  assigned  to  the 
South. 

National  Educational  Association, 
ExRCUTivs  Office— Lawrence,  Kansas,  yuly  31,  j88g. 

To  tke  Directors  of  the  N.  E.  A,  in  the  South  : 

Gentlemen, — It  has  always  been  customary  to  recognize  the  State  and  section  in 
which  a  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  held,  by  placing  representa- 
tive men  and  women  from  such  section  in  official  positions  for  the  coming  year.  This  has 
never  been  considered  a  mere  honor,  however,  such  officers  being  selected  because  of  their 
ability  and  efficiency  as  well  as  because  of  their  local  connection. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  at  this  early  day  to  the  strong  recognition  given  the 
South  this  year — action  which  is  intensified  in  its  meaning  when  you  recall  the  compara- 
tively small  numbers  who  have  hitherto  attended  our  meetings  from  your  section ;  and  to 
suggest  that  you  can  scarcely  do  the  Association  greater  service  than  by  giving  this  matter 
wide  publicity,  and  thus  stimulate  still  greater  numbers  from  all  Southern  States  to  be 
present  at  our  next  meeting,  and  at  all  that  may  follow. 

The  South  has,  this  year :  the  General  Secretary,  six  of  the  twelve  Vice-Presidents,  its 
usual  and  consitutional  representation  in  the  Board  of  Directors  (one  for  each  State)  and 
eight  more  ex-oficio  members,  one  Department  President,  five  Department  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  three  Department  Secretaries. 

I  hope  this  will  prove  encouraging  and  stimulating  to  all  friends  of  the  Association  in 
the  South. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

James  H.  Canfield. 

— Miss  Bessie  V.  Gaines,  of  Charlotte  county,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  science 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  vice  Miss  Julia  T.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi, 
resigned. 

Miss  Gaines  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  and  medalist  in  the  department  of  science 
of  that  institution.  She  was  specially  recommended  by  Prof.  Cooley  of  that  school  who 
was  formerly  professor  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  she  also  brought 
testimonials  of  the  highest  order  from  other  sources. 

Miss  Ruth  Smith,  of  Hampden-Sydney  will  fill  the  chair  of  music  and  elocution  during 
the  absence  of  Miss  Mapp  who  has  been  granted  leave  to  attend  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Our  Normal  is  'rapidly  advancing  in  popularity  and  efficiency ;  and  under  the  able 
management  of  its  zealous  and  cultured  president.  Prof.  Jno.  A.  Cunningham,  will  soon 
be  the  pride  of  our  State. 

— The  New  York  School  Journal  publishes  a  very  interesting  and  well  illustrated 
article  descriptive  of  the  trip  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway  through  Virginia  en 
route  to  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Nashville.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
admired  all  that  he  saw  in  Virginia — from  the  Hygeia  Hotel  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  the 
West  Virginia  line.  He  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about  our  watering  places  and  moun- 
tain resorts.  We  feel  like  thanking  the  Journal  and  the  writer  for  his  article,  and  when 
he  passes  this  way  again,  if  he  will  let  us  know  in  time,  we  will  tender  him  the  hospitality 
of  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  and  will  guarantee  him  a  good  time.  Come 
on,  brother. 

— ^We  have  received  a  number  of  catalogues  of  Colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learn- 
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ing  in  the  State,  together  with  annoancements  for  the  ensuing  sesrioo^  and  other  inteicrtiBg 
facts.  We  would  be  glad  to  notice  them  all  in  detail,  but  that  is  impoBsihle,  and  we  cai 
only  make  our  acknowledgments  in  this  general  way.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  they 
all  indicate  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  for  the  past  year,  and  we  heartily  wish  them  en- 
larged prosperity  and  more  extended  usefulness  for  the  session  now  about  to  open. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  from  all  such  institutions  brief  notices  of  the  opening, 
number  of  matriculates,  etc. 


Book  Notlcee. 

The  Two  Great  Retreats  of  HUtory.  I.  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOU- 
SAND. II.  NAPOLEON'S  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW.  With  introductioai 
and  notes  by  D.  H.  M.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing  price^ 
60  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  "  Classics  for  Children,"  which  have  so  frequently  been  commended 
in  these  pages.  The  •'  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  "  is  Uken  from  Grote's  Histoiy  of 
Greece,  and  Napoleon's  Retreat  is  an  abridgement  of  Count  Sigur's  narrative  of  thit 
event.  A  map  is  furnished  of  the  territory  covered  by  each.  These  may  well  be  styled 
the  two  Great  Retreats  of  History,  and  they  will  be  read  and  studied  so  long  as  nations 
find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  art  of  war. 

A  READER  IN  BOTANY.  Part  I.  From  Seed  to  Leaf.  Selected  and  adapted  from 
well-known  authors.  By  Jane  H.  Newell.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  Pubhshen. 
Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  supply  a  course  of  reading  calculated  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  habits  of  plants.  It  is  not  to  be 
judged  as  a  complete  work  in  itself,  but  as  a  series  of  articles  bearing  on  the  subjccti  of 
the  lessons  described  in  "  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,"  by  the  same  author. 

Four  of  the  articles,  Nos.  II,  III,  XIII,  and  XV,  have  been  written  especially  for  tbis 
Reader.  Three  articles  are  translated  from  *'  Pflanzenleben,"  and  two  others  owe  modi  of 
their  matter  to  the  same  book,  which  is  a  very  charming  popular  account  of  the  moR 
recent  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of  plants.  The  other  chapters  are  from  varioss 
sources. 

EURIPIDES*  IPHIGENIA  AMONG  THE  TAURIANS.  Edited  by  Isaac  Flsff. 
Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  ^1.50. 

This  is  another  of  the  "  College  series  of  Greek  Authors,  edited  under  the  supenrision 
of  John  Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour,"  in  which  the  great  tragedy  is  treated 
in  elegant  style.  An  introduction  of  fifty-three  pages  discusses  the  Age  and  Celebrity  of 
the  Play,  The  Legend  and  its  Growth,  Plot  and  Scenic  Adjustment,  Artistic  Structure, and 
Metres  and  Technique,  while  the  text  is  accompanied  with  copious  and  satisfactory  notes. 
The  book  cannot  but  be  helpful  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  Greek  draaia. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  THE  POETS.    Selected  and  arranged  by  Maiy  Cite 
*  Smith  and  Sarah  C.  Winn.     Boston :    Charles  H.  Kilbom,  Publisher.     Price,  in  ckith, 
25  cents. 

To  the  majority  of  children,  the  study  of  Geography,  as  usually  taught  in  our  sdioob, 
is  only  a  dry,  dull,  uninviting,  and  uninteresting  collection  of  facts  and  statistics ;  and  is 
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order  to  Id  fuse  new  life  and  attractivenesi  into  the  study,  publishers  are  bringing  out  geo- 
graphical readers  and  other  similar  works.  Such  is  the  object  of  the  little  book  before  us 
which  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  the  way  of  review  and  arousing  an  interest  in 
the  class. 

THE   INTERSTATE   SECOND   READER.     By  Kate  L.  Brown.    Chicago:    The 
Interstate  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  quite  an  attractive  book  of  198  pages  in  clear  nice  type  and  finely  illustrated. 
The  selections  ought  to  be  specially  attractive  to  children  of  this  grade.  Like  most  recent 
readers,  it  contains  a  number  of  "  Language  Lessons ''  besides  ''  Nature  "  and  **  Observa- 
tion "  lessons.  The  author  has  omitted  all  diacritical  marks,  on  the  assumption  that 
Primer  or  First  Reader  work,  with  the  supplementary  reading  now  used,  should  render  a 
child  proficient  in  enough  of  phonics  to  be  tolerably  independent  in  his  further  reading. 
We  think  she  is  altogether  mistaken  in  her  assumption. 

VERRAZZANO'S  VOYAGE.     1524.     No.  17  General   Series.    Old   South  Leaflets. 
Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Whether  Verrazzano  ever  m^de  a  voyage  to  America  or  not  (and  we  think  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  in  his  favor)  this  letter  of  his  is  a  very  interesting  narrative,  and  its  repub- 
lication  in  its  present  form  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  early 
history  of  this  continent.  Indeed,  we  think  that  every  library  ought  to  contain  a  com- 
plete set  of  these  Old  South  Leaflets. 

Prof.  Hogue's  work  on  the  IRREGULAR  VERB  OF  ATTIC  PROSE  was  fuUy 
noticed  in  our  last  number  in  advance  of  its  publication.  We  have  received  a  copy  but 
find  no  occasion  to  add  to  our  former  notice. 

We  have,  also,  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  HIS- 
TORY, by  J.  B.  Burgess,  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  GENERAL  HIS- 
TORY IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  by  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes.  Both  of  these  are  reprints 
from  7TU  Academy^  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  are  valuable  discussions  of  an  important  subject. 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  carefully  read  Miss  Haw's  novel,  THE  BEECHWOOD 
TRAGEDY,  and  unhesitatingly  express  our  unqualified  admiration  of -her  work.  As  a 
first  effort  it  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  The  plot  is  well  laid  and  finely  wrought  out,  the 
characters  are  naturally  but  ably  drawn,  and  her  descriptions  are  vivid  and  life-like.  We 
think  she  erred  in  employing  so  much  narrative  and  so  little  dialogue.  Her  book  would 
have  been  more  attractive  if  there  had  been  more  dialogue. 

We  grieve  to  say  that  the  book  is  sadly  marred  by  typographical  errors.  We  had  ex- 
pected far  better  work  from  the  Randolph  presses.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  Southern 
authors  carry  their  products  to  Northern  houses  if  they  are  to  be  issued  in  such  form  as 
this  from  Southern  houses. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


— A  delightful  study  of  animal  life  and  character  is  contributed  by  Olive  Thome  Miller 
to  the  September  Popular  Science  Mtmthfy,  in  the  shape  of  a  description  of  a  pet  lemur 
which  the  author  possessed,  and  which  represents  a  group  of  animals  closely  allied  to  the 
monkeys.     The  tarifi*  question  is  discussed  from  a  novel  point  of  approach  by  Mr.  Hunt- 
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ington  Smith  in  "  The  Ethical  View  of  Protection."  The  author  lays  down  his  points 
with  considerable  skill ;  and  his  article,  which  it  is  fair  to  say  is  adverse  to  the  pcinciple 
of  protection,  commends  itself  to  the  attention,  if  not  to  the  acceptance,  of  readers  of 
every  shade  of  opinion.  The  same  namber  will  contain  an  essay  on  the  '*  Origin  of  the 
Rights  of  Property,''  by  Henry  J.  Philpott.  The  author  compares  the  views  of  a  nnmbcr 
of  writers  on  the  subject,  points 'out  wherein  he  thinks  they  are  wrong,  and  draws  his  owa 
bold  and  independent  conclusion  that  the  recognition  of  private  ownership  was  in  the 
beginning  a  truce  in  the  war  against  its  exercise  by  others.  Also  a  paper  by  ProfcKor 
Huxley  bearing  directly  on  the  question  involved  in  the  recent  discussion  between  himself 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace,  concerning  the  genuineness  of  miracles,  and  entitled  '*  The  Vslne 
of  Witness  to  the  Miraculous." 

— Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  published  in  their  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  "  Euripides' 
Iphigenia  Among  the  Taurians."  Edited  by  Professor  Isaac  Flagg.  With  two  wood  cots. 
Text  and  Notes  (200  pp.),  with  Text:  Cloth,  |i. 40;  paper,  ^i.io.  Text,  separate  (69 
pp.) :  20  cents. 

Professor  Flagg's  Iphigenia  is  not  based  upon  any  other  commentary,  but  is  an  indepen- 
dent work,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  American  colleges,  and  designed  to  facilitate  the  sym- 
pathetic study  of  this  most  charming  and  justly  celebrated  drama  of  Euripides.  The 
introduction  sets  forth  the  celebrity  of  the  play,  with  quotation  in  full  of  the  most  memor- 
able  classical  passages  that  bear  upon  it ;  sketches  the  legend,  in  its  literary  and  popular 
development ;  explains  the  rationale  of  the  plot,  with  reference  to  the  Aristotelian  method 
of  analysis ;  discusses  the  artistic  structure  of  the  tragedy,  as  to  prologue,  narratives, 
denouement,  etc. ;  and  gives  a  complete  exposition  of  the  metres  and  tecAniftte,  In  the 
Notes,  the  grammatical  material  is  presented  with  sufficient  fullness,  but  mostly  in  a  con- 
densed form,  with  references  to  Goodwin  and  to  Hadley  &  Allen. 

— Youmans's  **  Class-Book  of  Chemistry,"  which  has  given  so  many  their  first  view  of 
the  fascinating  world  of  science,  is  being  revised  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Yonmans,  a  brother  of  the 
author,  and  his  successor  as  editor  of  Tke  Popular  Science  Monthly,  The  latest  devdop- 
ments  of  t he-science  will  be  found  in  the  new  edition,  while  the  onginal  character,  whid 
won  the  book  its  popularity,  will  be  carefully  preserved.  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
are  to  have  it  ready  in  the  fall. 

— Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  early  in  August,  «  A  First  Book  in  American 
History,"  by  Edward  Eggleston,  author  of  the  popular  **  School  History  of  the  United 
States."  This  First  Book  will  make  History  delightful  to  younger  pupils,  by  introducing 
them  to  men  who  are  the  great  landmarks  of  our  country's  story.  The  book  comprises  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  more  than  a  score  of  men  eminent  in  diflferent  periods 
of  American  history ;  the  sketches  being  chronologically  arranged  to  form  as  neariy  as 
possible  a  continuous  story.  The  book  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  most  eminent 
American  artists,  and  will  contain  many  original  and  very  instructive  features  in  the  way 
of  maps,  cuts,  etc.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  ever  issued 
for  the  use  of  schools. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  publish  at  once,  *'  The  State ;  or  Elements  of  Historical  and 
Practical  Politics."     By  Woodrow  Wilson,  author  of  "  Congressional  Government." 

The  central  aim  of  the  book  will  be  to  place  existing  political  methods  and  constitn- 
tions,  particularly  those  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
light  of  the  history  and  essential  character  of  government ;  to  exhibit  the  actual  practice 
of  modern  governments  in  its  proper  relations  with  the  practice  of  governments  in  the 
past,  and  with  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  politics,  as  these  have  been 
developed  by  historical  criticism. 
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It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  text-book  for  advanced  classes  in  high  schools  and  colleges ; 
but  the  limitations  of  space  intended  to  be  observed,  and  the  desire  of  the  author  to  make 
his  expositions  at  once  rapid  and  clear,  will  exclude  all  technical  detail,  so  that  the  work 
will  also  be  of  value  to  the  reading  public. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publish  this  month  in  their  series  of  Monographs  for  Teachers, 
'*  Rice's  Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools."  This  is  an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists,  December,  1887.  Appended  to  the  Address  is  a  Report 
of  a  G>mmittee  appointed  by  that  body  to  develop  a  scheme  of  instruction  in  Natural 
Science  to  be  recommended  to  the  schools,  and  which  embodies  the  principles  of  the 
Address.  Hence,  their  Monograph  expresses  the  opinions  of  a  great  body  of  working 
naturalists  and  advanced  teachers  of  science.  A  second  appendix  gives  the  detailed  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  in  a  course  of  science  teaching  as  prescribed  for  the  public 
schools  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston  and,  New  York,  announce  for  early  publica- 
tion, "  Literary  Landmarks :  A  Guide  to  Good  Reading  for  Young  People,  and  Teachers' 
Assistant."  By  Mary  E.  Burt,  Teacher  of  Literature,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Engle- 
wood,  111.     152  pages.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  provide  the  ^esf 
reading  matter  for  children.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  her  attempt  to  prove  that  a  child 
can  be  taught  to  read,  with  enjoyment,  books  of  our  standard  authors,  and  to  acquire,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  a  discriminating  taste  for  the  best  books  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  beacon  lights  of  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  charts  and  original  designs  (prepared  by  Miss  Burt  and  her 
pupils),  the  author  has  drawn  up  with  great  care  a  long  list  of  the  best  books  which  cover 
the  necessities  of  school  libraries,  teachers'  books,  and  children's  reading. 

— Mr.  Fay's  long-promised  "  Three  Germanys  "  is  now  ready.  The  eminent  German- 
American  scholar.  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  work, 
says :  "  Few  men  have  had  better  opportunities  to  study  the  history  of  Germany  than  Mr. 
Theodore  S.  Fay,  who,  for  twenty* five  years,  occupied  diplomatic  positions  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  London  and  Berne.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  impor- 
tant events  of  1848,  1866  and  1870.  His  personal  experience  and  long  observation  give  a 
fresh  and  life-like  character  to  his  interesting  work  on  the  *'  Three  Germanys,"  especially 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume,  from  the  reign  of  King  Frederick  William  III  to 
the  death  of  Emperor  Frederick  III  in  June,  1888."  This  work  is  issued  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  and  may  be  obtained  through  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  Samp- 
son Low,  Son  &  Co.,  London. 

— The  pioneer  of  the  well-known  and  now  universal  word  method  in  teaching  reading 
to  children,  was  J.  Russell  Webb.  His  latest  presentation  of  this  subject  in  form  for  the 
most  primary  instruction  is  a  primer  called  "  Webb's  New  Word  Method,"  published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  sold  at  a 
low  price. 

— D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  have  ready  in  August,  "  European  Schools ;  or.  What  I  saw 
in  the  Schools  of  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland."  By  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D., 
Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Technical  School,  author  of  "  Chips  from  a  Teacher's  Work- 
shop," etc.    International  Education  Series,  Vol.  XII.     Fully  illustrated. 

In  this  volume  the  author  reports  to  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  the  results  of  a 
ten  months'  journey  through  the  schools  of  Europe.  The  book  contains  truthful  delinea- 
tions of  the  present  state  of  methodology  and  didactics  in  the  public  schools  of  Germany, 
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France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Lesions  which  the  author  heard  are  sketched  as  fiuth- 
fully  as  a  quick  pencil  could  gather  and  the  memory  retain  them.  The  author  saw  the  best 
that  Europe  could  offer  him,  and  in  this  volume  l^e  has  pictured  the  best  results,  described 
the  roost  advanced  methods,  and  gives  a  great  number  of  valuable  hints  that  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  all  teachers  who  wish  to  advance  the  standard  of  their  work.  The  book  is  not, 
like  many  official  reports,  weighed  down  with  statistical  data  and  ponderous  descriptioiis 
of  school  systems.  It  says  very  little  of  school-houses  and  sites ;  the  course  of  study  is 
mentioned  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  then  in  outlines  only.  Numerous 
devices  in  use  in  Europe  are  offered  m  sketch  illustrations  and  copies  of  pupils'  work 
where  they  could  be  conveniently  used.  The  manual  training  schools  in  Europe  are  shown 
in  their  results.  The  different  systems  of  drawing  and  industrial  training  of  girls  are 
compared ;  each  branch  of  study  of  the  lower  schools  is  represented  by  sketch-lenons, 
and  successful  methods  of  teaching  are  illustrated  by  verbatim  reproduction  of  model 
lessons.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  altogether  a  desirable  volume  for  any 
teacher's  desk. 

— Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  have  in  preparation  "  The  Picturesque  Geographical  Readers," 
in  four  fully  illustrated  volumes,  by  Chas.  F.  King,  author  of  *<  Methods  and  Aids  in 
Geography."  These  readers  are  not  only  intensely  interesting,  but  they  contain  all  the 
<*  Essentials  of  Geography"  in  so  compact  and  vivid  a  form  that  they  can  be  read  by  a 
bright  child  of  ten  in  a  year  as  supplementary  reading  in  school,. or  at  home  in  a  few 
weeks,  thus  meeting  the  great  demand  "  for  less  time  in  geography."  Vol.  I,  At  Home 
and  at  School,  is  now  nearly  ready. 

— It  will  be  good  news  to  those  appreciating  sound  education  in  American  History  that 
the  lamented  Professor  Johnston,  of  Princeton,  left  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers,  ready  for 
the  press,  a  second  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  written  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan 
to  his  already  well-known  text-book,  but  suited  to  a  shorter  course,  and,  perhaps,  to  les 
mature  minds.    It  will  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

— *<  For  seven  long  years  I  struggled  away,  farming,  running  a  mill,  etc.,  until  I  was 
fortunately  introduced  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  by  my  brother,  and  I  went 
to  work  at  once,  and  in  seven  months  I  had  made  more  clear  money  than  I  had  made  in 
the  seven  years  before.  They  took  me  right  by  the  hand  from  the  start  and  seemed  to  be 
very  glad  of  the  chance  to  show  me  how  to  do  it."  This  is  about  what  a  young  man  said 
a  year  or  so  ago  of  the  above-mentioned  firm.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  steadily  at  work 
for  them  and  is  now  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  America.  If  you  need  employment,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  follow  this  young  man's  example. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  September:  A  Study  from  Life,  by  Olive 
Thome  Miller.  Recent  Economic  Changes,  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells.  The  Sar&ce  Tension  of 
Liquids,  by  W.  H.  Larrabee,  illustrated.  The  Value  of  Witness  to  the  Miraculous,  by  Professor  T. 
H.  Huxle\',  F.  R.  S.  Museums  of  Household  Products,  by  Prof.  Rudolf  Virchow.  The  Wastes  of 
Modem  CTivilization,  II,  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.  The  ethical  View  of  Protection,  by  HaoUne- 
ton  Smith.  Some  Modem  Aspects  of  Geology,  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Williams.  Animal  Life  m  the  Cuu 
Stream,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  illustrated.  Huxley  and  Pasteur  on  the  Prevention  of  Hvdraphobis. 
Origin  of  the  Rights  of  Property,  by  Henry  T.  Philpott.  Arctic  Ice  and  its  Navigation,  liy  Aloert  A. 
Ackerman.  A  Corner  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  by  Captain  G.  Langen.  Sketch  of  Joseph  Loveriag, 
with  portrait.  Editor's  Table :  Mr.  Wallace  on  "  Darwinism."— The  Coach  of  Civilization.  Litenry 
Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  for  September  contains  a  paper  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  unusual 
interest  and  importance,  being  contemporary  accounts,  by  British  officer's,  of  the  ex-Emperor's  exile 
to  Elba ;  his  voyage  to  St.  Helena  and  life  on  that  island.    The  Lincoln  installment  is  crowded  with 
new  material.    The  sketch  of  chase's  career  is  continued  to  his  death,  and  includes  an  account  of 
his  appointment  as  Chief-Justice.    Apropos  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Lincoln  history  is  the  article 
by  Justice  Bradley  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  accompanying  a  rare  portrait  of 
the  great  Chief-Justice  by  the  French  artist,  M6mm.    An  article  appropriate  to  the  season  is  Mr. 
Hamilton  Gibson's  ingenious  and  original  study  of  butterfly  and  plant  life,  entitled ' "  Winged  Bota- 
nists." and  shows  the  remarkable  botanical  knowledge  of  the  various  butterflies  in  selecting  allied 
f>lants  for  food  in  the  caterpillar  stage.    The  American  artist,  Mr.  Wores,  whose  studies  of  Japanese 
ife  and  landscape  have  recently  attracted  so  much  attention  in  New  York  and  London  writes  appre- 
ciatingly  and  most  interestingly  of  Japanese  things.    Mr.  Paine,  whose  article  on  the  "  Pharoan  of 
the  Bondage  "  will  be  remembered,  presents  an  illustrated  study  of  the  identity  of  "  The  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  and  his  Son  " — in  the  light  of  their  monuments.    George  Kennan  closes  his  account  of 
"The  Kara  Political  Prison,"  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  tragic  history  of  the  institution.    Another 
illastrated  article  is  Emmet  O'Brien's  account  of  "  Telegraphy  in  Battle"  durine  the  civil  war.    In 
fiction  there  is  the  second  installment  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "  The  Old  Bascom  Place  " ;— a  striking, 
strange  true  story  by  Cable,  "  Attalie  Brouillard";  and  a  story  by  Mrs.  Eichberg  King,  "Jufrow 
Van  Steen."    The  latter  is  a  companion  story  to  the  same  author's  "  Papa  .Hoom's  Tulip."    James 
JeflFrey  Roche  has  a  poem  on  "  '  Albemarle  *  Cushing,"  and  there  are  other  poems  by  Charlotte  Fiske 
Bates,  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell,  Louise  Morgan-Smith,  Nathan  Ha.skell  Dole,  and  Richard  E.  Bur- 
ton.   "  Ballot  Reform  Progess  "  and  "  Eight  Hours  a  Day  "  are  treated  editorially.    Brander  Mat- 
,  thews  contributes  a  timely  "  Open  Letter"'  on  "  The  Centenary  of  Fenimore  Cooper,"  and  "  Bric-6- 
Brac"  contains  contributions  by  Clinton  ScoUard,  J.  A.  Macon,  George  Birdseye,^'  etc. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  September.— Contents :  Danger  Ahead!  frontispiece;  Safety  in 
Railroad  Travel.  Alexandre  Dumas,  by  Andrew  Lang.  To  the  Dandelion,  by  Zot  Dana  Undernill. 
Nepigon  River  Fishing,  by  A.  R.  Macdonough.  Lost,  by  Charles  Henry  LUders  In  the  Valley, 
Chapters  I-III.  by  Harold  Frederic,  (to  be  continued}.  Youth  and  Time,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
The  Place  of  the  Fitting-school  in  American  Education,  by  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor  in  Yale 
College.  Night  Witchery.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Out  of  New  England  Granite,  by  T.  R.  Sul- 
livan. Safety  in  Railroad  Travel,  by  H.  G.  Prout.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  XI,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  (Begun  in  November,  1888— to  be  concluded  in  October).  Drought,  by  A.  Lampman. 
The  Small  Arms  of  European  Armies,  by  W.  W.  Kimball,  U.  S.  N.,  United  States  Inspector  of  Ord- 
nance.   The  Domino,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.    Three  Dream  Heroines,  by  Justin  McCarthy. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  September.— Contents :  Frontispiece,  "  It  took  no  notice  of  all  the  children's 
care/'  drawn  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  The  Lamb  that  Couldn't  "  Keep  Up."  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 
My  Deer-Hunts  in  the  Adirondacks,  Treadwell  Walden.  A  Little  Florentine  Lady,  Eleanor  C.  Lewis. 
The  Dragon's  Story,  Tudor  Jenks.  The  South  Wind. poem.  Charles  B.  Going.  A  Day  Among  the 
Blackberries,  Fannie  W.  Marshall.  Picture,  The  Solaier's  Return.  W.  Jenks's  Express,  Thomas  A. 
Janvier.  Picture,  "  We  sail  the  ocean  blue,  and  our  saucy  ship's  a  beauty."  Helen  Keller,  Florence 
Howe  Hall.  Picture,  A  Lawn  Party.  Among  the  Floriaa  Keys,  chapters  IX,  X,  XI,  Charles  Fred- 
erick Holder.  A  ^tran^e  Night- Watchman,  David  Ker.  Mother  Groose  Sonnets,  Harriet  S.  Mor- 
fridge.  An  Artist's  Glimpse  of  Northern  Arizona,  F.  S.  Delienbaugh.  Fern-Seed,  verse,  Harriet 
rescott  Spofford.  The  Story  of  Turk,  F.  H.  Throop.  Modem  Haroor  Defenses,  Lieutenant  W.  R. 
Hamilton.  Picture,  A  Big  Gun  at  New  York  Harbor.  A  Fairy's  Broken  Wing,  verse,  Cornelia  P. 
StcMie.  The  National  Flower,  verse,  Lucy  Larcom.  The  Bunny  Stories,  John  H.  Jewett.  The  Bub- 
blyjock,  verse.  Emma  Smuller  Carter.  From  Our  Scrap-book — Water  Life  and  How  to  See  it,  J.  R. 
The  Truthful  Fisherman,  verse,  Henry  Tyrrell.  Pictures,  The  Sportsman  and  the  Alligator.  The 
Letter-box.    The  Riddle-bqx. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  September  opens  the  new  serial  by  Susan  Coolidge,  called  "  A  Little  Knight 
of  Labor. "  The  Peppers  serial  by  Margaret  Sidney,  is  full  of  good  times  and  exciting  happenings. 
An  article  that  will  be  read  with  interest  relates  to  "  Maria  Mitchell  at  Vassar."  and  is  written  by 
one  of  her  old  pupils.  Miss  Risley  Seward  gives  the  last  of  her  Around  the  World  Stories,  entitled 
"  My  Dinner  at  Kensington  Palace  " — ^an  amusing  glimpse  of  royalty.  Madame  de  Meissner,  in  **  The 
Story  of  the  '  Magic  Flute  '  "  relates  a  Romantic  incident  in  the  young  life  of  Mozart.  Lieutenant 
Loudoa  tells  a  bright  Indian  story,  "The  Race  Between  Mr.  Deer  and  Mr.  Antelope."  Mrs.  Kate 
Upson  Clark  has  an  amusing  account  of  a  mother's  experience  with  three  boys  and  three  birds,  enti- 
tled "  Three  Robins."  Mrs.  Hy.  Sandham  has  a  bit  of  Canadian  experience  called  "  A  Voyage  on  a 
Raft."  An  account  of  a  North  Carolina  outing,  illustrated  from  photographs,  is  entitled  ''^Through 
Hickory  Nut  Gap."    The  Daisy-Pattie  Letter  by  Mrs.  William  Claflin  is  of  importance  to  the  girls. 


by  L.  J.  Gregg.  Mrs.  White's  Public  School  Cookery  concerns  fish  and  tgx&.  The  Famous  Stones 
story  IS  about  the  "  Austrian  Yellow."  Prof.  Starr  has  another  Geological  Talk,  this  time  about  "  A 
Forest  of  Bouquet  Greens."  The  boys  will  enjoy  the  article  about  "Swimming."  The  "  Men  and 
Things  "  pages  are  full  of  bright  anecdotes  and  worth-while  talks. 

THE  FORUM  for  September.— Contents :  The  Lost  Leader,  Judge  Thomas  Hughes.  Can  Our 
Social  Ills  be  Remedied  ?  Washington  Gladden.  The  Spoils  of  Office,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith.  Henry 
George's  Mistakes,  Thomas  G.  Shearman.  The  Outlook  for  Industrial  Peace,  Prof.  A.  T.  Hadley. 
Facts  About  Trusts,,  Charles  F.  Beach.  Jr.  Romanizing  the  Public  Schools,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Ken- 
drick.  The  Luxury  of  Pity,  James  Sully.  Causes  of  Belief  in  Immortality,  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward. 
The  Housekeeping  of  the  Future,  Helen  E.  Starrett. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L.  BUCHANAN,  Superintendent  Public  InstrucHon,  Editor. 

[TA«  Jmmnal  U  tent  to  everjf  Ooimty  amptrinUndtfa and  DiMMet  OUHk^trndmrnat  ht  ear^dly  pnam-vti 
bjf  them  at  pmbUe  pr<^p€rt§  and  trantmitUd  to  their  tueceuort  in  «tflce.] 

'i  ■  -  

Apportionment  No.  1, 1889-'90. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 
Richmond,  Va.,  August  joth,  1889. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools^ 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 

The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  32  cents  per  capita  of 
school  population.  The  whole  amount  thus  apportioned  is  1195,318.72,  This 
fund  is  derived  from  the  following  sources,  to- wit :  $79,270,  balance  of  interest 
due  on  Virginia  State  stock  belonging  to  the  Literary  Fund ;  $20,730  Legislative 
appropriation  (see  Acts  of  Assembly,  i887-'88,  pp.  576-7) ;  arrearages  due  the 
schools,  paid  in  quarterly  instalments  by  the  Auditor  under  provisions  of  Act  of 
Assembly  approved  March  6th,  1882;  interest  on  new  three  per  cent,  bonds  be- 
longing to  the  Literary  Fund ;  and  small  amounts  of  interests  on  deposits  in  bank. 
From  the  gross  amount  of  the  fund  accruing  from  all  these  sources  are  deducted 
the  salaries  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  expenses  of 
the  Central  Office.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  apportioned  to  eacb 
city  and  county : 

COUNTY  OR  CITY.  Ap'^Sd. 

Accomac |    2,964  48 

Albemarle ' 4,251  20 

Alexandria  city 1,550  72 

Alexandna  county 466  56 

Alleghany 875  » 

Amelia 1,406  08 

Amherst 2,475  5> 

Appomattox 1,243  20 

Augusta 3,503  04 

Bath 571  » 

Bedford 3,860  16 

Bland 663  36 

Botetourt 1,859  84 

Brunswick 2,315  aa 

Buchanan 7x2  96 

Buckingham 2,190  73 

Campbell 2,695  3^ 

Caroline 2J39  52 

Carroll 1,890  H 

Charles  City 734  08 

Charlotte 2,159  3^ 
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Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex -^ 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd. .  •. 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester 

Fredericksburg 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry. 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  &  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county 

8 
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2,I20  96 
960  64 
492   16 

i»75o  72 

1.318  72 

988  48 

578  56 

1,802  88 
1.147  ao 
1,332  48 
1,995  84 
3,111  04 
1,872  00 
1,302  40 
3.357  44 
1.510  08 
563  20 
508  80 
1,2x6  64 

1,550  40 
1,222  40 

1,797  12 
705  92 
981  12 

4.404  48 
2,390  72 

2,280  96 

2,396  48 

650  88 

1,186  24 

479  36 
1,274  24 

1,000  64 

1,249  60 

801  28 

2,154  88 
2,663  04 

2,587  20 

1,543  36 
2,012  80 

1,362  56 
798  72 
895  04 

3.355  20 
824  32 

2,344  64 
2,016  00 
2,169  28 
702  40 
2,377  60 
3,198  40 
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Northampton i.o74  5^ 

Northumberland i.o34  5^ 

Nottoway 1,496  P 

Orange 1.777  ^ 

Page M5504 

Patrick 1,79^  68 

Petersburg 2,345  92 

Pittsylvania* 6,738  24 

Portsmouth 1,060  80 

Powhatan > 1.008  52 

Prince  Edward i.9t3  92 

Prince  George i,i39  ^ 

Princess  Anne *i|249  ^ 

Prince  William 1,211  52 

Pulaski 1,170  24 

Rappahannock 1,203  20 

Richmond  city 6.937  28 

Richmond  county 979  52 

Roanoke  city 437  " 

Roanoke  county 1,612  80 

Rockbridge 2,616  00 

Rockingham 3,749  7^ 

Russell 1,886  oS 

Scott -  2,374  08 

Shenandoah 2,252  48 

Smyth 1,656  96 

Southampton 2,299  52 

Spotsylvania 1,352  00 

Stafford 907  84 

Staunton 616  64 

Su  rr y 873  »8 

Sussex •. 1,342  40 

Tazewell 2,036  16 

Warren 894  06 

Warwick 538  *4 

Washington 3383  04 

Westmoreland i/>62  08 

Williamsburg 142  08 

Wise 918  72 

Wythe r.943  68 

York i,oco  64 

Total $195,318  72 

This  apportionment  exceeds  by  $6,103.71  that  of  last  year,  and  is  the  largest 
yet  made  since  the  passage  of  the  Henkle  Act. 

Section  142,  page  63,  of  School  Law,  provides  that  *'  At  the  proper  time  ead> 
county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer  in  writing  that 
the  State  money  apportioned  to  the  county  is  ready  for  distribution,  whereupoo 
the  county  treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requisition  in  due  form  upon  the 

*  Including  Tunstall,  Dan  River  and  North  Danville  Districts. 
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Second  Auditoi'  of  the  State  for  the  amount  specified,  and,  as  soon  as  the  money 
has  been  received  into  the  county  treasury,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  inform  the  county  superintendent  in  writing  of  the  fact." 

County  treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  form  in  drawing  the  war- 
rants on  the  Second  Auditor : 

FORM  OF  DRAFT. 

Va., 

i88.. 

To  the  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia: 

Pay  to  the  order  of the  sum  of dollars 

and cents,  the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  county  of 

for  public  free  school  purposes  according  to  apportionment  No. 

,  published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated 

i88..  

Counfy  Treasurer  of County, 

This  money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers.    Superinten- 
dents and  treasurers  will  see  that  this  requirement  is  enforced. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent,  and 

to  each  county  and  city  treasurer. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Normal  InstitnteB. 


The  Peabody  institutes  have  all  closed,  and  a  brief  report  of  the  work 
done  forwarded  to  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund.  This  report  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 
Reports  in  detail  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  annual  school 
report  for  1888-9.  Although  the  amount  of  money  allotted  to  institutes 
this  year  was  less  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past,  yet  the  number  of 
teachers  in  attendance  was  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been.  In  this,  as^in 
other  respects,  the  institutes  went  beyond  what  was  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. No  year  within  our  observation  records  a  more  satisfactory 
experience  in  this  important  department  of  educational  work.  This  year, 
as  heretofore,  some  teachers  came  late,  some  left  before  the  institutes 
closed,  but  the  average  attendance  was  better  than  usual.  The  instruc- 
tors, by  their  scholarly,  faithful  and  efficient  work,  and  courteous  de- 
meanor, gave  very  general  satisfaction.  The  teachers  in  attendance  were 
observant  of  good  order,  attentive,  showing  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
.  interest  in  the  various  exercises,  and  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kindly 
and  generous  hospitality  with  which  they  were  entertained  by  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  institutes  were  held.  A  number  of  superintendents 
of  schools  and  others  direcdy  connected  with  educational  work  visited 
the  institutes.     Many  citizens  also  made  occasional  visits  and  attended 
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the  public  lectures.  Special  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  by  those  superintendents  who  had  charge  of  all  the 
local  and  general  interests  of  the  institutes. 

Besides  the  Peabody  institutes  above  referred  to,  a  number  of  private 
normals  and  county  or  local  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  summer. 
We  should  be  glad  to  receive  reports  of  these.  We  welcome  all  these 
as  valuable  agencies  in  helping  to  train  and  improve  our  teaching  force. 

The  following  report  presents  some  interesting  subjects  and  disciissioos 
relating  to  school  work  : 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY  INSTITUTE— SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  county  met  at  the  Jefferson ville  High 
School  building  at  i  o'clock  P.  M.,  August  7th. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smythe,  county  superintendent,  called  the  institute  to  order, 
Rev.  E.  L.  Kregloe  leading  in  prayer.  The  Secretary  who  had  beea 
appointed  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  the  writer  of  this  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  subject  of  "  Compulsory  Education  "  was  first  put  before  the  insti- 
tute and  discussed  with  considerable  interest  by  the  teachers.  It  was  the 
universal  experience  that  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and 
consequent  non-attendance  of  the  pupils  is  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to 
successful  teaching.  The  Superintendent  informed  us  that  this  fault  had 
been  more  marked  during  the  last  scholastic  year  than  any  in  his  expe- 
rience as  superintendent.  It  was  almost  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
institute  that  if  it  was  rig^hi  to  collect  means  from  the  people  to  educate 
their  children,  it  was  wrong  to  give  parents  full  and  free  permission  to 
frustrate  the  design  of  the  State  by  not  sending  their  children  to  school. 
We  ought  to  have  a  law  more  or  less  strict  to  compel  parents  to  send 
them. 

Giving  prizes  for  regularity  of  attendance  at  school  was  next  discussed 
and  unanimously  disapproved  of  by  vote. 

The  system  of  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  as  incentive  to  study,  was  also  con- 
sidered for  a  short  time  with  general  disapproval.  They  aroase  and  incite 
only  the  brightest  pupils,  as  these  only  can  hope  to  get  them.  These 
need  no  incitement,  while  the  duller  pupils  who  do  need  rousing  and 
encouraging  are  positively  discouraged  and  hindered  by  the  prize  system. 
These  are  the  results  even  when  the  awards  are  made  with  perfect  justice. 
But  this  is  often  not  done — cannot  be  done.  Consequently  there  is  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  The  only  use  of  prizes,  medab,  etc, 
is  to  produce  a  certain  sensation  and  eclai  in  contests,  etc.,  at  the  exhiU*. 
tions.  A  teacher  who  has  the  good  of  his  pupils  as  his  highest  aim, 
should  dispense  with  such  doubtful  and  dangerous  aids. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  Thursday,  the  8th,  the  question 
''  Should  any  of  the  School  Books  in  Present  Use  be  Exchanged  ?  "  was 
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discussed  with  considerable  fullness.  There  was  no  desire  for  any  change, 
unless  it  were  in  the  single  case  of  Harvey's  Grammar.  There  were  many 
complaints  made  against  it  as  a  text-book,  but  there  was  no  decided 
preference  for  any  other,  unless  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  Smith's 
grammar  which  we  studied  forty  years  ago.  The  whole  trouble  perhaps 
arises  from  the  dblike  of  teaching  English  grammar  at  all,  and  from  the 
well-known  difficulty  of  transferring  abstruse  principles  to  the  minds  of  the 
young.  The  right  remedy  is  to  defer  the  study  of  grammar  till  the  pupil 
has  enough  mental  grasp  and  discipline  to  take  hold  of  it  successfully. 

The  next  subject,  "  Should  any  New  Studies  be  Added  to  the  Free- 
School  List?"  was  taken  up.  Several  were  mentioned  by  members  of 
the  institute,  as  algebra,  chemistry,  anatomy,  etc.  But  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  opinion  that  we  have  enough  to  teach,  unless  our  facilities 
and  compensation  were  improved.  Professor  Kregloe  read  a  valuable 
paper  recommending  the  collateral  study  of  English  literature.  His  plan 
was  somewhat  as  follows  :  Place  cheap  copies  of  some  standard  work  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  a  class  sufficiendy  advanced  and  explain 
and  encourage  as  much  as  possible,  appointing  a  time  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  for  a  very  brief  written  examination.  Thus  you  encourage 
taste,  you  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupil,  you  preclude  hurtful  litera- 
ture by  directing  the  reading  of  the  pupils,  you  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  literary  ability  and  distinction.  The  suggestion  is  certainly  a 
valuable  one.  The  study  is  important  beyond  comparison,  as  well  as 
pleasant  and  interesting.  In  the  Elziver  Library  of  John  B.  Alden,  New 
York,  we  have  classic  works  published  at  prices  ranging  from  two  to  fif- 
teen cents.  It  is  hoped  that  our  teachers  will  try  this  method  of  instilling 
some  knowledge  of  our  classic  literature. 

The  importance  of  physical  education  was  taken  up  and  considered  in 
the  afternoon.  The  general  verdict  was  that  however  valuable  and  enter- 
taining calisthenics  may  be  made  in  schools,  yet  so  far  as  the  needed  ex* 
ercise  for  health  and  recreation  is  concerned,  our  country  children  get 
enough  in  their  work  at  home  and  their  plays  at  school,  and  in  walking 
to  and  from  school. 

Moral  training  was  also  considered,  and  many  schemes  proposed  for 
impressing  moral  and  religious  principles  upon  the  children. 

After  some  varying  opinions  as  to  what  time  in  the  year  the  schools 
should  open,  it  was  put  to  vote,  and  showed  a  decided  preference  for  an 
early  opening — some  time  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  September. 

The  subject,  "  What  Constitutes  a  Successful  Teacher  ?  "  was  taken  up 
on  Friday  morning  and  brought  forth  a  goodly  number  of  speeches  of 
more  or  less  value.  Some  vbitors  present,  viz :  Messrs.  Harman,  Dogget 
and  Chapman,  entertained  the  institute  with  lively  addresses.  In  the  after- 
noon that  old  question,  "Should  Corporal  Punishment  be  Abolished  ?  " 
was  again  debated  at  considerable  length.  There  were  none  who  believed 
that  corporal  punishment  should  be  prohibited,  but  the  teacher  himself 
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should  make  it  a  point  to  rule  by  love,  interest,  reason,  etc.,  and  reserve 
corporal  punishment  for  a  last  resort. 

Before  closing,  the  institute  was  thrown  open  to  a  general  exercise,  and 
teachers  were  invited  to  mention  their  difficulties,  doubts  and  experience 
in  teaching,  anything  they  deemed  interesting  or  upon  which  they  wished 
to  ask  the  advice  of  the  institute.  It  was  under  this  that  the  question  was 
raised,  "  What  time  in  the  Morning  shall  we  open  School?"  The  matter 
was  put  to  vote  and  the  teachers  were  found  unanimous  in  the  opinioo 
that  nine  o'clock  is  the  proper  hour. 

The  members  of  the  institute  passed  this  resolution  in  closing : 

*^ Resolvedy  That  we  do  hereby  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Superintendent  for 
the  care,  interest  and  courtesy  which  he  has  exhibited  toward  us  during  this 
institute,  and  also  to  the  citizens  and  friends  here  for  their  kindness  and  atten- 
tion/' 

H.  E.  Bailey,  Secretary, 


Higher  Branches. 

Section  i  lo,  page  54,  School  Laws,  authorizes  district  school  boards, 
on  certain  conditions,  *' to  admit  into  any  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
their  district  instruction  in  any  branches  necessary  to  qualify  pupils  to 
become  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  or  to  enter  with  advantage  any  of 
the  colleges  or  higher  institutions  of  the  State,"  &c 

The  question  has  been  officially  asked  whether  the  phrase  "any  one(^ 
the  public  schools"  limits  the  authority  granted  to  district  school  boards 
in  this  matter  to  a  single  school  in  each  district.  We  think  not.  We 
consider  the  phrase  ' '  any  one "  as  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  and  not 
as  emphasizing  the  idea  of  number.  In  authorizing  the  introduction  of 
higher  branches,  the  law  aims  to  guard  very  carefully  against  "  interfering 
with  regular  and  efficient  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches."  And 
this  is  right  and  proper,  for  all  who  attend  school  at  all  mOst  of  necessity 
receive  instruction  in  such  branches.  Moreover,  thorough  instruction  in 
these  is  not  only  of  prime  importance  per  se,  but  is  an  essential  condition 
of  success  in  advanced  studies. 

But  if  there  be  a  demand  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  in  one 
school  in  a  district,  and  they  are  introduced,  we  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  same  demand  should  not  be  met  in  any  other  school  in  the  same  dis* 
trict.  We  know  of  districts  twenty-five  miles  in  length.  If  it  is  proper 
that  the  higher  branches  go  into  a  school  in  one  end  of  such  district,  ve 
know  of  no  reason  why,  in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances,  they  should 
not  go  into  one  in  the  other  end  or  any  other  part  of  the  district.  Wc, 
however,  stress  the  duty  of  district  boards  to  see  that  the  higher  brandies 
do  not  encroach  upon  the  elementary.  The  latter  are  meant  for  all ; 
many  cannot  take  the  former. 
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The  Virginia  School  Begister. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English  have  on  hand  about  three  hundred 
copies  of  the  Virginia  School  Register.  As  is  already  well-known,  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  require  this  Register  to  be  used 
in  all  the  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  supply  of  registers  on  hand 
is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools  for  the  present  year.  But  of 
course  the  precise  number  needed  cannot  be  determined.  Orders  are 
coming  in.    All  who  need  them  would  do  well  to  order  promptly. 


Bales  and  Begalations 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN   ROANOKE  CO. 
ADOPTED   BY  THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD,  AUGUST,   1 889. 

[The  following  "  Rules  and  Regulations"  will  doubtless  furnish  valu- 
able suggestions,  especially  to  county  school  boards  which  have  not  yet 
taken  formal  action  on  this  subject.] 

1.  Teachers  shall  require  of  pupils  cleanliness  of  person,  and  good 
behaviour  during  attendance  at  school,  and  on  their  way  thither  and  back 
to  their  homes. 

2.  Teachers  desiring  to  be  absent  from  school  shall  notify  the  County 
Superintendent,  stating  length  of  time  they  desire  to  be  absent,  and  cause 
of  such  absence.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  teach  the  school  during 
such  absence  without  the  permission  of  County  Superintendent. 

3.  Teachers  shall  not  enroll  pupils  who  are  not  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict, nor  any  one  over  21  years  of  age,  without  a  written  permit  from 
the  district  clerk  ;  nor  shall  any  one  under  5  years  of  age  be  enrolled. 

4.  Teachers  shall  see  that  the  propehy  of  the  school  is  not  defaced 
by  the  pupils,  and  that  the  adjacent  grounds  are  not  trespassed  upon. 

5.  Teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  books  loaned  indigent 
pupils. 

6.  All  pupils  shall  be  provided  with  the  books  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  none  shall  be  continued  in  school  who  are  not 
so  provided. 

7.  Teachers  shall  organize  into  classes  all  the  pupils,  and  shall  make 
out  and  keep  posted  in  the  school -room  a  schedule  of  the  daily  exercises, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  County  Superintendent  as  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  school  as  practicable. 

8.  Teachers  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  County  Superintendent, 
according  to  forms  furnished.  Said  reports  shall  be  due  at  his  office 
within  three  days  after  the  close  of  the  month ;  and  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day's  delay  thereafter. 
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should  make  it  a  point  to  rule  by  love,  interest,  reason,  etc.,  and  reserve 
corporal  punishment  for  a  last  resort. 

Before  closing,  the  institute  was  thrown  open  to  a  general  exercise,  and 
teachers  were  invited  to  mention  their  difficulties,  doubts  and  experience 
in  teaching,  anything  they  deemed  interesting  or  upon  which  they  wished 
to  ask  the  advice  of  the  institute.  It  was  under  this  that  the  question  was 
raised,  **  What  time  in  the  Morning  shall  we  open  School?"  The  matter 
was  put  to  vote  and  the  teachers  were  found  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  nine  o'clock  is  the  proper  hour. 

The  members  of  the  institute  passed  this  resolution  in  closing : 

*^Resoived^  That  we  do  hereby  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Superintendent  for 
the  care,  interest  and  courtesy  which  he  has  exhibited  toward  us  during  this 
institute,  and  also  to  the  citizens  and  friends  here  for  their  kindness  and  atten- 
tion.** 

H.  E.  Bailey,  Secretary. 


Higher  Branohes. 

Section  i  lo,  page  54,  School  Laws,  authorizes  district  school  boards, 
on  certain  conditions,  * '  to  admit  into  any  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
their  district  instruction  in  any  branches  necessary  to  qualify  pupils  to 
become  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  or  to  enter  with  advantage  any  of 
the  colleges  or  higher  institutions  of  the  State,"  &c. 

The  question  has  been  officially  asked  whether  the  phrase  "  any  one  of 
the  public  schools''  limits  the  authority  granted  to  district  school  boards 
in  this  matter  to  a  single  school  in  each  district.  We  think  not.  We 
consider  the  phrase  ''any  one"  as  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  and  not 
as  emphasizing  the  idea  of  number.  In  authorizing  the  introduction  of 
higher  branches,  the  law  aims  to  guard  very  carefully  against  "  interfering 
with  regular  and  efficient  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches."  And 
this  is  right  and  proper,  for  all  who  attend  school  at  all  must  of  necessity 
receive  instruction  in  such  branches.  Moreover,  thorough  instruction  ia 
these  is  not  only  of  prime  importance  ^^r  se,  but  is  an  essential  condition 
of  success  in  advanced  studies. 

But  if  there  be  a  demand  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  in  one 
school  in  a  district,  and  they  are  introduced,  we  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  same  demand  should  not  be  met  in  any  other  school  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. We  know  of  districts  twenty-five  miles  in  length.  If  it  is  proper 
that  the  higher  branches  go  into  a  school  in  one  end  of  such  district,  we 
know  of  no  reason  why,  in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances,  they  shoald 
not  go  into  one  in  the  other  end  or  any  other  part  of  the  district.  We, 
however,  stress  the  duty  of  district  boards  to  see  that  the  higher  branches 
do  not  encroach  upon  the  elementary.  The  latter  are  meant  for  all ; 
many  cannot  take  the  former. 
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The  Virginia  School  Begister. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English  have  on  hand  about  three  hundred 
copies  of  the  Virginia  School  Register.  As  is  already  well-known,  the 
regfulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  require  this  Register  to  be  used 
in  all  the  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  supply  of  registers  on  hand 
is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools  for  the  present  year.  But  of 
course  the  precise  number  needed  cannot  be  determined.  Orders  are 
coming  in.    All  who  need  them  would  do  well  to  order  promptly. 


Bales  and  Begalations 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ROANOKE  CO. 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD,  AUGUST,  1889. 

[The  following  "  Rules  and  Regulations*'  will  doubtless  furnish  valu- 
able suggestions,  especially  to  county  school  boards  which  have  not  yet 
taken  formal  action  on  this  subject.] 

1.  Teachers  shall  require  of  pupils  cleanliness  of  person,  and  good 
behaviour  during  attendance  at  school,  and  on  their  way  thither  and  back 
to  their  homes. 

2.  Teachers  desiring  to  be  absent  from  school  shall  notify  the  County 
Superintendent,  stating  length  of  time  they  desire  to  be  absent,  and  cause 
of  such  absence.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  teach  the  school  during 
such  absence  without  the  permission  of  County  Superintendent. 

3.  Teachers  shall  not  enroll  pupils  who  are  not  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict, nor  any  one  over  21  years  of  age,  without  a  written  permit  from 
the  district  clerk  ;  nor  shall  any  one  under  5  years  of  age  be  enrolled. 

4.  Teachers  shall  see  that  the  property  of  the  school  is  not  defaced 
by  the  pupils,  and  that  the  adjacent  i^rounds  are  not  trespassed  upon. 

5.  Teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  books  loaned  indigent 
pupils. 

6.  All  pupils  shall  be  provided  with  the  books  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  none  shall  be  continued  in  school  who  are  not 
so  provided. 

7.  Teachers  shall  organize  into  classes  all  the  pupils,  and  shall  make 
out  and  keep  posted  in  the  school -room  a  schedule  of  the  daily  exercises, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  County  Superintendent  as  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  school  as  practicable. 

8.  Teachers  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  County  Superintendent, 
according  to  forms  furnished.  Said  reports  shall  be  due  at  his  office 
within  three  days  after  the  close  of  the  month ;  and  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day's  delay  thereafter. 
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9.  Teachers  shall  not  admit  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  can  be 
conveniently  seated,  nor  shall'  they  in  any  •case  admit  more  than  fifty 
without  the  consent  of  the  County  Superintendent.  When  more  apply 
for  admission  than  can  be  seated,  the  fact  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  district  clerk,  together  with  the  names  of  the  pupils  rejected.  A 
list  of  those  rejected  shall  be  kept  in  the  School  Roister  under  head  of 
*'  Memoranda,"  and  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  school  shaQ  be  filled 
in  the  order  of  applications  for  admission. 

10.  When  a  pupil  is  frequendy  absent  for  unsatisfactory  reasons  his 
name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  and  the  fact  reported  to  the  County 
Superintendent. 

11.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  the  Virginia  School  Register,  and  return 
it  in  good  order  to  the  district  clerk  at  the  close  of  the  school.  The 
school-house  key,  labelled  with  the  number  of  the  school,  and  books 
loaned  indigent  pupils  shall  also  be  delivered  to  the  district  clerk  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Before  these  things  have  been  done  the  teacher  shall 
not  receive  warrant  for  the  last  month's  pay. 

12.  Teachers  shall  keep  in  the  Register,  under  the  head  of  "  Memo- 
randa,'' the  names  of  indigent  pupils  and  the  books  loaned  them,  snd 
date  of  return  of  the  books  to  district  clerk.  They  shall  also  enter  a  list 
of  the  property  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  record  for  the  term. 

13.  The  school  month  shall  consist  of  20  school  days.  The  schoob 
shall  be  suspended  on  Thanksgiving  day  and  during  Christmas  week ; 
but  a  sufficient  number  of  days  shall  be  taught  afterwards  to  make  up 
the  required  twenty  days  to  the  month.  But  no  school  shall  be  taught 
on  Saturdays. 

14.  The  daily  exercises  of  the  school  shall  begin  promptly  at  9  A.  M., 
and,  with  a  recess  of  60  minutes  at  noon,  close  at  4  P.  M.  The  teacher 
shall  be  in  the  school-room  at  least  20  minutes  before  the  opening  hour, 
and  no  school  shall  be  taught  less'  than  six  hours  a  day. 

15.  Without  the  written  consent  of  county  Superintendent,  no  other 
branches  of  study  shall  be  taught  than  those  prescribed  by  law,  namely, 
Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  History  of 
Virginia  and  History  of  the  United  States. 

16.  Pupils  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school 
punctually  and  regularly,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  loiter  about  the 
school  premises  after  the  dismission  of  school  in  the  afternoon,  but  shall 
be  required  to  leave  immediately  for  their  homes. 

17.  A  pupil  using  or  writing  obscene  language  about  the  school 
premises,  or  offering  personal  violence  or  insult  to  the  teacher,  or  carry- 
ing deadly  weapons,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  school,  and  the  fact 
reported  to  County  Superintendent.  And  no  pupil  who  cannot  be 
brought  under  reasonable  discipline  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
the  school. 
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i8.  Separate  seats  and  play  grounds  shall  be  provided  for  girls  and 
boys,  and  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  commingle  in  play  except  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

19.  Pupils  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be  allowed  in 
the  school. 

20.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  smoke  cigarettes  whilst  at  school, 
and  any  one  violating  this  regulation  shall  be  reported  to  his  parents  and 
also  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

21.  Teachers  are  authorized  to  make  such  other  rules  as  may  seem 
necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school, — subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  County  Superintendent. 

22.  A  copy  of  these  regulations  shall  be  kept  posted  in  the  school- 
room, and  a  copy  pasted  in  the  Register. 


Teachers  shall  suffer  no  loss  of  pay  in  consequence  of  loss  in  aver- 
age attendance  resulting  from  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations. 


Night  Sohoolfl. 

The  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Richmond  at  a  recent  meeting  decided 
to  open  night  schools  at  Elba  building,  Springfield  building,  and  in  Ful- 
ton at  Nicholson  building — commencing  on  the  ist  of  October  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  15th  of  April.  Principals  and  teachers  of  each  of  these 
schools  were  elected,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government 
adopted,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  increased  numbers  and  use- 
fulness. 

Feabody  Scholarships  Awarded. 

Eight  of  the  fourteen  Peabody  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia  in  the 
Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  reached  their  limit  of  dura- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  college  year  of  1888-9,  at  which  time  the  holders 
thereof  graduated.  Sixty-five  applications  for  these  vacancies  reached 
the  Central  Office,  and  forty-eight  applicants  entered  the  competitive 
examinations  held  under  the  direction  of  this  Department. 

On  the  merits  of  the  applicants^  as  determined  by  the  examination 
papers,  the  following  appointments  are  announced :  George  W.  Coley,  of 
Scott  county  ;  Walter  S.  Lawrence,  Amherst  county  ;  Zada  K.  Wyant, 
Rockingham  county ;  Isaac  S.  Wampler,  Rockingham  county  ;  Susie 
W.  Oewel,  Wythe  county ;  and  Edgar  McMullen,  Greene  county. 

In  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  authorities  of  the  Normal  College — 
to  give  precedence  to  students  who  have  maintained  themselves  in  the 
college  for  a  year  or  more  at  their  own  expense,  and  have  demonstrated 
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their  fitness  to  become  t&chers— Misses  Lucy  A.  Luxford,  of  Richmond 
city,  and  Mildred  F.  Leitch,  of  Cumberland  county,  have  been  awarded 
scholarships. 

Virginia's  representatives  have  made  an  enviable  record  at  the  college, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  delegation  sent  this  year  will,  at  least,  maintain 
the  good  name  earned  by  their  predecessors. 


Teachins  Ourrent  Events. 

In  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  in  some  States  there  are 
included  "miscellaneous"  questions,  or  questions  on  "current  topics** ; 
for  example,  With  what  great  national  measure  is  Gladstone  identified? 
What  four  States  have  recently  been  admitted  into  the  Union  ?  The  ob- 
ject of  such  questions,  it  is  readily  seen,  is  to  test  the  teacher's  general 
inrelligence,  to  ascertain  whether  he  reads  current  literature  and  *'  keeps 
up  with  the  times.** 

Some  educators  urge  the  "  teaching  of  current  events  as  an  important 
fector  in  education,  and  that  it  should  form  a  part  of  the  work  of  every 
school.'*  They  maintain  that  pupils  should  be  lead  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  leading  events  that  are  daily  transpiring  in  the  world,  that  in  this  way 
they  can  learn  how  history  Is  made. 


SeleotioDB. 

Don't  Get  Rattled. — It  is  slang,  we  know,  but  it  is  precisely  what 
we  mean.  A  young  girl  of  seventeen  came  to  us  at  an  institute  last  week 
and  said  :  *'  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  begin  school  next  Tuesday.  I  didn't 
think  I  should  get  the  place,  but  I  did,  and  now  I  am  so  afraid  I  shall 
fail." 

We  had  only  time  for  a  single  phrase  and  the  one  that  came  into  mind 
was,  "  Don't  get  rattled."  She  laughed  outright  and  said,  "I  know  just 
what  that  means.     I  think  I'll  succeed." 

It  was  slang,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  we  used  it.  We  do  not  believe  in 
slang.  How,  then,  did  it  come  to  mind  so  easily?  Well,  that  resulted 
from  another  exceptional  perversity.  The  last  thing  before  going  to  the 
institute  that  morning  I  had  looked  to  see  what  the  Bostons  did  the  day 
before,  and  the  heading  was  :  "  The  Bostons  Beaten  by  the  Tail- Endera— 
Radbourn  Rattled."  The  week  before  they  had  taken  four  of  the  five 
games  from  the  ''  Giants,"  who  are  pressing  them  hard  for  the  first  place, 
while  that  day  they  had  been  badly  defeated  by  the  men  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

Boys  know  as  quickly  when  a  teacher  is  unnerved  as  when  a  ball  bat- 
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tery  is  demoralized.  There  is  no  normal  school  science,  no  training 
school  art,  no  psychological  wisdom,  that  is  of  any  avail  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  teacher  who  pins  his  faith  to  his  philosophy  in  Sep- 
tember is  very  apt  to  come  to  grief.  WelUtrained  teachers  complain 
bitterly  that  they  cannot  get  a  good  school  at  once,  and  propound  the 
worm-eaten  "  chestnut,'*  **  How  is  one  to  get  experience  if  no  one  will 
let  him  have  a  chance  to  try  ?* '  If  one  lacks  the  nerve  to  hold  the  school 
in  his  hands,  it  is  of  no  avail  that  he  has  a  fine  education  or  a  profes- 
sional spirit.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  has  self-possession.  He  must 
also  have  training  and  professional  zeal ;  but  he  must  have  the  power  to 
stand  before  the  school  in  perfect  command  of  himself  and  his  class.  In 
short,  he  must  not  get  **  rattled.*'  Keep  yourself  well  in  leadership  the 
first  month,  and  the  chances  are  you  will  remain  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion till  July. — Journal  of  Education. 


Round  Shoulders  or  Square? — Round  shoulders  are  a  deformity, 
detracting  from  one's  manly  or  womanly  appearance,  and  from  the  power 
of  a  good  presence.  They  can  be  cured,  if  one  is  not  too  indolent  to  do 
it.  New  Englanders,  as  a  general  thing,  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  when  they  walk.  Watch  a  stream  of  people  returning  from 
church.  Two-thirds  will  have  their  eyes  glued  to  the  pavement,  as  if 
their  whole  interest  was  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  creation.  Is  it 
because  New  England  people  think  more  deeply  that  they  look  down  ? 
Look  again  at  the  percentage  of  round  shoulders.  I  think  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  New  Englanders  are  the  most  round-shouldered  people 
in  the  world. 

Try  walking  first  with  your  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  then  with  them 
raised  to  a  level,  and  notice  how  perceptibly  the  shouldera  are  thrown 
back.  Keep  your  head  up  when  you  walk,  is  the  first  rule  for  straight- 
ening round  shoulders.  Impress  this  upon  your  pupils.  Then  straighten 
yourself,  throw  back  your  shoulders  and  take  deep,  long  breaths  fre- 
quently, exhaling  the  air  slowly. 

Round  shoulders  mean  weakness,*  and  in  the  end  weak  lungs  and  con- 
sumption. Square  shoulders  mean  a  deep  chest,  and  plenty  of  breathing 
capacity.  To  straighten  the  shoulders  is  to  enlarge  the  lungs.  Put  time 
upon  this,  for  it  is  well  worth  any  amount  of  trouble.  If  your  shoulders 
do  not  succumb  to  the  simple  treatment  I  have  mentioned,  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  systematically  with  dumb-bells.  Impress  this  matter  upon 
your  pupils.  Do  not  let  them  start  in  life  with  a  well  ordered  head  on 
drooping  shoulders.  Observe  any  who  lean  over  their  desks  and  walk 
with  a  stoop,  and  counsel  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  pupils  con- 
tract their  chests  while  they  are  enlarging  their  brain  power. — F,  L,  Pat" 
ieey  in  Journal  of  Education, 
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THE  FORUM^  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "  continues  to  bold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles/'  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  including  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  conclu- 
eions  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 
deots  are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
carries  weight  with  it.    Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the' 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL   JOURNAL   CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  ^5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  ^5.00  a  year.  It  is  *<  the  foremost  American  review  "  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
aiit)ioritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  "  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication.*'  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forum. 
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EYEEETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 
IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Workmanship. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC. 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN, 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition. 

ntATilMY  B.  RAMOS  A  CO.^ 


XO^O.   808   2^.A.ZXT   STRSST, 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  on  hand 

and  at  very  low  rates. 


WILL  BUT  THB   FAVOBITB 

singer:^ 

Sewing  Machine 

with  drop  leaf,  fanor  oorer,  two 

large  drawers,  with  nickel  rings,  and 

a  full  set  of  Attachmentji.  equal  to 

any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940 

and  upwards  by  Canvassers. 

A  week's  trial  in  yonr  home,  before  psymentols 

aaked.   Buy  direct  of  the  Manufacturers,  a"d  save 

asents'  profits,  besides  getting  certltlcatcA  of  war* 

rantee  for  three  years.   Send  lor  testimon  ia  is  to 

CO-OPEBATIYE  SEIM  liCHINE  CO., 

•••  South  uth  Strkbt.  Philadelphia. 


I 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS— Send  lo  cenls  for  in- 
sertion of  your  name  and  address 
in  the  U.  S  Teachers'  Directory.  It  goes 
all  over  the  country,  and  will  bring  hun- 
dreds of  papers,  books,  samples,  chances 
to  make  money,  get  situations,  &c.,  &c. 

ABNER  J.  SMITH, 

Eastwood,  Ky. 


TEELPENS 

Afe  ttie  Best 
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C 
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S 
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They  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 

Durability,  Evennessof 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  ^  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons i8 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic...  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic. 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmedc. 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  ...$  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  ao 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 

local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroai 

THE  AUJieEANT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    Southwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  RaUway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \  for  all  points  North  and  Northweit 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  j         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  Time,  and  Sure  CoTinections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 


BKBXKS*    1.00. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPFEB  BOAD  IN  THE  SOUTH  I 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghomc 
Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modern 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 
Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virjrinia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tames  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 

School  Books  used  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  and  Colleges 

of  the  State. 

Lanre  Stock.  Coiplete  Assortment.  Liberal  Disconnt  to  TeacbeR. 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS 

629  E.  Broad  Street,  Bichmand,  Va, 

TFIPIirnP  I  ^^^^^^^  SCHOOL  AIDS  are  the  best 
Irll  Hin\  I  '^^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  day 
I  LllullLIIU  I  schools  in  good,  quiet  order.  Each  set 
contains  220  large,  beautiful  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit 
cards  elegantly  chromo- lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottos.  Price  per  set,  ^i ;  half  set,  1 10  cards,  50c. 
Beautiful  Chron^o  Reward  Cards,  consisting  of  pretty  land- 
scapes, scenes,  views,  flowers,  children,  birds',  animals,  etc,  as- 
sorted, no  two  alike,  at  following  prices  per  dozen :  size  2x3^ 
in..4C.;  2>ix4X,6c.;  2^x4)^,  8c.;  sX^'^X*  "^'^  3K»5jKt 
i8c.;  4X*6,  2SC.,  4>ix6>i,  30c.;  sfixy)4,  40c.  Large  set 
samples  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  line  gift  cards 
and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  New  price  list  and  few 
samples  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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No.  11.  SEPTEMBER.  1889. 


CATALOGUE 


OF 


3,100  Second-Hand  and  New  Books 

MISCELLANY,  CLASSICS, 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


The  Books  are  12mo  Size,  and  in  Fair  Order,  Except  when 

Otherwise  Mentioned. 


MANY  EAKLT  KRITISH  AND  AMEBICAIT  EDITIOirS  NOW  SCARCE. 


OLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT,  SOLD  OR  EXCHAKGED. 


Orders  or  inquiries  will  have  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.   W.   RANDOLPH   &    ENOLI8H, 

PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS, 

Stationere,  Printers,  Binders,  and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

1302  and  Z304  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


We  haTe  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Books  (new  and  old)  in  all  the  Depart- 
ments of  Literature  in  the  Southern  States* 


Diarv  of  a  Southern  Refug-e<  during  the  War.  By  Mrs*  Judith 
W.  McGuire.  3d  ed..  with  corrections  and  additions.  Pa.,  $1 ; 
CIo.,  ti.50;  yi  mor.,  handsome,  I2.50. 

"  This  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  But  Pepys's  Diary  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  much 
longer  time  without  losiifig  its  mterest.  Mrs.  McGuire*s  EHary 
is  interesting  to-day  and  will  continue  so  for  years." — Dispaick, 

"This  work  is,  as  a  whole,  a  more  faithful  representation  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  Confederates — that  life  which  is  not  shown 
in  histories,  but  felt  in  the  heart  and  expressed  from  the  lips, 
'  when  friend  holds  fellowship  with  friend ' — than  any  publica- 
tion which  we  have  seen  since  the  close  of  the  war." — From 
Southern  Society ^  Baititnore. 

The  late  celebrated  and  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson  wrote  of  it  in 
a  Louisville  paper : 

"  This  has  proved  to  us  a  most  fascinating  volume.  It  b  the 
diary  of  a  lady,  evidently  a  thoughtful,  refined,  eminently  Chris- 
tian matron,  kept  for  the  benefit  of  her  grandchildren,  from  May, 
1861,  when  she  was  obliged  to  leave  her  home  by  the  advent  of 
Federal  troops  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  through  all  the  days  of 
her  sojourn  at  Winchester,  Richmond,  and  elsewhere  in  Virginia, 
till  the  surrender  of  Generals  Lee  and  Johnston^  in  April,  1865. 
The  reading  of  a  dozen  pages  of  this  Diary  make  it  .sufficiently 
manifest  that  this  gallery  of  '  inside  views,'  of  the  Southern 
public  opinion  and  the  Southern  heart  during  the  memorable 
era  of  the  civil  war,  are  pictures  taken  from  nature,  and  that, 
too,  photographically — these  leaves  being  but  the  plates  upon 
which  the  thoughts  and  emotions  shadowed  themselves  and 
were  caught. as  they  arose  day  by  day." 
Howard,  Overton.  New  Book  worth  Buying  and  Reading.  The 
Life  of  the  Law,  or  Universal  Principles  of  Law.  "  The  reason 
of  the  law  is  the  life  of  the  law." — Coke.  Richmond.  18S9. 
Price.  Pa.,  50c.     Bound,  75c. 

This  book  is  marked  throu^fhout  by  a  close,  incisive  reason- 
ing power,  which  omits  nothing  of  value  and  carefully  weighs 
and  tests  all  that  it  handles.  It  acts  as  a  vigorous  stimulus  to 
the  reader.  It  is  a  strong  mental  tonic.  Its  effect  is  to  sharpen 
the  logical  faculty  of  all  who  study  its  pages.  It  is  but  justice 
to  sa)r  that  it  is  an  able,  logical,  scholarly  work,  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  men. —  The  State, 
New  Virginia  Book.  Beechwood  Tragedy.  A  Tale  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Price,  50c.  in  paper;  75c.  bound.  *'The  Beechwood 
Tragedy."    By  M.  J.  Haw. 

"  It  is  more  than  an  ordinary  pleasure  to  put  one's  hand  into 
the  current  of  our  literature,  burdened  with  all  the  trash  and 
rubbish  that  hurry  by,  worthless  and  to  be  foi^otten,  and  find 
something  as  bright  and  refreshing  as  this  charming  novel. 
Charming  it  is,  for  he  who  takes  it  up  will  lay  it  down  very  un- 
willingly oefore  he  has  read  *the  end.'  It  is  a  Virginia  story, 
pure  and  simple — a  story  of  Virginia  people,  Virginia  customs, 
Virginia  life.  The  descriptions  of  both  places  ami  persons  are 
strikingly  vivid.  The  picture,  for  example,  of  the  autumn  even- 
ing and  the  busy  scenes  about  the  farm  with  the  soft  October 
light  falling  over  all,  is  one  that  exhibits  a  rare  power  of  literary 
perspective.  The  characters  that  figure  in  the  book  are  not 
men  of  straw." — The  State. 
The  Huguenot  Lovers.  A  Tale  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  C.  P.  E. 
Burgwyn.     Price,  50c.  paper ;  $1  clo. 

"  This  novel  is  by  a  Southern  author  who,  after  achieving  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  has  written  a  classical  work  about  the 
war,  which  should  be  read  in  every  household  in  the  country. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

'     >  I        III       I      I     ■■  I  !■  ■■     .K  I  .  I   I      ■  ■        , 

HEWETT'S  PSYCHOLO€iT.    (Mow  Beady.) 

Elements  of  Psychology,  designed  especially  for  Young  Teachers. 
By  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  lamo.,  Cloth,  192  pp.  Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price, 
85  cents.         ^ 

This  little  volume  sets  l^efore  the  reader,  in  simple  and  compact  form,  some  of 
the  leading  facts  oT  the  hnman  mind— >tts  power  and  capabilities,  the  laws  that  govern 
its  working  and  growth — and  some  truths  concerning  ways  of  strengthening,  and  cul- 
tivating its  powers.  ,  ^  ■ 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  likely  to  need  the  facta  of  Psychology 
as  a  gnidc  to  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher. 

McOuflSey's  Alternate  Sixth  Beader.  (Nearly  Boady.) 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  of  McGuf* 
FEV^s  Alternate  Series.  With  ten  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo..  Cloth, 
432  pp.    Sample  Copy  and  Introdjuetion  Price;  60  cents. 

Public  libraries  are  now  so  common  in  connection  with  pabHc  schools  that  it 
tiecomes  evident  that  one  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  children  how  to  use  books. 
In  no  way  can  this  be  better  done  than  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The 
selections  in  the  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  have  been  made  with  this  especially  in  view. 
Complete  and  charaoteristic  compositions  have  been  selected  from  the  writings  of  one 
hun<&ed  and  twenty  authors,  and  they  are  such  as  have  not  been  chosen  /or  other  late 
readers.    The  notes  and  biographical  sketches  are  veiy  numerous  and  fulh 


Wtule  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or  sup- 
plementary reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used 
independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools,  and 
other  persons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advanced  proofe  of  Mc- 
Guffcy'a  Alternate  Readers,  and  contributed  valxiable  suggestions  during  the 
progress  of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaption 
to  the  purposes  designed. 

,  The  Low  Price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  schools. 

McOUFPBY'S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

Introductory  Price: 

Alternate  Fifth  Reader,       -      $0.50 


Ahemate  First  Reader,  -  $0.12 

Alternate  Second  Reader,  -  .20 

Alternate  Third  Reader,  -  .30 

Ahemate  Fourth  Reader,  -  .40 


Alternate  Sixth  Reader,      -  .60 

Alternate  Speller,        -       -  .la 


Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  and  Speller,  McGuffey's 
Natural  History  Readers,  Eclectic  German  Readers,  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers, 
The  New  Eclectic  Geographies,  Copy-Books,  Histories,  Ray's  and  White's  New 
Arithmetics,  etc.,  with  our  proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  rates,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

VAN  AHTf  EBP,  BfiA&G  &  CO.,  MUsiiers,  CiociDiiati,  Obia 
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AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 
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European  Oorrespondenoe. 

34  WoBURN  Square, 

London,  Eng.,  August  75,  i38p. 
Editors  of  the  Journal: 

After  leaving  Richmond  for  Europe  the  last  of  June,  I  made 
but  a  short  stay  in  London,  and  then  went  on  to  Paris ;  after  seeing  there 
many  of  the  sights  of  that  beautiful  city  I  returned  to  London  to  behold 
its  wonders,  and  then  I  again  made  a  trip  to  the  Continent  to  see  the 
lovely  city  of  Brussels,  the  Paris  of  the  North,  and  to  view  the  batde-field 
of  Waterloo. 

I  have  also  visited  various  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  all  the  time  I  have  intended,  as  I  promised,  to  write  to  you.  But 
really  there  is,  to  any  wide-awake  traveller,  going  sometimes  day  and 
night,  so  much  to  occupy  both  mind  and  time  in  sight-seeing  and  in  the 
necessary  details  of  travel,  and  so  often  facilities  for  writing  are  wanting, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  suitable  opportunity  to  write. 

To  a  Virginian  taught  to  cherish  the  traditions  of  the  land  of  his  fore* 
fathers,  and  indeed  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  old 
countries,  a  trip  to  Europe  offers  the  beau  ideal  of  pleasure  and  delight 
at  the  thought  of  visiting  and  viewing  the  very  scenes  where  the  drama 
of  great  historical  events  was  enacted,  involving  in  its  results  the  destiny 
of  nations  and  the  weal  or  woe  of  coming  generations. 

It  is,  however,  no  trifling  undertaking  to  cross  the  stormy  Atlantic  over 
a  trackless  path  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  "water.  But,  thanks 
to  Fulton,  Stephenson,  Watt,  and  the  host  of  great  ship-builders,  this  is 
rendered  now  an  easy  task  as  compared  with  such  an  undertaking  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago. 

Captain  Key,  of  the  British  Navy,  told  me  here  the  other  day  about 
the  long  and  tedious  sea  voyage,  which  his  father  (Professor  Key),  Profes- 
sor Long,  Professor  Bonnycastle,  and  the  other  members  of  the  original 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  had  in  1824.  In  a  superior  ship, 
called  the  Competitor,  they  \.oo\i  fifteen  weeks  to  reach  New  York. 

Now,  thanks  to  science  and  the  skill  of  man,  the  City  of  Paris,  of  the 
Inman  Line,  has  this  summer  made  the  ocean  trip  xnfive  days,  nineteen 
hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes. 
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There  is  no  one  thing  on  earth  in  which  the  skill  of  man  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  a  higher  degree  than  in  ship-building— none  in  which  more 
difficuhies  are  overcome,  and  finer  applications  of  science  and  art  are 
made.  There  is  no  modern  appliance  or  invention  that  is  not  instantly 
incorporated  in  the  ship,  such  as  chronometer,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc. 

The  steering  of  the  ship  is  no  longer  done  by  hand,  but  by  steam,  and 
the  orders  are  given  by  the  various  modes  of  electrical  appliances.  Every 
invention  in  science  and  art  affects  the  ship,  and  thus  we  are  reminded 
that  the  art  of  navigation  ranks  high  with  every  department  of  skill 
achieved  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

An  ocean  steamer  is  now  a  thing  of  strength  and  beauty — ^indeed  a 
floating  palace — and  what  a  sight  it  is  to  see  a  steamer  walk  the  waters  like 
a  thing  of  life !  The  Cify  of  Rome,  which  took  us  across  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  had  on  board  1,220  souls,  is  582  feet  long,  52  feet  wide, 
consumes  300  tons  of  coal  each  day,  and  when  loaded  draws  30  feet  of 
water.     There  are  many  such  naval  giants — some  even  greater. 

On  Wednesday,  June  26th,  at  4J4  P.  M..  three  large  steamers  started 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  They  were  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
City  of  Rome  and  the  Germanic,  all  crowded  with  passengers.  On  the 
sea  at  night  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  ships  signalizing  to  each  other  by 
sky-rockets,  each  line  of  steamers  using  a  certain  color.  Of!  the  coast  of 
New  Foundland,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dense  and  dangerous  fogs, 
the  steamers  marked  their  course,  and  signalized  to  each  other,  by  a  con- 
stant blowing  of  the  whistle  throughout  the  night  to  prevent  collision. 

On  shipboard  during  our  sea  voyage  the  passengers  had  games,  foot- 
races on  the  long  decks,  concerts,  lectures,  and  on  Sunday  we  had  preach- 
ing in  the  large  dining  saloon,  and  good  singing,  lead  by  the  organist. 
Organs,  pianos  and  libraries  now  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  an  outfit 
for  a  first-class  steamer. 

When  not  in  their  state-rooms  the  passengers,  seated  in  their  steamer 
chairs,  clothed  in  suits  adapted  for  sea-faring,  chatting  or  reading,  occa- 
sionally promenading,  pass  their  time  in  watching  the  ocean  and  the  pass- 
ing ships,  reading  on  the  bulletin  board  the  news,  notices  and  orders,  and 
they  are  always  eager  to  see  the  daily  report  of  the  ship's  log-book,  put 
up  every  day  at  twelve,  at  which  time  the  oiHcers  locate  by  calculation  the 
ship  on  the  sailing  chart,  giving  latitude,  longitude  and  distance  travelled 
during  the  past  twenty-four  hours.  Going  east,  they  also  set  the  dock 
forward  to  suit  the  difference  of  time.  We  usually  gained,  I  noticed, 
about  twenty-five  minutes  or  more  each  day  as  we  moved  eastward.  Of 
course  we  speculate  as  to  the  time  we  shall  reach  Queenstown,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  when  we  shall  reach  Liverpool. 

Our  trip  was  not  a  short  one,  as  we  took  over  seven  days  to  reach 
Liverpool ;  but  I  noticed  that  some  proved  that  by  the  log-book  we  took 
eight  days,  forgetting,  you  see,  to  subtract  of  course  the  five  hours  (nearly) 
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that  we  gained  by  moving  eastward  and  by  pushing  the  clock  forward 
each  day  about  twenty-five  minutes  or  more.  I  noticed  in  the  office  of 
the  New  York  Herald  m  London  a  clock  with  three  hands,  which  gave 
at  a  glance  New  York  time  and  London  local  time. 

We  landed  at  Liverpool  at  daybreak  July  5,  and  were  ushered  into  the 
custom-house  to  have  our  baggage  searched  for  contraband  and  dutiable 
articles  ;  I  realized  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  at  last  be- 
coifie  a  foreigner.  Liverpool,  on  the  Mersey  river,  is  the  greatest  seaport 
of  the  world,  being  noted  for  its  extensive  ship-docks.  They  claim 
seventeen  miles  of  ship- docks.  What  a  sight,  as  you  go  along  these 
seventeen  miles  of  ship-docks,  to  behold  so  many  monster  ships  riding 
high  in  their  docks  nearly  thirty  (30)  feet  above  the  fallen  tide  in  the 
Mersey  river.  These  great  ocean  steamers  usually  come  out  of  their 
docks  into  the  river  during  the  high  tide  the  day  before  they  sail.  Under 
this  river,  the  Mersey,  they  have  an  underground  railway  with  trains  every 
five  minutes.  I  found  it  a  pleasant  and  easy  mode  of  transit,  better  than 
crossing  the  river  on  a  ferry-boat. 

From  Liverpool  we  took  train  Friday,  July  5,  at  11,  going  through  to 
London  without  stopping,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
four  and  a  half  hours.  This  ride,  in  observation  cars,  was  most  enjoy- 
able, revealing  the  fact  that  although  England  has  very  little  mountain 
scenery,  yet  by  reason  of  the  high  culture  of  the  country  and  the  lordly 
castles  and  fine  mansions,  she  may  be  fairly  called  the  lovely  land  of  the 
green  pastures,  the  beautiful  hedges  and  the  picturesque  landscapes. 

At  3)4  P.  M.  we  were  seated  at  Westminster  Hotel  in  London  looking, 
while  at  dinner,  through  the  windows  at  Westminster  Abbey,  '*  the  mau- 
soleum of  England's  mighty  dead."  Near  by  it  we  could  see  the  House 
of  Parliament,  where  is  convened  the  greatest  legislative  body  of  men  on 
earth. 

When  we  left  London  and  crossed  the  Channel  and  landed  at  Dieppe  in 
France,  I  realized  more  than  ever  that  I  was  a  foreigner;  for  not  only  did 
we  have  to  undergo  the  usual  search  of  the  custom-house  officers,  but  we 
now  heard  a  new  language. 

At  Rouen  we  saw  the  great  cathedral  in  which  was  buried  the  heart  of 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  Not  far  from  it  stands  the  lovely  little  church 
of  St.  Ouen,  a  superior  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  its  light 
and  graceful  spire.  Here  at  Rouen,  in  a  spot  in  the  street  marked  by  a 
monument,  was  burned  the  patriotic -heroine  of  France,  Joan  of  Arc, 
known  in  history  and  celebrated  by  the  splendid  play  of  Schiller  as  the 
'•  Maid  of  Orleans." 

As  we  drew  near  to  Paris  we  beheld  first  of  all  the  famous  Eiffel  tower, 
rearing  its  lofty  head  into  the  sky  like  some  tall  sentinel,  overlooking  the 
Exposition  grounds  and  the  country  far  and  near.     This  is  the  greatest 
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feat  of  engineering  yet  achieved.  With  its  four  monstrous  feet  planted 
deep  below  the  bed  of  the  river  Seine,  and  bestriding  several  acres  of 
ground,  reaching  heavenwards  984  feet,  with  three  different  stages  or 
landings  for  spectators,  it  has  on  its  Jirs^  stage,  which  is  nearly  250  feet 
high,  an  area  of  over  2}4  acres,  accommodating  up  there,  in  its  four  great 
restaurants  and  corridors,  6,000  persons.  On  its  /hree  stages  and  other 
places  it  can  relieve  the  Exposition  grounds  of  10,000  visitors  at  one 
time.  It  is  beautifully  lighted  at  night,  and  at  the  very  top  there  is  a 
bright  revolving  light  throwing  its  brilliant  rays  far  and  near  in  and 
around  Paris. 

The  Exposition  is  a  monster  in  size.  The  American  exhibit  is  meagre. 
Allen  &  Ginter  are  there.  So  are  the  Richmond  Cedar  Works.  Edison 
exhibits  the  phonograph  for  the  reproduction  of  sound;  so  also  Prof. 
Chas.  S.  Tainter  exhibits  the  graphophone  for  the  reproduction  of  sound. 
Both  the  same  thing,  both  American,  both  the  same  name,  as  much  so  as 
the  name  Theodora  and  Dorothea,  but  by  an  apparent  change  of  name 
both  may  get  a  medal,  one  for  the  phonograph  and  the  other  for  the 
graphophone. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  Paris  is  by  common  con- 
sent the  handsomest  city  under  the  sun.  The  beautiful  river  Seine  flows 
through  it  on  a  bed  of  marble  and  brick,  bearing  on  its  bosom  every  sort 
of  steamer  and  water-craft,  gaily  caparisoned  with  streamers  and  banners, 
and  carrying  thousands  of  people  up  and  down  the  river  to  and  from  the 
great  Exposition.  That  lovely  park,  the  pride  of  Paris,  known  as  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  has  three  thousand  acres  of  natural  forest,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  injury  done  to  some  portion  of  it  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  by  the  German  soldiers  encamping  therein,  it  stands  forth 
to-day  unrivalled  for  its  singular  beauty. 

The  Champs  filysees,  or  fields  of  Paradise,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Boulevard  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  for  the 
distance  of  one  mile,  is  the  loveliest  spot  in  a  clear,  bright  day  that  the 
eye  of  man  ever  rested  on.  From  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  who  bank* 
rupted  and  ruined  France  with  his  extravagance  of  every  kind,  but  more 
especially  in  costly  art,  Paris  has  been  continuously  beautified  and  embel- 
lished in  street,  temple,  cathedral,  monument,  and  in  public  and  private 
edifices  with  the]highest  style  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  land- 
scape gardening.  Beauty  and  art  meet  the  eye  on  every  hand ;  whether 
we  look  upon  the  lovely  church  of -St.  Clothilde,  of  the  Madaleine,  of  the 
Notre  Dame,  or  the  des  Invalides,  which  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  or  upon  the  beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne,  we  feel  and  realize 
that  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of  an  earthly  paradise.  "  See  Paris  and 
die"  is  a  saying  which  is  recollected  when  your  eyes  behold  its  beauty. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  although  Paris  knows  art  so  well  and  is  so 
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lovely  to  look  upon,  she  certainly  knows  not,  or  at  any  rate  does  not 
recognize,  the  Sabbath  or  the  God  of  the  Sabbath.  Their  great  national 
celebration,  or  centennial  anniversary  (1789-1889),  took  place  on  Sunday^ 
July  14,  as  if  on  a  common  day.  They  had  the  day  ushered  in  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  by  decorating  the  city  and  by  an  immense  military 
review  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  at  Longchamp  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  In  the  main  it  was  a  grand  display,  for  though  the  infantry 
was  ordinary,  yet  the  artillery  was  superb  and  their  cavalry  splendid, 
especially  when  they  wound  up  the  review  with  a  magnificent  cavalry 
charge  across  the  field.  President  Carnot  was  conspicuous  on  the  occa- 
sion and  is  a  good-looking  man,  who  would  be  taken  at  sight  by  a  casual 
observer  to  be  a  very  successful  head  of  a  great  mercantile  house. 

At  4  P.  M.  all  vehicles  were  ordered  off  the  streets  for  the  benefit  of 
the  promenaders  on  foot,  who  swarmed  in  immense  crowds  in  every 
street,  park  and  avenue ;  and  on  that  Sunday  night  all  Paris  was  illumi- 
nated in  honor  of  the  occasion  by  every  conceivable  form  of  light  in  both 
public  and  in  private,  and  the  fire-works  were  brilliant,  especially  on  the 
Eiffel  tower,  which  was  one  sheet  of  fire-works,  illuminating  the  sky  for 
miles  around,  while  the  rocket- cannon,  used  everywhere  to  send  up  the 
fire- works,  sounded  somewhat  like  a  bombardment  or  like  field  artillery. 
The  people  played  on  musical  instruments  and  danced  all  night  in  the 
streets.  Thus  they  celebrated  the  occasion  and  revelled  in  their  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity  on  Sunday ^  July  14,  1889,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  Republic. 

The  most  beautiful  palace  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe  is  the  palace  at 
Versailles,  thirteen  miles  from  Paris.  The  amount  of  sculpture  and 
painting  is  so  enormous  that  it  has  been  estimated  that,  placed  all 
in  a  row,  it  -would  reach  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  The  park  around 
it  contains  many  thousand  acres  of  forest.  The  water* works  of  the 
fountains  in  the  grounds  around  are  immense  and  of  the  richest  designs  in 
art,  consisting  of  Neptunes,  nymphs,  nereids,  dolphins,  and  every  sort  of 
mythological  sea- monster.  The  expense  of  letting  these  fountains  play  is 
so  great  that  this  sight  is  exhibited  but  twice  each  month — on  the  first  and 
the  third  Sundays.  Here  also  at  Versailles  are  kept  as  a  curiosity  (now 
under  the  Republic)  those  famous  expensive  court  carriages,  some  six  or 
seven  of  them,  which  cost  no  man  knows  how  much  for  extravagant  roy- 
alty to  ride  in. 

The  once  beautiful  chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  with  its  still  lovely  grounds 
and  park  of  one  thousand  acres,  once  the  pride  of  Napoleon  III  and 
Eugenie,  stands  a  grim  ruin  with  blackened  walls,  surmounted  by  figures . 
of  art  defaced  by  fire,  which  fell  upon  it  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Germans.  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  lie  buried 
in  a  foreign  land  (England),  while  the  lovely,  orphaned,  widowed  Empress 
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Eugenie  wanders  in  her  solitary  desolation  an  exile  over  the  earth,  without 
a  home  and  without  a  country.  No  sadder  picture  of  the  fickleness  of 
human  fortune  can  anywhere  be  found  in  history. 

In  going  by  vehicle  from  Paris  to  Versailles  we  pass  through  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  across  the  Seine  by  St  Cloud  on  to  Versailles,  and  returning 
we  come  back  through  Sevres,  where  the  famous  china  is  made,  and  we 
pass  through  another  portion  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  drive  which  a 
man  must  take  in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  many  points  of  attrac- 
tion. Indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  is  like  Paris,  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  striking  fact  which  every  American  must  notice  is  that  we  have 
comparatively  but  little  art  and  architectufe,  and  in  Europe  they  have 
such  a  superiority  over  us  in  both  art  and  architecture.  In  fact  we  lose 
much  enjoyment  in  our  travels  because  we  know  so  little  about  architec- 
ture. I  would  say  that  anyone  contemplating  a  trip  to  Europe  should 
study  (a  thing  easily  done)  at  least  the  chief  points  in  Gothic  architecture 
and  the  three  styles  of  Greek  architecture.  For  theso,  even  if  we  omit 
the  other  styles  of  architecture,  will  embrace  nearly  all  the  handsome 
buildings  we  meet  with  in  travelling,  which  in  the  main  are  either  Gothic 
or  Classic  and  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  Gothic  style  prevailed 
about  the  time  that  nearly  all  the  cathedrals  and  fine  churches  were  built, 
that  is,  from  about  the  twelfth  century  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  One  should  study  also  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the 
great  painters  and  their  master-pieces ;  also  of  the  great  sculptors  and 
Hci^xx  famous  works. 

According  to  mythology  Prometheus  offended  the  gods  and  he  was 
bound  as  a  punishment  to  a  rock,  while  vultures  preyed  upon  his  vitals, 
which  grew  each  night  to  be  each  day  again  devoured  by  these  fearful 
birds.  This  formed  a  beautiful  subject  for  one  of  the  finest  paintings. 
Two  men  saw  this  fine  picture  and,  stopping  to  admire  it,  one  said  to  the 
other  **  Just  look  at  that  nice  picture  ;  there  is  Elijah  fed  by  the  ravens.'* 

But  while  we  in  America  are  greatly  behind  Europe  in  art  and  archi- 
tecture, I  am  sure  we  are  ahead  in  the  practical  appliances  of  life.  We 
are  also,  I  think,  greatly  behind  England  in  university  education  and  pos- 
sibly in  middle  school  education,  but  I  am  modestly  confident  we  are 
ahead  in  primary  and  grammar  school  education  and  in  the  greater  ease 
with  which  we  in  America  organize  and  handle  large  numbers  of  children. 

But  I  have  just  come  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  yet  really  I  must 
close  this  communication,  reserving  the  subject  of  education  till  I  get  to 
Edinburgh  and  have  seen  the  schools  there  and  at  Glasgow. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  O.  English. 
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A  Olanoe  Backward  and  Forward.* 

When  this  hall  was  last  open  to  the  public,  it  was  mine  to  preside  and 
make  my  farewell  to  the  office  of  Chairman  without  being  then  able  to 
announce  the  name  of  my  successor  and  give  him  a  welcome  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  position.  With  pleasure  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  gratification  at 
your  election  to  the  post  of  honor,  and  to  bespeak  for  you  from  trustees 
and  friends  that  kindly  regard,  and  from  the  students  that  sympathetic 
considerations-may  I  say  personal  affection — which  I  shall  ever  gratefully 
remember.  Without  these  the  toils  and  worries  of  the  position  will  be 
too  much,  I  fear,  even  for  your  vigorous  frame;  with  them,  we  trust,  the 
college  will  go  forward,  under  your  presiding  care,  to  higher  and  better 
work  than  it  has  ever  known. 

As  I  was  removing  my  matting  from  the  parlor  of  the  Chairman's  resi- 
dence, I  saw,  as  I  had  often  seen,  on  the  uncovered  floor,  an  indelible, 
dark-red  stain.  Warm  blood  had  dripped  from  the  severed  vein  of  an 
unknown  hero — some  gallant  Southern  lad  who  gave  a  limb,  perchance  a 
life,  to  the  defense  of  what  he  regarded  as  truth  and  honor.  Pardon  the 
parenthesis,  and  let  me  stop  to  stay  that  I  denounce  as  a  baseless  slander 
of  the  dead,  a  foul  aspersion  of  noble  motives,  the  oft  repeated  statement 
that  either  Federals  or  Confederates  went  to  war  about  African  slavery. 
That  may  have  been  an  issue  in  the  minds  of  a  few  skulking  non-comba- 
tants ;  it  had  no  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  volunteer  soldiery.  On  one 
side  they  fought  for  the  Union  and  the  flag  which  symbolized  it ;  on  the 
other  we  contended  for  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  it  guaranteed. 
They  gained  their  object,  in  which  we  all  rejoice ;  let  us  hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  ours  also  shall  be  attained  on  the  peaceful  fields  of 
sober  second  thought. 

The  blood  stain  on  the  floor  carried  my  thoughts  back  to  the  time 
when  these  grounds  were  a  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  then  up  to 
three  and  twenty  years  ago  when  they  were  reopened  for  a  shrine  of 
learning.  What  changes  have  come  over  us  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

These  buildings  have  nearly  all  since  then  been  erected.  Of  old  "  Sci- 
ence row"  not  a  vestige  is  left.  Of  the  hideous  **long  building"  the 
very  foundations  have  been  removed.  The  north  wing  has  been  so  re- 
modeled with  stucco  and  pilasters,  mansard  and  towers,  that  the  original 
builder  would  not  recognize  his  handiwork.  Only  the  house  already 
referred  to  and  the  other  on  Franklin  street,  soon  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 


*An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Richmond  College,  Sept.  19,  1889,  by 
Professor  H.  H.  Harris,  LL.D.,  of  the  Chair  of  Greek. 
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demands  of  better  taste,  are  left — all  else  is  new,  and  all  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  old. 

What  a  change  in  the  students!  We  opened  in  1866  with  about  fifty 
and  gradually  climbed  during  the  session  to  a  roll  of  ninety — nearly  half 
of  them  in  preparatory  classes.  Dealing  with  immature  boys,  we  had  to 
fit  up  a  study  hall  and  divide  the  day  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
each  to  take  his  hour  of  work  as  pedagogue.  To-day  we  have  twice  as 
many  students  and  more  than  twice  as  well  prepared  for  college — young 
men  who  have  the  habit  of  self-control  and  know  what  honor  means. 

The  Faculty  has  been  correspondingly  increased  and  strengthened. 
Four  of  us  yet  remain.  He  who  was  the  youngest  has  now  most  grey  in 
hair  and  beard,  while  our  erstwhile  grave  and  reverend  senior  has,  by  the 
practice  of  his  own  alchemy,  become  the  ]foungest  of  us  all. 

And  what  a  change  in  the  world  about  us.  Not  even  the  dawn  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  its  discovery  of  a  new  world,  its  invention  of 
printing  and  its  seismic  Reformation,  witnessed  such  progress  in  thought, 
such  rousing  of  intellectual  forces.  When  I  came  from  my  country  home 
to  take  a  chair  in  this  institution,  it  took  as  I  remember  over  four  hours 
by  rail.  The  F.  F.  V.  Limited  covered  the  same  track  this  afternoon  in 
one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Equally  accelerated  have  been  the  trains  of 
thought,  whether  fitted  for  the  pleasures  and  elegancies  of  life  or  freighted 
with  the  goods  of  commerce.  Language  and  literature  are  not  what  they 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Philology  has  quickened  the  old  routine 
into  new  life  and  inspired  higher  aims  and  better  methods,  and  so  Latin 
and  Greek,  French  and  German  join  a  mad  race,  like  the  witches  in  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  with  English,  like  Culty  sark,  well  to  the  front.  Of  the  rapid 
progress  of  science  everybody  talks.  Mathematics  I  used  to  know  or 
thought  I  did,  having  taken  a  post-graduate  course,  but  now  they  talk 
about  variants  and  quaternions  and  what  not — ^all  gibberish  to  me.  In 
physics  and  chemistry  I  find  myself  equally  behind  the  times.  Even 
staid  old  philosophy,  mother  of  them  all,  has  become  so  lively  of  late 
years,  and  soars  to  such  heights  of  speculation,  that  I  have  almost  lost 
sight  of  her. 

I  speak  of  our  eight  schools,  the  spirit  of  my  remarks  applies  as  well 
to  all  of  the  thousand  schools  of  the  great  world :  theology,  medicine,  law, 
politics,  architecture,  mining,  merchandise,  railroading,  manufacturing, 
everywhere,  everything  goes  with  a  giddy  rush  and  deafening  roar.  What 
the  end  is  to  be  no  man  can  say.  Often  one  sees  two  ponderous  trains 
laden  with  cargo  of  earthly  goods  and  of  immortal  souls  running  in  such 
way  that  disastrous  collision  in  the  near  future  seems  inevitable.  Often 
in  contemplating  the  race  problem,  the  conflict  of  labor  with  capital,  the 
clash  of  gigantic  trusts  and  popular  rights,  the  war  between  government 
and  social  anarchy,  my  brain  reels  in  horror,  and  I  would  hide  my  eyes 
and  turn  shuddering  away  from  the  impending  catastrophe,  but  for  a  firm 
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faith  that  in  the  lofty  signal  tower  of  heaven  sits,  with  sleepless  eye  and 
unstrained  nerve,  the  great  train  dispatcher  of  the  universe,  who  out  of 
all  this  mad  whirl  is  calmly  bringing  his  own  wise  and  wondrous  purposes. 

Young  gentlemen,  matriculates  of  this  session,  what  have  you  come  to 
college  for?  Is  it  to  "have  a  good  time"?  Then  I  pray  you  to  take  th\& 
first  train  homeward.  Is  it  to  win  the  college  honors?  This  is  no  mean 
ambition,  yet  he  who  can  see  no  farther  than  to-morrow's  recitation,  or 
oext  week's  exercise,  or  even  the  final  examinations,  is  suffering  with  the 
worst  form  of  nearsightedness^  moral  myopia.  Put  on  your  glasses  and 
look  into  the  busy  world  beyond.  What  position  are  you  going  to  take 
on  one  of  these  trains  of  the  world's  thought  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing? They  carry  no  idle  passengers.  Will  you  be  brakeman  running 
along  the  oscillating  top  to  couple  or  uncouple  cars  and  obey  blindly  the 
signals  of  another?  or  grimy  fireman,  to  handle  the  oil-can  in  the  inter- 
vals of  shoveling  coal?  or  engineer  with  guiding  hand  upon  the  throttle- 
valve  controlling  the  monster  machine?  or  conductor  to  give  orders  when 
and  how  to  move  ?  That  depends  upon  the  use  you  make  of  your  present 
opportunities.  Waste  these  hours  and  be  henceforth  underlings.  Im- 
prove them  every  one  and  become,  as  you  may,  the  rulers  of  men,  the 
masters  first  of  yourselves  and  then  of  vast  a.*:semblies.. 

Let  me  give  you  a  model.  Hard  by  rises  a  pile  of  granite.  His 
Excellency,  who  honors  us  with  his  presence  to-night,  laid  the  foundation 
and,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
hopes  to  see  it  surmounted  by  a  colossal  equestrian  statue.  It  commemo- 
rates a  man  not  so  far  off  that  we  cannot  see  him,  one  but  lately  departed, 
and  one  6f  the  noblest  that  ever  trod  the  earth.  His  mind  combined  the 
sweep  of  telescope,  with  the  precision  of  microscope.  He  could  plan  a 
campaign  and  attend  to  its  minutest  detail.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
through  all  his  college  course,  though  under  the  strict  discipline  of  West 
Point,  he  never  had  a  demerit.  The  key  to  his  whole  life  was  in  the 
sentiment  he  ottered  when  he  said,  "  Duty  is  the  noblest  word  in  the 
English  language."  Thus  living,  he  could  say  with  better  grace  than 
the  Roman  poet,  Exegi  monumentum  cere  perennius,  for  if  I  may  freely 
translate  an  ancient  epigram — 

This  pile  we  see 
So  fair,  is  not  a  monument  for  Lee 
So  much  as  he  for  it;  since  all  must  own 
His  name  and  lasting  praise  adorn  the  stone. 

But  why  should  I  point  you  for  a  model  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  himself 
bowed  humbly  to  another  Master  and  reverently  sought  to  form  his  life 
and  character  upon  the  one  perfect  standard.  Look  rather  for  example 
and  for  inspiration  to  him  whose  youth  and  early  manhood — the  season 
through  which  you  are  now   passing — are  portrayed  in  these  simple 
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words :  "  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  men. ' '  I  can  wish  no  higher  boon  than  that  each  of  you  may 
thus  grow  during  all  your  college  life  in  wisdom,  in  stature  and  in  grace. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Oar  fidoruits. 

BY   A   PRIMARY   TEACHER. 


Let  me  add  to  the  interesting  article  to  primary  teachers  on  "  Following 
Directions '  *  a  few  lines  about  some  of  my  plans,  which  may  be  helpful 
to  them  during  that  trying  first  week  with  new-comers.  It  is  compara* 
tively  easy  to  take  command  of  the  veterans  who  will,  on  the  opening 
morning,  file  in,  take  seats  and  who  have  the  knowledgeat  least  to  com- 
prehend and  carry  out  a  plain  order;  but  the  captain  who  takes  charge 
of  the  recruits  of  our  system  has  my  sympathy ;  often  have  I  surveyed 
the  field  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  as  to  where  I  should  begin  and  wkai  I 
should  do  to  get  order  out  of  chaos — to  impress  the  household  tyrant, 
plumed  for  conquest,  that  he  would  find  no  quarter ;  to  soothe  and  assure 
the  timid,  shrinking  child  that  I  would  be  a  tender  friend  and  fill,  for  a 
few  hours,  mother's  place — and  between  these  two  extremes,  to  know, 
direct  and  train  the  fifty  and  more  little  souls  who  came  to  me  so  confid- 
ingly, so  full  of  importance. 

The  writer  of  '*  Following  Directions  "  says  :  "  Anyone  but  a  teacher 
of  first-year  pupils  would  be  surprised  at  the  slowness  with  which  most 
children  grasp  an  unfamiliar  command,  even  a  simple  one.  We  teach 
pupils  io  do  too  much  by  imitation  and  not  enough  by  directions  addressed 
to  the  ear  alone. '  *  With  my  beginnersy  I  find  it  necessary  to  address  the 
eye  and  ear  at  once  ;  when  I  give  an  order  I  show  how  I  want  it  carried 
out ;  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  a  casting  of  words  to  the  winds  to  sit 
at  my  desk  and  simply  tell  little  children  ;  they  must  be  shown  and 
drilled  and  followed  up  till  habits  are  formed. 

To  begin  with  the  seating  of  children,  it  is  well  to  permit  acquaintances 
at  first  to  be  seat- mates,  especially  the  timid  ones,  and  it  is  best  also,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days,  to  have  no  slates  and  books  brought  to  school, 
for  they  are  a  source  of  distraction,  contention  and  noise.  There  wiU  be 
plenty  to  do  during  these  days  if  these  exercises  for  training  the  senses 
and  movements  are  practiced  and  the  time  will  be  spent  profitably ;  these 
are  the  dewy  hours  in  which  to  plant  the  seeds  of  prompt  obedience, 
quickness,  neatness,  order,  and  all  that  tends  to  the  make-up  of  an  ideal 
school. 

The  exercises  can  be  made  varied  and  entertaining,  so  much  so  that 
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care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  much  "fun."  I  begin  with  the  busy, 
restless  hands — the  best  position  for  them  is  clasped  behind  the  back  or 
folded  on  the  desk.  A  motionless  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  so  that 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  is  audible,  is  a  good  discipline  at  this  time,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year. 

I  number  the  rows  of  seats  and  take  my  position  in  front  of  the  first 
tine  of  children  and  give  the  order  to  stand,  to  sit,  accompanied  by  motion 
of  hand  ;  I  repeat  till  the  row  rises  and  falls  as  one  child,  and  so  drill 
each  row  ;  then  the  school,  till  at  signal  of  bell  or  voice  the  children  will 
simultaneously  rise  to  their  feet. 

Order  in  entering  and  leaving  the  room  is  the  first  important  lesson  to 
be  taught  the  little  ones,  and  the  exercises  of  forming  lines  and  marching 
are  among  my  first  drills.  I  have  one  row  at  a  time  stand,  face  the  wall, 
iace  the  door,  face  me,  march  around  the  room,  up  and  down  the  aisles, 
to  and  from  the  yard ;  later  the  seat  mates  march  together,  holding  hands. 
These  drills  will  secure  regular  and  quiet  lines  on  the  yard  and  in  the 
halls,  and  the  children  will  be  none  the  less  lively  because  they  do  not 
enter  and  leave  the  building  pell-mell. 

If  the  article  in  the  August  Journal  has  been  read,  there  is  no  use  of 
repeating  arguments  for  the  necessity  and  utility  of  all  drills  and  exer- 
cises which  will  stimulate  the  powers  of  understanding  and  observation 
and  vary  the  monotony  of  school-life.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
drills  I  saw  in  the  Rice  Training  School  in  Boston.  Others  will  suggest 
themselves  till  the  time  comes  to  take  up  regular  gymnastics.  Place  the 
hands  on  the  head,  on  the  shoulders,  on  the  chest,  on  the  elbows,  on  the 
knees ;  roll  the  hands  over  head,  behind  back,  in  front ;  clap  the  hands 
in  different  positions ;  work  fingers ;  hold  up  head,  throw  it  back,  rest  on 
right  shoulder,  rest  on  left,  rest  on  breast,  rest  on  the  desk,  take  a  nap  ; 
at  a  signal  all  sit  erect ;  give  right  hand  to  partner,  shake  hands. 

A  source  of  pleasure  to  the  little  ones  are  the  calisthenic  songs — a 
promise  to  teach  a  new  verse  will  bring  them  all  promptly  at  nine  o'clock 
— and  a  lively  motion  song  sung  in  tune  and  time  makes  a  good  impres- 
sion on  visitors.  The  hymn  of  babyhood,  '*  I  want  to  be  an  angel,"  can 
be  utilized  for  the  first  week  ;  the  words  suggest  the  motions. 

Prepare  for  writing  class  by  having  pencil -holding  practiced  and  posi- 
tion at  desk  taken. 

I  never  have  a  lesson  till  I  have  secured  the  attention  of  all,  and  that 
is  soonest  gained  by  having  all  assume  the  same  position  ;  then  I  point 
to  objects  in  the  school-room  £gid  have  them  named  by  the  children  in 
concert ;  a  second  step  is  to  have  individuals  point  out  and  name  objects ; 
at  first  it  is  surprising  how  few  there  are  who  can  see  anything  smaller 
than  a  desk  or  stove,  or  find  anything  not  already  pointed  out.  The  next 
step  is  to  have  objects  named  that  are  on  the  street  and  at  their  homes, 
articles  to  wear,  buy,  to  eat,  etc.     This  is  the  best  of  preparations  for 
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sentence-making.  The  articles  of  food  named  at  the  first  lesson  will 
most  likely  be  confined  to  bread  and  meat,  with  an  occasional  apple  or 
cake  thrown  in — by  questions  and  adroit  hints  the  bill  of  fare  will  be  con- 
siderably enlarged  at  the  second  lesson — and  so  from  day  to  day  till 
every  edible  thing  on  the  globe  will  be  mentioned. 

To  practice  agility,  mental  and  bodily,  a  good  exercise  is  to  have  the 
children  think  of  an  object,  then  in  order  of  seats  or  number  each  will 
rise,  name  the  object  and  resume  his  seat ;  this  must  be  done  rapidly  and 
no  repetition  allowed.  Counting  objects  also  may  be  learned  during  these 
days.  As  our  little  ones  have  none  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
the  kindergartens,  let  us  try  to  make  their  entrance  to  school-life  as 
pleasant  and  as  beautiful  as  lay  in  our  power  ;  the  future  days  will  bring 
us  a  harvest  of  reward  in  their  unquestioning  obedience,  in  the  daily 
development  of  minds  like  the  expanding  of  a  flower  and  so  much  unsel- 
fish love. 


A  Few  MlBoellaneous  Feints  for  Toang  Teachers. 

PRINCIPAL  S.  F.  BRADING,  ROCKWOOD,  TENN. 

The  county  institutes  are  over,  and  many  new  teachers  will  enter  the 
school -room  with  high  ideals  in  their  minds  only  to  find,  after  a  couple  of 
months'  experience,  how  little  they  really  know  of  school  work,  how  far 
below  their  ideals  they  have  fallen,  and  how  full  of  blunders,  mistakes 
and  faults  they  are.  They  begin  to  feel  discouraged  and  inclined  to  allow 
matters  to  run  as  they  will.  Right  here  is  where  they  need  all  the  en- 
couragement possible,  and  a  stimulus  to  perseverance.  They  should  be 
reminded  that  all  teachers  are  human,  and  consequently  each  one  is  more 
or  less  full  of  mistakes.  They  should  learn  that  failure  results  pot  so 
much  from  mistakes  as  from  not  learning  to  profit  by  them. 

The  race  in  life  is  won  by  being  able  to  rise  from  a  fall  and  push  vigo- 
rously forward,  learning  to  avoid  like  stumbling  blocks  in  the  future.  So 
while  the  teacher  should  guard  against  mistakes  as  much  as  possible,  let 
him  not  be  so  mortified  when  he  makes  them  as  to  lose  heart  and  give  up 
all  further  effort  to  overcome  difficulties.  Let  him  remember  that  diffi- 
culties are  overcome  by  meeting  them  squarely  with  a  resolute  will. 

A  young  teacher  should  seek  every  available  means  for  helpful  sugges- 
tions. Works  on  teaching  and  educational  periodicals  should  be  read 
and  studied.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  country  schools 
are  teaching  only  temporarily,  and  so  do  not  care  to  give  the  time  and 
attention  to  it  that  real  success  demands.  They  want  to  study  law,  medi- 
cine or  theology,  or  earn  money  with  which  to  go  into  business.  So  long 
as  there  is  as  little  encouragement  as  there  is  to  remain  in  the  busings  of 
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teaching,  it  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  profes- 
sions and  callings..  But  this  is  no  reason  for  those  so  using  it  to  fail  to 
perceive  that  not  only  their  privilege  and  duty  but  their  interests  lie  in 
the  line  of  true  success.  Success  in  this  temporary  work  assists  towards 
success  in  one's  life  calling.  Diligence  in  business  is  enjoined  by  Scrip- 
ture, teaching  is  no  exemption.  Then  there  is  so  much  in  school  work 
that  bears  on  the  usual  occupations  of  life,  and  there  is  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  studying  human  nature,  that  the  prospective  lawyer,  doc- 
tor, preacher,  merchant,  or  what  not  should  be  glad  of  it  and  avail  him- 
self of  it  by  continued  study  and  observation.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  out  of  place  to  find  fault  with  those  who  propose  to  engage  perma- 
nently in  other  pursuits,  so  long  as  they  live  up  to  their  duties  and 
opportunities. 

After  the  close  of  an  institute  a  young  inexperienced  teacher,  who  was 
to  take  charge  of  a  country  school,  approached  me  with  questions  bearing 
upon  several  important  phases  of  school  management.  These  questions 
doubtless  reflect  the  inquiring  mind  of  many  other  young  teachers,  and 
so  a  few  hints  will  be  given  for  their  benefit.  It  is  understood  these  hints 
are  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  the  country,  and  in  giving  them 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  idealistic  theorizing,  for  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  discouraging  many  because  the  suggestions  are  beyond  them,  not 
touching  them  at  any  point  of  their  experience. 

Young  teachers  are  novices  in  touching  upon  motive  and  appealing  to 
sensibilities.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  advising  them  as  to 
means  and  methods  to  be  used  in  school  management.  For  this  reason 
they  will  be  compelled  to  resort  more  frequently  to  corporal  punishment 
than  they  will  after  they  have  gained  the  tact  coming  only  from  experi- 
ence and  further  mental  development.  This  is  not  an  unqualified  indorse- 
ment of  corporal  punishment.  It  is  only  recognizing  the  actual  circum- 
stances— ^giving  the  young  teachers  encouragement  in  maintaining  pro()er 
discipline  by  "means  barbarous,*'  if  you  so  please  to  term  them,  rather 
than  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  a  confusion  of  theories  on  moral  suasion 
after  ineffectual  attempts  to  apply  them.  Coolness  and  judgment  are 
required  in  administering  discipline,  and  most  especially  when  punish- 
ment is  given.  The  sentiment  in  most  country  communities  is  such  that 
judicious  use  of  the  rod  will  meet  with  general  approval,  at  least  with 
little  objection.  Of  course  one  must  expect  objections  from  some  families 
immediately  concerned  in  its  application,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  these 
objections  with  valid  reasons  for  punishment.  If  the  teacher  anticipates 
the  necessity  of  punishing  a  certain  pupil,  it  were  better  to  see  the  parents 
and  consult  with  them  as  to  the  best  way  of  governing  the  child.  In 
cases  where  the  parents  have  not  been  previously  consulted,  go  to  them 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  punishment  has  taken  place,  and  give  a  full, 
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candid  account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  thus,  if  possible,  prepare  them 
for  the  child's  version  of  the  affair.  In  any  case,  see  the  parents  and 
know  how  they  regard  it. 

While  a  teacher  may  dread  contact  with  the  big  boy  who  proposes  to 
do  as  he  pleases  and  then  run  the  teacher  off,  he  should  feel  calmly  as- 
sured as  to  the  final  outcome,  for  all  the  law  and  authority  are  back  of 
the  teacher.  With  a  determination  to  maintain  proper  order,  keep  your- 
self on  the  right  side  of  every  issue,  meeting  it  squarely,  but  with  tact 
Avoid  not  an  issue  through  fear,  nor  proceed  to  the  other  extreme  of 
forcing  an  issue  in  order  to  display  your  authority.  Be  sure  you  do  not 
misunderstand  the  boy,  nor  let  him  misunderstand  you.  Many  a  rough 
exterior  covers  a  kindly  heart,  and  the  seeming  suUenness  is  assumed  to 
offset  the  awkwardness  the  overgrown  boy  feels.  Yet  occasionally  there 
are  cases  where  boys  are  determined  to  try  the  teacher's  mettle.  If  you 
are  sure  this  is  the  spirit,  let  your  mettle  be  displayed.  Don't  throw 
yourself  into  a  physical  contest  unless  you  feel  you  are  larg^ely  the  phy- 
sical superior  of  the  boy.  As  soon  as  the  least  rebellious  spirit  manifests 
itself,  quell  it  immediately,  even  if  necessary  to  expel  or  appeal  to  the 
assistance  of  directors.  Don' t  have  a  scene  of  struggling^  or  a  test  of 
prowess  in  the  school-room.  Let  the  boy  feel  that  your  authority  is 
backed  by  a  fair  supply  of  coolness  and  brains.  If  you  anticipate  trouble 
in  this  line,  see  the  directors  and  prepare  them  for  action.  They  will  be 
more  ready  to  support  you  when  the  necessity  arises.  Above  all  things 
make  no  threats,  either  in  school  or  out,  as  to  what  will  be  done  in  aoy 
particular  case.  Unless  you  seek  the  advice  of  those  competent  to  give 
it,  keep  your  own  counsels. 

Play  with  your  pupils,  if  you  can  do  so  and  they  still  retain  their  res- 
pect for  your  position  and  authority.  If  you  know  how,  this  can  be  done, 
and  if  done  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  teacher.  But  don't  be  the  means 
of  destroying  interest  in  the  game  by  joining  in  it.  Make  yourself  wd- 
come  to  the  children  engaged  in  the  game  and  add  to  its  enjoyment.  If 
the  pupils  willingly  follow  your  lead  you  have  gained  a  strong  influence 
over  them.  Remember  that  you  need  sympathy  for  childhood  and  real 
enjoyment  of  the  game  because  they  enjoy  it. 

Young  children  need  frequent  change  of  employment  and  plenty  of 
active  employment.  They  should  not  be  confined  in  the  school-room  so 
long  as  their  elders.  It  would  be  well  to  dismiss  them  some  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  recess,  and  thus  give  them  a  recess  twice  as  long  as  the 
others  have.  If  they  could  be  allowed  to  pass  out  for  ten  minutes  out  of 
every  sixty  or  seventy-five,  it  would  be  better.  At  noon  they  could  be 
dismissed  earlier  than  the  older  ones,  and  also  at  close  of  school  in  the 
afternoon.  But  don't  force  them  into  inclement  weather.  Do  not  restrict 
them  overmuch  in  their  request  to  go  out. 
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But  this  article  is  long  enough.  Keep  heart,  persevere,  carry  a  plea- 
sant face  and  helpful  spirit,  and,  if  you  don't  gain  fame,  you  will  do  much 
^ood,  and  for  the  opportunity  of  so  doing  you  can  earnestly  thank  divine 
fevor. — Souihwesiern  JaumaL 


''Gonorete  and  Abstract." 

By  O.  F.  Laughbaum,  Principal  New  Washington  High  School,  Ohio. 

We  undertake  for  a  short  time  to  discuss  the  *'  Concrete  and  the  Ab- 
stract," or  the  "Visible  and  Invisible/'  in  the  educating,  training  and 
disciplining  of  the  child.  We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  abstract, 
or  the  invisible,  is  the  more  powerful  factor  in  the  making  and  moulding 
of  the  child's  character.  Why  not  omit  the  word  character  and  say 
education  ?  Because  the  prime  object  of  education  is  character-making, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  making  men  and  women  of  the  boys  and  girls 
under  our  care.  We  may  discuss  a  subject  that  has  not  received  much 
attention  from  educational  writers ;  but  its  importance  demands  more  and 
better  attention  than  we  are  able  to  give  it.  Truly,  all  the  varied  topics 
of  the  education  of  the  young  and  rapidly  rising  generation  are  worthy 
of  more  thorough  consideration.  The  importance  of  the  concrete  in  the 
instruction  of  children  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  nor  can  it  be 
overestimated.  The  teacher's  work  is  not  completed  when  he  has  pre- 
sented the  cold,  stubborn  facts  of  any  lesson  to  his  pupils  ;  but  it  needs 
some  demonstration  or  illustration  in  order  that  he  may  succeed  in  mak- 
ing facts  and  principles  intelligible.  As  the  hands  of  children  are  too 
small  to  grasp  and  handle  certain  implements,  so  their  minds  being  im- 
mature cannot  grasp  the  truths  handled  by  older  minds.  In  each  case 
assistance  will  remove  the  difficulty ;  the  hand  of  an  older  person  will 
make  use  of  the  child's  hand  to  grasp  the  implement,  and  the  mind  of 
an  older  person  will  also  use  the  child's  mind  to  grasp  the  truth.  Let  us 
make  child  nature  more  of  a  study  and  we  will  become  better  teachers 
of  children.  "  A  little  child,  with  its  artless  wa3rs  and  innocent  prattle, 
is  a  living  poem  in  the  house,  affording  equal  measure  of  wonder  and 
delight  at  every  attempt  to  study  and  to  read  it."  In  the  verbal  form  of 
concrete  teaching,  three  methods  enter  very  largely :  Figurative,  Narra- 
tive and  Historical.  The  simile,  short  stories,  and  interesting  historical 
sketches  can  all  be  readily  grasped  by  the  child.  We  speak  of  the  fore- 
going methods  as  concrete,  inasmuch  as  illustration,  demonstration,  or 
some  object  is  employed  to  picture  the  truth  to  the  child's  mind.  We 
will  now  speak  more  definitely  of  the  abstract  or  the  invisible.  We  are 
citizens  of  two  worlds,  the  visible  and  the  invisible.    That  which  is  recog- 
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nized  by  our  physical  senses  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  visible,  or  the 
world  of  earth,  trees,  water,  bread  and  clothing.  On  the  other  hand  is 
the  realm  of  the  abstract,  or  the  invisible;  the  world  of  thought,  of 
memory,  of  spirit,  and  of  God.  It  becomes  evident,  when  we  stop  and 
think  but  a  short  time,  that  the  invisible  is  the  more  powerful  factor  in 
the  moulding  of  the  child's  character.  There  is  an  invisible  something 
about  the  teacher  that  influences  the  child  to  either  a  noble  or  an  ignoble 
endeavor. 

The  teacher  may  for  a  time  think  that  he  is  able  to  deceive  his  pupil 
by  certain  precepts,  but  back  of  them  there  will  be  a  silent  but  potent 
something  that  will  do  far  more  to  direct  that  pupil's  mind  in  a  certain 
channel  than  his  oft- repeated  precepts.     You  see  the  huge  diflls  along 
the  sea  shore  broken  into  little  cubes  and  worn  into  rounded  pebbles  ;  it 
was  not  the  work  of  the  lightning's  blast,  but  of  the  dew,  the  frost  and 
the  gentle  rain.     Look  at  the  vegetable  world,  thronged  with  energies ; 
it  is  not  the  work  of  the  tornado,  but  of  the  sunbeam.     Doubly,  indeed, 
is  this  true  when  we  come  to  study  the  agencies  which  give  direction  to 
human  life  and  human  action.     I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  oft-repeated 
examples  of  the  influence  of  a  word  or  an  act.     Homer's  description  of 
the  Trojan  War  sent  Alexander  forth  to  conquer  the  world.    Julius  Cxsar 
was  made  a  warrior  by  reading  the  life  of  Alexander.     A  mother's  tear 
saved  a  boy  from  sea  and  gave  to  us  and  to  the  world  George  Washing- 
ton.    In  the  year  1846  the  French  astronomer,  Le  Verrier,  in  watching 
the  progress  of  Uranus  through  the  heavens,  observed  slight  deflections 
in  its  orbit  for  which  he  could  not  account.     He  pondered  over  the 
problem  night  after  night,  until  he  finally  concluded  that  planet  was  influ- 
enced by  another  body  exterior  to  it.     After  a  series  of  the  most  exhaus- 
tive calculations,  he  sent  to  the  German  astronomer  Galle,  of  Berlin,  who 
had  a  much  more  powerful  telescope  than«himself,  directing  him,  a  certain 
hour,  to  turn  his  instrument  toward  a  certain  constellation  and  see  if  there 
were  not  a  yet  undiscovered  planet.     Galle  did  as  he  was  directed,  when 
lo !   rolling  in  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  two  billions,  eight  hundred 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  was  the  distant  member  of  our  solar  family, 
less  than  a  twentieth  of  a  degree  from  the  spot  where  Le  Verrier  said  it 
would  be — the  consummation,  doubtless,  of  the  most  magnificent  triumph 
of  mathematical  skill  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.     The  application  need 
not  be  made  ;  the  invisible  planet's  influence  is  powerfuL     Can  we  not 
imagine  that  in  many  school-rooms  to-day  that  invisible  but  powerful 
influence  of  the  teacher,  however  obscure,  is  drawing,  holding,  influencing 
in  behalf  of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood  ?    The  hosts  of  heaven, 
with  their  powerful,  telescopic,  spiritual  eyes,  witness  these  influencing 
planets  of  earth  with  delight. 

You  see  upon  that  canvas  a  few  ounces  of  paint,  yet  that  canvas,  with 
its  few  ounces  of  paint,  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars.     Not  because  of 
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the  value  of  the  material,  but  because  it  portrays  an  invisible  thought 
That  which  is  seen  on  canvas  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  exists 
in  the  soul  of  the  painter ;  for  in  the  soul  of  the  painter  are  more  beau- 
tiful paintings  than  human  eyes  have  ever  seen.  Your  sensibilities  are 
quickened  and  your  whole  being  is  enraptured  as  you  read  the  sweet  and 
thrilling  poem ;  but  back  of  it,  in  the  poet's  soul,  are  many  unwritten 
poems  more  glorious  by  far.  With  these  two  worlds,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  then,  the  teacher  must  deal ;  for  every  child  is  a  being  of  the 
two  worlds,  with  a  body  closely  related  to  earth,  from  which  it  came,  and 
a  spirit  akin  to  God,  from  whom  it  sprang — '*  half  dust,  half  deity." 
As  true  teachers,  we  should  look  upon  the  child's  body  as  but  the  scaf- 
folding by  which  we  build  up  its  permanent  character.  Taking  our 
material  from  the  invisible  universe,  we  build  for  eternity. 

Back  of  all  that  is  visible  and  tangible  in  the  child  and  its  education  is 
the  invisible  that  moves  the  child  to  actibn,  that  moulds  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  child,  that  fits  it  for  a  glorious  and  successful  life,  or  the 
opposite.  The  teacher  that  fails  to  deal  with  this  invisible  realm  fails  in 
all.  The  work  that  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  any  teacher  is  a  vast 
work,  but  the  wide-awake,  energetic,  influential  teacher  is  equal  to  the 
occasion.  We  have  presented  a  few  broken  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
the  '' Concrete  and  Abstract"  in  education,  hoping  that  some  one  may 
be  benefited,  not  by  agreeing  entirely  with  the  thoughts  presented,  but 
by  further  thinking  on  the  same  line.  For  we  have  not  written  expecting 
the  indolent  and  thoughdess  to  read  profitably,  but  the  thoughtiiil,  the 
active,  the  live  and  the  wide-awake  teacher  is  the  one  we  hope  to  benefit 
There  are  some  &tithful  teachers  who  lack  in  culture  and  are  disposed 
to  shrink  with  diffidence  from  duty  ;  and  fears  have  sometimes  been  ex- 
pressed lest  attempts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers 
should  drive  some  of  these  from  our  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  results  should  follow.  Let  every  teacher  persevere  and  all  such 
difficulties  will  vanish. 

"  No  stream  from  its  source 
Flows  seaward,  how  lonely  soever  its  course, 
But  what  some  land  is  gladden 'd.    No  star  ever  rose 
And  set,  without  influence  somewhere.    Who  knows 
What  earth  needs  from  earth's  lowest  creature? 
No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 
The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  on  high, 
The  army  of  martyrs  who  stand  by  the  Throne 
And  gaze  into  the  face  that  makes  glorious  their  own. 
Know  this,  surely,  at  last. 
Honest  love,  honest  sorrow, 

Honest  work  for  the  day,  honest  hope  for  the  morrow, 
And  these  worth  nothing  more  than  the  hand  they  make  weary, 
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The  heart  they  have  saddened,  the  life  they  leave  dreary  ? 
Hush !  the  seven-fold  heavens  to  the  voice  of  the  spirit 
Echo :  He  that  o'ercometh  shall  all  things  inherit." 

•  — Homey  College  and  Commerce, 


Some  Fandamental  Frinoiples  of  Pedagogy. 

BY   DR.    E.    E.   WHITE. 

I.  Teaching,  both  in  matter  and  method,  must  be  adapted  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  taught. 

II.  There  b  a  natural  order  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  should 
be  exercised,  and  the  corresponding  kinds  of  knowledge  taught. 

ELEMENTARY  MAXIMS. 

1,  Observation  before  reasoning, 

2,  The  concrete  before  the  abstract^  sense  knowledge  before  thought 
knowledge, 

J,  Facts  before  definition  or  principles, 

4,  Processes  before  rules, 

5.  From  the  partictdar  to  the  general, 

6,  From  the  simple  to  the  complex, 

7.  From  the  known  to  the  related  unknown, 

III.  A  true  course  of  instruction  for  elementary  schools  cuts  off  a  section 
of  presentative,  representative  and  thought  knowledge  each  year. 

IV.  Knowledge  can  be  taught  only  by  occasioning  the  appropriate  ac- 
tivity of  the  learner's  mind. 

V.  The  primary  concepts  and  ideas  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  must 
be  taught  objectively  in  all  grades  of  school. 

VI.  The  several  powers  of  the  mind  are  developed  and  trained  by  oc- 
casioning their  natural  and  harmonious  activity. 

VII.  In  the  teaching  of  any  school  art,  clear  and  correct  ideals  should 
inspire  and  guide  practice. — Elements  of  Pedagogy,  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 
&  Co,    ' 


The  Necessity  for  Review. 


I  know  of  teachers  who  were  considered  very  fair  teachers  a  few  years 
ago,  and  who  received  very  good  licenses,  but  who  are  now  looked  upon 
as  very  poor ''sticks,"  and  whose  grades  are  gradually  diminishing  00 
every  succeeding  examination.     At  their  present  rate  of  progress — or,  I 
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should  say,  retrogression — they  will  eventually  fall  below  the  required 
standard,  and  then  the  doors  of  the  profession  will  be  closed  upon  them. 
Yet  they  wonder  why  it  is  that  they  are  falling  behind  their  fellows,  and 
finally  conclude  that  the  standard  of  qualification  is  being  raised.  In  this 
they  are  right,  but  they  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  rece- 
ding as  fast,  if  not  faster,  than  the  standard  is  being  advanced. 

Why  it  is  that  any  one  will  look  upon  a  diploma  or  license  received 
years  ago  as  evidence  of  present  education  and  ability  I  fail  to  under- 
stand. The  fact  that  a  person  has  at  some  time  completed  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  does  not  imply  that  he  is  learned  for  all  time  to  come, 
nor  justify  him  in  ceasing  to  pursue  further  study.  It  is  just  as  ridicu- 
lous for  him  to  thrust  his  ''sheep-skin"  into  the  £aice  of  an  intelligent 
public  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  an  erudite  scholar,  as  it  is  for  a  half- 
starved  ''walking  skeleton  "  to  undertake  to  convince  his  more  corpulent 
fellows  that  he  is  a  fleshy,  well-developed  man,  by  going  about  clutching 
in  his  bony  fingers  a  bill  of  fare  of  a  great  dinner  he  ate  ten  years  before. 
You  think  this  is  drawing  the  comparison  a  little  too  strong  ?  So  would 
the  **  walking  skeleton." 

The  mind  can  be  starved  just  as  well  as  the  body.  Food  is  as  neces- 
sary to  its  healthy  action  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  body.  Where  is  the  man 
so  foolish  as  to  feed  the  body  upon  a  nutritious  course  of  diet  until  it  be- 
comes fat  and  healthy  and  then  cease  eating  with  the  expectation  that 
the  body  will  continue  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  that  healthy,  de- 
veloped state  ?  Yet  we  have  thousands  of  people  who  treat  their  minds 
in  this  unnatural  way,  and  they  are  not  all  school  teachers  either.  The 
brain  craves  food  as  well  as  the  stomach,  and  it  is  just  as  susceptible  to 
abuse  as  that  organ.  To  surfeit  it  is  as  injurious  as  to  stint  it.  It  is  just 
as  dainty  in  its  appetite,  too,  as  the  stomach,  and  craves  choice  food. 
Unpalatable,  and  especially  unnutritious,  food  should  never  be  forced 
upon  it.  If  the  food  is  nutritious  and  necessary  to  its  proper  develop- 
ment, but  unpalatable,  it  should  be  fed  very  sparingly  until  the  mind  cul- 
tivates a  taste  for  it. 

In  short,  the  mind  demands  as  systematic  a  diet  as  the  body,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  see  that  it  gets  it.  If  teachers  expect  to  keep 
up  with  their  profession  they  will  have  it  to  do.  We  all  know  how 
treacherous  our  memories  are,  and  how  prone  they  are  to  lose  that  which 
we  have  spent  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  in  acquiring. 
Don't  you  know  that  you  have  forgotten  lots  that  you  used  to  know? 
Some  of  you,  brethren,  that  have  to  look  down  the  narrow  vista  of  years 
to  recall  the  greatest  effort  of  your  life,  when  you  delivered  that  immor- 
tal graduating  oration  on  the  rostrum  of  your  a/ma  mater,  stand  up  and 
read  me  a  selection  from  Virgil's  iCneid  or  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  You 
can't?  Oh,  our  treacherous  memories!  Could  we  but  remember  all 
that  we  learn  1    Let  us  review. —  Teacher  and  Examifur. 
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Notes 

History  must  be  studied  with  a  mind  imprejudiced  and  willing  to  receive  the 
truth,  even  though  it  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  of  theories.    It  is 
useless  to  go  to  history  with  the  determined  purpose  to  establish  some  cun- 
ningly devised  scheme,  as  it  is  useless  to  go  to  nature  to  collect  facts  to  prove 
some  theory  framed  beforehand.     It  must  be  examined,  moreover,  as  a  record 
of  human  experience,  and  not  as  a  chronicle  of  the  doings  of  unreal  puppets 
playing  their  parts  marionette-like  upon  the  stage.    History  is  not  dates,  and 
w'ars  and  migrations  ;  it  is  the  record  of  human  struggles  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
existence.    1  he  problem  has  been  the  same  throughout  the  ages,  and  it  can 
only  approach  solution  by  bringing  together  the  experiences  of  mankind,  and 
taking  advantage  of  all  that  has  been  done  before.     How  often  this  principle  is 
forgotten  or  disregarded,  no  one  need  be  told  who  has  studied  the  history  of 
social  and  economic  theories,  which  afford  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
sad  results  of  such  a  course.     Clumsily  handled,  nothing  could  be  more  sense- 
less than  the  study  of  history  ;  rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant, nothing  more  pregnant  with  good  results. — Boston  Courier. 

How  MANY  teachers  show  or  tell  their  pupils  how  to  study?  Weeks  and 
months  are  often  wasted  by  older  pupils  because  they  do  not  have  a  definite 
idea  of,  or  a  systematic  plan  for  studying. — NaHonal  Educator* 

The  following  **  tests  of  a  good  question  "  are  given  by  Supt.  Powell,  of  Ohio : 

1.  Clearness.    The  question  must  be  sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood  by  alL 

2.  Terseness.  It  must  not  be  a  cumbersome  discourse,  but  a  concise  query.  3. 
Point.  It  must  mean  something,  and  you  must  have  some  definite  object  in 
asking  it.  4.  Not  requiring  a  mere  affirmative  or  negative  answer.  In  ques- 
tions requiring  such  an  answer,  the  teacher  and  not  the  pupil  does  the  answer- 
ing. 5.  Not  capable  of  being  answered  in  single  words.  This  is  a  fault  witb 
too  many  of  the  text- book  questions — especially  in  geography.  The  teacher 
who  cannot  rise  above  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  text-book  had  better  quit  the 
profession.  He  is  a  mere  machine — nothing  more.  6.  Not  given  to  those  from 
whom  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  answer.  A  question  involving  the 
principles  of  algebra  or  geometry  should  not  be  asked  of  those  who  have  never 
studied  those  branches.  7.  Continuity.  The  questions  should  be  connected, 
and  all  should  be  asked  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  points  of  the  les- 
son in  logical  order,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so. 

The  sunbeam  touches  the  mountain,  and  at  its  touch  the  heavy  load  of  win- 
ter, which  the  hurricane  could  not  dislodge,  melts  and  slips  insensibly  away, 
and  where  but  yesterday  was  snow,  to-day  is  green  grass  and  gentian  flowers. 
It  is  ever  so  with  words  of  sympathy  and  love. — Canon  Farrar. 

These  exercises  in  letter-writing  were  prepared  for  the  lowest  class  in  the 
High  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  but  they  suit  for  other  grades  as  well :  i. 
Write  a  note  to  a  relative  or  friend,  returning  thanks  for  a  present  which  he  has 
just  sent  you.  2.  Write  a  letter,  renewing  your  subscription  to  The  Youth" s  Com- 
panion^  Wide  Awake  or  St  Nicholas,  Tell  how  much  money  you  enclose,  and 
in  what  form.    3.  Write  an  informal  note  inviting  a  friend  to  take  a  ride  with 
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you.  Appoint  the  time  or  leave  it  to  your  friend's  convenience.  4.  Write  a 
formal  note  in  the  name  of  your  mother,  inviting  your  teacher  to  take  tea  at 
your  home.  Name  the  day  and  hour.  5.  Write  to  a  school  friend  who  has 
met  with  an  accident  or  an  affliction.  Express  your  sympathy  and  offer  your 
help.  6  Write  a  Christmas  greeting  to  an  absent  friend.  7.  Order  from 
James  Vick,  Rochester,  New  York,  flower  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  making  a  list  of  the 
varieties  you  wish  to  purchase.  8.  Write  to  a  bookseller,  ordering  a  list  of 
books. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  principles  that  should  underlie  a 
course  of  action  ;  but  it  is  even  less  easy  to  be  prompt  in  applying  familiar  prin- 
ciples in  determining  a  course  of  action.  For  instance,  many  a  one  knows  or 
feels  it  to  be  true  that  "love  grows  by  serving."  But  the  knowing  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  as  far  as  the  average  man  or  woman  usually  gets.  Suppose,  however^  a 
child  seems  distant,  or  wanting  in  demonstration  of  affection  for  a  parent ;  or 
suppose  the  children  in  a  class  seem  hopelessly  lacking  in  interest  both  in  their 
class  work  and  in  their^ teacher  personally.  Will  not  the  child's  love  grow 
by  serving,  as  well  as  the  parent's  and  the  teacher's  ?  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  child  believe  that  he  can  be  helpful  and  that  you  would  appreciate  his 
help.  Many  a  little  boy  is  rejoiced  and  lifted  up  by  being  told  that  he  was  a 
real  help  to  his  papa  or  mama.  Many  an  unruly  scholar  has  been  tamed  and 
won  by  being  put  in  the  light  of  a  helper  to  his  teacher.  But  it  is  the  sponta- 
neous heart  service,  rather  than  the  formal  obedience  to  the  stem  command, 
that  nourishes  and  stimulates  love.  And  this  spontaneous  heart  service  is  more 
often  ready  to  be  given  to  parent  and  teacher  than  teacher  or  parent  is  ready  to 
believe.  Tell  a  child  that  he  can  help  you,  that  he  has  helped  you,  and  he  feels 
that  you  have  already  tightened  the  cords  between  his  heart  and  yours.— ^»fi- 
day-School  Times, 

m 

The  following  cure  for  imperfect  enunciation  is  not  new,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  good  as  a  gymnastic  exercise.  Pupils  who  have  a  tendency  to  slur  should 
be  made  to  read  many  times  sentences  similar  to  the  following  : 

She  has  lost  her  ear-  ring.  —She  has  lost  her  hearing. 

He  lives  in  a  nice  house.— He  lives  in  an  ice-house. 

Let  all  men  bend  low. — Let  tall  men  bend  low. 

He  saw  two  beggars  steal. — He  sought  to  beg  or  steal. 
•This  hand  is  clean. — This  sand  is  clean. 

He  would  pay  nobody. — He  would  pain  nobody.  - 

This  lasts  till  night. — This  last  still  night. 

The  longer  I  live,  the  more  certain  I  am  that  the  great  difference  between  men, 
the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy  and  invinci- 
ble determination — a  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality 
will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  world ;  and  no  talents,  no  circum- 
stances, no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two- legged  creature  a  man  without  it. — 
Sir  F,  Fowell  Buxton. 

The  secret  of  real  teaching  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to  depend  upon  themselves. 
When  you  have  taught  a  child  to  have  confidence  in  its  own  ability  you  have 
put  a  useful  weapon  in  its  hands  for  future  warfare.  Too  much  explanation  is 
certain  to  make  the  pupil  helpless  and  lazy.    We  do  not  undervalue  judicious 
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explanation ;  that  is  essential  and  productive  of  excellent  results ;  but  we  do  con- 
demn the  habit  some  teachers  have  of  doing  a  large  share  of  the  pupil's  work 
for  him  through  mistaken  kindness  or  a  wrong  idea  of  what  constitutes  teach- 
ing.—  ]Visconsin  JoumaL 

Happy  the  teachers  who  have  to  do  with  intelligences  naturally  curious,  but 
especially  happy  are  those  who  know  how  to  excite  curiosity  and  to  keep  it 
alive.  For  this  purpose  we  must  skilfully  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the  child  and 
favor  them,  yet  without  overtaxing  them.  Eagerness  to  utilize  a  taste  may  kill 
it . — Compayre. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  complete  education  of  man  without  music.  It  is  the 
gymnastics  of  the  affections.  In  suitable  connection  with  exercise,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  body  and  soul  in  health.— ^fVA/^r. 

The  only  true  equalizers  in  the  world  are  books ;  the  only  treasure-house 
open  to  all  comers  is  a  library ;  the  only  wealth  which  will  not  decay  is  knowl- 
edge ;  the  only  jewel  which  you  can  carry  beyond  the  grave  is  wisdom.— ZV. 
Langford, 

Endeavor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  may  be ;  neither  let  any  one 
go  before  thee  in  well-doing  ;  nevertheless,  do  not  envy  the  merits  of  another 
but  improve  thine  own  talents. — Robert  Dodsley. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel  which  must  be  filled,  but  firewood  which 
njeeds  to  be  kindled  ;  and  love  of  learning  and  love  of  truth  are  what  should 
kindle  it. — Plutarch. 

Education  is  at  home  a  friend^  abroad  an  introduction*  in  solitude  a  solace,  in 
society  an  ornament. — Michael  Angela. 

The  human  soul  without  education  is  like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  show's 
none  ol  its  inherent  beauties  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors, 
makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein 
that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. — Mississippi  Teacher. 

I  WOULD  go  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  whenever  children  are  inat- 
tentive, or  apparently  take  no  interest  in  a  lesson,  the  teacher  should  always 
look  first  to  himself  for  a  reason. — Pestaiozzi. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Simons  that  the  three  R*s  are  Reliance, 
Rectitude  and  Responsibility. 

Reliance. — An  unalterable  purpose  and  resolve  that  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
sound  and  well-trained  mind  and  heart,  you  will  labor  with  undismayed  courage 
in  your  chosen  sphere  of  life  to  overcome  difficulties,  achieve  success,  and 
secure  the  crown  of  victory. 

Rectitude. — Add  to  the  power  of  a  cultured  mind  the  superiority  of  a  blame- 
less life  in  all  your  relations  with  your  fellow-men.  Let  the  Apollo  Belvidere  of 
your  life  be  a  lofty  example  of  moral  and  intellectual  character,  radiant  with  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  a  faultless  name. 

Responsibility. — The  high  privileges  you  have  enjoyed,  and  the  power  yon 
have  acquired,  make  you  debtors  to  those  who  have  been  less  favored,  as  well 
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as  to  the  State  which  has  endowed  you  with  its  gifts.  Gold  and  gems  are 
weighed  in  scale- beams  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  but  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual forces  are  imponderable,  yet  of  infinite  value.  You  are  invested  with  the 
responsibility  for  their  right  use. — School  Journal. 

Before  the  Victoria  Institute,  M.  Naville  recently  gave  an  account  of  his 
latest  Egyptian  discoveries.  The  lecturer  gave  a  description  of  his  discovery 
of  Bubastis,  where  he  unearthed  numerous  inscriptions  dating  back  to  the 
Fourth  Dynasty ;  among  others  some  referring  to  Cheops,  showing  that  he 
reigned  over  all  Egypt ;  some  to  the  invasion  of  the  shepherds  or  hyksos,  who, 
from  some  of  their  monuments  found,  were  clearly  highly  cultivated,  and  came 
from  Mespotamia.  Among  their  statues  unearthed  were  two  of  Apepi,  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Joseph  ;  also  inscriptions  in  regard  to  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  and 
others  of  high  interest. — Scientific  American. 

Boys  know  as  quickly  when  a  teacher  is  unnerved  as  when  a  ball  battery  is 
demoralized.  There  is  no  normal  school  science,  no  training  school  art,  no 
psychological  wisdom  that  is  of  any  avail  under  such  circumstances.  The  teacher 
who  pins  his  faith  to  his  philosophy  in  September  is  very  apt  to  come  to  grief. 
Well-trained  teachers  complain  bitterly  that  they  cannot  get  a  good  school  at 
once,  and  propound  the  worm-eaten  "  chestnut,"  '*  How  is  one  to  get  experience 
if  no  one  will  let  him  have  a  chance  to  try?"  If  one  lacks  the  nerve  to  hold 
the  school  in  his  hahds,  it  is  of  no  avail  that  he  has  a  fine  education  or  a  profes- 
sional spirit.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  has  self-possession.  He  must  also  have 
training  and  professional  zeal ;  but  he  must  have  the  power  to  stand  before  the 
school  in  perfect  command  of  himself  and  his  class.  In  short,  he  must  not  get 
^  rattled."  Keep  yourself  well  in  leadership  the  first  month,  and  the  chances  are 
you  will  remain  the  master  of  the  situation  till  ]\x\y.— Journal  oj  Education, 

On  the  blackboard  every  morning,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  visible  to  all  the 
pupils,  there  should  be  a  motto  from  some  author.  A  line  or  two,  or  more,  of 
poetry  or  prose,  embodying  a  thought  which  in  future  years  will  be  found  in 
many  a  heart,  as  '*  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into'everlasting  life  "  That  line 
laboriously  written  by  you  in  your  copy-book  on  that  rough-hewn  desk  in  the 
long  ago,  lives  in  your  memory  still,  and  shall  live  forever.  Has  not  the  thought 
in  that  line  contributed  its  mite,  too,  in  leading  you  upward  to  any  good  you 
may  possess  ?  Where  to  get  your  mottoes  ?  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
in  the  Bible — an  inexhaustible  mine — and. all  literature  is  at  your  disposal.  No 
matter  if  your  school  is  nearly  out,  begin  now.  In  four  weeks  there  may  silently 
steal  into  those  young  hearts  twenty  thoughts  freighted  with  infinite  possibili- 
ties.—  tVestem  School  Journal^ 

Children  are  very  much  what  their  teachers  make  them.  I  find  plenty  of 
deleterious  and  detestable  influences  at  work,  but  they  are  influences  of  jour- 
nalism in  one  place,  in  another  influences  of  politicians,  in  some  places  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  they  are  not  influences  of  teachers.  The  influence  of  the 
elementary  teacher,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is  for  good ;  it  helps 
morality  and  virtue.  I  do  not  give  the  teacher  too  much  praise  for  this — the 
child  in  his  hands  so  appeals  to  his  conscience,  his  responsibility  is  so  direct  and 
palpable.  But  the  fact  is  none  the  less  consoling,  and  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  as  I 
have  stated  iX.—Matthew  Arnold, 
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— For  a  long  time  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  of  Virginia  has  felt  the 
need  of  some  common  bond  of  sympathy,  some  general  medium  of  communi- 
cation, some  central  organization  by  which  their  mutual  interests  might  be 
looked  after  and  advanced,  and  the  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  of  the 
fraternity  secured  and  promoted.  Political  editors  are,  after  a  fashion,  bouiKl 
together  by  unity  of  aim  in  partisan  work  ;  the  conductors  of  religious  journals 
are  (or  ought  to  be)  engaged  in  the  one  great  work  of  dissemmating  religious 
truth  and  enforcing  it  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  ;  educational, 
scientific  and  technical  journalists  have  for  their  general  object  the  welfare  of 
society  and  the  improvement  of  mankind.  But  of  all  these  classes  there  are 
sub-divisions,  each  following  its  own  bent,  striving  to  accomplish  its  own  par- 
pose  ;  and  ofttimes  the  competition  is  so  great,  the  struggle  is  so  fierce,  the  desire 
for  victory  is  so  intense,  that  the  general  interests  of  the  brotherhood  are  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  individual  success  becomes  the  prime  motive,  influencing  and 
directing  all  action,  and  any  genuine  professional  friendship  or  good  fellowship 
becomes  impossible. 

There  was  once  a  "  Press  Association  "  in  Virginia,  but  owing  to  defects  of 
organization,  inefficient  management,  or  some  other  cause,  it  apparently  failed 
of  its  mission  and  has  long  since  been  numbered  with  the  things  that  were. 

Recognizing  this  great  lack  in  the  fraternity  of  the  State,  the  editors  of  Roan- 
oke city  (and  chiefly  the  conductors  of  the  Daily  Herald^  under  the  leadership 
of  the  knightly  Pugh)  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  supply  it  Accordingly, 
they  made  a  sort  of  canvass  of  the  city  and  felt  the  pulse  of  the  business 
community  on  a  proposition  to  hold  a  meeting  in  that  city  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  *'  State  Press  Association."  The  response  of  the  people  was 
spontaneous  and  enthusiastic.  Under  the  inspiration  of  so  successful  a  begin- 
ning, invitations  were  sent  to  the  editors  and  conductors  of  all  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  the  State.  These  invitations  were  largely,  but  not  universally, 
accepted,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  loth  there  assembled  in  the  **  Opera 
House"  of  Roanoke  as  fine  looking  and  intellectual  a  body  of  gentlemen  as 
could  be  gathered  from  any  profession  in  this  or  any  other  State.  They  meant 
business,  too,  and  went  straight  at  it  without  delay  or  circumlocution  ;  and  soon 
the  "  Virginia  Press  Association  "  was  duly  organized,  with  a  full  quota  of  offi- 
cers and  an  acceptable  constitution  ;  and  several  matters  of  prime  importance 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  appropriate  committees  to  be  matured  for  an  early 
future  meeting. 

We  expected  to  print  the  constitution,  official  organization  and  other  action 
of  the  Association  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  byt  they  have  not  been  furnished 
us  by  the  secretaries  and  we  failed  to  take  notes. 

— No  doubt  the  gentlemen  who  inaugurated  and  so  successfully  directed  the 
movement  for  the  recent  press  meeting  in  Roanoke  city,  were  influenced  by 
other  motives,  and  had  in  view  other  objects  than  the  mere  organization  of  an 
association  or  the  advancement  of  the  material  and  social  interests  of  the  Press 
of  the  State.  Whatever  else  they  may  be,  they  are,  always  and  everywhere, 
citizens  of  Roanoke,  Whatever  schemes  may  engage  their  attention,  whatever 
topics  may  claim  discussion  at  their  hands,  all  bear  the  stamp  of  Rottnoke,  and 
are  made  subservient  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity.    They  are  proud  of  their 
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"Magic  Mountain  City,"  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  putting  it  on  exhibition. 
They  are  fully  aware  of  its  many  attractions  for  both  social  and  business  life^ 
and  never  tire  of  setting  them  forth  in  grand  array  before  the  wondering  gaze  of 
all  who  may,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  pay  them  a  visit. 

This  Roanokeism  (if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  the  idea)  was,  we  believe,  the 
prime  motive  in  the  suggestion  and  development  of  the  scheme  for  the  press 
meeting,  and  we  mention  it  not  to  condemn  but  to  commend.  We  believe  in 
local  pride ;  we  reverence  that  feeling  of  affection  which  attaches  one  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity  or  of  his  abode-~his  home.  No  nobler  sentiment  dwells  in 
the  human  breast  or  inspires  its  emotions.  Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  that  sentiment 
in  its  intensity  when  he  wrote, 

*'  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
W^hose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 

******* 

Land  of  my  sires  1  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand.*' 

Such  a  sentiment  awakens  energy,  arouses  zeal,  fosters  liberality,  begets  enter- 
prise and  insures  progress.  The  evidences  of  these  virtues  are  everywhere 
apparent  in  Roanoke.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  not  visited  that  section  of 
the  State  since  i86i.  He  remembers  a  little  station  on  the  railway  known  as 
^  Big  Lick,"  at  which  the  train  stopped  only  on  signal.  It  could  not  even  claim 
the  dignity  of  a  village,  and  Salem,  only  about  six  miles  distant,  looked  upon  it 
with  disdain,  if  not  with  contempt.  Even  as  late  as  i88i  it  could  count  no  more 
than  four  hundred  inhabitants,  with  possibly  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  a  tinware 
factory.  In  1889  the  little  hamlet  of  Big  Lick  has  become  the  city  of  Roanoke^ 
claiming  a  population  of  nearly  twenty  thousand,  with  large  workshops,  furnaces, 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments,  numerous  excellent  hotels,  fine 
schools  and  school-houses,  elegant  churches  of  all  denominations,  palatial  resi- 
dences with  beautiful  grounds,  large  warehouses  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
gas  and  electric  plants,  water-works  equal  to  those  of  the  largest  cities,  street 
railways  running  in  almost  every  direction — in  a  word,  Roanoke  is  a  real  city, 
and  a  live  one,  too,  and  well  equipped  in  all  the  elements  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  successful  and  happy  community. 

We  would  gladly  be  more  specific  in  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Roanoke 
as  a  place  for  residence  or  business,  but  our  space  forbids.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  we  found  excellent  quarters  and  good  service  at  the  City  Hotel,  with 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  real  home.  We  also  desire  to  make  cour- 
teous and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasant  drive  and  visit  to  the  work- 
shops, furnaces,  etc. ;  of  the  generous  banquet  tendered  the  Association  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  where  everything  that  could  please  the  eye  and  tempt  the  palate 
was  supplied  with  lavish  prodigality,  and  where  the  soul  was  stirred  by  as  fine 
post-prandial  addresses  as  we  ever  heard  on  any  similar  occasion  ;  and  of  the 
delightful  drive  to  the  water- works  and  over  the  suburban  boulevard,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Powell  &  Co.,  real  estate  agents. 
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Of  the  excursion  over  the  Shenandoah  Valley  railroad,  throug^h  that  grand 
valley,  unapproachable  in  beauty  of  scenery  ;  of  the  visit  to  the  "  Grottoes  of  the 
Shenandoah  ;  **  of  the  weird  beauty  and  awful  grandeur  of  that  subterranean 
art-work  of  nature,  Weyer's  Cave ;  of  the  cordial,  whole-souled  greeting  and 
hospitality  of  that  grand  Virginia  gentleman  and  scholar,  Major  Jed  Hotchkiss, 
president  of  the  Grottoes  Company ;  and  of  the  delicate  but  ever-watchful 
attentions  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Howison,  the  courteous  and  courtly  secretary  of  the 
Company,  who  engineered  the  excursion,  we  may  not  speak.  The  langu^e  of 
hyperbole  would  be  exhausted  and  more  than  our  proper  share  of  the  Journal's 
space  would  be  filled  without  doing  the  subject  justice.  Of  the  acquaintances 
made  and  friendships  formed,  we  shall  cherish  fond  recollections,  and  our  meet- 
ing and  intercourse  with  the  editors  of  Virginia  will  ever  linger  with  us  as  a 
delightful  memory. 

—Prof.  Wm.  O.  English,  Principal  of  the  Springfield  School  of  Richmond's 
public  school  system,  spent  his  vacation  abroad.  His  tour  covered  England^ 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  continent,  including  Paris  with 
its  Exposition,  and  many  of  the  leading  educational  and  art  centers. 

Prof.  English  is  known  throughout  the  State  for  his  varied  and  thorough  scho- 
larship, and  for  his  taste  in  literature  and  art.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  plea- 
sure that  we  offer  our  readers  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  the  first  of  a  series 
of  letters  from  his  pen.  This  letter  is  largely  made  up  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences as  an  acute  and  accurate  observer  while  travelling  rapidly  through  his- 
toric lands  crowded  with  objects  and  places  of  thrilling  interest.  His  second 
letter  will  be  of  a  similar  character,  and  then  he  will  give  his  views  on  educa- 
tional matters  abroad.  He  will  dwell  particularly  upon  the  schools  of  Scotland, 
and  will  tell  of  his  visit  to  Rugby,  Eaton,  Salisbury,  &c. 

We  need  not  bespeak  for  these  letters  an  attentive  perusal. 

— ^The  public  schools  of  Richmond  opened  on  the  i6th  instant,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  first  week  the  registration  showed  a  considerable  increase  over  that  of  the 
last  session.  On  Saturday,  the  14th,  the  first  meeting  of  principals  and  teachers 
was  held,  with  an  unusually  full  attendance.  The  city  superintendent.  Prof.  Wm. 
F.  Fox,  delivered  a  {peculiarly  effective  and  thoughtful  address,  filled  with  sound 
educational  principles,  wholesome  advice,  and  practical  instruction.  Addresses 
were  also  delivered  by  Col.  John  B.  Cary,  Prof.  Fox's  immediate  predecessor 
in  the  superintendency,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Lovenstein.  vice-chairman  of  the  School 
Board.  His  Honor,  Mayor  Ellyson,  chairman  of  the  Board,  had  expected  to  be 
present  and  address  the  teachers,  but  at  the  last  moment  imperative  business 
connected  with  his  office  as  Mayor  prevented  his  attendance. 

Owing  to  the  limited  accommodations  at  the  High  School— the  only  assembly- 
room  available  for  such  a  purpose — the  white  and  colored  teachers  were  com- 
pelled to  meet  at  different  hours  ;  but  the  exercises  were  essentially  the  same. 

The  schools  open  with  finer  prospects  than  ever  before.  All  the  buildings  are 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  possibly  200  or  300  children  are  unaccommo- 
dated. The  Board,  however,  will  make  provision  for  them  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical moment. 

— We  were  an  interested  participant  in  the  opening  exercises  of  Richmond 
College,  which  were  held  in  the  College  chapel  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  in- 
stant.   The  newly  appointed  chairman  of  the  faculty,  Dr.  Puryear,  presided  with 
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that  ease  and  dignity  for  which  he  is  so  justly  distinguished,  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Harris,  Professor  of  Greek  and  late  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
His  Excellency  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Rev.  Wm. 
E.  Hatcher,  D.  D.,  of  the  board  of  trustees.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  our  readers  the  address  of  Dr.  Harris,  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  all  students  and  teachers.  We  hope  to  publish  in  our  next  number 
Dr.  Hatcher's  address.  We  had  also  hoped  to  secure  the  Governor's  address, 
but  in  reply  to  our  request  for  a  copy  he  informed  us  that  he  had  neither  manu- 
script nor  notes,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  furnish  it.  Like  all  the 
deliverances  of  that  distinguished  gentleman  it  was  able,  timely,  and  enter- 
taining. 

We  would  have  been  pleased  to  note  incidents  of  the  opening  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  State,  and  of  the  academies  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  but 
our  call  for  such  notices  has  elicited  no  response  from  their  friends,  and  we  had 
no  other  means  of  securing  them. 


Book  Notices. 

WENTWORTH'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  E. 
M.  Reed,  Principal  of  Normal  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  Mailing 
price,  35  cents.    Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  well-graded  work.  It  contains  eight  chapters,  six 
of  which  treat  of  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred.  The  seventh  treats  of 
decimal  fractions,  and  the  eighth  of  percentage.  It  gives  no  explanations  or 
solutions,  and  seems  to  be  designed  wholly  for  mental  work,  in  which  it  will  be 
found  a  valuable  aid. 

INSTITUTES  OF  ECONOMICS.  A  Succinct  Text-Book  of  Political  Economy 
for  the  Use  of  Classes  in  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Academies.  By  Elisha 
Benjamin  Andrews,  D.  D.  LL  D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  Late  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  in  Cornell  University.  Boston  :  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co. 

This  book  marks  almost  a  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of  Political  Economy, 
his  peculiar  in  method  and  largely  original  in  doctrine,  yet  the  teacher  will  find 
in  it  the  latest  views,  which  can  with  any  propriety  be  claimed  as  settled.  It 
will  be  found  useful  to  all  classes  of  students. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDSWORTH— WITH  NOTES.  By  A.  J.  George, 
M.  A.,  Editor  of  Wordsworth's  Prelude.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers.   Mailing  price,  I1.35. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  **  Prelude,"  by  the  same  editor,  will  need  no 
second  invitation  to  take  up  this  volume,  and  the  admirers  of  the  great  poet 
will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  excellent  and  copious. notes. 

SYLLABUS.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  HISTORY.  By  A.  J  George, 
A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  Literature  in  the  Newton  High  School.  Boston  : 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  little  tract  of  23  pages  is  just  what  its  name  imports,  and  will  be  found 
useful  to  all  teachers  of  these  subjects. 
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•*ZEPH.'*    A  Novel.     By  Sallie  Branch   Miller.    Lynchburg,  Va.:  J.  P.  BeU 
Company,  Publishers.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  pleasant,  well-written  little  story,  by  a  Virginia  lady,  and  brought 
out  by  a  Virginia  house.  It  is  labelled  "  No.  i — Dixie  Library,"  from  which  we 
infer  that  the  publishers  expect  to  follow  it  with  other  issues.  It  is  printed  on 
good  paper,  in  large,  clear  type,  and  although  it  contains  184  pages,  it  can  be 
read  in  an  hour.  It  contains  several  good  illustrations,  and  altogether  the  pub- 
lishers have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  work.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
price  is  far  too  high. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— With  the  September  number  the  Forum  entered  its  8th  volume,  and  its  pub- 
lishers announce  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  month  in  its  career  when  it  has 
not  made  a  permanent  increase  in  its  number  of  readers.  Its  subscribers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  volume  are  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they  were  at  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  6th  volume,  one  year  ago.  This  is  proof  that  the  kind  of  articles 
which  the  Fof  um  presents — discussions  of  important  present  problems  by  the 
best  writers  that  it  can  employ — finds  an  increasing  number  of  readers. 

— Ex-Postmaster  General  Thomas  L.  James,  has  prepared  an  explanation  of 
needed  postal  reforms,  which  appears  in  the  October  Forum.  Mr.  James  declares 
that  the  railway  mail  service  is  twenty  years  behind  the  times,  and  ought  to  be 
very  greatly  improved  ;  that  small  offices  near  to  one  another  ought  to  be  con- 
solidated under  one  management,  so  as  to  save  expense,  and  that  ocean  postage 
ought  greatly  to  be  cheapened.  Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  has  an  article  in 
the  same  number  on  "  Protection  and  the  Farmer."  to  show  that  the  farmers  are 
benefited  by  a  protective  system  more  than  any  other  class.  Mr.  Edward 
Wakefield,  a  member  of  the  Australian  Parliament,  who  has  been  elected  and 
defeated  many  times  under  the  Australian  ballot  system,  contributes  to  this  num- 
ber an  explanation  of  the  practical  working^  and  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
system  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  this  country.  Professor  William 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  writes  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  Edward  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward." 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  in  October  Lessing^s  Minne  von  Bamhelm, 
a  comedy  in  five  acts,  edited  with  notes  and  an  extended  introduction  by  Syl- 
vester Primer. 

The  play  is  highly  interesting  since  the  style  is  Lessing'S  best,  and  the  dra- 
matic effects  well  sustained.  The  study  of  Lessing  as  a  dramatist  and  critic  is 
essential  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Germany's  great  classic  period. 
Hence  the  importance  of  this  masterpiece  to  students  of  German, 

In  the  introduction  the  editor  gives  the  progress  of  German  literature  from 
the  time  of  Opitz  to  Lessing,  the  condition  of  the;  German  stage,  and  something 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people  during  this  period.  A  discrimi- 
nating biography  of  Lessing,  and  a  "critical  analysis"  of  the  play  gives  a  full 
analysis  of  the  characters  and  an  account  of  the  historical  and  other  sources, 
while  its  national  importance  as  being  truly  German  is  well  brought  out 

—Send  to  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  Notes  on  Sam», 
with  map,  the  best  description  and  the  finest  map  yet  published  of  that  country. 
They  will  send  it  for  the  asking. 
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— Mr.  Gilman's  Protest. — Mr.  Arthur  Gilman's  **  First  Steps  in  English  Lite- 
rature," which  was  first  published  about  twenty  years  ago,  has  just  been  revised 
by  the  author  and  put  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.  This 
little  book  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  our  literature  was  largely 
carried  on  in  schools  by  means  of  '^elegant  extracts,"  which  often  constituted 
the  whole  library  of  the  pupils,  who  were  seldom  encouragedTto  seek  access  to 
the  complete  books  of  the  authors.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  good  teacher 
now  follows  the  old  method.  Mr.  Gilman's  is  a  protest  against  this  sort  of 
study.  He  purposely  excludes  extracts,  but  supplies  a  list  of  editions,  so  that 
the  old  method  will  be  impossible  where  his  book  is  the  text.  Mr.  Gilman 
gives  a  philosophic  outline  with  brief  accounts  of  writers  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  does  not  dole  out  admiration  and  literary  criticism  with  a  spoon. 
The  scheme  at  once  met  approval  from  the  most  capable  instructors,  and  the 
book  has  held  its  place  in  many  schools  since  its  first  appearance.  Very  little 
revision  has  been  attempted— little  was  necessary  Indeed— but  the  list  of  books 
has  been  re-written,  the  dates  of  some  of  the  later  writers'  deaths  have  been 
inserted,  and  some  of  the  results  of  the  latest  scholarship  have  been  incorpo- 
rated.   Mr.  Gilman  is  president  of  the  Harvard  annex  for  women. 

— Seven  writers^lergymen,  college  professors  and  public  men,  some  of  them 
specialists  of  acknowledged  standing — have  associated  themselves  to  discuss 
special  questions  of  social  interest  and  import,  and  to  prepare  papers  to  be 
afterwards  given  to  the  public  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  TAe  Century. 
The  writers  include  the  Rev.  Professor  Shields  of  Princeton,  Bishop  Potter  of 
New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger  of  New  Haven,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Professor  Ely  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  For  each  paper 
the  author  will  be  responsible,  but  he  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  criticism 
of  the  other  members  of  the  group  before  giving  it  final  form.  The  openmg 
paper  will  be  printed  in  the  November  Century. 

— The  National  Magazine  is  the  name  of  a  new  literary  venture  of  Chicago, 
which  begins  with  the  October  number.  It  Is  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  new  "  National  University,"  which  opens  October  ist,  of  which  it  is  the 
organ.  The  first  number  will  contain  articles  on  literary,  educational  and  scien- 
tific subjects  and  a  prospectus  of  the  University,  which  is  said  to  be  modelled 
after  the  London  University  and  has  extensive  non-resident  courses,  teaching 
many  subjects  by  mail.    Published  at  182  Clark  street. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  closes  its  nineteenth  year  with  a  number  for  October  which,  be- 
sides its  leading  serials  on  Lincoln  and  Siberia  and  the  Old  Masters,  contains  several  papers  of  pecu- 
liar importance.  One  of  these  is  a  study  of  "  Moli^re  and  Shakspere,"  by  the  eminent  French 
comedian  M.  Coquelin.  Another  striking  paper, ''  Reminiscences  of  the  Herschcls,"  is  by  the  cele- 
brated American  Astronomer,  the  late  Maria  Mitchell.  Miss  Brackett  has  an  appreciative  "  Open 
Letter"  on  Miss  Mitchell  in  the  same  number.  A  group  of  brief  illustrated  articles  on  manual  train- 
ing presents  this  subject  from  three  different  points  of  view— the  articles  being  by  Professor  Butler, 
otthe  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers ;  Professor  Thorpe,  of  the  Philadelphia  Manual- 
Training  School ;  and  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  founder  of  the  VVorkingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten 
of  New  York.  The  "  Strange  True  Story  "  this  month  is  the  "  War  Diary  of  a  Union  Woman  in  the 
South,"  edited  by  Mr.  Cable.  A  story  which  every  newspaper  man,  woman,  and  boy  in  the  country 
will  especially  appreciate  is  Mr.  Allison's,  "  The  Longworth  Mystery,"  supposed  to  be  told  by  the 
"City  Editor."  Mr.  Allison  is  a  "new  Southern  writer,"  a  Kentuckian,  who  in  this  case  has 
eschewed  dialect.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  with  an  explanatory  preface,  pub- 
lishes a  dialect  story  which  the  author  declares  has  "  a  trace  of  allegory  in  it."  In  the  same  number 
Mr.  Harris's  three-part  serial  is  concluded.  An  extremely  timely  illustrated  paper  is  that  from  the 
expert  hand  of  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  and  entitled  "Base-ball — for  the  Spectator."  Mr.  Wilson  has  a 
l>aper  on  "  Three  Jewish  Kings,"  which  will  especially  interest  those  who  are  following  the  Interna- 
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tional  Sunday-School  Lessons.  Mrs.  Mar>'  Hallock  Foote.  in  her  "  Pictures  of  the  Far  West,"  por- 
trays a  "  Pretty  Girl  "  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  letter-press  philospbizcs  on  her  existence, 
her  illusions,  and  her  dangers.  "  Topics  "  and  "  Open  Letters  "  are  on  the  late  Professor  Alexander 
Johnston,  of  Princeton  •  on  "  Disasters"  ;  '*  A  New  Colle^^e  for  Women  '* ;  "A  View  of  the  Coniede- 
racv  from  the  Inside,"  bearing  upon  the  subject  treated  in  the  Lincoln  installment ;  "  The  Sin^ 
Tax  on  Land  Values  "  ;  "  Country  Roads"  ;  "  Prohibition  in  Iowa  "  ;  **  A  Tenor  Fann  " ;  and  "  Insh 
Estates."  The  list  of  poets  in  this  and  in  other  numbers  of  The  Century  hardly  sustains  the  chai|^ 
that  "  our  young  poets  get  no  chance  in  the  leading  magazines  "  The  October  list  includes  a  ktoos 
of  Irish  songs  by  Miss  uowe.  and  poems  by  C.  A.  Bartol,  Lizette  W.  Reese,  Henr>'  JeromeStockard, 
Robert  U.  Johnson,  Stuart  Sterne,  William  Young,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  H.  S.  Sandford,  Jr., 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  M.  E.  W  ,  Dora  Read  Goodale,  Mather  Dean  Kimball,  Margaret  Vandegnft, 
William  Zachary  Gladwin. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  October  has  contributions  from  Noah  Brooks,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Cdia 
Thaxter,  Klizabeth  Robins  Penuell,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofibrd,  Julian  Ralph,  Margaret  Johnson,  Elii- 
abeth  Cavazza.  Its  frontispiece  is  the  favorite  picture  of  the  noble  French  hounds  that  belonged  to 
the  Count  de  Barral.and  an  article,  "Among  Do^  of  High  Degree,"  by  Noah  Brooks,  using  the 
pictures  as  a  suggestive  text,  discourses  entertainingly  upon  fine  dogs  everywhere.  Harris's  story  is 
another  from  the  treasure-house  of  '*  Uncle  Remus,"  recounting  Brer  Wolf's  unprovoked  attack 
upon  "  The  Creature  with  no  Claws,"  and  the  retributive  result.  Celia  Thaxter's  story  is  "  Almoit 
a  Tragedy,"  and  a  tragical  conclusion  is  only  avoided  by  the  intelligence  of  a  cat.  E.  Cavazza  Idls 
the  8tor>-  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  adventures  of  "A  Doll  on  Mount  Etna."  Mrs.  Pennell  calls 
attention  to  Stevenson  and  Jefferies  as  writers  for  the  young  who  are  truly  young  in  spirit,  and  makes 
out  their  title  as  masters  of  "  Make- Believe."  Eleanor  Putnam  tells  a  good  story  of  college  life,  and 
Lucy  Lincoln  Montgomeey  gives  a  suggestion  for  the  holidays  in  "  Dora  Miller's  Wonder  Ball."  An 
excellent  bit  of  descriptive  writing  is  "  The  Making  of  a  Great  Steel  Gun,"  by  G  F.  Muller.  Wil- 
liam Dudley  Foulke  tells  about  "  Nly  Doe" — a  magnificent  St.  Bernard  which  proved  a  white  ele- 
phant on  his  owner's  hands ;  Julian  Ralpn  tells  a  fish  story  about  "  Where  Salmon  are  plentiful."  and 
Ruth  Putnam  has  an  amusing  chronicle  of  a  "  Close  Corporation,"  which  will  touch  the  hearts  of  aQ 
editors  .Mrs.  Spofford  writes  a  striking  poem ;  Willis  Boyd  Allen  offers  a  dainty  bit  of  verse  making ; 
L.  Frank  Tooker  contributes  an  imaginative  suggestion  of  Fairyland  ;  and  Malcolm  Douglas  recounts 
in  verse  the  story  of  a  boy  of  the  streets,  Of  course  there  are,  besides,  jingles,  illustrations,  and 
detached  pictures  and  other  entertaining  and  amusing  features  (for  instance  Kemble's  pictures,  "The 
'  Soft  '  Step,")  but  space  forbids  a  complete  table  of  contents.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  one  can  be 
sorry  to  have  read  this  number  all  through. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  October. — General  O.  O.  Howard  has  written  an  article  for  the  young  folks 
who  read  Wide  Awake,  which  will  also  interest  and  enlighten  their  elders;  we  refer  to  the  little 
paper  in  the  October  number  entitled  'How  many  Indians  in  the  United  States?"  In  the  same 
number  Miss  Rose  Kiugsley,  Charles  Kingsley's  daughter,  has  a  valuable  contribution  about  "  The 
Boy  who  Invented  the  Teleifraph  "  Claude  Chappe.  a  little  French  lad.  Mrs.  Goddard  Orpen  in  ber 
"  Famous  Stones"  series,  gives  a  very  different  page  of  French  history  in  telling  the  storj'  of"  The 
Diamond  Necklace."  After  excepting  Mrs.  White's  Public  School  •  ooking  paper  about  aaintv  pre- 
parations for  invalids,  and  the  kindred  one  by  Mrs.  Cavazza  about  "Sleep  Slippers,"  and  Pro^^ssor 
Starr's  "  Geological  Talk,"  and  Mrs.  Claflin's  "  behavior  "  letter,  the  remainoer  of  the  number  is 
given  up  to  stories,  poems  and  pictures,  all  of  a  most  entertaining  character ;  notable  among  the 
latter  is  Mr.  Bridgman's  amusing  Court  Calendar  and  the  eighteen  Prize  Nonsense  Animals,  tbe 
.most  remarkable  chapter  known  of  modern  natural  history.  The  poems  include  contributions  from 
Graham  R.  Tomson,  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter  and  Mrs.  Whiton  Stone,  all  at  their  best.  Tbe  serials  are 
Margaret  Sidney's  "  Peppers"  and  Susan  Coolidge's  "  Little  Knight  of  Labor."  The  short  stories, 
all  true  ones,  are  "  Patsey  at  Scotia,"  by  Leigh  Young,  "  Niobe,"  by  .Anna  H.  Wayne,  "  SaJem  Gi- 
brallars,"  by  Elisabeth  Merritt  Gosse,  and  "  Tom  the  Star  Boy,"  by  Miss  Risley  Seward,  the  latter 
a  tale  of  Washington  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.     . 

One  would  suppose  that  the  field  of  magazine  literature  in  this  country  is  thorou^ly  covered 
already,  but  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact.  About  a  year  ago  the  "  Home-Maker  "  appeared 
and  has  already  achieved  success,  and  now  we  add  another  to  the  list — "  THE  NEW  ENuLAND 
MAGAZINE,"' the  first  number  of  which  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  published  in  Boston,  at  36 
Bromfield  street,  by  the  New  England  Magazine  Company,  at  $3  per  annum.  It  is  edited  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  and  Edwin  D.  Mead,  familiar  and  notable  names  in  American  Literature,  wbicb 
guarantee  the  excellence  of  the  publication.  The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  of  the  first  (Sep* 
tember)  number  :  A  Plymouth  Pilgrimage,  illustrated,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  Finding  of  the  First  Mar* 
flower,  poem,  Arthur  Hale,  In  Plymouth  Woods,  ill.,  Marston  Watson.  Character,  poem,  Lucy  C. 
Bull.  The  Pilgrims'  Life  in  Common.  Edward  £.  Hale,  D.  P.  Round  about  Scrooby,  ill.  Did  John 
Hampden  Come  to  New  England?  I,  Edwin  D.  Mead.  The  Pilgrims  in  Leyden,  ill.,  Hcnrv  M.  Dex- 
ter, D.  D.  King  James  at  Scrooby,  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D.  "The  Haunted  Bell,"  I,  Prof.  James 
K.  Hosmer.  The  Pilgrim  Society  and  the  Monument,  ill.,  Thomas  B.  Drew,  The  Author  of  Lock- 
ing Backward,"  Sylvester  Baxter.  "  Mistress  Marian^  Light,"  Gertrude  Morton.  In  Paris  at  tbe 
Centennial,  William  Clarke,  M.  A.  News  of  the  French  Revolution  in  America,  Davis  R.  Dewey, 
Ph.  D.,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  has  been  steadily  growing  in  popularity  each  year  of  its  existence,  and  imv 
with  the  September  number,  enters  upon  its  seventh  volume.  This  number  contains  some  ^vrial 
features,  which  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year.  One  of  these  is  a  serial  stc^  by  Miss  katbie 
Moore  entitled  "A  Maid  of  Honor. "  Prof.  O.  L.  Jacobs  commences  a  series  of  illostrated  article* 
on  the  Stars,  which  will  be  found  very  interesting.  Most  of  their  old  contributors  have  coatinocd. 
and  some  of  their  articles  are— Abraham  Lincoln  ;  America  and  the  Norsemen ;  Consomptkn  « 
Smoke  ;  Water  Gas  ;  The  Flamingo :  The  Great  Crested  Flycatcher ;  The  Hidden  Book  ;  A  Forest 
Dairy;  The  Dahlia ;  Phlox  ;  Grandma's  Album ;  Bessie  Marsh;    Harry's  Rule;  Colors  in  Scfaoob; 

Sueen  Elizabeth,  etc.    The  old  departments — Memory  Gems,  Choice  Selections,  Literary  Sodal, 
lusic.  Questions,  etc  ,  are  all  well  nlled.    This  magazine  reaches  us  very  irregularly,  mncfa  to  die 
regret  of  ourselves  and  the  family. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  October.— Contents :  Within  Sound  of  the  Shouting  Waters. 
Frontispiece.  In  the  Valley.  How  I  crossed  Masai-land,  bv  Joseph  Thomson.  The  Last  Gius- 
tJniani,  oy  Edith  Wharton.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae — XII,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (begun  in 
November,  1888 — concluded).  Electricity  in  War,  I,  In  Naval  Warfare,  by  W.  S.  Hughes,  Lt.  U.  S. 
N.,  II.  In  Land  Warfare,  by  John  Millis,  First  Lt.  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  Song,  by  Duncan 
Campoeli  Scott.  In  the  Valley,  chapters  IV-VII,  by  Harold  Frederic,  (begun  in  September— to  be 
contmued).  A  Summer  in  Iceland,  by  Charles  Sprague  Smith.  The  Common  Roads,  by  N.  S.  Sha- 
ler.  The  iVfiniature,  by  William  McKendree  Bangs.  The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  Edward  J. 
Lowell.  Jacob's  Faults,  by  Francis  Doveridge.  Looking  On,  by  Edward  S.  Martin.  A  Scattering 
Shot  at  Some  Ruralities,  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

THE  HOME-MAKER  for  September  reaches  us  rather  late  but  crowded  with  the  best  of  read- 
ing for  the  home  and  fireside  An  enthusiastic  member  of  our  household  declares  that  it  gets  better 
every  number.  The  frontispiece  of  this  number  is  "  The  Smith  House,  Sharon,  Conn."  The  edi- 
torial is  a  timely  article  on  "Going  Back  to  School,"  which  gives  sound  and  wholesome  advice  to 
the  mothers  of  our  land.  The  various  departments — "  Home  Literature,"  "  With  the  Housewife," 
"Our  Young  People,"  "Home-Work  for  Home-Makers,"  "Our  Baby,"  "Household  Health." 
•*Home-Maker  Art-Class,"  "Arm-Chair  and  Foot  Stool,"  "Fashions,"  "Window  and  Cottage 
Gardening  "—are  full  of  just  such  matter  as  will  interest,  instruct,  and  help  the  family. 

LIPPINCOTT  for  October.— Contents :  Creole  and  Puritan.  T.  C.  De  Leon.    Correspondence  of 

{ohn  Lothrop  Motley,  S.  B.  Wister.  An  Influence,  a  poem,  John  B.  Tabb.  The  Trials  of  Magazine 
Vriters,  Junius  Henri  Browne  My  Hero,  a  poem,  Ellen  Scawell.  Banzon  Jean,  Maurice  Thomp- 
son. If,  a  poem,  Mary  Ainge  De  Vere.  What  shall  be  our  National  Flower?  Annie  H.  Wharton. 
An  Old  Philosopher,  Robert  Timsol.  Book  Talk,  Maurice  F.  Egan.  With  the  Wits,  Robert  J.  Bur- 
dette.  J.  Armory  Knox,  and  others,  illustrated.  For  some  reason,  we  failed  to  receive  the  Septem- 
ber LiPPiNCOTT,  but  the  October  number  is  on  time,  and,  as  the  above  table  of  contents  shows,  fully 
maintains  its  high  standard. 

THE  FORUM  for  October.— Contents  :  Muttering  of  War  in  Europe,  Prof.  Emile  De  Laveleye. 
Needed  Postal  Reforms,  Thomas  L.  James.  Protection  and  the  Farmer,  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom.  The 
Australian  Ballot  System,  Edward  Wakefleld.  Workmen's  Insurance  in  Germany,  Prof.  F  W. 
Taussig.  The  Love  of  Notoriety,  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  A  Drawing-room  Homily,  Bishop  F.  D. 
Huntington.  Making  a  Name  in  Literature,  Edmund  Gosse.  Edward  Bellamy's  Vision,  Professor 
William  T.  Harris.  Democracy  in  the  Household,  Eliza  Lynn  Linton.  Prejudice  against  the  Negro, 
Rev.  John  Snyder. 

THE  CHAUTAl'QUAN  for  October.— Contents :  The  Politics  which  made  and  unmade  Rome, 
First  Paper,  President  C.  K.  Adams,  LL.D.  The  Life  of  the  Romans,  Part  I,  Principal  James  Don- 
aldson, LL.D.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Parauhrased  by  Arlo  Bates.  The  Chautauquan 
Map  Series,  No.  i.  Sunday  Readings,  selected  by  Bisnop  Vincent.  The  Study  of  the  Seasons, 
Professor  N.  S.  Shaler.  Child  Labor  and  Some  of  Its  Results,  Helen  Campbell.  Mental  Philosophy, 
Number  One,  John  Habberion.  Nature,  William  Wordsworth.  The  Uses  of  Mathematics,  I,  Prof. 
A.  S.  Hardv,  Ph.  D.  The  Burial  of  Rome  (to  be  concluded).  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  LL.D.  To-Day, 
Lucy  E.  Tiiley.  How  We  Get  our  Washington  News,  A.  W  Lyman.  The  Swiss  Alpine  Club, 
Titus  .Munson  Coan,  M.  D.  Explosions  ana  Explosives,  Prof.  La  Roy  F.  Griffin.  Canada  and  Ire- 
land, A  Political  Parallel,  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.  A.  The  Future  Indian  School  System,  Elaine  Goodale. 
The  Women  of  Persia,  Hon.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Bakala,  Annie  Bronson  King.  The  Current  Lite- 
rature of  India,  Bishop  Hurst.  Dorothea  Dix,  Frances  E.  Willard.  Impressions  made  by  the  Paris 
Exposition,  Eugene  Melchoir  de  Vogue.  Some  Odd  Fishes,  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The  Beautiful 
ana  the  Useful,  Dr.  David  Swing.  Class  Poem,  'fhe  Argonauts,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  together  with 
the  usual  editorial  and  Chautauqua  miscellany. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  October.— Contents:  Dr.  Holmes  at  Fourscore,  illustrated. 
George  Willis  Cooke.  Dr.  Holmes's  Pilgrim  Poems.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  poetry,  ill.,  James  Jef- 
frey Roche.  The  Life  of  Praise,  poem,  Henry  Shelton  Sandford,  Jr.  Nashville,  ill.,  Hon.  A.  S.  Col- 
yar.  The  Educational  Institutions  of  Nashville,  ill. .  David  G.  Ray.  A  Plea  for  Readers  of  History, 
A.  E.  Winship.  The  Haunted  Bell,  II,  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  My  Lady,  poem,  H.  P.  KimbaH. 
Did  John  Hampden  Come  to  New  England  ?  II,  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Pilgrim  and  Knickerbocker  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.  D.  William  T.  Harris  and  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, ill.,  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.  The  National  Educational  Association,  ill.,  Albert  P.  Mar- 
ble. Charles  Stewart  Pameli,  ill.,  William  Clarke,  M.  A.  At  Midnight,  poem.  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole  The  Day  at  Two  Lights,  Celia  P.  Woolley.  Tarry  at  Home  Travel,  Edward  E.  Hale,  D. 
D.  Doctor  Hobart,  Edward  W.  Flagg.  New  England's  Gift  to  the  Republic,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 
Editors'  Table. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  October.— Contents :  Pensions  for  All.  bv  General 
M.  M.  Trumbull.  The  Old  and  the  New  Phrenology,  by  Prof.  M.  Allen  Starr,  M.  D.,  Ph.'  D.,  illus- 
trated. Life  at  the  Cameroons,  by  Robert  MUlIer,  M.  D.  Evolution  as  Taught  in  a  Theological 
Seminary,  by  RoUo  Ogden.  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  by  Dr.  Robson  Roose.  Education  in  An- 
cient Egypt,  by  F.  C.  H.  Wendel.  Ph.  D.  The  Bronze  Age  in  Sweden,  by  W.  H.  Larrabee,  illus- 
trated. Anthropology  at  Washington,  by  Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore.  Digestion  and  Related  Functions, 
Prof.  Wesley  Mills.  The  Chemist  as  a  Constructor,  by  W.  Benihardt.  Industrial  Family  Names, 
by  Prof.  D.  R.  McAnally.  The  Home  of  the  Ferns,  by  T.  Johnston  Evans.  Origin  of  Some  General 
Errors,  by  Herr  S.  Exner.  The  Pleasure  of  Motion,  by  M.  P.  Souriaou.  The  History  of  the  Fork, 
by  J.  von  Falke.  Sketch  of  Carolus  Linnaeus,  (Carl  von  Linn6),  with  portrait.  Editor's  Table: 
The  Domain  of  Science— The  Toronto  Meeting  of  the  American  Association.  Literary  Notices. 
Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L,  BUCHANAN,   Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor. 

[Tlu  Journal  i$  tent  to  every  OarnUy  9vj/eriiUendent  <md  IHstriei  Clerfc,  and  maul  be  car^faOy  freurui 
by  them  ae  ptAtie  property  and  tramtmUted  to  their  tmceeeeort  in  t^flee.] 

Apportionment  No.  2-'State  Fands. 

Copies  of  the  following  circular  have  been  mailed  to  county  and  dty 
superintendents  and  treasurers : 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond,  Va.,  September  /p,  1889, 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  reports  $656,148.82  as  the  amount  applicable 
to  public  free  school  purposes  from  the  revenue  assessed  for  1889,  payable  under 
act  approved  March  6,  1882.  The  apportionment  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of 
{1.075  per  head  of  school  population. 

As  explained  herein,  this  fund  is  to  be  disbursed  only  upon  warrants  of  super- 
intendents of  schools,  and  is  to  be  used  exclusive^  for  the  pay  of  teachers. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  forward  to  each  superintendent  a  war- 
rant for  the  amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  city.  As  soon  as  this  warrant 
is  received,  the  superintendent  should  turn  it  over  to  his  treasurer  in  the  manoer 
provided  for  in  the  act  above  cited. 

The  county  superintendent  should  furnish  the  county  treasurer  and  each  dis- 
trict clerk  a  statement  showing  his  sub-apportionment  of  the  money  among  the 
several  districts  of  the  county,  and  keep  an  account  with  the  treasurer  and  an 
account  with  each  school  district  of  all  transactions  relating  to  this  fund. 

The  county  treasurer  should  keep  hi^  accounts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
enabled  to  readily  distinguish  this  fund  from  other  school  funds,  and  to  make  a 
separate  statement  of  the  items  in  settling  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  ye»r. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  county  and  dty: 

COUNTY  OR  CITY.  Ap^rtoSLl. 

Accomac %    9,958  80 

Albemarle 14,281  37 

Alexandria  city 5,209  45 

Alexandna  county 1,567  35 

Alleghany 2,940  13 

Amelia 4,723  55 

Amherst 8,316  » 

Appomattox 4,176  37 

Augusta 11,768  P3 

Bath 1,918  ^ 

Bedford 12,967  72 

Bland 2*228  4S 

Botetourt 6,247  90 

Brunswick 7,777  62 


• 
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Buchanan 2,395  10 

Buckingham 7,359  45 

Campbell 9i054  72 

Caroline 7,859  33 

Carroll 6,350  02 

Charles  City 2,466  05 

Charlotte 7,254  10 

Chesterfield 7ti25  10 

Clarke 3,227  15 

Craig 1,653  35 

Culpeper 5,881  32 

Cumberland 4i43o  07 

Danville 3,320  67 

Dickenson 1^943  60 

Dinwiddie 6,056  55 

Elizabeth  City 3,853  87 

Essex 4476  30 

Fairfax 6,704  78 

Fauquier 10,451  15 

Floyd 6,288  75 

Fluvanna 4,375  25 

Franklin 1 1,278  90 

Frederick 5,072  93 

Winchester 1,892  00 

Fredericksburg 1,709  25 

Giles 4,087  15 

Gloucester 5,208  37 

Goochland 4,106  50 

Grayson 6,037  20 

Greene 2,371  45 

Greensville 3.295  95 

Halifax 14,796  30 

Hanover 8,031  33 

Henrico 7,662  60 

Henry 8,050  67 

Highland 2.186  55 

Isle  of  Wight 3,985  03 

James  City 1,610  35 

King  &  Queen 4,280  65 

King  George 3.361  53 

King  William. 4,197  87 

Lancaster 2,691  80 

Lee 7i239  05 

Loudoun 8,946  15 

Louisa 8,691  38 

Lunenburg 5,184  72 

Lynchburg 6,761  75 

Madison 4,577  35 

Manchester 2,683  20 

Mathews 3,006  78 

Mecklenburg 1I1271  37 
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Middlesex 2,769  20 

Montgomery 7,876  52 

Nansemond 6,772  so 

Nelson 7,287  43 

New  Kent 2,359  63 

Norfolk  city 7,987  25 

Norfolk  county 10,744  62 

Northampton 3,609  85 

Northumberland 3,475  4S 

Nottoway 5,026  70 

Orange 5,971  63 

Page 4,888  02 

Patrick 6,018  92 

Petersburg 7,880  82 

Pittsylvania  * 22,636  27 

Portsmouth 3,563  63 

Powhatan 3,387  33 

Prince  Edward 6429  57 

Prince  George 3,827  00 

Princess  Anne 4f '97  88 

Prince  William 4  069  95 

Pulaski  3.931  28 

Rappahannock 4,042  00 

Richmond  city 23,304  92 

Richmond  county 3,290  58 

Roanoke  city 1,468  45 

Roanoke  county. .   5^418  00 

Rockbridge 8.788  12 

Rockingham 12,596  8$ 

Russell 6,336  05 

Scott 7,975  43 

Shenandoah 7,566  92 

Smyth 5,56635 

Southampton , 7,72495 

Spotsylvania '. 4,541  87 

Stafford 3,049  78 

Staunton 2,071  53 

Surry 2,933  67 

Sussex 4,509  63 

Tazewell 6,840  22 

Warren 3,003  55 

Warwick 1,136  28 

Washington 11,364  90 

Westmoreland 3^7  92 

Williamsburg 477  30 

Wise 3,086  32 

Wythe 6,529  55 

York 3^61  53 

Total 1656,148  82 

*  Including  Tunstall,  Dan  River  and  North  Danville  Districts. 

The  law  regulating  the  disbursement  of  this  fund  is  as  follows : 
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"  All  warrants  drawn  by  district  boards  of  trustees  upon  the  public  school  fund 
of  the  State,  as  now  provided  by  law,  shall,  if  approved  by  the  county  or  cor-* 
poration  superintendent,  be  taken  up  by  him  and  his  own  warrants  issued  there- 
for, which  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  or  corporation  out  of  any 
State  funds  collected  by  him.    *    *    * 

*'  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  furnish  to  the  several  superintendents 

of  schools  blank  warrants,  as  follows : 

No 

Payable  out  of  State  funds. 

County  of i8.. 

The  Treasurer  of county  will 

pay  to or  order 

dollars,  services  as  teacher in 

district  school  No for  which  this  shall  be 

your  voucher. 

'*  This  certificate  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on  whom  drawn,  at  its 
face  value,  in  preference  to  other  warrants,  ^hen  signed  by 


Warrant  No 

Issued  to 

For  services  rendered  as  teacher in 

district,  public  free  school  No 

for 


"Supt  of  Public  Free  Schools, County, " 

John  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


Peabody  Fundfi— How  Applied. 

The  following  is  substantially  the  report  submitted  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  to  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund.  We  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Board  of  Trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody's  munificent  donation, 
and  especially  the  Southern  people  for  whose  benefit  that  donation  was 
made,  on  the  resumption  by  Dr.  Curry  of  the  position  of  General  Agent : 

REPORT. 

Hon.  y.  L,  M,  Curry, 

General  Ap^ent  of  Peabody  Education  Fund: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Peabody  funds  in  Virginia  for  the  year 
i888-'9,  with  a  brief  report  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied 

and  the  results  accomplished  : 

Receipts  : 
Balance  on  hand  from  1888,  -  -  -         $    23  81 

1888. 
April  12 — Check  from  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  -  1,400  00 

May   10 —  **  **  **  -  -  1,000  00 

June   22—  "  "  *'  -  1,450  00 

Aug.  28—  "  "  '•  -  .  150  00 

Total,  14,023  81 

Disbursements  : 

April  12 — To  State  Female  Normal  School,    $     900  00 
May  20— To         **  "  1,000  00 
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April  12 — To  Hampton  Normal  School,       -        500  00 
July  and  Aug. — To  Institutes,  -  If5i9  60 


3.919  60 


Balance  cash  on  hand,  .  .  }    104  21 

^Peabody  Scholarships. 

Fourteen  scholarships  are  allotted  to  Virginia  in  the  Peabody  Normal 
College,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  A  full  delegation  was  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year  with  one  exception.  One  student  left  on  account  of  sickness, 
but  will  resume  her  place  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  A  Vir- 
ginia student,  Miss  Sale,  9f  Liberty,  was  the  recipient  of  the  Peabody 
medal.  Eight  students  from  Virginia  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session.  The  vacancies  thus  created  have  all  been  filled.  The  number 
of  applicants  for  these  scholarships  continues  to  increase,  being  this  year 
sixty-four,  of  whom  forty-eight  entered  the  competitive  examinations.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  a  decided  advance  in  the  grades  attained  in  these 
examinations.  Some  of  them  were  excellent,  attaining  as  high  as  .97  ]>er 
cent.  Of  the  graduates,  some  are  very  efficient  teachers  in  our  public 
schools ;  of  others  I  have  no  knowledge. 

The  State  Female  Normal  School, 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  216.  The  legislative  appropriations 
have  been  expended  in  providing  much  needed  improvements.  With 
some  additional  dormitories  the  buildings  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands.  The  corps  of  teachers  is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  some  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  study.  The  financial 
affairs  of  the  school  have  been  judiciously  managed ;  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion distinctively  normal,  well  sustained  ;  its  graduates  are  doing  efficient 
school  work.  The  last  catalogue  (i888-'9)  sets  forth  with  much  clear- 
ness and  precision  the  leading  features  of  the  school.  I  can.  without 
hesitation,  endorse  the  statements  contained  therein  and  cordially  com- 
mend the  school  as  worthy  of  confidence  and  liberal  support.  The  gene- 
rous appropriations  from  the  Peabody  fund  from  year  to  year  have  greatly 
aided  in  the  development  and  progress  of  this  important  enterprise. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  annual  reports  made  by  the  officers  of  this  institution  are  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  special  report  on  ray  part. 
There  are  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  not  less  than 
300  colored  teachers  educated  at  Hampton.  There  are  a  number  of 
them  in  other  States  also.  The  handsome  exhibit  from  the  Hampton 
School  at  the  recent  Exposition  in  this  city  furnished  a  suggestive  and 
instructive  commentary  on  the  progress  of  industrial  training  ip  that 
school. 
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During  the  summer  just  past  three  institutes  were  held  for  while 
teachers  and  three  for  colored  teachers,  all  which  were  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  Peabody  funds.  Private  normals  and  county  institutes  for 
white  teachers  were  held  at  various  points  in  the  State,  and  an  institute 
for  colored  teachers  at  Hampton,  but  all  these  without  aid  from  Peabody 
funds.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  the  institute  work  of  the 
summer  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  year  during  my  adminis- 
tration. The  number  of  white  teacherjs  present  was  larger  than  usual, 
their  attendance  more  uniform,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  work 
more  active.  The  number  of  colored  teachers  was  relatively  smaller, 
but  they  were  not  the  less  interested  and  attentive.  The  success  of  the 
institutes  is  in  lar^e  measure  due  to  the  energetic  and  well  directed  efforts 
of  the  superintendents  of  schools  who  had  them  in  charge.  The  number 
of  instructors  employed  in  each  institute  ranged  from  three  to  eight,  and 
most  of  them  persons  of  large  experience  in  normal  work.  The  larger 
institutes  were  divided  into  sections  of  convenient  size.  The  instruction 
given  was  both  academic  and  professional,  and  covered  a  pretty  wide 
range  of  subjects.  In  two  of  the  institutes  a  three  years'  graded  course 
was  organized.  The  towns  in  which  the  institutes  were  held  made  ap- 
propriations for  all  incidental  expenses.  Hence,  Peabody  money  was 
used  this  year  as  heretofore — exclusively  for  the  payment  of  instructors. 
Funds  for  the  support  of  the  institute  at  Lynchburg  were  largely  supple- 
mented by  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  teachers  in  attendance.  The  institute 
at  Petersburg  is  mainly  supported  by  the  State.  Detailed  reports  of  all 
the  institutes  are  in  hand,  and  will  be  published  in  my  forthcoming  Annual 

Report. 

Summary  of  Peabody  Institutes  for  i88g. 


Name  of  Institute. 


Length  of 
Session. 


Number  of  Teachers  Enrolled. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Lynchburg i    4  weeks. . 


Jacksonville 
Winchester- 
Petersburg.  . 
Lexington . . 


4 
4 
5 
4 


Culpeper 4 


425 
315 
322 


1,062 


160 

127 

35 
322 


1.384 
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Number  of  teachers  and  cost  of  Peabody  Institutes  from  j88o  to  i88g. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1S84. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


\  White,     467 
1  Colored,  240 

\  White.     552 
I  Colored,  141 

f  White,      184 
\  Colored,  113 

f  White.      165 
\  Colored,    90 

f  White,     733 
\  Colored,  248 

f  White,  1,199 
tCol'd,       175 

/  White,     771 
\  Colored,  252 

j  White,     940 
\  Colored,  294 

f  White,  1,0  ro 
I  Col'd,       220 

(White,  1,062 
\  Col'd,       322 


707.    Amount  of  Peabody  funds. 


693 


297. 


255. 


981. 


1.374. 


1,023. 


1,234. 


1,230. 


1,384- 


(4 


(( 


<k 


II 


(  t 


II 


II 


*( 


%l 


(I 


IC 


II 


11 


CI 


II 


(I 


11 


$3,500  00 
3,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,27s  50 

2.000  00 
2,000  00 

If 575  00 
2,230  08 
2,071  II 
1.519  60 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Instractioii  in  the  Higher  Branches. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, presents  questions  of  special  interest  and  importance  in  regard 
to  the  practical  operation  of  the  public  school  system  : 

*'  Dear  Sir, — A  district  school  trustee,  on  behalf  of  school  officers,  begs 
leave  to  ask  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  furnish  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Journal  an  exposition  of  sections  109.  no, 
III,  and  112,  p.  54,  of  the  School  Law.  In  other  words — taking  these 
four  sections  together— are  school  trustees  legally  authorized,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  pay  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  out  of  public 
school  funds,  thereby  lessening  the  means  provided  for  instruction  in  the 
elementary  English  branches,  and  working  to  the  detriment  of  other 
communities,  even  depriving  them  of  school  privileges  for  want  of  funds, 
instead  of  requiring  a  fee  to  be  paid  monthly  or  quarterly  in  advance,  not 
exceeding  $2.50  for  each  pupil,  as  the  law  allows  f 
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As  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion * '  to  determine  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  school  laws  and 
regulations/'  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  comment  on  the  sec- 
tions of  the  lai^  above  referred  to : 

1.  Any  district  school  board  may  introduce  instruction  in  anv branches 
necessary  to  qualify  pupils  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  or  to 
enter  with  advantage  any  of  the  colleges  or  higher  institutions  of  the 
State.  Then,  if  to  such  end  Latin,  Greek,  French;  Algebra,  Geometry, 
&c. ,  be  necessary,  the  law  allows  their  introduction  into  the  schools. 

2.  The  board  may  admit  into  any  one  of  the  public  schools  instruction 
in  these  so-called  higher  branches.  In  the  last  (September)  number  of 
the  Journal  the  view  was  presented  that  the  phrase  ''anyone^*  does 
not  mean  one  and  only  one  school  in  a  district,  but  any  school  or  schools. 

3.  In  the  sentence  beginning,  '*and  for  instruction  in  any  other 
branches  than  those  provided  for  in  the  first  clause  of  this  section''  &c., 
the  words  in  italics  mislead.  The  reference  should  be  to  section  109  of 
the  School  Law.  (See  the  original  act  in  Acts  of  Assembly,  1874-75,  p. 
269). 

4.  How  may  the  county  school  board  of  any  county  '*  elect  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act "  ?  We  see  no  need  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. If  a  county  school  board  passes  a  resolution  authorizing  a  dis- 
trict board  to  admit  into  any  one  of  the  public  schoob  in  their  district 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  the  county  board  by  such  action 
"avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  How  can  they  avail 
themselves  of  said  provisions  in  any  other  way?  They  might  pass  a 
general  resolution  as  follows :  Resolved,  that  we  hereby  avail  ourselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
branches  on  certain  conditions  into  our  schools.  But  such  a  resolution 
would  be  useless. 

5.  What  board  of  trustees  is  it  that  may  require  a  fee  to  be  paid,  &c.  ? 
It  is  the  district  school  board,  and  not  the  county  school  board.  The 
latter  is  uniformly  designated  in  the  school  laws  as  the  '*  county  school 
board";  the  former  is  variously  designated  "district  school  board," 
"board of  trustees,"  "school  trustees,"  *•  district  trustees,"  &c. 

6.  Does  the  law  make  it  obligatory  on  the  district  board  to  charge  a 
tuition  fee  for  each  pupil  taught  in  the  higher  branches  ?  If  such  is  the 
intent  of  the  law,  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  badly  chosen. 
**  The  said  board  of  trustees  may  require  a  fee  to  be  paid,"  &c.  If  it  is 
obligatory,  why  not  say  "shall  require"?  Again,  the  provision  that 
the  board  may  require  a  fee  to  be  paid,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($2.50)  per  month  for  each  pupil,  allows  the  fee  to  be  any  sum 
less  than  $2.50  per  month.  So  the  matter  is  altogether  optional  with  the 
board  ;  they  may  or  may  not  require  a  fee  to  be  paid,  and  if  they  do 
require  it,  they  cannot  exceed  $2.50,  but  can  goto  any  point  below  that 
figure. 
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7.  Is  it  right  or  proper  that  public  school  funds  be  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  of  the  higher  branches  in  any  school  in  a  district  if 
means  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  other  schools  in  which 
only  the  elementary  branches  are  taught  ?  We  think  not.  The  elemen- 
tary branches  are  for  all  pupils ;  comparatively  few  can  have  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  the  higher  branches.  The  law  itself  carefuUy  guards 
against  allowing  the  higher  branches  to  encroach  upon  the  elementary 
in  the  same  school.  The  same  principle  ought  to  apply  to  different 
schools  in  the  same  district  To  maintain  a  school  for  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  by  discontinuing  elsewhere  a  school  for  instruction  in  the 
branches  prescribed  by  law,  or  by  failing  to  establish  such  school,  cannot 
be  justified. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject.  The  lai^e  ma- 
jority of  our  public  school  teachers  receive  their  education  in  the  public 
schools.  To  be  intelligent,  competent  teachers,  they  ought  to  have  edu- 
cational advantages  beyond  those  afforded  by  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum. If,  therefore,  efficient  instruction  in  higher  branches  can  be  intro- 
duced and  maintained  in  one  or  more  schools  in  a  district  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  schools  of  lower  grade,  it  is  highly  important  that  it 
should  be  done.  Our  cities — a  number  of  them — maintain  public  gram- 
mar schools  and  high  schools,  without  tuition  fees,  and  thus  provide  for 
the  more  thorough  education  of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers  in  the 
public  school3. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  provide  for  such  instruction  in  the  country, 
but  the  need  of  it  exists  none  the  less. 

8.  If  a  tuition  fee  is  to  be  charged  for  each  pupil  studying  the  higher 
branches,  who  is  to  pay  it  ?  Of  course  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such 
pupils.     Who  ebe  could  be  looked  to  for  payment  ? 

9.  Who  is  to  receive  or  collect  the  tuition  fees  ?  For  this  the  law  makes 
no  provision.  It  requires  the  fee  to  be  paid  monthly  or  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance. The  county  treasurer,  as  being  a  bonded  officer,  is  the  legal  cus- 
todian of  public  school  funds,  but  the  law  does  not  make  it  his  duty  to 
collect  tuition  fees.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  district  board 
to  exact  tuition  fees,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  pro- 
vision, such  board  has  the  power  to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe-keep- 
ing, and  disbursement  of  such  fees. 


Sohool  Hours. 

The  question  is  not  unfrequently  asked.  How  many  hours  a  day  are 
the  public  schools  required  to  be  in  session  ?  The  following  is  the  rejfu- 
lation  passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  some  years  ago  in  rqs^ard  to 
that  subject : 

The  time  for  opening  and  closing  schools  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
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board  of  school  trustees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent; provided,  that  where  an  intermission  of  thirty  minutes  or  more 
is  given  no  school  shall  open  later  than  9  A.  M.  or  close  earlier  than  4 
P.  M.,  and  in  no  event  shall  a  school  open  later  than  9  A.  M.  or  close 
earlier  than  3  P.  M.,  nor  shall  any  school  be  taught  less  than  six  hours 
each  school  day.  The  time  of  opening  and  closing  the  school  with. the 
intermission  to  be  given  must  be  stated  in  the  contract  made  with  the 
teacher.     Section  380,  pp.  130  and  131. 

We  understand  the  regulation  to  require  six  hours  teaching  exclusive 
of  the  time  for  intermission.  If  the  morning  session  extends  from  9  A. 
M.  to  12  M.  and  an  intermission  of  one  hour — from  12  M.  to  i  P.  M. — 
is  given,  then  the  evening  session  must  extend  to  4  P.  M.  If  the  inter- 
mission be  for  thirty  minutes  only  we  know  of  no  reason  why  the  school 
might  not  close  at  3^  P.  M.,  as  this  arrangement  would  meet  the 
requirement  that  the  ''school  be  taught  six  hours  each  school  day." 
Yet  the  regulation  requires  in  such  cases  that  the  school  shall  not  close 
earher  than  4  P.  M. 

The  general  design  of  the  regulation  is  to  be  approved.  It  establishes 
uniformity  in  the  number  of  hours  during  which  teachers  are  required 
to  be  on  duty.  It  requires  the  schools  to  be  in  session  each  day  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  at  least  the  opportunity  for  efficient 
and  thorough  instruction.  Therefore,  as  a  rule,  the  public  schools  should 
be  opened  and  closed  as  the  regulation  directs. 

But  for  young  children — five,  six,  or  seven  years  old — confinement  in 
the  school  room  for  six  hours  per  day  is  too  long.  It  is  not  only  inju- 
dicious, it  is  cruel.  Then  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  young  pupils  ? 
Manage  to  give  them  recess  sufficiently  often  to  prevent  weariness,  list- 
lessness  and  indiflference.  Diversify  their  work  as  much  as  possible. 
In  a  word,  do  what  reason  and  common  sense  point  out  to  be  best  for 
the  healthy,  physical  and  mental  growth  and  development  of  these 
young  pupib. 

Self-AotivJty  in  Ednoation. 

Herbert  Spencer  says,  '*  In  education  the  process  of  self  development 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent.  Children  should  be  led  to 
make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  They 
should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to  discover  ^s  much 
as  possible.**  The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  his  recent  work  entitled 
**The  Sacrifice  of  Education  to  Examination,"  says,  "The  education 
question  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  other  questions  of  life.  The 
same  laws  are  over  them  all  alike.  In  them  all  alike,  we  are  thrown  back, 
absolutelv  and  entirely,  upon  the  self  that  is  within  us  and  the  influences 
that  act  upon  it.  Unless  that  self  is  being  practiced  in  the  responsibilities 
of  life,  unless  it  is  stumbling  and  falling,  and  rising  again,  over  the  diffi- 
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cutties  that  confront  it,  unless  it  is  growing  under  self-appointed  tasks, 
and  advancing  by  self-found  roads,  we  may  be  only  too  sure  that  in  vaia 
is  the  care  of  the  man  who  builds  the  house  or  the  watchman  who  wakes 
only  to  defend  it.**     (Quoted  by  Barr  Ferree  in  N.  K  School  Journal), 

The  idea  here  presented  is  fundamental  in  education.  The  mind  is 
developed  by  self- activity,  it  acquires  strength  by  the  rational  exercise  of 
its  own  powers.  It  is  said  *'we  learn  to  do  by  doing."  The  mind  ac- 
quires the  power  to  do  by  trying  to  do,  and  in  no  other  way.  Exercise 
is  the  essential  condition  of  mental  growth.  Knowledge  is  valuable  as 
an  end,  but  in  the  process  of  education  it  is  valuable  as  furnishing  the 
material  for  mental  exercise.  True  teaching,  therefore,  does  not  consist 
in  simply  imparting  knowledge,  but  in  imparting  such  knowledge,  and 
imparting  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  excite  healthy  and  vigorous  mental 
activity. 

Teachers  may  help  loo  much  as  well  as  too  little,  and  their  well  meant 
efforts  are  often  misdirected.  There  is  often  too  much  tellings  too  much 
pouring  in  and  not  enough  drawing  out  {educare).  Give  the  pupils  a 
chance  to  think  for  themselves,  help  them,  stimulate  ihem  to  do  it; 
direct  their  efforts  aright.  This  is  no  new  view  of  the  process  of  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  one  that  needs  to  be  strongly  emphasized. 


SaDerintendents  of  Baokingham  and  Aaeusta  Ooanties. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  made  the  following  appointments  of 
superintendents  of  schools : 

A.  J.  Bondurant,  superintendent  of  Buckingham  county,  vice  Wm.  P. 
Ellis,  resigned. 

E.  O.  Peale,  superintendent  of  Augusta  county,  vice  C.  T.  Jordan, 
resigned.  

The  Teacher's  Tenure  of  Position. 

The  Texas  Journal  oj  Education  for  October  contains  quite  a  variety 
of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  school  work.  Among  the  subjects  of 
special  importance  therein  discussed  is  **The  Teacher's  Tenure  of  Posi- 
tion." The  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  this  subject  in  Virginia 
have  undergone  little  or  no  change  since  the  introduction  of  our  public 
school  system,  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Their  main  features  are,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows : 

1.  District  school  boards  have  authority  *'  to  employ  teachers  and  dis- 
miss them  when  delinquent,  inefficient  or  otherwise  unworthy  of  the 
position." 

2.  Every  teacher  applying  for  appointment  must  present  a  certificate 
in  full  force  granted  by  his  county  or  city  superintendent 
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3.  Superintendents  have  authority  to  revoke  certificates  for  good 
cause,  and  such  revocation  works  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Teachers  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  board  or 
superintendent  in  cases  of  removal  or  revocation  of  certificate. 

5.  Boards  of  trustees  must  enter  into  written  contracts  with  teachers  in 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  school  regulations  before  they  enttr  upon  their 
-duHes, 

6.  The  contract  must  be  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  fiw^  months,  and 
specifies,  among  other  things,  the  salary  to  be  paid  the  teacher,  the  time 
of  opening  and  closing  the  school,  etc. ,  etc. 

7.  Warrants  for  teachers'  salaries  are  issued  by  the  district  boards 
monthly. 

In  our  system  the  dismissal  of  teachers  or  revocation  of  certificates  has 
been  of  rare  occurrence.  Fidelity  and  efficiency  n^ed  have  no  fear  of 
displacement,  at  least  within  the  current  year,  and  in  many  of  our  schools 
— notably  so  in  our  cities — teachers  continue  in  the  same  position  year 
after  year.  But  our  laws  and  regulations  make  no  provision  for  perma- 
nence in  the  **  teacher's  tenure  of  position.''  No  board  of  school  trustees 
has  authority  to  employ  teachers  for  more  than  one  term,  hence  no 
teacher  can  have  any  legal  grounds  on  which  to  secure  continued  em- 
ployment year  after  year  in  the  same  school.  As  .a  result  of  this  and 
other  causes,  change  of  teachers  is  far  more  frequent  than  is  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  either  the  schools  or  the  teachers.  Meagre 
salaries  and  uncertain  tenure  of  position  constitute  no  valid  excuse  for 
indifiference  or  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  any  teacher.  But,  surely,  no 
teacher  is  likely  to  have  the  highest  incentive  to  vigorous,  earnest,  zeal- 
ous effort  in  his  work,  and  the  strongest  motive  for  building  up  an  hon- 
orable professional  reputation  in  a  community  when  he  can  have  no 
assurance  of  continuing  in  that  community  beyond  a  single  term.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  profession,  to  lessen  the  induce- 
ment to  thorough  preparation  for  its  responsible  duties,  and  to  increase 
the  tendency  to  change  to  other  steadier  and  more  lucrative  pursuits. 
The  effect  on  the  schools  themselves  is  no  less  deleterious.  It  requires 
some  time  for  a  teaclier  to  become  acquainted  with  his  pupils,  their 
various  temperaments,  capabilities,  degrees  of  advancement,  etc.  Further- 
more, it  is  often  the  case  that  much  needs  to  be  dons  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  parents  in  the  school  and  to  develop  something  of  an  educational 
spirit  in  the  neighborhood.  But  all  these  things,  important  as  they  are, 
will  amount  to  but  little  if  the  teacher,  after  a  five  months'  term,  goes 
elsewhere  and  another  teacher,  after  a  seven  months'  vacation,  takes  his 
place.  Much  that  was  done  will  need  to  be  done  over  again,  and  so  the 
pupils  make  but  little  progress.  Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  these  evils  ? 
Get  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  incompetency  and  inefficiency  in  the  teach- 
ing force.  Then  make  the  teacher's  employment  as  permanent  and  reli- 
able as  is  the  case  in  other  pursuits. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Sdncation  for  fbor  yean 

from  August,  1886.  to  Atigtist,  1890. 

FOR  SALE  AT  STATE  PRICES  BY 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1302  and  1304  Main  Street,  BIOHMGND,  TA. 


Graphic  Copy  Books,  large,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4, 5,  6.  7,  8, 9  (No.  9  is 

a  Spelling  Blank),  at                -            -            -            -  -      |o  la 

Graphic  Copy  Books,  small,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  at       -            -  07 

"       No.  I  Tracing,  at              ...  07 

Magill's  History  of  Virginia,              -            -             -            -  ^ 

Cooke's  History  of  Virginia,       -             -            -             -  -         i  06 

Holmes'  History  of  United  States,    -            -            -            -  i  00 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary,             -            -             -  -            4S 

Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary,             .             ,            -  80 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary,              -             -  -        i  40 

Worcester's  Academic  Dictionary.     -            -             -            -  i  50 

Venable's  First  Lesson  in  Numbers,       -            -             -  -             iS 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,   -            -             .            -  36 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic,      -            -            -             .  -             2S 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic,          -             -             -            -  64 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,             -            -             -  -             6a 

Maury's  Revised  Manual  of  Geography,       -            -            -  i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical  Geography,   -            -             -  -         i  2a 

McGuffey's  Revised  Primer,               ....  09 

McGuffey's  Revised  Speller,       -            ...  -            17 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader,     -            -            -            -  17 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader,      -            -             -  -             3D 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader,                -             -            -  42 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,       -             -            -  -            50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,     -            -          *  -             -  72 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader,          ....  85 

Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Grammar,      -             -            .  42 

Harvey's  Revised  English  Grammar,      -             -            -  .     •       65 

Virginia  Pnblio  School  Be^ster,  76o.,  or  if  sent  by  Mail,  90o.  Cash.    TA 
Begister  is  to  be  nsed  in  all  Pnblio  SohooLs  in  Virginia. 


We  mail  for  $i  each,  Books  of  200  Warrants:  A,  County  school  funds;  B* 
Statb  school  funds ;  C,  District  school  funds.     We  supply  all  the  New  and  Old  pobiic 
school  books,  also  for  private  schools  and  colleges.     The  largest  assortment  of  Lav  and 
Miscellaneous  Books  (new  and  old)  in  Virginia, 
dialogues  of  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  new,  with  prices  sent  free. 
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THXS   FORU 


THE  FORUAit  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles/'  is  a 
«nonthIy  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  including  politics,  edu- 
-cation,  religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  conclu- 
«ons  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
<iiscussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  oifered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
•commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 
-dents  are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  boAc- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
'Carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Porum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL   JOURNAL   CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT, 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  ^5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  $5.00  a  year.  It  is  '*  the  foremost  American  review  "  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  "  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication.*'  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forum. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

'will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 

■ 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 


HOME 


STUDY.    LATIN  and  GREEK 

AT  SIGHT,  use  the  "INTER 
LINEAR  CLASSICS."     Sam- 
pie  page  and  Catalogue  of  School -Books, 
free.    C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No.  (16)  1102 
Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Box  453,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

Can  get  you 

A    DESIRABLE    SITUATION. 

Write  them  for  information. 
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DREWS  TEAST  POWDEB 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 

For  niaing  and  mnking  Light,  Digcitible  Biscuits,  Bread,  Tea  Cake,  Pie«,  Mnffim,  WtfBo, 
Johnny  Cake,  Corn  Bread.  Short  Cake.  Pot  Pics,  Dumplingx,  Boiled  Puddings  and  Bidt- 
wheat.     JC-pound  cans  5  cent'.     Sold  by  Coutitry  Merchants. 

ISIW  MAmiFACTTmilia  CO.,  Baltimne,  Hi. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 
STEEL  PENS 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  WW, 
Na».  303-404-l70-«04. 

ras  UOST  FSSFECT  OF  FENS. 


Agents  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  bone 
and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  imsincB. 
Spare  nomenls  may  be  prolitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacaodes  in  towns  and  dtiei. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO ,  1009  Main  Kmi, 
Richmond,  Va. 

.V.  B. — PIrast  slat€  agt  and  btiiitua  txft- 
rimer.     Naiir  mind  abenl  tending  uamf 
'.  B.  F.y.AC*. 


TTm. 


s^rie^ 


mmtri.    Ubnilnmi.    inn  iHaFrllHib.,^    _^  , 

WnDH  •  HiRnAI  (pu.      SdU  IIHir  on    llflil— lillli 


whole  libracj  ol  nnivenal  knowledfe 
the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  n 
rica  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  > 
high  Euthorily  in  our  leading  college*.  It 
ii  not  for  the  few,  like  Appleton's,  the  Bnl- 
luinic,  or  the  "  Inte<naiiuD>l,"  bal  for  alL 
It  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised  at  ■  cuB 
of  over  |6a,ooo  and  three  years'  labor  ty 
forty  editors,  and  oTcr  z,ooo  renowned  cta- 
iribulors.  Il  is  in  eight  convenient  sized  vcJ- 
umet.  No  father  cart  give  to  hix  child  tf 
school  or  his  son  or  daughter  just  enteriaf 
the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  ti 
more  perminent  benefit.  It  is  an  edncaticB 
supplemcDtary  to  that  of  the  schools. 
Addreu   for   pailicnian,  tcnns   and   dr- 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  ft  CO.. 

1 1  Great  Jones  Sum,  New  Yrafc 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  qRAPHITE 

Ponclla  kn  un«qtiAled  for  (mooth,  taD«h  lead*, 
ir  four  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  (be  Edv 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crudble  Co.,  of  Jem 
doable  the  money. 
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t.  JouKNAL,  and  )«nd  16 
'  City,  N.  J.,  itx  Mmpla  wotk 


EVERETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 
IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Design  and  Best  Workmanship. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC. 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Exposition, 

1IIIA1VI.T  B.  RAMOS  A  CO., 


TTO.  eo3  I^.A.XXvr  strsst, 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  on  hand 

and  at  very  low  rates. 


WILL  BUT  THB   FAVORITB 

singer:^ 

Sewing  Machine 

with  drop  leaf,  fanor  onver,  two 
large  drawers,  with  nickel  rinicn.  and 
a  full  set  of  Attachmentii.  equal  to 
any  Singer  Bfacblne  sold  for  S40 
and  upwards  by  Canvonsom. 
A  week's  trial  in  your  bome,  before  paymentols 
Mked.    Buy  direct  of  the  Manufacturorft.  and  save 
■gents'  profits,  besides  getting  cert  itirfitofi  nf  war- 
rantee for  three  years,  ^end  lor  testimoninis  to 

C(M)PERiTIYE  SEIIHG  liCQIHE  CO., 

S69  SOUTH  llTB  BTBXST.   PHILADELPHIA. 


TEELPENS 

i\re  the  Best 


PAT  THE  FAEIOHT.. 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS—Send  lo  cents  for  in- 
sertion of  your  name  and  address 
in  the  U.  S  Teachers*  Directory.  It  goes 
all  over  the  country,  and  will  bring  hun- 
dreds of  papers,  books,  samples,  chances 
to  make  money,  get  situations,  &c.,  &c. 
ABNER  J.  SMITH, 

Eastwood,  Ky. 


E 
C 
A 
U 
S 
E 

They  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 

Durability,  Evennessof 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History* 

Venable*s  First  Lessons i8  j  Maury's  Elementary  Geography $    60 

Venable*8  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36  Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64  1  Maury *s  Revised  Physical i  ao 

VeDAble's  Mental  Arithmetic 28  1  Holmes'  New  History i  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannpt  be  obuined  of 

local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEOHANT  RODTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    South\vest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Virginia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  Southwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  BaUimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Ifor  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  lime,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

lES/ionisdioisriD  j^yriD  Xj"Z"2sros:BTJi?x>. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  ROAD  IN   THE  SOUTH! 

First-Class  Road-bed,  Steel  Rails,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghoose 
Automatic  Aii-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modem 

Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 
Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 
DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shortest  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering  Places  and 
Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tames  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  auf 
in  Europe  or  America.  Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  psincipal  Ticket  offices.  Bag- 
gage  Cheeked  to  Destination. 


School  Books  used  in  Public  and  Private  Schools 

and  Colleges  of  the  State. 

LarpSM.  Mete  Assortment.  Utieral  Discoiut  to  TeaclifiR. 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS 

629  E.  Bra€td  Streetf  Bichmtrnd,  Va. 


q^BACHBRS    and    PARENTS   should    not 
^  delay  learning  that  the 

BADGER  PRIMART  TABLE 

is  of  marked  utilitj.  The  table  and  its  equipment 
ia  for  Instruction  in  number,  laa^age^  color,  f<»m, 
fto.  The  proof  of  ita  menu  la  the  oonstantljr  is- 
creaaing  demand.  Tablee  made  for  both  home  and 
■cbool  work.  Write  for  ciroulara  to  the  CHMIUNO 
NOVELTY  CO.,  KLwaA,  N.  Y. 
Mention  this  Journal. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

HEWETT'S  PSYCHOLOGY.    (Now  Beady ) 

Elements  of  Psychology,  designed  especially  for  Young  Teachers. 
By  JEdwin  C  Hewitt,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  i2mo.,  Cloth,  192  pp.  Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price, 
85  cents.  . 

This  little  volume  sets  before  the  readier,  in  simpfe  and  corapabt  form,  some  of 
the  leading  facts  of  the  human  mind^ts  power  and  capabilities,  the  laws  that  govern 
its  working  and  growth — and  some  truths  concerning  ways  of  strengthening  and  cul- 
tivating its  powers. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  likely  to  need  the  facts  of  Psychology 
as  a  guide  to  the  praetical  work  of  the  teacher. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.  (Noarly  Beady.) 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  of  McGuf- 
fey's  Alternate  Series.  With  ten  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo.,  Cloth, 
432  pp.    Sample  Copy  knd  Introduction  Price,  60  cents. 

Public  libraries  are  now  so  common  in  connection  with  public  schools  that  it 
becomes  evident  that  one  duty  of  the  schooU  is  to  teach  children  how  to  use  books. 
In  no  way  can  this  he  better  done  than  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The 
selections  in  the  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  have  been  made  with  this  especially  in  view. 
Complete  and  characteristic  compositions  have  l>een  selected  from  the  writings  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  authors,  and  they  are  such  as  have  not  been  chosen  for  other  late 
readers.     The  notes  and  biographical  sketches  are  very  numerous  and  fulL 


"'  While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or  sup- 
plementary reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used 
independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thoussAd  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools,  and 
other  persons  well  qualified*  have  read  and  corrected  advanced  proofs  of  Mc- 
Guffey's  Alternate  Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during  the 
progress  of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaption 
to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  Low  Price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  schools. 

McQUFPEY*S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

Introductory  Price: 

Alternate  First  Reader,  -  $0.12  1  Alternate  Filth  Reader.  ~  $0.50 

Alternate  Second  Reader,  -  .ao  Alternate  Sixth  Reader,  -  .60 

Alternate  Third  Reader,  -  .30  Alternate  Speller,        -  -  .la 

Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  -  .40 

Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  and  Speller,  McGuffey*s 
Natural  History  Readers,  Eclectic  German  Readers,  McGuffey/s  Revised  Readers, 
The  New  Eclectic  Geographies,  Copy- Books,  Histories,  Ray's  and  While's  New 
Arithmetics,  etc.,  with  our  proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  rates,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  i^-pplication. 

?iN  AHTWERP,  mm  &  CO.,  PQDlisiierg,  Cinciniiati,  OHio. 
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SCHOOL  FURNITUEE. 

Having  accepted  the  Agency  for  the  "Andrew^  .M*NtTFACTURiNC  Company,  pf! 
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III. 

Waverley  Hotel, 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  Auj^.  28,  i88p, 

Messrs.  Editors: 

On  the  subject  of  schools,  I  must  say  that  the  most  singular  one 
I  have  met  with  abroad  is  the  Blue  Coat  School  in  London,  legally 
known  as  "Christ's  Hospital,"  which  in  many  respects,  especially  in  the 
liberal  and  complete  care  taken  of  its  boys,  resembles  the  Miller  School 
in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia, 

They,  however,  have  a  uniform  of  blue  cloth,  hence  the  more  common 
name — Blue  Coat  School.  But  the  striking  peculiarity  is  that  the  boys 
wear  no  hats — go  absolutely  bareheaded;  not  because  they  have  no  hat 
with  the  uniform,  but  because  the  hat  is  so  ridiculous  that  the  boys  cannot 
endure  the  fun  made  of  them  on  account  of  it,  and  hence,  no  matter 
where  you  see  these  boys,  whether  on  the  premises  or  in  the  country 
during  vacation,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  they  are  barelegged  and  bare- 
headed in  spite  of  sunshine,  rain,  or  snow. 

The  wearing  of  any  other  hat  than  this  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  founder's  bequest  and  would  forfeit  the  donation,  as  not  only 
the  heirs  of  the  donor,  but  also  the  officers  of  the  government  stand  ready 
with  watchful  eye  to  note  any  non-compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  will. 

One  of  the  best  schools  I  have  seen  is  in  Wrexham,  Wales,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Chester.  It  is  a  church  school.  For  since  the 
Elstablished  Church  is  so  seriously  threatened  with  disestablishment, 
which  they  seem  to  think  must  come  in  the  near  future,  both  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  have  awakened  to  new  life,  and  as  a  necessity  for  self-preser- 
vation, they  are  training  the  rising  generation  not  only  to  a  goodly  edu- 
cation, but  to  a  love  of  their  Church  and  its  ordinances  ;  and  so  eager 
are  they  to  get  hold  of  the  children  and  begin  their  early  training  that 
they  take  them  at  a  very  tender  age ;  some  that  I  saw  were  not  over 
four  or  five  years  old,  too  young  to  be  taught  any  lessons  except  manual 
exercises,  marching  and  the  habit  of  obedience.     The  mothers  are  glad 
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to  have  their  children  cared  for  temporarily,  especially  if  they  themselves 
have,  during  the  school  hours,  to  work  in  factories,  as  is  often  the  case. 

The  new  and  tasteful  buildings  for  this  school  are  admirable  in  every 
respect,  especially  in  the  improved  appliances  and  in  the  means  for  giving 
religious  instruction  by  Scriptural  pictures  and  designs. 

In  this  church  school,  of  course,  they  pay  great  attention  to  religious 
instruction  ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that,  in  all  ih^ public  as  well  dsprroaU 
schools  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  they  take  great  pains  to  impart 
** religious  knowledge''  In  the  public  schools  that  I  visited  in  Glasgow, 
special  provision  was  made  in  the  schedule  of  every  grade  for  "Scripture 
lessons''  and  '^religious  knowledge." 

In  America  we  are  confronted  with  a  strong  and  perhaps  increasing 
sentiment  to  exclude  the  Bible  and  with  it,  of  course,  religious  instruction 
from  our  public  schools. 

Then  plainly  our  denominational  schools  and  colleges  must  carry  on 
that  all-important  work,  or  we  are  in  danger  of  perishing  as  a  Christian 
nation  for  want  of  proper  religious  and  moral  training. 

Let  us  note  a  few  facts  about  the  Public  School  in  Glasgow,  at  6i 
Montrose  street,  and  take  this  one  by  which  to  judge  of  others  : 

This  school  opens  August  12. 

Wm.  Adam,  M.  A.,  Head  Master,  assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  certifi- 
cated Masters  and  Mistresses. 

School  Hours:  9:15  to  12:15;  1:15  to  4  (5!  hours).  Younger  pupils 
have  shorter  hours.  Scholars  examined  by  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in 
all  branches. 

Infants — Class  I  and  II~Fee,  4s.  per  quarter. 
"  Class  III — Fee,  5s.  per  quarter. 

Junior  Department — Fee,  6s.,  7s.  and  8s.  per  quarter. 

Senior  Department — Fee,  los.,  iis.  and  12s.  per  quarter. 

(Specimen  of  Rules.) 

1.  As  Home  Exercises  are  prescribed  only  on  work  that  has  been  care- 
fully gone  over  in  school,  it  is  desired  that  pupils  be  left  to  perform  them 
entirely  by  themselves. 

2.  No  Prize  or  Certificate  will  be  awarded  until  the  Head  Master  has 
certified  as  to  the  uniform  good  conduct  of  the  pupil. 

The  Board  intend  that  each  Prize  or  Certificate  shall  be  evidence  of 
the  thorough  good  conduct  of  the  scholar  who  receives  it. 

The  classes  are  also  to  be  taught  Religious  Knowledge,  Drawing, 
Sewing,  and  Vocal  Music. 

These  courses  qualify  for  the  University  (of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh). 

The  girls  are  taught  Needle  work,  Music  on  the  Piano,  and  Lessm 
in  Cookery. 
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The  most  peculiar  case  of  mixed  languages,  or  rather  I  should  say  of 
two  distinct  languages,  we  find  in  that  young,  but  interesting  country,  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium,  independent  since  1830,  and  made  up  of  two  dis- 
tinct races,  the  Flemish,  speaking  their  own  peculiar  tongue,  and  the 
French,  speaking  theirs. 

French  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  yet  you  find  all  the  laws,  reg- 
ulations and  public  notices  both  in  French  and  in  Flemish,  printed  the 
one  under  the  other. 

The  Flemish,  like  the  English,  is  a  Teutonic  language,  and  being  so 
strikingly  like  the  English  I  give  a  specimen  of  the  notices  as  I  copied 
them  in  the  railway  station  at  Brussels: 

II  est  defendu  de  traverser  les  voies. 
Het  is  verboden  over  het  spoor  te  gaan. 
It  IS  forbidden  over  the  track  to  go. 

Also  this:  (I  omit  the  French)  : 

Het  is  verboden  deze  deur  uit  te  gaan. 
//  is  forbidden  this  door  out  to  go. 

The  sign  over  the  door  of  the  restaurant  read  thus  : 

Restaurant. 

Spys-zaal. 

{Foody(,hail,) 

The  result  is  that  in  the  public  schools  both  languages  are  taught. 

In  Antwerp  the  common  people,  mainly  Flemish,  rarely  speak  French, 
and  the  traveller  is  much  bothered  till  he  reaches  Brussels,  where  every- 
body, from  the  messenger  boy  up  to  the  highest  official,  seems  to  know 
French. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  hear  the  Multiplication  Table  said  in  French 
and  then  in  Flemish. 

All  the  public  schools  in  Great  Britain  are  inspected  by  her  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  act.  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  dread 
with  which  they  are  regarded,  more  as  detectives  than  as  co-operalors. 

I  could  but  contrast  the  fear,  which  the  Inspector  inspires,  with  that 
candid,  full  and  open  co-operation  that  we  in  Richmond  receive  from  our 
Superintendent,  who,  though  quick  enough  to  see  faults  and  ready  to 
make  suggestions  as  well  as  to  give  directions,  is  always  welcome  by 
both  Principal  and  teachers,  because  he  comes  not  as  a  detective,  but  as 
a  friend  zealous  of  the  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

Middle  school  education  is  not,  as  a  general  thing,  well  organized  in 
England  ;  yet  Rugby  School  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  England.  Under  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  fourteen  years*  administration 
as  Head  Master  such  a  high  sense  of  fidelity  to  duty,  and  so  true  a  reli- 
gious spirit  were  imparted  to  all  those  who  came  into  its  atmosphere  as 
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students  thai  it  gave  an  impetus  such  as  was  never  before  known  to  the 
work  of  education. 

Dr.  Arnold  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Rugby  to  have  a 
large  number  of  students,  but  that  it  was  necessary  that  every  bey  there 
should  do  his  duly,  and  this  was  his  inflexible  rule,  that  a  boy  must  either 
study  or  leave  Rugby. 

In  Dr.  Arnold's  day  they  had  330  students — now  they  have  440— have 
had  as  many  as  502  at  Rugby.  With  its  splendid  play -grounds,  gymna- 
sium, workshop,  mu.seum,  and  every  appliance  needed,  what  a  grand 
school !     What  a  picture  we  have  of  it  in  Tom  Brown's  School  Days ! 

The  great  ma&:ter  has  passed  away,  but  his  recumtient  statue  in  the 
chapel  and  a  similar  one  near  by  to  his  beloved  pupil.  Dean  Stanley 
(little  Arthur),  stand  as  memorials  of  these  two  grand  lives,  and  as  con- 
stant reminders  to  the  yot|th  of  England  that — 

'*  Not  once  or  twice  in  their  fair  Island's  story 
The  path  of  Duty  was  the  path  to  Glory." 

But  simply  mentioning  Eton  College,  from  whose  antique  spires  the 
visitor  beholds  that  grandest  of  palaces  (Windsor  Casde),  William  Penn's 
house,  and  Stoke  Pogis  church,  the  scene  ol  Gray's  Elegy  ;  also  omit- 
ting with  reluctance  Harrow,  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  other  schoob, 
we  must  pass  on  to  consider  the  two  singularly  unique  universities  of 
England — the  one  at  Cambridge,  about  57  miles  N.  E.  of  London,  and 
the  other  at  Oxford,  63  miles  N.  W.  of  London. 

Their  mixed  architecture  exhibits,  as  in  some  of  the  old  churches,  the 
gradual  transition  from  the  earliest  style  down  to  the  most  modern. 

Cambridge  University  is  a  collection  of  seventeen  complete  and  disMnct 
colleges,  with  two  thousand  siudents,  gathered  into  one  town  of  about 
thirty  thousand  people.  It  has  its  Pitt  Press,  its  Museums  of  Zoology,  of 
Mineralogy,  its  Botanic  Gardens,  and  its  Senate  House  where  the  d^rees 
are  conferred. 

If  there  be  any  difference  at  all  in  the  claims  and  character  of  these 
two  great  Universities  (Cambridge  and  Oxford),  it  may  perhaps  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  Cambridge,  the  college  of  Newton,  Bacon 
and  Whewell,  is  somewhat  more  devoted  to  the  sciences,  while  Oxford,  the 
college  of  such  men  as  Wicklifte,  Whately,  Arnold,  Gladstone  and  Ruskin, 
is  rather  clerical  and  classical. 

Both  very  different  in  the  plan  of  organization  and  government  from 
other  foreign  universities ;  for  example,  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
consist,  like  our  University  of  Virginia,  of  a  single  college,  while  Oxford, 
with  its  twenty-three  colleges  and  twenty-five  hundred  students,  is  gov- 
erned by  four  hundred  regents  ;  but  the  House  of  Convocation,  consist- 
ing of  the  M.  A's.  and  D.  C.  L's.  to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  elects, 
as  does  a  similar  organization  at  Cambridge,  two  members  each  to  repre- 
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sent  their  interests  in  the  British  Parliament,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar 
advantage  over  any  other  institution  in  the  world. 

And  yet  Scotland — grand  as  she  really  is  on  account  of  the  character 
of  her  people — no  wonder  that  Scott  was  so  proud  of  old  Scotia  and 
made  her  great  in  song  and  story — ^is  by  no  means  behind  in  the  great 
work  of  collegiate  education.  For,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of 
the  city  of  London,  Scotland  has  two  universities  (Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow) with  about  five  thousand  students  in  attendance.  The  Edinburgh 
University  alone  has  thirty-five  hundred  and  sixty-one  students. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  one  question,  and  I  have  done. 

In  America  I  am  sure  we  are  quite  up  to  the  intellectual  standard  in 
our  methods  of  education ;  are  we  as  fully  up  to  the  moral  standard  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  O.  English. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Sohool-Room  Effort. 


Notwithstanding  the  many  excellent  books,  periodicals,  and  "helps" 
on  teaching,  there  are  many  of  our  teachers  who  do  not  consider  that 
work  done  in  the  school-room  is  work  done  for  eternity.  **  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  is  a  maxim  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in 
years  that  are  past.  What  are  you,  my  dear  fellow-laborers,  doing  in 
your  school-room  ?  Do  you  realize  your  privileges  and  responsibilities? 
Have  you  zeal  and  knowledge,  patience  and  perseverance,  and  a  heart 
filled  with  kindness  and  forbearance?  Is  your  standard  unfurled,  display- 
ing the  word  "  Excelsior,"  or  does  it  lie  trailing  in  the  dust  of  forgotten 
resolves  ?  Are  you  earnest^  enthusiastic^  interested  in  your  work  ?  Do 
you  seek  by  persistent  efforts  to  educate — unfold,  develop — all  the  facul- 
ties of  your  pupils ;  to  train  for  future  usefulness  their  moral,  mental  and 
physical  natures?  These  are  questions  which  every  teacher  should 
weigh  and  consider.  Think  of  the  vast  influence  exerted  by  the  seven  or 
eight  thousand  teachers  in  our  public  free  schools  of  Virginia  alone  I 

"  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling. 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time ; 
In  an  age,  on  ages  telling — 
To  be  living  is  sublime." 

Yet  how  much  more  sublime  it  is  to  be  doing ;  and,  "  still  achieving, 
still  pursuing,  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait."  Ours  is  a  noble  work,  requir- 
ing peculiar  fitness  and  a  daily  preparation  for  its  manifold  duties. 
Seeing  that  the  great  need  is  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  our  teachers, 
let  us,   by  better  work,  raise  the  standard  of  our  profession,  which  is 
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slredidy  too /ow,  **Asis  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  Sympathize, 
help  and  encourage  your  pupils  to  do  their  best.  A  cheerful,  pleasant, 
painstaking  teacher  has  a  reflex  influence  on  her  pupib ;  interest  begets 
interest,  and  under  such  a  leader  the  spirit  of  progress  pervades  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school-room.  S.  M.  Q. 

Spotsylvania  County,   Va. 


Elementary  Composition  in  High  Schools. 

S.   THURBER,    BOSTON. 

In  case  the  secondary  teacher  of  English  finds  his  proper  work  thwarted 
by  the  lack  of  preparation  in  his  pupils,  he  must  postpone  everything  to 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  ground.  If  the  primary  work  has  not  been  done 
for  him,  he  must  do  it  himself.  The  foundations  of  good  writing  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  pursue  the  study  of  composi- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  rhetoric  with  pupils  who  have  never  been 
trained  to  care  in  spelling  and  punctuation.  Some  things  must  be  taken 
for  granted  in  the  secondary  schools,  just  as  they  must  in  life  generally. 
It  is  no  praise  to  spell  common  words  correctly,  but  it  is  a  humiliation 
and  a  disgrace  to  spell  them  wrong.  If  the  high  school  pupil's  essay 
abounds  in  mistakes  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  the  teacher  cannot  take 
it  into  the  range  of  rhetorical  criticism.  It  must  be  dealt  with  on  the 
plane  of  the  spelling-book  or  the  grammar. 

The  high  school  teacher  will  naturally  aim  to  read  all  that  his  pupils 
write  :  that  is,  he  will  require  of  them  no  more  than  he  can  read.  He 
will  examine  their  work  carefully,  to  see  in  what  stage  of  development 
they  are,  in  order  that  his  own  procedures  may  be  rightly  adjusted  to  the 
actual  conditions.  Doubtless  it  happens  sometimes  that  the  first  high 
school  year  is  partly  wasted  for  the  lack  of  a  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
teacher  into  the  fitness  of  his  classes  for  the  work  which  he  contemplates. 
He  cannot  afford  to  omit  this  personal  inspection  of  his  pupils*  habits  of 
writing.  It  will  not  do  to  take  anything  for  granted.  It  is  well  known 
that  young  men,  even,  reach  college  in  a  state  of  immaturity  as  to  their 
power  and  skill  in  expression,  which  astonishes  college  oflicers  and 
prompts  them  to  cry  out  against  the  training  these  youth  have  had  in 
school. 

That  the  work  of  the  high  school  in  English  is  so  poorly  done,  as  col- 
lege instructors  know  it  to  be,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  of  good 
English  in  the  teachers,  but  to  their  laxity  of  method,  and  especially  to 
the  easy-going  habit  of  allowing  pupil's  English  to  be  written  and  then  to 
pass  without  ocular  inspection.     A   teacher  who  simply  listens  to  the 
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reading  of  a  composition  knows  but  little  about  it.  When  a  large  number 
of  these  papers  come  in  at  once,  there  is  great  temptation  to  examine 
them  superficially,  or  even  not  at  all.  The  reading  of  compositions  in 
class  is  of  little  avail  except  as  furnishing  opportunity  for  criticism  of 
expressions  whose  faultiness  is  patent  to  the  ear  of  a  listener. 

Just  as  college  instructors  examine  and  report  to  us  the  condition  of 
applicants  as  to  skill  in  writing  English,  so  should  we  do  by  pupils  sent  us 
from  the  primary  schools.  Hfow  we  are  to  begin  our  instruction  in  the 
art  of  expression  depends  wholly  on  the  question,  where  we  are  to  begin. 

The  point  in  doubt  is  not  usually  how  much  the  pupils  know,  but  how 
well  trained  are  they  in  correct  habits.  The  question  is  not  whether  they 
can  and  will  spell  isolated  words  correctly,  when  startled,  as  it  were,  into 
thought  on  the  spelling  :  but  whether  they  have  an  abiding  ambition  to 
appear  well  in  their  writing,  and  whether  this  ambition  has  been  nursed 
in  them  so  long  that  it  has  developed  into  fixed  habits  that  may  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  themselves  without  perpetual  admonition.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  pupils  know  that  each  sentence  should  begin  with  a 
capital  and  be  followed  by  a  period,  but  whether  they  use  capitals  and 
periods  with  unvarying  accuracy.  The  question  is  not  whether  they 
know  many  things,  but  whether  they  know  when  they  do  not  know,  and 
are  moved  by  an  irresistible  inner  prompting  to  use  dictionaries  and  other 
sources  of  knowledge  when  the  need  arises. 

The  case  may  occur  that  pupils  entering  a  high  school  appear  strangely 
apathetic  about  their  appearance  in  their  English  writing,  and  need  sharp 
stimulus  of  some  kind  to  make  them  realize  that  the  teacher  is  thoroughly 
following  out  their  careless  writing,  and  will  surely  bring  school  discipline 
to  bear  upon  them  for  negligence  in  this  duty.  It  is  manifestly  wrong  for 
a  high  school  teacher  to  pass  condemnatory  judgment  on  the  work  of  the 
preceding  schools,  where,  doubtless,  extenuating  circumstances  could  be 
shown  to  account  for  a  considerable  degree  of  apparent  laches.  But  the 
apathetic  habit  in  pupils  is  so  unnatural  to  youth  that  its  existence  must 
be  accounted  for  in  some  way,  and  in  this  case  it  seems  unavoidable  to 
refer  it  to  the  practice  that  is  said  to  be  common  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  not  examining  pupils'  work.  If  it  is  indeed  the  case  that 
the  earlier  teachers  of  our  youth  have  accustomed  themselves  to  such  a 
practice,  it  will  account  for  more  evils  than  merely  the  one  of  slovenly 
writing. 

The  teacher  who  exacts  of  his  pupils  the  composition  of  English  themes 
and  then  omits  to  read  these  themes,  is,  of  couse,  not  thereby  teaching 
English  at  all.  If  he  selects,  or  takes  by  lot,  two  or  three  out  of  many, 
and  comments  upon  these,  leaving  the  rest  untouched,  the  case  is  not 
much  better.     Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  certainty  in  the  pupil's 
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mind,  the  absolute  foreknowledge  that  his  work  is  to  be  scrutinized>  its 
fauhs  brought  to  light  and  reproved,  and  his  own  school  status  to  be 
determined,  here  also,  as  in  other  things,  by  his  performance.  What  the 
teacher  neglects  the  pupil  will  neglect.  This  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
school -keeping,  as  no  teacher  will  deny.  For  such  neglect  the  teacher 
may  plead  lack  of  time,  and  thus  relieve  himself  from  personal  censure. 
But  the  effects  remain  always  the  same,  lamentable  apathy  inbred  and  at 
last  well  nigh  ineradicable. 

It  the  habit  of  making  anything  do  in  their  written  exercises  shows 
itself  in  pupils  who  yet  care  for  their  appearance  in  their  oral  deliverances 
in  class,  the  high  school  teacher's  first  care  must  be  to  get  rid  of  thb  dead- 
ness  of  ambition  by  concentrating  his  efforts  upon  composition,  even 
though  literature  and  elocution  receive  for  a  while  less  attention.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  their  English  writing  must 
be  at  once  reduced  to  a  small  minority  who  cannot  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  a  good  public  spirit.  That  there  will  not  remain  a  small 
residuum  of  intractables  is  not  pretended.  But  these  should  be  the 
intractables  in  other  departments  as  well.  The  presence  of  a  few  such 
laggards  is  a  perennial  fact  in  all  classes,  and  teachers  know  how  to  make 
their  account  with  them.  But  the  public  sentiment  of  the  class  must  make 
for  excellence.  If  not  alacrity  and  gaiety  of  heart,  at  any  rate  sturdy 
resolution  and  energetic  effort,  must  become  the  note  of  the  composition 
exercise. 

To  bring  such  results  to  pass  is  not  altogether  easy.  If  the  teacher  of 
English  has  many  pupils,  he  will  have,  unless  he  guards  against  such  a 
catastrophe,  so  much  written  work  thrown  upon  him  that  he  cannot  veaA 
it  all,  nor  could  read  it  all  were  the  days  twice  as  long  and  his  nerves  and 
his  eyes  twice  as  enduring.  Against  this  imposition  he  must  strictly  pro- 
tect himself. 

Many  are  the  devices  that  may  be  used  to  improve  the  composition 
work  in  the  earlier  high  school  classes.  The  points  to  be  kept  in  view 
are :  to  exact  mental  effort  and  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  to  leave  the  teacher  time  to  read  every  paper  and  to  note  every 
elementary  fault  in  it.  Suppose  the  method  indicated  below  be  given  a 
trial : 

Announce  to  the  class,  two  or  three  days  in  advance,  that  on  such  a  day 
they  will  write  a  little  composition ;  and  do  not  leave  them  in  doubt  about 
the  topics  on  which  they  are  to  write.  For  instance,  tell  them  to  describe 
something  they  know  from  their  own  direct  observation — something  they 
saw  this  summer,  for  example.  Forbid  them  to  recount  anything  they 
have  read.  They  will  commit  things  to  memory  if  you  do  not  head  them 
off.     Forbid  them  to  write  on  any  school  theme.     In  short,  the  material 
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for  their  exercise  must  be  got  from  their  own  experience.  It  must  not 
have  been  conveyed  to  them  already  in  language.  Give  them  specimens 
of  the  kind  of  subjects  they  are  to  choose  and  of  the  kind  they  are  to 
avoid.  Thus  you  will  leave  them  some  responsibility  for  choosing  what 
they  will  write  about. 

In  the  above  suggestions  as  to  themes,  it  is  intended  only  to  show  a 
good  way  of  drawing  the  limitations  for  any  given  occasion.  On  another 
occasion  some  topic  from  the  range  of  reading  may  be  in  place.  Here, 
again,  careful  precautions  are  necessary  to  secure  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  originality  and  personal  interest  in  the  subject. 

Having  secured  an  understanding  as  to  the  kind  of  topic  to  be  chosen^ 
explain  to  the  class  that  they  will  have  a  certain  number  of  minutes— say 
ten  or  twelve — in  which  to  write  the  composition,  under  your  eye,  on  the 
appointed  day.  Tell  them  they  may  have  one  page  of  ruled  letter  paper 
on  which  to  write,  and  must  on  no  account  turn  the  leaf  to  write  on  the 
other  side.  You  thus  limit  them  in  quantity  and  in  time,  you  secure  con- 
centration of  effort  on  a  minute  area  of  work,  and  you  prevent  dawdling. 
Each  pupil  must  come  somewhere  near  filling  his  page. 

These  preliminaries  being  fully  explained,  you  go  on  to  direct  the  class 
to  take  as  a  home  lesson— if  in  your  school  economy  you  have  home  les- 
sons— on  that  very  day,  the  writing  of  the  first  draft  of  their  composition. 
This  they  must  do  wi^h  all  possible  care.  They  must  consult  their  dic- 
tionaries* about  every  word  as  to  whose  spelling  or  meaning  they  can 
raise  any  doubt.  They  must  consider  where  paragraphs  can  best  be 
divided.  They  must  decide  on  the  punctuation,  and  if  they  are  in  doubt 
about  any  point,  they  must  pursue  you  or  any  other  competent  accessible 
Mentor,  to  have  their  doubt  resolved.  Then  they  must  rewrite  their 
draft,  and  view  it  from  every  possible  standpoint — spelling,  punctuation, 
capitals,  paragraphing,  expression. 

To  secure  this  preliminary  study  is  the  all-important  thing.  It  is,  also, 
for  obvious  reasons,  important  that  the  class  shall  not  bring  you,  as  a  final 
exercise,  the  result  of  this  home  polishing.  They  must  store  in  their 
minds,  at  least  for  a  season,  the  results  of  their  meditation,  their  research, 
their  consultation  of  friends. 

When  the  hour  comes  for  the  school  exercise,  give  each  pupil  a  half 
sheet  of  the  proper  paper.  This  paper  should  not  be  of  too  cheap  a  sort, 
and  the  ruling  should  be  wide.  You  are  to  read  this  mass  of  manuscript, 
and  you  must  use  every  precaution  against  spattering  of  ink  and  crowding 
of  words.  Liberal  spacing  of  the  lines  conduces  greatly  to  ease  in  read- 
ing.    A  good  paper  helps,  also,  in  the  same  direction. 

The  class  should  now  feel,  after  all  this  preparation,  that  something 
important  impends.      Do  not  let  them  drop  from  this  wholesome  state  of 
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mind  into  baneful  indifference.  You  set  them  writing  by  your  watch, and 
you  see  to  it  that  no  pupil  can  possibly  practise  the  dishonesty  of  usioj^ 
the  home  draft  from  which  to  copy.  Each  writes  from  the  prepared  state 
of  mind  which  your  directions  should  have  secured.  When  the  time  is 
up,  ail  must  stop  writing  unless  they  are-  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence. 
You  give  five  minutes  more  for  revision  of  the  work  and  for  finishing  the 
last  sentence. 

These  papers  are  very  short.  The  teacher  can  read  them  rapidly  with- 
out omitting  any  points.  The  best  ones  are  read  as  easily  and  quickly 
as  so  much  print.  The  inferior  ones  need  more  time.  Comment  on  the 
faulty  papers  the  next  day  in  the  class,  without  naming  the  derdict  indi- 
viduals. Praise  the  good  papers,  and  privately  tell  the  writers  of  the  bad 
ones  that  their  turn  will  come  yet. 

Of  course  the  skeptical  old  teacher  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  giving  to 
pupils  such  minute  directions  as  to  what  to  do  at  home,  as  if  there  were 
any  assurance  that  they  would  do  it.  But  several  considerations  will  soon 
be  found  that  will  weigh  with  the  pupil  to  make  him  do  what  he  is  asked 
If  he  does  his  writing  in  the  class  sufficiently  well,  no  question  will,  o 
course,  arise.  If. he  still  does  poor  work,  the  presumption  is  that  he  hai 
neglected  his  preparation,  and  in  this  case  he  may  be  required  to  bring 
his  home  drafts,  that  you  may  see  that  he  has  made  them.  He  will  surely 
be  left  in  the  rear  if  he  does  not  do  it,  and  will  soon  find  this  out  if  the 
teacher  is  in  earnest. 

The  procedures  above  described  give  the  pupil  all  possible  opportunity 
to  write  correct  English,  and  require  him  to  carry  his  points  in  his  mem- 
ory for  a  season.  The  chances  for  avoiding  every  possible  error  of  the 
grosser  sort,  as  in  spelling,  are  so  lavishly  given,  that  it  becomes  right  to 
announce  any  such  blunder  as  fatal  to  the  acceptableness  of  the  exercise. 
Whatever  means  the  custom  of  the  school  suggests  should  be  supplied  to 
stigmatize,  in  the  given  circumstances,  such  an  exercise  as  a  failure.  It 
will  not  do  to  dally  with  the  assumed  natural  deficiency  of  any  individual 
in  this  particular. 

Naturally,  every  one  who  wields  the  pen  is  liable  to  slip  and  lapse,  how- 
ever much  he  knows.  But  it  surpasses  belief  that  any  intelligent  user  of 
the  pen  should  be  unable  to  detect  his  own  casual  errors,  full  opportunity 
being  given  for  revision  and  correction.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  lo 
insert  omitted  letters  and  words  by  means  of  the  caret,  and  to  strike  oat 
chance  excrescences  by  neat  lines  drawn  through  the  superfluous  parts. 
They  had  better  not  scratch  their  paper.  Their  knives  are  dull  and  they 
lack  the  skill  to  make  a  neat  job  of  it. 

The  opportunity  for  self- correction  is  an  important  feature  of  such  an 
exercise.     Close  scrutiny  of  one's  own  work  is  as  good  as  more  writing. 
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In  fact,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  a  faulty  paper  is  to  hand  it  back  for  the 
writer  to  correct.  Sometimes  he  cannot  find  the  error  at  first,  and  hints 
that  you  are  mistaken.  Then  it  grows  interesting,  and  other  youthful 
eyes  join  in  the  search.  A  good  laugh  makes  that  particular  blunder 
memorable  to  a  whole  class. 

For  attaining  the  most  rudimentary  correctness  in  writing  English,  short 
exercises  are  not  only  as  good  as  long  ones — they  are  better.  What  is 
wanted  is,  close  attention  confined  to  a  small  field  of  operations.  Pupils 
often  have  too  much  fluency  in  writing — that  is,  in  writing  with  disregard 
of  form.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  matters  of  pedagogy,  the  Hesiodic  **the 
half  is  more  than  the  whole,"  is  applicable. 

The  composition  teacher  has  natural  enemies  enough  in  the  other 
teachers  without  making  enemies  of  his  pupils.  These  at  least  must  co- 
operate with  him,  and  absolutely  must  be  kept  out  of  the  slough  of  apathy. 
The  other  teachers  will  be  seen  examining  in  all  departments  by  means  of 
written  papers.  They  will  be  seen  arranging  for  extra  time,  that  their 
pupils  may  write  as  much  as  possible,  and  will  give  provocation  for  hurry 
by  setting  questions  that  require  for  their  answering  all  the  writing  that 
can  be  done  at  a  rapid  rate  of  work.  These  conditions  are  unfavorable 
to  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  English.  The  English  teacher  can  only 
look  on.  Qu*y  /aire  f  What  would  the  Latin  teacher  say  if  all  other 
teachers  required  answers  in  Latin,  and  took  no  note,  or  but  small  note, 
of  the  kind  of  Latin  in  which  they  came  ?  The  simple  fact  is,  that  pupils 
write  English  for  all  their  teachers.  The  great  bulk  of  what  is  thus  writ- 
ten cannot  be  read  by  the  English  teacher  at  all.  The  teachers  for  whom 
it  is  written  rarely  read  it  with  an  eye  to  its  English.  If  throuorh  any 
dreadful  haze  of  language  the  correct  chemistry  or  history  can  be  dis- 
cerned dimly  shining  through,  the  teacher  of  chemistry  or  history  is 
content.     "  What  recks  it  then  ?     What  need  they?     They  are  sped." 

These  considerations  suggest  that  either  all  teachers  should  co-operate 
with  the  teacher  of  English  by  noting  and  bringing  within  the  school  dis- 
cipline the  faults  of  their  pupils  in  writing  on  their  respective  subjects,  or 
that  the  functions  of  the  English  teacher  should  be  merged  in  all  the 
other  departments.  In  the  latter  case  each  teacher  would  be  a  teacher  of 
his  department  and  a  teacher  of  English.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  have 
some  one  peculiarly  and  specially  interested  in  pupil's  writing ;  yet  a 
great  gain  would  be  secured  for  the  schools  if  all  the  teachers  should  be 
expected  to  feel  a  pride,  not  only  in  answers  technically  correct  as  to 
matter,  but  also  correct  and  beautiful  as  to  expression. 

The  contention  of  this  paper  has  been,  that  indifference  in  the  pupil  as 
to  his  English  must  be  overcome  by  the  visible  earnestness  and  unceasing 
vigilance  of  the  teacher ;  that  written  compositions,  in  the  case  especially 
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of  the  younger  high  school  pupils,  should  be  short,  intense  in  quality, 
and  immediately  read  and  commented  on  ;  that  the  pupils  should  always 
know  to  a  certainty  that  their  work  is  to  be  read  with  close  scrutiny ;  that 
pupils  should  be  habituated  to  refer  to  dictionaries  for  information,  to 
become  sure  that  they  are  right,  and  never  trust  to  luck  ;  that  ignorance 
of  tie  fundamentals  of  good  writing  is  in  a  high  school  pupil  intolerable. 
Tk^  Academy, 

Oommon  Sense  in  the  Sobool-Boom. 

BY   MARGAKET  W.    SUTHERLAND. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show  that  common  sense  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  in  life  ;  and  that  persons  who  possess  other  good 
qualities  in  no  mean  degree  seem  to  be  somewhat  destitute  of  this  pre- 
eminently useful  characteristic.  It  is  a  remark  to  which  our  ears  are  not 
entirely  unaccustomed,  ''  He  is  a  learned  man,  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
much  common  sense.*' 

I  have  thought  that  we  could  define  common  sense  as  quick  and  accu- 
rate reasoning  concerning  every  day  affairs.  But  the  definition,  while 
including  much  that  belongs  to  common  sense,  does  not  seem  to  define  it 
perfectly,  because  reasoning  is  so  capable  of  improvement  by  cultivation, 
and  some  persons  seem  to  be  endowed  by  nature  with  common  sense. 
But  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  we  do  not  have  to  define  everything 
that  we  can  cognize. 

The  pre-eminent  success  of  some  teachers  is  due  largely  to  their  com- 
mon sense  ;  and  the  lamentable  failure  of  some  others  who,  perhaps,  have 
fine  scholarship  and  a  pleasant  disposition,  is  due  to  their  lack  of  it.  The 
ength  of  time  which  some  superintendents  are  able  to  hold  their  positions 
is  due  to  the  common  sense  they  show  in  dealing  with  their  school  boards 
and  other  patrons  of  the  school.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  any  low 
truckling  for  position  which  is  unworthy  of  manhood  :  but  that  straight- 
forward way  in  which  a  man  can  adhere  to  the  right,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  wisely  refrains  from  antagonizing  those  whose  support  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  his  plans. 

Every  summer  while  I  am  engaged  in  my  institute  work,  I  find  that  the 
number  of  teachers  who  are  doing  excellent  work  in  ungraded  schools, 
who  are  really  doing  more  good  supplementary  reading  than  is  done  in 
some  of  our  city  schools,  is  growing  larger.  Many  of  these  teachers  arc 
succeeding  in  doing  so  much  for  their  schools  through  the  common  sense 
they  show  in  managing  school  directors  ;  through  the  common  sense  they 
show  in  bringing  about  reforms  wisely,  and  not  by  rushing  into  them  with 
a  headstrong  recklessness  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  deter  prudent  mes 
from  a  course  they  might  otherwise  be  led  to  adopt. 
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But  it  is  of  common  sense  in  the  school-room  that  we  wish  specially  to 
speak.  For,  seriously,  we  are  afraid  that  there  is  one  place  where  it  is 
about  to  be  driven  out  by  the  very  thing  which  we  have  coveted  for 
teachers — professional  zeal.  It  is  not  common  sense  when  ground  is 
already  ploughed  to  plough  it  over  again  because  the  farmer  should 
plough  before  he  sows.  It  is  not  common  sense  when  the  room  has  al- 
ready been  swept  for  the  housekeeper  to  sweep  it  over  again  because  the 
room  must  be  swept  before  it  is  dusted.  It  is  not  common  sense,  if  it  has 
rained  all  day  and  all  nature  is  refreshed  thereby,  to  use  the  hose  to  water 
the  grass  because  it  is  our  custom  to  do  so  every  evening.  It  is  not 
common  sense  because  we  have  learned  in  a  normal  school  or  at  a 
teachers'  institute  how  to  teach  the  primary  colors,  to  spend  our  time  in 
teaching  d/ue  to  children  that  have  for  a  long  time  known  "  the  grass  to 
be  green  and  the  sky  to  be  blue**  ;  to  teach  red  to  children  who  have 
known  and  admired  it  almost  from  very  babyhood.  The  common  sense 
way  would  be  to  find  out  how  many  children  did  not  know  the  colors  and 
teach  them  what  we  want  them  to  know.  Or  if  we  want  the  colors  known 
as  primary  colors,  to  teach  that  name,  and  the  proper  order  of  giving 
them  ;  things  which  most  probably  are  not  known. 

If  the  children  know  one  and  know  ^o^  we  should  not  teach  that  which 
is  already  known,  no  matter  how  beautiful  a  method  we  may  have  for 
presenting  these  numbers.  Common  sense  demands  that  we  adapt  our 
teaching  to  the  children,  and  not  that  we  try  to  adapt  the  children  to  our 
preconceived  ideas  of  how  subjects  should  be  presented,  from  their  very 
elements  through  their  most  complicated  combinations.  In  short,  com- 
mon sense  demands  that  under  all  circumstances  we  find  out  what  our 
pupils  know,  and  what  mental  growth  they  have  attained,  and  not  waste 
our  time  in  teaching  them  what  they  already  know,  or  in  training  them 
to  a  mental  stature  they  have  already  reached,  because,  forsooth,  we  have 
learned  how  to  lead  them  up  to  that  point.  Common  sense  forbids  our 
venturing  outdoors  in  winter  weather,  when  the  mercury  is  ranging  in  the 
neighborhood  of  zero,  in  French  muslin  dress  and  slippers  ;  but  common 
sense  does  not  demand  that  because  we  select  flannel  or  broadcloth  for 
such  weather,  that  we  are  all  to  wear  blue  or  all  to  wear  black,  or  I  am 
to  get  into  the  gown  made  to  fit  you  or  you  into  the  coat  made  for  your 
big  brother.  In  the  same  way  there  are  certain  things  that  must  be  ruled 
out  entirely  from  the  school-room,  because  the  atmosphere  of  the  child's 
mind  is  such  that  they  are  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  it ;  but  even  the 
principles  concerning  whose  certainty  there  can  be  no  question  because 
they  are  founded  on  psychological  truth,  must  be  followed  out  in  methods 
best  adapted  for  receiving  careful  management  from  the  special  teacher 
who  employs  them.     There  is  danger  that  teachers  who  have  marked 
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success  in  any  special  way  think  that  it  is  the  only  road  to  success. 
Some  even  carry  this  idea  so  far  that  they  think,  *'  If  I  cannot  govern  my 
school  well  without  standing,  or  I  cannot  teach  this  particular  subject  sit- 
ting, it  is  a  sign  of  laziness  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  to  sit."  There  is 
a  narrowness  in  this  way  of  judging  others. 

In  nothing  that  I  have  said  is  there  a  word  that  will  imply  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  normal  school,  or  that  there  cannot  be  an  institute 
which  will  be  helpful  to  all  teachers  who  attend  it.  Common  sense  de- 
mands that  there  should  always  be  study  of  the  material  out  of  which  we 
are  expected  to  make  something  good ;  that  there  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
tools  with  which  we  are  .to  work  ;  and  that  there  be  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  skilled  workman  while  actually  at  work  ;  that  we  be  led  to  see 
why  such  a  workman  acts  in  a  certain  way,  and  that,  when  possible,  we 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  try  our  own  hands  under  his  wise  guidance. 

Common  sense  demands  cfear,  accurate  language  in  the  school-room. 
It  teaches  us  where  we  "mean  a  spade  to  say  a  spade."  It  sees  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  calling  a  word  a  "name  word  "  in  one  grade  and  a 
noun  in  the  next.  It  indicates  that  when  we  have  an  idea,  unless  there  is 
some  natural  impediment  in  our  speech,  we  can  be  taught  the  word  that 
stands  for  that  idea.  Common  sense  drives  from  the  school -room  all 
talking  for  effect.  The  teacher  shows  by  example,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  state  in  precept,  "  As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  culture,  the  simpler 
the  style  and  the  plainer  the  speech." 

Common  sense  scouts  at  the  idea  that  dignity  consists  in  stiffness.  It 
knows  well  that  shoulder  braces  are  only  worn  to  correct  a  physical  de- 
fect, or  to  aid  weakness  inclining  to  that  physical  defect  in  overcoming  it. 
Those  who  are  strong  need  nothing  external  to  impress  others  with  their 
strength.  There  is  a  playful  calmness  about  them  that  might  almost 
seem  indifference  to  the  careless  observer  until  occasion  demands  an  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers,  when  they  show  themselves  almost  intellectual  or 
moral  giants.  Indeed,  assumed  false  dignity  is  so  out  of  place  m  the 
school- room  that  the  common  sense  of  the  children  delights  in  exposing 
its  weakness. 

Common  sense  shows  itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  school 
management.  It  and  its  twin  sister  tact,  are  almost  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  manage  any  school  whatever.  They  never  create  difficulties  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  them.  They  know  when  to  see  and  when  nM 
to  see.  They  never  grow  "fussy"  over  little  things,  and  fret  away 
strength  needed  for  the  destroying  of  serious  evils  or  for  the  upholding 
of  the  right. 

A  good  many  proverbs  are  the  utterances  of  common  sense,  and  their 
homely  wisdom  is  valuable  in  the  school-room  in  spite  of  those  who  seem 
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(to  themselves)  to  have  reached  so  elevated  a  station  that  they  can  look 
down  on  prudence.  One  of  the  many  of  these  proverbs  is,  "  There's  no 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk.*'  And  just  now  I  want  to  say  to  my  many 
teacher  friends,  both  old  and  new,  who  are  starting  out  in  another  school 
year,  with,  perhaps,  a  new  school,  at  any  ratei  with  new  problems  of 
instruction  and  school  management  constantly  presenting  themselves: 
Common  sense  teaches,  don't  worry,  do  the  very  best  you  can  each  day 
and  trust  the  results  to  Providence. — OAw  Educational  Monthly, 


Detailsi 

Teachei^,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight,  in  this  age  of  multiple  grades  and 
whirl  of  ''methods,"  of  the  importance  of  attention  to  details.  The  sum 
of  our  knowledge  is  made  up  of  its  details,  and  our  acquisitions  will  be 
more  or  less  valuable  in  the  world  of  intellectual  traffic,  as  we  have  been 
accurate  in  the  development  and  arrangement  of  these  same  details.  In 
no  branch  is  careful  and  systematic  attention  to  the  details  or  minute  par- 
ticles of  our  knowledge  more  urgent  than  in  the  study  of  reading.  No 
selection  we  can  take  up  but  calls  for  watchfulness  in  this  direction. 
Among  these  details  may  be  mentioned  the  elements  of  the  language 
itself.  Many  teachers  absolutely  fail  to  give  the  phonic  powers  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  taken  singly,  and  in  every  such  case  that  teacher  is 
incapable  of  teaching  articulation  at  all.  Some  teachers  say  to  me:  '*  I 
have  no  time  for  details."  If  this  be  true — and  I  fear  it  is  in  many 
cases — then  reform  is  needed  somewhere.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  any- 
thing they  should  be  accurate  so  far  as  they  go,  and  better  not  go  so  far 
if  distance  is  to  sacrifice  the  correctness  of  our  knowledge.  The  purpose 
of  these  remarks  is  to  impress  the  necessity ^of  spending  part  of  the  time 
of  each  reading  lesson  on  elementary  work  in  the  matters  of  breathing, 
phonics,  pitch,  force,  etc.  The  most  vicious  habits  of  enunciation  are 
often  contracted  to  mar  the  expression  through  life  by  neglecting  this  part 
of  the  study.  Vocabulary  work,  definitions  and  synonyms  have  much 
force  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  no  place  is  so  fitting  for  their  intro- 
duction as  the  reading  lesson. 

Reading  is  omitted  as  a  study  after  the  sixth  grade  in  many  schools, 
because  reading  books  have  been  ''finished"  up  to  that  grade.  This 
"finished"  is  a  strictly  literal  expression  in  every  sense  but  the  sense  of 
art,  and  finds  pupils  prepared  for  the  most  barbarous  slaughter  of  inno- 
cents when  they  are  called  upon  for  an  exhibition  of  their  knowledge  in 
public. 

Regard  nothing  as  too  trivial.  You  can  take  any  average  class  and  95 
per  cent,  of  them  will  not  distinguish  between  a  minor  rising  and  falling 
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inflection  or  slide,  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent,   will  not  recognize 
changes  in  pitch  of  any  description. 

This  may  seem  a  sweeping  assertion!  and  you  may  say,  Oh,  he  is  a 
si>edalist!  Nevertheless,  simple  intelligence  in  reading  depends  upon 
such  knowledge,  and  all  pupils  should  have  the  opportunity  of  possessing 
it. — Southwestern  Journal. 


Notes. 

The  seven  Bibles  of  the  world  are :  The  Koran  of  the  Mahometans,  the  Tri  Pitikes 
of  the  Buddhists,  the  Five  Kings  of  the  Chinese,  the  Three  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
Zendavesta,  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Christians. 

The  Koran  is  the  most  recent  of  the  five,  dating  abont  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 
It  is  a  compound  of  quotations  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  from  the 
Talmud.  The  Tri  Pitikes  contain  sublime  morals  and  pure  aspirations.  Their  author 
lived  and  died  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

The  sacred  writings  of  the  Chinese  are  called  the  Five  Kings — ^the  word  "Kings" 
meaning  **  web  of  cloth.''  From  this  it  is  presumed  that  they  were  originally  written  on 
five  rolls  of  cloth.  They  contain  wise  sayings  from  the  sages  on  the  duties  of  life,  but 
they  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  eleventh  century  Ijefore  our  era. 

The  Vedas  are  the  most  ancient  books  in  the  language  of  the  Hindoos,  but  they  do  not, 
according  to  late  commentators,  antedate  the  twelfth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Zendavesta  of  the  Persians,  next  to  our  Bible,  is  reckoned  among  scholars  as  being 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the  sacred  writings.  Zoroaster,  whose  sayings  it  contains, 
lived  and  worked  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ;  Moses  lived  and  wrote  the  Penta^ 
teuch  1,500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  therefore,  that  portion  of  our  Bible  is  at  least 
300  years  older  than  the  most  ancient  of  other  sacred  writings. 

The  Eddas,  a  semi-sacred  work  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  first  given  to  the  world  in 
the  fourteenth  century. — Orange  {N.  y.)  Journal, 

Edward  Bellamy,  the  author  of  "  Looking  Backward,"  has  just  written  a  fandfol 
sketch  entitled,  "  With  the  Eyes  Shut,"  in  which  he  describes  an  approaching  phonogn- 
phic  age.  The  uses  which  are  found  for  the  phonograph  are  novel  and  amusing.  Passen- 
gers on  the  railway  trains  are  supplied  with  phonographic  literature,  so  that  their  eyes  are 
not  injured  by  reading  in  a  jolting  coach.  The  names  of  the  stations  are  announced  by 
phonograph  in  clear  tones,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  incomprehensible  gibberish 
of  the  ordinary  brakeman.  Mr.  Bellamy  describes  a  night's  experience  in  a  hotel.  He 
was  startled  from  his  dreams  by  the  sound  of  a  voice.  He  continues :  "  What  had 
startled  me  was  the  voice  of  a  young  woman  who  could  not  have  been  standing  more  than 
ten  feet  from  my  bed.  If  the  tunes  of  her  voice  were  any  guide,  she  was  not  only  a 
young  woman,  but  a  very  charming  one.  *  My  dear  sir,'  she  had  said,  *you  may  possibly  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  it  now  wants  just  a  quarter  of  three.'  "  His  terror  vanished 
when  he  discovered  that  the  voice  issued  from  a  clock  which  was  equipped  with  a  phono- 
graphic apparatus. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  outside  of  a  certain  limited  class  of  scholarly  and  thonghtfal 
people,  the  great  majority  of  all  who  read  anything  except  newspapers,  read  books  of  this 
description.    The  statistics  of  popular  and  circulating  libraries  show  that  seventy-five  per 
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cent,  of  all  the  books  taken  out  are  novels  of  recent  production.  A  library  for  the  general 
public  that  did  not  furnish  them  could  not  be  sustained,  whatever  real  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge and  litM«ture  it  might  offer.  Probably  the  most  numerous  readers  of  novels  are 
to  be  found  among  women,  perhaps  because  they  have  more  time  and  fewer  other  diver- 
'  sions  than  men.  In  the  large  class  of  them  who  derive  their  ideas  of  life  and  of  the 
world  from  this  source,  the  result  is  seen  in  the  enormous  and  increasing  business  of  the 
divorce  courts,  of  which  they  and  their  husbands  are  the  principal  patrons.  Aside  from 
the  loose  and  vague  notions  of  morality  that  become  familiar  to  them,  unconsciously,  from 
the  books  they  read,  they  enter  upon  married  life  with  ideas  and  expectations  so  false  and 
theories  so  absurd  that  nothing  but  disappointment  ind  unhappiness  can  follow.  Instead 
of  the  impossible  and  self-sacrificing  heroes  of  their  dreams,  they  awake  to  find  themselves 
married  only  to  men,  with  the  imperfections  common  to  humanity.  They  perceive  that  the 
perfection  they  are  in  search  of  is  to  be  found  in  other  women's  husbands,  not  in  their 
own ;  on  which  point  they  would  be  speedily  undeceived  if  they  could  exchange  situations 
with  their  apparently  more  fortunate  sisters.  It  is  not  long  before  both  parties  to  a  union 
that  has  proved  a  disappointment  are  ready  to  escape  from  it;  or,  if  not,  one  or  the  other 
is  determined  to  break  away.  It  is  probable  that  all  other  causes  put  together  are  not  so 
prolific  of  divorce  among  the  class  in  which  it  commonly  takes  place,  as  the  fact  that  its 
women  are  brought  up  on  novels  of  a  low  grade  as  their  habitual  and  almost  only  read- 
ing.— Hon.  Edward  y,  Phelps ^  ex- Minister  to  England ^  in  December  Scribner, 

There  are  those  who  allow  the  pupils  to  think  that  submission  is  a  compliment  to  a 
teacher.  Order  is  not  maintained  for  the  teacher's  benefit,  yet  thousands  of  teachers  speak 
and  act  as  though  they  kept  order  for  their  own  advantage.  Their  piteous  pleas  for  order, 
"  I  cannot  stand  your  noise,"  *'  I  must  have  order,"  *<  Stop  talking,  or  you  will  drive  me 
distracted,"  "  You  cannot  think  much  of  your  teacher,  or  you  would  not  behave  so,"  etc., 
etc.  Order  should  not,  cannot,  be  made  to  rest  on  such  a  basis.  Order  should  be  main- 
tained that  pupils  may  learn  better,  and  that  their  characters  ma^  be  developed  in  the 
surest  possible  way,  by  acting  the  right.  Teachers  should  never  fail  to  make  this  clear  to 
their  pupils. — Hughes. 

In  books  lies  the  soul  of  all  past  time — ^the  articulate,  audible  voice  of  the  past,  when 
the  body  and  the  material  substance  of  it  has  altogether  vanished  like  a  dream.  No 
magic  Rune  is  stranger  than  a  book.  All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained,  or 
been,  is  lying  in  magic  preservation  in  the  pages  of  books.  Do  not  books  still  accomplish 
miracles  as  Runes  were  fabled  to  do  ?    They  persuade  men. — Carfyle, 

For  every  purpose,  whether  for  action  or  speculation,  I  hold  that  quality  to  be  most 
valuable,  which  it  is  quite  within  our  own  power  to  acquire,  and  which  nature,  unassisted, 
never  yet  gave  to  any  man.  I  mean  a  perfectly  accurate  habit  of  thought  and  expression. 
Such  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  one  of  the  very  rarest  accomplishments. — Lord  Stanley, 

'When  the  object  is  to  have  thoughts,  facts,  reasonings  reproduced,  seek  to  have  them 
reproduced  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  Do  not  set  the  faculty  of  mere  verbal  memory  to 
work.  But  when  the  words  themselves,  in  which  a  fact  is  embodied,  have  some  special 
fitness  or  beauty  of  their  own,  when  they  represent  some  scientific  datum  or  central  truth, 
then  see  that  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  expression  is  learned  by  heart. — 
y.  G.  Fitch. 

Every  explanation,  every  particle  of  showing,  every  bit  of  the  pupil's  work  that  the 
teacher  does— whenever,  in  brief,  she  does  anything  for  him  that  he  can  do  for  himself, 
she  has  not  only  robbed  him  of  an  opportunity  to  discover,  to  think,  or  to  do,  but  she  is 
building  up  a  habit  that  will  result  in  making  him  that  drone  in  the  world's  hive,  and  that 
unhappy  nuisance  in  society — a  helpless  ,despondent  man  or  woman. — Quincey  Methods. 
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You  GIVE  the  impression,  when  yon  keep  your  implements  for  correction  in  plain  sight 
and  ose  them  freely,  that  you  are  obliged  to  employ  them  frequently  for  purposes  of  di»- 
cipline;  that  you  can  secare  order  only  by  keeping  in  sight  the  penalties  for  disorder.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  commentary  on  a  teacher's  ability  when  she  is  forced  to  hold  the  sceptre 
of  her  power  in  her  hands  continually.  Keep  out  of  sight  your  rattans,  birches,  stnps,etc. 
Let  them  be  your  last  resort,  and  never  use  them  in  correcting  a  pupil  before  the  entire 
class. — American  Teacher, 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacredness  in  work.  Were  he  never  so 
benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope  of  a  man  that  actually  ind 
earnestly  works;  in  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair. — Carlyle. 

A  GOOD  education  is  that  which  gives  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. — Plato. 

It  must  be  clear  that  weight  of  moral  character  is  essential  for  high  success  in  teaching. 
The  teacher  can  exercise  influence  over  the  scholars  only  according  to  what  is  in  himself. 
He  cannot  lift  them  higher  than  he  is  himself,  or  induce  them  to  attempt  to  reach  an  emi- 
nence which  he  himself  is  not  striving  to  attain.  Far  above  every  consideration,  as  t 
pledge  of  success  in  professional  work,  is  the  possession  of  high  moral  character. — CaUer- 

wood. 

I  WOULD  have  inscribed  on  the  curtains  of  your  bed  and  the  walls  of  your  chamber, 

'*  If  you  do  not  rise  early  you  can  make  progress  in  nothing."    If  yon  do  not  set  apart 

your  hours  of  reading,  if  you  suffer  yourself  or  anyone  ebe  to  break  in  upon  them,  your 

days  will  slip  through  your  hands  unprofitable  and  frivolous,  and  unenjoyed  by  yourself.^ 

Lord  Chatham, 

Preserve  proportion  in  your  reading,  keep  your  views  of  men  and  things  extensive,  and 
depend  upon  it  a  mixed  knowledge  is  not  a  superficial  one.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  views 
that  it  gives  are  true ;  but  he  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class  of  writers  only  gets  vievi 
which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which  are  not  only  narrow  but  false.— Z^r. 
Arnold, 

It  is  better  to  do  one's  best  in  a  contest,  than  merely  to  do  the  best  that  is  done  ia 
that  contest.  One  may  do  his  best  and  come  out  next  best  in  a  competition,  while  he  who 
comes  out  best  may  have  done  less  than  his  best.  But  in  view  of  the  great  Judge,  only  he 
has  done  best  who  has  done  his  htsX.^^Sunday-School  Times, 

• 

It  is  generally  contended  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  public  school  is  tested  by 
its  results  in  moral  character,  and  hence  that  its  highest  duty  is  effective  moral  training.— 
Dr.  E,  E.  WhUe, 

Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an  advantage  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to 
calumny  and  detraction. — Addison. 


EDITOBIAL. 

— Richmond  College  is  doing  the  people  of  this  city  valuable  service,  and  ofieriof 
them  excellent  literary  entertainment  and  mstruction,  by  a  series  of  popular,  though  didac- 
tic, lectures  by  members  of  its  faculty.  The  course  was  inaugurated  during  the  last  sessioB, 
and  at  once  met  ^th  such  general  approval  and  interest  that  the  faculty  were  enoomaged 
to  continue  them.  These  lectures  are  delivered  every  alternate  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
College  chapel,  and  sire  free  to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend  them.  For  the  current  ses- 
sion, two  have  already  been  delivered  by  Professor  Harris,  of  the  chair  of  Greek ;  and 
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although  the  college  is  situated  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  city,  they  were  heard 
by  intelligent  and  appreciative  audiences  which  filled  the  chapel  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  following  were  his  themes :  November  I2th,  Greek  Literature:  its  Origin,  Develop- 
ment, Characteristics,  and  Chief  Value;  November  26th,  Epic  Poetry:  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey — ^their  Authorship,  Character,  and  Influence.  Each  of  these  he  discussed  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  not  only  without  wearying  his  audience,  but  evidently  with  pleasure  to 
them. 

For  December  loth  Professor  Harrison  of  the  chair  of  Latin,  is  announced  to  lecture 
on  The  Heart  of  the  Republic ;  or,  the  Roman  Forum  in  the  Times  of  Cicero,  and  from 
the  established  reputation  of  that  gentleman  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  course  will  suffer  no  loss  in  his  hands. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  are  expected  to  take  part  in  these  lectures,  and  the  course 
will,  no  doubt,  be  continued  through  the  winter.  Future  lecturers  and  their  themes  will 
be  announced  in  due  time.  We  heartily  commend  this  action  of  the  college,  and  thank 
the  faculty  for  the  high  grade  of  entertainment  and  instruction  which  they  are  giving  our 
people. 

— It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  twenty  thousand  teachers  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  at  the  National  Education  Association  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July,  1890. 
The  western  railroads  have  already  agreed  to  sell  tickets  to  St.  Paul  and  return  for  one 
lowest  first-class  single  rate.  Eastern  and  southern  roads  will  make  low  rates,  which  will 
be  announced  at  an  early  date.  St.  Paul  has  organized  a  Local  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  most  complete  arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  the  teachers  a  splendid  welcome 
to  the  Northwest,  and  to  make  the  meeting  a  great  success.  There  will  be  ample  hotel 
accommodations-  at  reasonable  rates.  Local  excursions  are  being  planned  to  all  points  of 
interest  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  will  furnish  teachers  with  the 
finest  summer  holiday  trips  that  they  ever  enjoyed.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
official  bulletin  will  be  issued  in  March.  It  will  be  a  twenty-four  page  quarto,  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  particulars  about  programme,  entertainment,  rates,  and 
routes,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  will  send  names  and  addresses.  Mr.  S.  Sherin  is 
secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  Local  Executive  Committee,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  furnishing 
any  desired  information,  besides  the  official  bulletin. 

— There  is  surely  nothing  in  the  way  of  advertising  skill  and  sagacity  in  which  Chicago 
is  not  proficient,  and  no  height  of  achievement  to  which  she  does  not  aspire.  She  proudly 
flaunts  her  banner  as  the  "Queen  City  of  the  West,*'  and  defiantly  challenges  all  rivals  to 
the  contest  for  universal  supremacy.  And  truly,  to  the  conservative,  slow-moving  people  of 
the  East  and  South,  her  enterprise,  growthj  and  prosperity  are  wonderful — indeed,  phe- 
nomenal. 

But  she  has  not  yet  fully  attained  the  position  of  eminence  for  which  she  is  striving. 
At  present,  the  desire  of  her  heart  seems  to  be  to  secure  "The  World's  Exposition  of  1892," 
which  is  to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  this  Western  World  by  Columbus.  To  this  end  she 
is  planning  her  deepest  schemes  and  bending  her  greatest  energies.  Her  latest  step  in  this 
direction  is  the  organization  of  the  Virginians  resident  within  her  borders  to  aid  the  great 
undertaking,  and  so  we  have  the  "Virginia  Auxiliary,"  with  a  President,  Secretary,  and 
twenty-seven  Vice-Presidents  from  every  section  of  our  State.  This  "Auxiliary"  has  issued 
an  address  to  "the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,"  setting  forth  reasons  why 
the  influence  of  Virginia  should  be  given  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  the  location  of  the  World's 
Fair.  We  have  been  honored  with  a  copy  of  this  address,  and  along  with  it  a  letter 
requasting  its  publication  and  "our  kindly  words"  in  furtherance  of  the  enterprise. 

We  must  decline  compliance  with  the  request,  not  from  any  hostility  to  Chicago,  but 
simply  because  it  is  out  of  our  line.  The  names  of  two  Richmonders  appear  in  the  list  of 
Vice-Presidents,  and  one  of  them  is  an  old  personal  friend  of  the  associate  editor,  whom 
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we  would  be  glad  to  oblige.  We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  are  rather  indiaed  to 
the  opinion  that  it  will  not  prove  an  unmixed  good  to  any  city.  Upon  general  principlo, 
we  would  say  that  Washington  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  such  an  exposition ;  but 
we  are  content  to  leave  the  decision  entirely  to  the  National  Congress,  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

— The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  meeting  for  1890  at  St.  Paid, 
Minn.,  July  4  to  11.  Half  railway  rates  from  all  points  to  all  who  attend.  Special  excor- 
sions  are  being  provided  to  the  Local  Lake  Region,  Yellowstone  Park  and  other  North 
Pacific  points.  For  particulars  and  free  copy  of  Bulletin  containing  programme,  address 
S.  Sherin,  Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Book  Notices. 

PASSAGES  FOR  PRACTICE  IN  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT.  Part  IV.— Greek. 
By  John  Williams  White,  Ph.  D.  ( Harv.),  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  Univenity. 
Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  90  cents. 

This,  although  Part  IV,  is  the'  first  of  the  series  published.     It  is  designed  i<x  use  in 

colleges,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  extracts  from  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Xenophon, 

Herodotus,   Thucydides,    Homer,  Euripides,   Sophocles,   Aristophanes,  and    Aeschylus. 

The  passages  are  brief  and  without  note  or  comment,  save  that  each  is  preceded  by  a  brief 

statement  of  its  subject.     The  book  will,  no  doubt,  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL  TABLES.  By  Alexander  Macfarlane,  D.  St., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Texas.  Boston  and  London :  Ginn 
&  Company,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

These  tables  are  arranged  on  a  uniform  decimal  scale,  so  that  ihe  entries  for  a  particular 

number  are  found,  generally,  in  the  same  position  on  the  page.     They  are  useful  not  only 

in  computing  and  in  the  graphic  method,  but  also  in  Arithmetic  and  in  illustration  of 

the  theorems  of  Algebra. 

AN  ARITHMETIC  FOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 
ACADEMIES.  By  Charles  A.  Hobbs,  A.  M.,  Master  of  Mathematics  in  the  Belmoni 
School,  Belmont,  Mass.     New  York :  A.  I^ovell  &  Co. 

We  have  examined  this  book  with  sonie  care,  and  have  made  some  use  of  it  in  testing 
classes  in  the  grammar  grades  of  our  schools,  with  results  entirely  satisfactory.  The  four 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  are  omitted  altogether,  as  belonging  to  the  work  of 
elementary  schools,  and  the  book  begins  with  fractions,  treating  decimals  before  commoo 
fractions.  The  examples  are  numerous,  well  graded,  over  a  thousand  of  which  have  been 
taken  from  entrance  papers  at  various  universities  and  collies.  The  illustrative  exam- 
ples are  such  as  will  make  clear  to  the  pupil  all  the  difficulties  he  is  liable  to  meet ;  the 
solutions  are  given  in  full,  and  the  methods  are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student 
We  heartily  commend  the  work. 

LESSONS  IN  THE  STRUCTURE,  LIFE,  AND  GROWTH  OF  PLANTS. 
For  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  late  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York.  Revised  and  edited  by  Oliver  R. 
Willis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Alexander  Institute.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Dr.  Wood's  work  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  is  well  known  to  educators, 
and  has  long  been  used  as  a  text-book  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  But  since  its  fiot  in- 
troduction, improved  methods  of  examination  with  new  appliances,  have  revealed  much 
that  was  then  unknown.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  this  revision,  which,  unlike  many  revi- 
sions of  text-books,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  done. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OBJECT  LESSONS.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  George 
Ricks,  B.  Sc.  (Lond.),  Inspector  of  Schools — School  Board  for  London.  Part  I. — Plants 
and  Their  Products,  Animals  and  Their  Uses.  Part  II.-*Specimen  Lessons.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  $1.35. 

This  book  is  a  real  treasure,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  wide-awake  teacher  can  be  made  a 

source  of  unfailing  delight  to  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 

DIARY  OF  A  SOUTHERN  REFUGEE  DURING  THE  WAR.  By  a  Lady  of  Vir- 
ginia  (Mrs.  Judith  W.  McGuire).  Third  Edition,  with  corrections  and  additions. 
Richmond,  Va.:  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English.  1889.  Price:  Paper,  $l ;  Cloth,  I1.50; 
)  Morocco,  $2.50. 

This  book  can  nevec  fail  to  interest  Southern  readers — a  record  of  the  experiences  of 
one  who  was  driven  from  her  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle — who  saw  its 
inner  workings — who  endured  its  hardships  and  dangers — who  has  told  tenderly  and  skill- 
fully its  sorrows  and  its  failure — a  tribute  to  the  honor  and  chivalry  of  the  South — a  plea 
for  that  Christian  charity  that  shall  bring  back  peace  and  prosperity  to  our  desolated 
country. 

TEMPERANCE  ARITHMETIC  AND  TEMPERANCE  FIRST  READER.  New 
York :  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House. 

These  two  books  are  true  to  their  titles,  and  ought  to  be  at  least  used  for  supplementary 

work  in  the  grades  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Messrs.  Randolph  &  English  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a  very  handsome  Calendar  for 
1890 — a  gem  in  its  way.  A  full  stock  of  Christmas  goods  may  be  found  with  this  enter- 
prising firm. 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Book  I.— First  Lessons.  Book  II.— Glimpses 
of  the  World.  Edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

These  are  Volumes  5  and  6  of  The  Young  Folks  Library,  and  are  intended  to  serve  as 

supplementary  readers,  for  which  they  are  well  suited,  while  at  the  same  time  they  contain 

valuable  instruction  in  special  lines  of  study,  with  useful  information  and  choice  selections 

from  the  best  literature.      Dr.  Dunton  has  done  a  great  work  for  teachers  by  his  books  on 

primary  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  these  two  are  worthy  to  be  associated  with  them. 

A  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  SYNONYMS  AND  ANTONYMS,  or  Synonyms 
and  Words  of  Opposite  Meaning,  with  an  Appendix  embracing  a  Dictionary  of  Briti- 
cisms, Americanisms,  Colloquial  Phrases,  &c.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows, 
A.  M.,  D.  D  ,  late  Supt.  Wisconsin,  &c.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Price,  $1. 

We  regard  this  as  an  exceedingly  valuable  hand-book  to  keep  on  one's  table  for  constant 

reference.     Having  once  possessed  it,  the  only  wonder  is  how  we  ever  managed  to  do 

without  it.     The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Watchman  says  of  it :    "  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 

its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  probably  there  is  nothing  published  in  the  country  that  is  equal 

to  it." 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English  a  Catalogue  of  3,100  Second- 
Hand  and  New  Books — Miscellany ^  Clcusics,  History ^  and  Biography.  Call  at  1 302 
Main  street  and  look  over  the  large  stock  controlled  by  this  firm. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  during  the  winter  "  Open,  Sesame  !"  Edited  by  Mn.  B.  W. 
Bellamy  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Goodwin.  "  Open,  Sesame!"  is  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse 
comprising  more  than  a  thousand  selections  carefully  edited  and  arranged  for  committing 
to  memory. 
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It  is  in  no  sense  an  Elocutionist's  Manual,  the  editors  having  made  the  first  test  trf^  eadi 
selection  **  Is  it  worth  learning,"  and  the  second  '*  Is  it  adapted  to  recitation  ?*' 

The  book  is  representative  of  English  literature,  and  also  comprises  many  transUtions 
from  foreign  sources.  Its  various  departments  contain  many  of  the  familiar  classics  and 
also  many  extracts  from  late  literature  never  before  included  in  such  a  collection.  It  is 
arranged  in  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  age  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Volume  one  is  designed  for  children  from  four  to  ten  years  old ; 
volume  two  for  those  from  ten  to.  fourteen,  and  volume  three  for  the  oldest  students.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  train  the  memory,  to  educate  the  literary  taste,  and  to  supply  the 
student  with  the  long  needed  standard  collection  of  poetry  and  prose  for  recitation. 

— They  will  also  soon  have  ready  *'  Enunciation  and  Articulation,"  by  Miss  EUa  N. 
Boyce,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Bradford,  Pa.  This  is  a  practical  work  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  except  in  the  lowest  grades.  By  continued  drill  in  the 
exercises  therein  contained,  pupils  will  acquire  a  habit  of  clear  enunciation  and  firmness  of 
tone. 

Every  one  will  concede  that  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  our  public  schools  is  this  £ulure 
to  cultivate  clear-cut  speech. 

Correct  enunciation  requires  years  of  practice,  and  only  by  daily  drill,  with  constant 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  can  it 
ever  be  secured. 

If  teachers  will  see  that  the  **  Hints  to  Teachers  *'  are  faithfully  carried  ont,  improve- 
ment in  reading  and  speaking  will  not  fail  to  follow. 

— Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  whose  delightfal 
«  Story  of  Greece  "  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  popular  books  which  have  chronicled 
the  history  of  that  land,  has  undertaken  the  writing  of  a  series  of  articles  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
The  first  of  these  papers  appears  m  The  Ckatauquan  for  December,  and  deals  with  the 
archaeology  of  Italy.  The  architecture  and  sculpture  of  Rome  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
popular  and  untechnical  way. 

— Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery  enters  upon  a  new  volume  with  the  November 
number.  The  Nursery  is  the  veteran  of  magazines  for  youngest  readers,  and  those  who 
read  its  earlier  issues  in  childhood  are  now  active  members  of  society,  speaking  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  their  former  favorite,  and  taking  it  for  their  own  children.  Our  LitUe 
Ones  is  ten  years  old,  and  its  million  readers  are  still  its  strongest  friends.  The  united 
magazines  have  won  a  success  never  before  achieved  by  any  similar  publication,  and  to- 
day Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery  stands  alone,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the 
world,  as  a  marvel  of  fitness  for  little  readers.  Its  illustrations  are  always  new  and  fresh, 
drawn  by  the  best  artists,  and  engraved  for  each  number,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
George  T.  Andrew,  the  sponsor  for  so  many  artistic  works  on  the  counters  of  the  book- 
sellers. It  is  very  carefully  edited  by  a  well-known  author.  It  is  largely  used  in  schools 
and  kindergartens,  and  is  an  educator  of  the  highest  character  in  both  family  and  school, 
not  only  of  the  mind,  but  also  of  the  taste  of  its  little  readers.  Published  monthly  by  the 
Russell  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  at  I1.50  a  year.  A  trial  subscription  of  three  months  for 
25  cents. 

— The  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  ex-Minister  to  England  and  Lecturer  on  Law  at  Yale, 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Divorce  in  the  United  States,  with  an  effort  to 
discover  a  practical  means  of  lessening  the  evil.  How  great  that  evil  is  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  more  than  500,000  divorces  have 
been  granted,  whereas,  during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  only  a  few  more  than  325,000 
were  granted.  This  rapid  increase  is  the  main  fact  which  has  directed  the  attention  bodi 
of  social  and  legal  reformers  to  the  subject.     Mr.  Phelps  treats  it  from  a  practical,  legal 
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point  of  view,  and  considers  the  means  whereby  the  law  may  be  best  used  as  a  preventive. 
A  uniform  divorce  law  in  all  the  States  he  regards  as  impossible  ever  to  obtain,  and  his 
view  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  the  United  States  to  enact  a 
law  on  this  subject,  this  being  a  matter  which  falls  within  State  jurisdiction.  He  addresses 
himself,  therefore,  to  State  laws ;  and,  after  a  discussion  of  the  main  features  of  all  these 
laws,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  a  prohibition  of  marriage  by 
either  divorced  party  so  long  as  the  other  lives.  He  shows  historically,  that  it  is  the  lib- 
erty to  marry  again  that  has  caused  such  an  increase  in  divorce ;  and  he  concludes  that  it 
is  the  desire  for  another  marriage  alliance  that  is  the  main  cause  of  most  separations  between 
husbands  and  wives.  Mr.  Phelps  contributes  this  study  of  the  subject  to  Tke  /*orum,  and 
it  appears  in  the  December  number. 

—  TA^  National  Magazine  for  November  will  contain,  among  other  articles,  **G>mpara- 
tive  Philology,"  by  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere,  Ph.  D.,  J.  U.  D.  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; '^Political  Science,"  by  Professor  Raymond  Mayo  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  "Shakespeare,"  by  F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  new  National  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  whose  instruction  by  mail  and  University  Extension  S3r8tem  for 
non-residents,  now  meeting  with  such  favor,  will  also  be  explained  in  this  number. 

In  future  numbers  will  appear  a  Symposium  comprising  articles  by  prominent  scholars 
and  statesmen,  giving  their  opinions  on  leading  questions,  such  as  "Darwin's  Theory," 
"The  Chinese  Question,"  "Socialism,"  and  "Should  Immigration  be  Restricted  ?"  Pub- 
lished the  first  of  each  month,  at  147  Throop  street,  Chicago.  Subscription  price,  ^i.oo  a 
year.    Sample  copy,  10  cents. 

— The  October  number  [No.  43]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published  quarterly 
during  the  school  year  1889-90  at  15  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston) 
contains  the  "Story  of  Ulysses  Among  the  Phseacians,"  from  William  Cullen  Bryant's 

■ 

Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

This  selection,  which  has  been  described  by  one  of  our  most  famous  Greek  scholars  as 
the  finest  and  at  the  same  time  simplest  bit  of  imaginative  writing  in  all  Greek  literature, 
is  a  complete  story  in  itself;  it  tells  of  Ulysses'  discovery  by  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of 
King  Alcinous,  his  reception  by  the  king,  the  festivals  given  in  his  honor,  his  song  of  the 
Trojan  Horse  and  the  Fall  of  Troy,  and  his  departure  for  his  home  in  Ithaca ;  and  gives  a 
most  excellent  picture  of  the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  found  of  especial  value  for  use  in 
schools.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  make  a  selection  from  a  great  poem  like  the  Odyssey  at 
once  so  complete  in  itself,  so  fascinating,  and  so  instructive,  as  is  this  **Story  of  the  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians." 

— Companion  Pictures — Another  handsome  reminder  of  the  continued  enterprise  of  The 
YoutJCs  Companion^  the  favorite  family  paper,  has  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  Colored 
Announcement  Card,  printed  in  fourteen  colors.  It  is  folded  in  the  centre,  and  has  on 
either  cover  companion  pictures. 

Spring  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  maiden  who  is  returning  through  the  fields,  her 
hands  filled  with  trailing  arbutus — that  delicate  spring  flower  which  grows  so  plentifully  in 
many  localities.  On  the  companion  page,  the  farmer's  daughter  is  pictured  coming 
through  the  harvested  grain,  carrying  a  well-filled  pitcher  and  basket.  The  bearer  of  the 
noon-day  lunch  is  a  welcome  sight  to  the  hungry  reapers.  The  interior  of  the  card  con- 
tains an  array  of  authors  and  articles  for  the  coming  volume  unsurpassed  by  any  paper. 

This  beautiful  card  is  only  an  indication  of  the  great  enterprise  of  The  Companion 
which  has  made  it  a  National  Family  Paper,  with  more  than  430,000  subscribers.  No- 
where can  there  be  obtained  so  much  entertainment  and  instruction  for  so  little  money 
(only  %\.^l  a  year). 
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If  you  subscribe  now  you  will  recdve  the  paper  free  to  January  i,  1890,  and  for  t  fall 
year  from  that  date.  The  publishers  offer  to  send  specimen  copies  and  this  Colored  An- 
nouncement Card  free.    Address  The  YouiJCs  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

— John  Habberton,  the  author  of  "Helen's  Babies/'  "Bnieton's  Bayou,"  etc.,  oontribotes 
the  complete  novel  for  the  December  number  of  LippincotVs  Magazine,  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble and  strikingly  original  story,  dealing  with  the  life  of  an  ex-conyict,  who,  while  serrisf 
his  term  in  prison,  becomes  converted  to  Christianity.  The  hero  does  not  embrace  any 
particular  form  of  belief,  and  is  a  man  of  limited  intelligence,  but  he  earnestly  tries  to  live 
up  to  the  light  that  is  in  him,  and  so  is  brought  into  sharp  contrast  with  many  about  him 
who  are  followers  of  the  letter  rather  than  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  moral  change 
wrought  in  the  life  of  the  ex-convict,  his  influence  upon  others,  his  family  relations,  his 
struggles,  are  described  with  a  graphic  pen.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  a  Tillage, 
and  a  judge,  a  minister,  a  hypocritical  deacon,  an  agnostic  young  lawyer,  and  other  village 
characters  are  capitally  portrayed.  Additional  interest  is  lent  to  the  story  becanse  it  is 
founded  on  fact ;  its  leading  events  were  known  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  often  urged 
Mr.  Habberton  to  weave  them  into  a  tale.  **A11  He  Knew"  will  be  read  by  both  believers 
and  non-believers  with  the  keenest  interest. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  HOME-MAKER  for  November.— Contents :  Frontispiece,  Thanksgiving.  A  Sign  of  the 
Times.  Trifles  Light  as  Air.  Harriet  Prescott  SpolTord.  .Melancholy  Days,  poem.  May  Riley  Smith. 
With  the  Best  Intentions,  chapters  III  and  IV,  Marion  Harland.  A  Grievance,  Eleanor  W.  F.  Bates. 
November,  poem,  M.  L.  .Muraock.  In  Wonder-Land,  No.  6.  The  Date  Palm  and  its  Fruits.  EsteOe 
Thomson.  Fairy  >ong,  poem,  Irene  Patnam.  Why  One  Couple  Kept  Thanksgiving,  Virginia  Frank- 
lin. A  New  Inciustry,  Jeannette  Brooke  Atmore.  Cheap  and  Good  Countr>'  Living,  No.  2,  Catherine 
Owen.  Getting  Ready  for  Winter,  Emma  E.  Volentine.  Southern  Home  Life,  "  Befo  de  Wah," 
Caroline  H.  Stanley.  Some  Other  Women's  Homes,  Agnes  B.  Ormsbee.  Creole  Cookery,  No.  3, 
Tante  Angele's  Gift,  Lylie  O.  Harris,  k  orrespondence,  A  Thanksgiving  Bird,  Louisa  H.  Bruce. 
Home  Entertainment,  A  Tombola  Partv,  Alice  M.  Kellogg.  Hints  in  Home  Decoration,  How  to 
Build  a  Recess,  Enid  Ellis  Bennet.  A  Rose- Bowl  for  a  Christmas  Gift ;  Square  Piano  Covers ;  a  Bed 
Cover;  a  Lamp  Shade  for  day  or  evening;  Crocheted  Lace.  Advice  Column.  Sympathy  with  Chil- 
dren, Florence  H.  Brown.  Mother  and  Children,  poem,  Eben  E.  Rexford.  Accidents  vs.  Disobe- 
dience. Margaret  Montgomer>'.  Dress  for  Babies.  The  Coming  Home  Maker,  poem,  Marion  Bar- 
land.  Light  Infantry,  Frank  Chaffee.  Hints  for  Marine  >ketcn,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  The  Secret  <rf 
Perpetual  Youth,  concluded,  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  A  Plea  for  the  Mother-in-law,  Helen  Marshall 
Smith.  Autumnal  Glows.  Under  Lydia's  Spell,  poem,  VV.  W.  Gay.  The  Time  of  Peace  with  Plants, 
E.  C.  Vick.    Book  Notices. 

TABLE-T.ALK.— November  Topics:  New  Menus  for  November,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Ancient 
Foods  and  Ancient  Epicures,  IV,  Julian  Shallcro^.  Thanksgiving  Dinners,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Table 
Philosophy,  Joseph  Whitton.  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  Mrs.  a.  T.  Rorer.  Foreign  Gastrooomic 
Notes.  How  Best  to  Live  on  $500  a  Year,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  How  Mrs.  Ruskin  Saved  Herself,  Mrs. 
^Grayson.  Helpful  Suggestions  tor  Christmas  Work,  K.  B.  J.  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets, 
Tillie  May  Forney.  All  Around  the  House,  Bella  Blanchard.  A  Few  Desultory  Words,  C.  S.  Broom. 
Capricious  Washington,  K.  B.  "  This,"  a  poem,  Joseph  Whitton.  Fashionable  Crazes,  Kate  Catb- 
erwood.  November  9,  1620,  a  poem,  William  Struthers.  My  Treasure,  a  poem,  Mary  N.  Robinson. 
Open  Letters.  The  Philadelphia  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work.  Solution  of  the  Subtraction  Prob- 
lem.   New  Problem — "  The  Wishbone." 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  November  presents  the  following  rich  and  varied  table  of  contents: 
"The  Burial  of  Rome,"  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani.  LL.D.  "The  Politics  which  Made  and  Unmade 
Rome,"  by  President  C.  K.  Adams,  LL.D.  "  The  Life  of  the  Romans,"  bv  Principal  James  Donald- 
son, LL.D.  "  The  Story  of  Sejanus,"  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  '  Map  Quiz  '^  on  THE  CHAU- 
TAUQUA N  Map  Series.    "Sunday  Readings,"  selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.    "The  Cause  of  Geo- 


Dav,"  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Basker\'ill,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.  "  English  Politics  and  Society,"  by  I.  RankcnTovse. 
"  The  Slory  of  No  Man's  Land,"  by  John  R.  Spears.  "  Maria  Mitchell,"  by  Harriet  Prescott  SpoA 
ford.  "  The  French  Constitution."  by  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.D.  "  How  Postmasters  are  Made."  by  Fred. 
Perr>'  Powers.  "  Electricity  at  tne  Paris  Exposition,"  by  Eugene- Melchior  de  Vogue.  In  .^rme- 
nian  Villages,"  by  Harriet  G.  Powers.  "  The  Modern  TherAometer,"  by  Ernest  Ingersoil.  "  Derx- 
havin's  Ode  to  God,"  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  The  poetry  of  the  number  is  by  Hialmar  Hjorlh 
Boyesen  and  H.  T.  Suaduth  and  the  usual  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  C.  L.  S.  C.  matteis  and  / 

editorials. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  November.— Contents :  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
illustrated,  Louis  C.  Elson.  The  Revival  of  Our  Countr>'  Towns,  Rev.  Julius  H  Ward.  Francis 
Parkman,  illustrated,  George  Willis  Cooke.  A  Church's  Retrospect,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  The 
First  Church  m  Quincey,  poem,  illustrated,  Christopher  P.  Cranch.  An  Old  Connecticut  Town,  illus- 
trated, William  Howe  Downes.  The  Haunted  Bell,  III,  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  Homesickness, 
poem.  H  Bernard  1  arpenter.  Architectural  < 'ompetitions,  W.  Henry  Winslow.  The  Lesson  of  a 
Liff,  liarriette  R.  Shattuck.  Sandwich  and  Yarmouth,  illustrated,  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain..  The 
New  England  Town.  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  Edwin  Arnold  at  Harvard,  illustrated.  The  Wayside 
Ihn,  illustrated,  Edwin  D.  Mead.  The  Country  Newspaper,  Eawin  A.  Start.  Tarr>'  at  Home 
Travel,  II,  Edward  E.  Hale.  D.  D.  The  Opening  of  Clark  University.  Washington's  Visit  to 
Boston  in  1789.    Editor's  Table. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  December.— Contents :  Frontispiece,  Thackeraj?  at  the  age  of  Eleven.  The 
Boyhood  of  Thackeray,  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  Verses,  I,  A  Christmas  Letter;  II,  The  Last 
Cricket,  Helen  Thayer  Hutcheson.  The  White  and  the  Red,  Alice  Maude  Ewell.  The  Story  of  the 
Iceburg,  poem,  Harriet  Prescott  Spoflford.  Little  Alvilda,  Hjalmar  Hiorth  Boyesen.  Buffalo  Hunt- 
ing, Theodore  Roosevelt.  May  Bartlett's  Stepmother,  chapters  I,  II,  III,  Nora  Perry.  Dreams, 
verse,  S.  Walter  Norris.  Happy  Charity  Children,  picture.  By-and-By,  verse,  Eva  L.  Ogden.  **  I'll 
Wait  for  You,  Come  on  !"  picture.  The  Professor  and  the  Patagonian  Giant,  Tudor  Jenks.  Inter- 
collegiate Fool -ball  in  America,  II,  Walter  Camp  How  the  Emperor  Goes,  verses,  M.  Helen  Lovett. 
An  Autumn  Revel,  verses,  Ida  W.  Van  der  Voort.  If  the  Babes  were  the  Bards,  verses,  Francis 
Randall.  Daisy's  Calendar.  Daisy  F.  Barry.  For  Christmas  Day,  H.  Butterworth.  Editorial  Notes. 
The  Letter-box.    The  Riddle-box. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  for  December.— Contents  :  The  Duke 6f  Wellington,  Frontispiece. 
Selections  from  Wellingtons  Letters,  Mary  E.  Davis-Evans.  Perdita,  Florence  Earle  Coates.  The 
Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  II,  Joseph  Jefferson.  Night  in  the  Sick-Room,  Margaret  Crosby. 
The  New  Croton  Aqueduct,  Charles  Barnard.  Three  Christmas  Chimes,  Constantina  E.  Brooks. 
Captain  Joe.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Two  Flowers  of  Love,  William  H.  Hayne.  The  Library,  Frank 
Dempster  Sherman.  Nature  and  People  in  Japan,  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Olive,  Joaquin  Miller. 
Portrait  d'une  Dame  Espagnole,  Edmund  C  Stedman.  Friend  Olivia,  II,  Amelia  E.  Barr.  The 
Paris  Panorama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Alfred  Stevens,  Henri  Gervex.  A  Burial,  Arlo  Bates. 
Pundita  Ramabai,  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.  Naked  Boughs,  Harrison  S.  Morris.  The  Nature  and 
Method  of  Revelation,  I,  Revelation  and  the  Bible,  George  P.  Fisher.  A  Dream,  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton.  The  Taming  of  Tarias,  Mar>' A.  Owen.  Kquations,  S.  The  "Merry  Chanter"  Part  II. 
Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  Flowers  of  Destiny.  Louise  Vickroy  Boyd.  Lincoln— The  Fall  of  the 
Rebel  Capital ;  Lincoln  in  Richmond,  John  G.  Nicolay,  John  Hay.  With  a  Copy  of  Shelley,  Harriet 
Monroe.  The  Foes  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  "  The  Century  Dictionary."  Impressions  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1889,  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer.  The  Evolution  of  the  Educator,  Wil- 
liam J.  Desmond.  Christmus  Thim  Times,  Orelia  Key  Bell.  Knowledge  is  Power,  Mary  E.  Ward- 
well.  Maecenas  bids  his  Friend  to  Dine,  *  *  *.  St.  Patience's  Day,  Kemper  Bocock.  A  Breath, 
Mary  Ainge  DeVere. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  December.— Contents  :  Breton  Peasants  at  a  Wayside  Cross,  Front- 
ispiece. How  the  Other  Half  Lives — Studies  Among  the  Tenements,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  In  the  Val- 
ley, Chapters  XII-XIV,  by  Harold  Frederic,  (begun  in  September,  to  be  continued).  Mrs.  Tom's 
Spree,  by  H.  C.  Bunner.  Evening,  by  A.  Lampman.  Montauk  Point  July-December,  by  Lloyd 
McKim  Garrison.  The  Pardon  ol  Ste.  Anne  d'Auray,  and  other  Breton  Pictures,  by  William  Percy 
Northrup.  Happiness,  by  Edith  Wharton.  A  Midwinter's  Night  Dream,  by  Henry  A.  Beers.  Con- 
temporary American  Caricature,  bv  J.  A.  Mitchell  Notes  of  a  Sub-tropic  Study,  by  Edgar  Mayhew 
Bacon.    At  Les  Eboulements,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.    The  Age  of  Words,  by  Edward  J.  Phelps. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  December.— Contents  :  The  Descendants  of  Paleo- 
lithic Man  in  America,  bv  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott.  Glass-Making,  by  Prof.  C.  Hanford  Henderson, 
III.  The  Evolution  of  a  Class  Bottle,  illustrated.  Plain  Words  on  the  Woman  Question,  by  Grant 
Allen.  New  Phases  in  the  Chinese  Problem,  by  Willard  B.  Farwell.  Governmental  Aid  to  Injustice, 
by  George  M.  Wallace.  Israelite  and  Indian,  by  Garrick  Maliery.  II,  (concluded).  Mental  and  Phy- 
sical Training  of  Children,  by  Jessie  O.  Waller.  The  Struggle' of  Sea  and  Land,  by  Dr.  Vinzenz 
Hilber.  The  Royal  Society  of  England,  by  Dr  William  C.  Cahall.  Speech  and  Song,  bv  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  II.  Sopg  Suspension  of  Vitality  in  Animals,  by  M.  Victor  Laporte.  Sketch  of  Robert 
Koch,  with  portrait.  Editor's  Table :  Every-Day  Science. — A  Comparison  in  Racial  Developments. 
Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  for  December— Contents :  "All  He  Knew,"  complete,  John  Habberton.  The 
New  Troubadours  at  Airgnon.  William  Henry  Bishop.  A  Dialogue  in  December,  Maurice  Francis 
Egan.  Against  his  Judgment.  Robert  Grant.  Leon  the  Exile,  Melville  Philips.  Veiled,  Florence 
Earle  Coates.  Building  Associations,  Thomas  Gaffrey.  Kinship,  Helen  Gray  Cone.  Fiddler  Rakes's 
Fiddle,  Rosewell  Page.  My  Love,  M.  G.  McClelland.  The  Power  of  the  Future,  Charles  Morris. 
Novelistic  Habits  and  "  The  Morgesons,"  lulian  Hawthorne.  The  Evolution  of  Famous  Sayings, 
William  Shepard.  An  Apostle  of  "  Frankness,"  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  Book-Talk.  With  Uie 
Wits. 

THE  FORUM  for  December.— Contents :  Divorce  in  the  United  States,  Edward  T.  Phelps.  Can 
the  Race  Problem  be  Solved?  Prof.  Henr>*  A.  bcomp.  Religious  Teaching  in  Schools,  Bishop  B.  J. 
McQuald.  The  Possibilities  of  Electricity,  Park  Benjamin.  Do  We  Want  Industrial  Peace?  Ptof. 
Wiuiam  G.  Sumner.  Is  Medicine  a  Science?  Dr.  George  M.  Gould.  Immigration  and  Crime,  Wil- 
liam M.  F.  Round.  The  Natural  History  of  Dogma,  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett.  Experiences  with  Spirit- 
ualism, Rev.  M.  J.  Savage.    The  Farmers'  Defensive  Movement,  William  A.  PefTer. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L.  BUCHANAN,   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 

[Tht  Jowmd  i»  Mill  to  everjf  Oomdjf  Smpmiiaendent  and  DiUriet  CUrk,  asirf  wmU  h€  CQr^filU|f  pnmntd 
by  tKtm  as  jmblie  propertin  and  trwtumitUd  to  their  tuecenon  in  qfhe,] 


Oomparative  Summaries. 

The  following  summaries  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  annual  report 

of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    We  present  them  in  the  Journal  for 
the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  may  not  receive  the  report : 

SCHOOL  POPULATION — (census  of  1885.) 

,    (Between  5  and  21  years  of  age,) 

White 345.024 

Colored 265,347 

Total 610,371 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  opened : 

1884.    1885.    1886.    1887.  1SS8.    18S9. 

White 4,477        4,658       4.782        5,047  5,154       5.268 

Colored 1,873        1.917        1.981        2,093  2,115       2,142 

6,350       6575        6,763       7,140  7,269       7410 
GRADED  SCHOOLS — included  in  number  above. 

1884.     1885.     1886.     1887.  zSSS.     18S9. 

White 243          282          263          347  380         401 

Colored 77             86           95           iii  127          132 

320            368        358          458  507          533 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of 

1884.     1885.    1886.    1S87.  18S8.    1SS9. 

White  males 2.362        2,441        2,426        2,416  2,361       2,294 

White  females 2,421        2,491        2,625        2,889  3,012       3,178 

4,783        4,932        5.051        5,305  5k373       5472 

Colored  males 885          910          979        1,023  1,010         964 

Colored  females 703          751           755          833  899         9^ 

1,588        1.661        1,734        1,856  1,909       1,951 

Grand  totals 6,371        6,593        6,785        7,161  7,282       7423 

Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  : 

1884.    1885.   1886.    X887.  188S.    1889. 

Males I30  32    I31  00    ^3077    fei  20  $31  00    1313^ 

Females 26  39      26  88      26  54      26  62  26  40     26  74 
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PUPILS. 

Number  enrolled : 

1884.  *  1885.  1886.  1887.  1888.  1889. 

White 184,720        194.235        197,182        209,638       211,449       217,776 

Colored 103,310        109,108        111,114        115,546        118,831        119.172 

288,030        303-343       308,296       325,184       3301280       336,948 
Number  in  average  daily  attendance  : 

1884.       1885.        x886.       1887.       z888.       1889. 

White 106,907        115,624        113,684        121,571        124,994        129,907 

Colored 56,462         60,845         58,667         62,949         64422         65,618 

163.369        176,469        172,351        184,520        189,416        195,525 

Average  number  of  months  taught : 

1884.       1885.       1886.       1887.       1888.       1889. 
6.       5.92        5.92       6.01       5.95       5.96 

Total  enrollment  per  school : 

1884.         X885.         j886         1887.         1888.         X889. 

45  46  45  45  45  45 

Average  monthly  enrollment  per  school : 

X884.  1885.  1886.  1887.  x888.  1889. 

34  35  34  34  35  35 

Average  daily  attendance  per  school : 

X884.  1885.  x886.  1887.  z888.  1889. 

25  26  25  25     •  26  26 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrollment : 

1884.     1885.     1886.     1887.     1888.     i88q. 

White 75  76  73  74  73  75 

Colored 72  76  72  74  72  74 

Pupils  studying  the  higher  branches : 

1884.     x88s.     1886.     1887.     1888.     X889. 

White 7,250       8,222       7,642       8,863      10,236       8,823 

Colored 1,024       1,342        1.022        1,356        1,721        1,336 

8,274       9,564       8,664  10,219  11,957  10,159 
Pupils  supplied  with  text-books  at  public  expense : 

1884.    1885.    1886.  X887.  1888.  X889. 

^Vhite 5,672        5,544        5.855  6,505  6,614  5,803 

Colored 3,002       3,081        3,197  3,283  3,272  3,633 

8,674        8,625        9,052        9,788       9,886       9436 
Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled  : 

X884.     x88s.     1886.     1887.     1888.    1889. 

White 56  62  58  59  61  63 

Colored 43  45  44  45  45         45 

Percentage  of  school  population  in  average  daily  attendance : 

X884.     1885.     1886.     Z887.     x888.    X889. 

White 32  36  34  35  36        37.5 

Colored 24  25  25  26  24        24.5 
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SCHCX)L-HOUSES. 

Whole  number : 

1884.  1885.  z886.  1887. 

5.686  5,900  5,917  6,155 

Number  owned  by  districts  : 

1884.  X885.  1886.  1887. 

3,580  3,873  3.997  4.365 

Number  built  during  the  year : 

1884.  1885.  1886.  X887. 

435  330  304  292 

Value  of  school  property  owned  by  districts : 
1884.  X885. 

|i,592»434-82  $1,819,256.83 

1887.  1888. 

11.907,775.05  12,117,603.00 


x888.  ibS9. 

6,205  6,341. 

x888.  1889. 

4.570  4,856 

x888.  Z889. 

309  322 

x8S6. 
11,838,941.65 
1889. 

12,208,114.73 


Seating  capacity  of  buildings  used  for  white  pupils  (1889) 231,643 

Seating  capacity  of  buildings  used  for  colored  pupils  (1889) iq4,86S 

336,5" 


Z8S9. 

60c. 

1889 
$1.05 

ZSS9. 
70c. 


Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled : 

1884.       1885.       18S6.       X887. 

60c.       6oc.       6ic,       6rc.       60c. 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  in  average  attendance : 

1884.  Z8S5.  1886.  X887.  1888. 

|i.o6  |i.o2  |i-09  '    |i.o6  $i>05 

Whole  cost  of  public  education  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled : 

1884.       18S5.       18S6.       1887.       1888. 
72c.       70c.       72c.       71C.       70c. 

Whole  cost  of  public  education  per  month  per  pupil  in  average  attendance : 

18S4.  1885.  z886.  X887.  1888.  1889. 

$1.24  |l-I9  I1.28  |l-24  $1.22  fl-23 

Cost  of  the  system  to  all  sources,  including  balances  due  for  the  year: 

For  current  expenses : 

1884.  X885. 

$1,217,258.05  $1,249,493.89 

1887.  1888. 

$1,381,689.62  $1,389,241.77 

For  permanent  improvements : 


1886. 

11,306,945.78 
1889. 

$1^31.388.27 


1884. 

1885. 

II55.366.94 

$175,037.80 

X887. 

1888. 

1^53,59949 

$169,110.93 

Grand  total  of  expenses  : 

1884- 

1885- 

$1,372,624.99 

$1,424,531.69 

1887. 

1888. 

11,535,289.11 

$1,558,352.70 

Amount  due  teachers  at  the  close  of  each  school  year : 

1884.  1885. 

$27,57704  $37,700.11 

18S7.  1888. 

$26,485.96  $26,510.24 


1886. 
$146,156,75 

1889. 
$189420.65 

x886. 
$1,453,120.53 

1889. 
$1,620,808.92 

1886. 

$3M66.86 

1889- 
$24,562.56 
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Whole  cost  of  the  system  for  the  school  year  closing  July  31,  1889,  including 
balances  due  for  the  year : 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Pay  of  teachers 11,226,838  32 

Pay  of  superintendents 45i574  98 

Pay  of  district  clerks 16,625  33 

Pay  of  treasurers 37f  522  77 

Rent 15,804  57 

Fuel  and  light 38,635  71 

Text-books  for  indigent  pupils 8,309  99 

Insurance 3,851  72 

Expenses  county  and  electoral  boards 3>35o  60 

Other  contingent  expenses 29,745  16 

Educational  Journal 512  48 

Expenses  Central  Office 4.716  64 

11,431,388  27 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Real  estate,  buildings,  furniture,  and  repairs $184,908  03 

School  apparatus 4,512  62 

189,420  65 

Total  cost $1,620,808  92 

Official  work  of  superintendents  for  the  year  closing  July  31,  1889 : 

Average  number  of  days  officially  employed 153 

**           "               miles  travelled  on  official  business 810 

"           •*               official  letters  written 353 

"           "              teachers  examined 78 

**           "              visits  to  schools 133 

Average  length  of  time  spent  in  each  school-room  on  each  visit i}^  hours. 


TEACHERS. 

(From  census  for  year  1888-9.) 

Age.  White. 

No.  between  18  and  25  years 2,528 

"        **          25and35years 1,535 

*'        *'          35  and  45  years 788 

45  years  and  beyond  * 621 


Col'd. 

Total. 

996 

3,524 

749 

2.284 

184 

972 

22 

643 

5,472 


1. 95 1 


7,423 


PLACE  OF  NATIVITY. 

White. 

Virginia 5,068 

Elsewhere 404 


Col'd. 

Total. 

1,748 

6.816 

203 

607 
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Where  Educated. 


White.... 

Colored. . . 

Total 


0 

.a 

I, 


2.883 


1,232        389 


Attended  Virginia  State  institutions  as  State  students : 

White 189 

Colored 217 

Graduates  of  incorporated  institutions  : 

White 678 

Colored 352 


406 


i,03P 


Attended  Peabody  Normal  institutes : 

White .• 

Colored 


2,117 
740 


2,857 

Average  number  of  terms  taught  in  public  schools  of  Virginia  (per  teacher): 

White 5.13 

Colored 4.06 

Average  number  of  years  taught  in  both  public  and  private  schools  (per 
teacher) : 

White 5.68 

Colored - 3.71 

Average  number  of  consecutive  terms  taught  present  (or  last)  school  (per 
teacher ): 

White 3.04 

Colored 2.41 

Intend  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business : 

White 4,116 

Colored 1,705 


5,82' 


Have  pursued  a  course  of  reading  in  educational  literature : 

White 2,526 

Colored 955 


Members  of  reading  associations  : 

White 

Colored 


475 
254 


3.481 


729 
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Subscribers  to  educational  literature : 

White 2,257 

Colored 883 


GRADES  OF   CERTIFICATES  HELD. 
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3,140 


1  1,285 


University  of  Virginia. 

SPECIAL   COURSES   FOR   TEACHERS   IN   THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

White  male  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  free  schools  of  Vir- 
ginia will  be  admitted,  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  session,  to  the 
Schools  of  the  Academical  Department  of  the  University  without  pay- 
ment of  fees.  Applicants  will  present  certificates  from  the  State  Super- 
intendent, or  from  their  respective  County  Superintendents,  that  they 
have  been  teachers  or  superintendents  in  the  public  free  schools. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  will  give  the  following  special  courses  of 
instruction  to  students  matriculated  under  the  foregoing  provisions: 

Latin  : 

Six  lectures  a  week  are  given  from  April  i  to  the  end  of  the  session.  To 
secure  greater  accuracy,  the  work  of  the  class  is  restricted  to  blackboard  exer- 
cises. The  forms,  including  accent  and  quantity,  and  the  leading  offices  of  Cases, 
Tenses  and  Moods,  are  thoroughly  studied.  With  every  lecture  is  associated  a 
review  of  all  previous  lectures.  When  the  forms  have  been  learned,  progress 
in  translation  with  the  interpretation  of  the  relations,  of  Cases,  Tenses  and 
Moods,  is  rapid.  Six  weeks  are  given  to  this  part  of  the  work.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  students,  who  have  kept  up  the  work  well,  have  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  elementary  Latin,  and  are  well  qualified  to  teach  it  correctly. 

German: 

Two  lectures  a  week  are  given  from  April  i  to  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
grammar  will  be  .studied  systematically  from  the  beginning  through  the  whole 
term.  Two  exercises  will  be  assigned  weekly  for  translation  from  English  into 
German.  And  daily  translation  from  the  foreign  language  into  English  is 
required,  about  fifty  pages  of  German  being  read.  Students  who  complete  this 
course  are  prepared  to  continue  their  studies  privately  with  good  effect,  and  to 
teach  beginners.  * 

English  : 
Two  lectures  a  week  will  be  given  to  a  review  of  the  principles  of  English 
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grammar  and  composition,  with  elementary  historical  treatment  of  the  inflec- 
tions, the  text  used  being  Gilmore's  Outlines  of  the  Art  of  Expression. 

Anglo-Saxon  : 

One  lecture  a  week  is  given  on  Anglo-Saxon.  The  gradual  modification  of 
English  words  and  forms  is  studied  from  the  earliest  beginning  of  the  language, 
and  thus  the  student  is  furnished  the  means  of  tracing  the  history  of  his  native 
speech. 

Pure  Mathematics  : 
Three  lectures  a  week  are  given  in  the  following  courses: 
I .  A  beginner*s  course  in  Elementary  Algebra,  embracing  the  fundamental 
operations,  fractions,  simple  equations,  elimination,  powers  and  roots,  radicals, 
equations  of  the  second  degree  with  one  and  two  unknown  quantities,  ratio, 
proportion,  and  progressions.  2.  An  advanced  course  in  Arithmetic,  embradi^ 
extraction  of  roots,  circulating  decimals,  scales  of  notation,  and  rapid  methods 
in  computing.  3.  A  beginner's  course  in  Geometry,  embracing  Elementarj* 
Plane  Geometry  and  an  introduction  to  Solid  Geometry,  with  numerous  easy 
exercises  for  original  solution. 

Applied  Mathematics: 

Ten  lessons  will  be  given  on  the  Location,  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Roads  and  Streets,  with  practical  exercises  in  the  field. 

Chemistry: 

Ten  lectures  will  be  given  on  Elementary  Ideas  in  Chemistry,  with  experi- 
mental demonstrations. 

Physics  : 

Ten  lectures  will  be  given  on  Elementary  Physics,  with  especial  reference  to 
Physical  Measurements. 

Botany : 

Three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given  from  April  i  to  the  end  of  the  session  on 
the  Elements  of  Botany.  The  student  will  receive  an  introduction  to  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  plants,  will  be  taught  to  examine,  describe  and  classify  for 
himself,.and  will  be  made  familiar  with  a  portion  of  the  Flora  of  the  State.  The 
instruction  will  be  by  means  of  lectures  with  associated  laboratory  practice,  the 
biological  laboratory  being  well  equipped  with  microscopes  and  other  appliances 
for  practical  work.  Students  who  complete  this  course  will  find  themselves  pre- 
pared to  continue  their  botanical  studies  privately,  and  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  classes  in  the  Elements  of  Botany. 

Geography : 

1.  The  course  on  General  Geography  consists  of  ten  lectures  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  Geography  in  schools,  and  the  natural  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  earth,  with  the  permanent  agencies  which  have  produced  and  are  modifying 
them. 

2.  The  course  in  Physical  Geography  consists  of  ten  lectures  on  the  relations 
of  Geology  to  Physical  Geography.  The  principal  topics  discussed  will  be  the 
general  topographical  features  of  the  earth  and  their  origin ;  character  and  causes 
of  climate ;  rock  decay  and  the  formation  of  soil ;  action  of  water  in  rivers  and 
oceans ;  action  of  ice  in  glaciers  and  icebergs. 

History  :  * 

Three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given  from  April  i  to  the  end  of  the  session. 
The  periods  treated  will  be  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  French  Revolution. 
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Political  Economy: 

Ten  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  purport  and  condition  of  Political  Economy, 
on  Value  and  Money,  Agencies  of  Production,  Production  and  Consumption, 
Rent,  Wages,  Interest,  Profit,  Exchange,  Taxation. 

Physical  Culture  : 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  courses,  Mr.  Coombs,  Instructor  in  Physical  Cul- 
ture in  the  University,  has  consented  to  give  a  course  of  three  lessons  a  week  in 
Gymnastics,  also  without  charge.  The  work  will  consist  of  systematic  class  ex- 
ercises with  (i)  dumb-bells,  (2)  chest-weights,  (3)  Indian  clubs.  It  will  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  enable  the  student  who  completes  it  to  carry  on  his  own 
training  privately,  and  to  teach  classes  of  beginners  in  Physical  Culture  with  the 
aid  of  a  suitable  manual  and  elementary  apparatus. 

Special  courses  will  be  given  in  Greek  and  in  Psychology  in  its  relations  to  the 
Theory  of  Education,  if  a  sufficient  number  should  apply  to  enter  them. 

Students  matriculated  under  the  above  provision  may  also  attend  any 
of  the  regular  classes  in  the  Academical  Department  of  the  University 
without  charge.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  courses,  certificates  of  attend- 
ance will  be'given  by  the  several  Professors  to  those  students  whose  work 
is  approved. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  March  15.  University  dormito- 
ries will  be  assigned  free  of  rent,  in  the  order  of  application,  as  far  as  the 
vacant  rooms  will  serve.  Lodgings  can  also  be  had  near  the  University, 
or  in  Charlottesville.  The  only  necessary  expenses  will  be  for  board, 
lights  and  washing,  which  will  together  cost  about  $3.50  a  week. 


Extract  from  the  Oovernor's  Message. 

The  recognized  importance  of  the  department  of  education  commends 
it  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  General  Assembly.  No  other  de- 
partment necessitates  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  or 
touches  more  generally  or  more  vitally  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  whatever  exerts  a  material 
influence  in  moulding  the  citizenship  of  the  country  and  in  determining, 
in  a  great  or  less  degree,  its  economic  and  social  conditions,  is  at  once  a 
subject  of  paramount  importance. 

The  practicability  or  expediency  of  introducing  and  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  is  no  longer  a  question.  Such  a  system, 
organized  and  controlled  by  legal  authority,  and  supported  mainly  by 
direct  taxation,  already  exists  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union,  and  is,  therefore,  recognized  as  the  established  policy  of  the  whole 
country.  The  only  question  now  is,  what  measures  can  friendly  legisla- 
tion devise  to  render  the  system  as  efficient  and  useful  as  possible. 
A  public  school  system  was  inaugurated  in  Virginia  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  reconstruction  period,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  passed 
into  the  hands  of  her  own  people,  and  it  has  existed,  both  in  theory  and 
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practice,  "  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State/'  without 
discrimination  as  to  race  or  color. 

The  official  records  ol  the  last  four  years  furnish  a  gratifying  exhibit 
of  its  continued  progress  and  present  condition.  The  total  amount 
expended  in  support  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  closing  July  31, 
1889,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $1,620,000,  an  excess  of  $196,000  above 
that  for  the  year  closing  July  31,  1885. 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  when  I  came  into  office  and 
when  I  go  out,  is  as  follows:  In  1889  it  is  $2,208,114;  ^^  1885  it  was 
$1,819,256;  increase,  $388,858.  Number  of  public  schools  in  1889, 
7,410;  in  1885,  6,675;  increase,  825.  Total  number  pupils  enrolled  in 
1889,  339,948  ;  in  1885,  303,343  ;  increase,  33.605  ;  increase  of  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance,  nearly  20,000. 

These  figures  present  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  system,  and  show 
that  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  under  judi- 
cious and  efficient  supervision  of  its  accomplished  superintendent,  it  has 
maintained  a  uniform  and  steady  growth.  But  a  still  larger  develop- 
ment is  practicable,  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  and  wider  range  of  use- 
fulness are  attainable,  provided  a  larger  fund  be  wisely  and  economically 
applied  to  it. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  make  special  pro- 
vision to  maintain  the  cash  allowance  to  the  public  schools  from  the  State 
funds.  The  interest  ascertained  by  Act  of  Assembly  to  February  2,  1882, 
to  be  due  on  Literary  Fund  bonds,  and  computed  to  be  $379,270,  was, 
by  Acts  of  Assembly,  sessions  1885-6  and  1887-8,  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  in  annual  instalments  of  $100,000.  The  last 
instalment,  which  was  raised  to  $100,000  by  a  supplementary  appropri- 
ation from  the  general  revenue  of  the  State,  will  be  expended  during  the 
year  closing  July  31,  1890.  Hence,  after  this  date,  unless  some  special 
appropriation  be  made,  a  deficiency  of  $100,000  per  annum  will  occur  in 
the  cash  apportionment  to  the  schools  from  the  State  funds. 

The  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  at  an  early  day. 
will  furnish  additional  statistical  and  other  information  of  special  value  in 
relation  to  both  our  public  schools  and  our  institutions  for  special  and 
higher  education. 

It  has  been  uniformly  the  policy  of  the  State  to  support  her  higha* 
institutions  of  learning  with  a  liberality  commensurate  with  her  resources. 
It  is  needless  here  to  present  in  detail  the  considerations  which  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  It  is  conceded  that  in  a  free  government 
especially,  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  citizenship  constitutes  an 
essential  condition  of  public  safety  and  social  well-being.  Therefore, 
such  civil  institutions  as  are  adapted  to  create  this  condition,  and  thereby 
to  conserve  and  promote  the  public  weal,  the  State  has  a  right  to  estab- 
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lish  and  maintain.  On  this  theory  rests  the  establishment  of  public  free 
schools,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  attain  or  can  be  made  to  attain  this 
great  end  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity. 

But  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  State  depend  also  upon  other 
agencies — upon  a  judicious  administration  of  public  affairs ;  upon  liberal 
culture  in  the  various  professions  ;  upon  directive  power  in  mining, 
manufacturing,  mercantile  and  other  economic  interests.  Hence,  an 
enlightened  policy  demands  the  protection  and  promotion  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  as  contributing  to  these  important  ends,  and  as  consti- 
tuting of  themselves,  apart  from  their  practical  utility,  prominent  features 
in  an  advanced  civilization,  and  hence  the  value  of  institutions  especially 
adapted  to  higher  literary,  scientific,  and  technical  training. 

The  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  progressive  and  complex  nature  of 
modern  civilization,  demand  a  wider  range  of  special  or  technical  instruc- 
tion and  training  than  have  existed  in  any  previous  age  ;  hence,  without 
institutions  or  means  in  some  form  to  furnish  the  higher,  general  and 
special  training,  the  State  must  needs  fail  in  a  measure  to  attain  its  nor- 
mal condition  of  intellectual,  social,  and  material  well-being,  or  send  her 
aspiring  youth  beyond  her  borders  in  quest  of  the  culture  not  afforded 
at  home,  or  commit,  in  a  measure,  the  direction  of  her  affairs  and  the 
development  of  her  resources  to  the  educated  brain  and  skilled  hand  of 
the  stranger. 

But  Virginia  has  not  been  remiss  in  the  timely  organization  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  or  in  according  them  a  reasonably  general  sup- 
port. The  reports  of  the  current  year  show  these  institutions  to  be,  on 
a  whole,  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  for  some  years  past.  In 
some  of  them  the  number  of  matriculates  has  largely  increased,  especially 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  distinctive  features  of  these  institutions 
are  readily  recognized.  The  University  of  Virginia  maintains  a  variety 
of  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  departments  or  schools.  The 
soundness  and  thoroughness  of  the  several  courses  of  instruction,  and 
the  high  standard  of  scholarship  uniformly  required  for  graduation,  have 
justly  placed  the  University  in  the  forefront  of  educational  institutions. 
Additional  facilities  for  instruction,  especially  of  a  practical  character,  in 
some  of  the  scientific  departments,  would  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the 
school. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  maintains  distinctively  the  military 
system  in  its  government  and  discipline,  and  gives  both  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  military  service  and  tactics.  In  its  other  edu- 
cational work  it  gives  prominence  to  instruction  in  science  and  its  leading 
applications.  Such  additional  equipments  as  the  school  needs  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  better  equipped 
for  its  special  work  than  ever  before.     The  appropriation  made  by  the 
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last  General  Assembly  has  supplied  the  college  with  a  handsome  bride 
building  with  dormitories  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  The  organization  on  the  premises  of  the  college  of  the 
experiment  station  provided  for  by  the  ''  Hatch  bill''  will  doubtless  fur- 
nish valuable  means  of  experiment  and  illustration  in  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  kindred  subjects.  Additional  facilities  are  needed  in  the 
mechanical  department. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  with  such  additional 
outfit  as  it  needs,  commends  itself,  as  it  has  done  heretofore,  to  thekindly 
attention  and  fostering  care  of  the  General  Assembly. 

There  are  now  four  normal  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  State,  of  which  two  are  for  the  education  of  white  teachers  and  two 
for  colored.  The  State  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville  is  the  only 
institution  receiving  an  annuity  from  the  State  applied  to  the  education 
of  women.  Its  successful  work  for  the  past  six  years  has  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  its  establishment.  It  has  before  it  an  encouraging  prospect 
for  usefulness. 

By  Act  of  Assembly,  session  of  1887-8,  an  appropriation  was  made 
to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  on  the  condition  that  a  course  of 
normal  instruction  and  training  be  combined  with  the  collegiate  course. 
Under  this  act,  and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the  college  was  re- 
organized, and  now,  in  its  second  year  under  the  new  rtginte^  numbers 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  matriculates. 

The  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  which  receives  one- 
third  of  the  income  from  the  Federal  Land  Scrip  Fund,  combining  as  it 
does  industrial  with  literary  and  normal  training,  affords  exceptional 
advantages  to  the  colored  race. 

The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  since  the  completion  and 
equipment  of  its  buildings,  is  in  much  better  condition  to  accomplish  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  organized — the  education  of  colored  youth. 
Its  patronage  has  materially  increased  and  its  course  of  study  and  its 
discipline  well  maintained.  Its  judicious  and  efficient  management  are 
entitled  to  commendation. 

Such  special  appropriations  or  such  increase  in  annual  appropriations 
as  are  called  for  by  these  various  State  institutions  will,  I  doubt  not,  com- 
mand the  careful  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  and  evoke  such 
friendly  legislative  action  as  the  important  interests  to  be  promoted  and 
the  financial  resources  of  the  State  will  determine  to  be  expedienL 

As  a  closing  remark  on  this  general  subject,  I  desire  to  publicly  rea^- 

nize  the  important  educational  work  done,  without  cost  to  the  State,  by 

our  denominational  colleges  and  private  institutions  in  various  parts  of 

the  State. 

The  Miller  Manual  Labor  School  of  Albemarle  county,  is  of  special 
interest  as  illustrating  the  successful  combination  of  manual  or  industrial     .  ^ 
training  with  the  usual  school  work.  / 


LITTBLL'S   LIVING   AGE. 


IN  1890  THE  LIVING  AGE 

Enters  upon  its  fortv-seventh  year.   Approved  in  the  outset  by  Judee  Story,  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  President  Adams,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Tickuor, 
Bancroft,  and  many  others,  it  has  met  with  constant  com- 
mendation and  success. 

It  gives  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  of 
reading  matter  yearlv ;  and  presents,  with  a  combined  freshness  and 
completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  Best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales.  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery, 
Poetry,  Scientific.  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Infor- 
mation, from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical 
Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

FORJESMIOST    LIVING    TFRirTKRS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics,  and 
Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  LIVING  AGE,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great  and  generally 
inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satis- 
&ctory  in  the  completeness  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid, 
permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  intellectual 
progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

OPINIONS: 

"  There  is  no  other  publication  of  its  kind  so  general  in  its  bearing  and  covering  the  entire  field  of 
literature,  art,  and  science,  and  bringing  between  the  same  covers  the  ripest,  richest  thoughts  and  the 
latest  results  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  *  *  No  one  who  values  an  intelligent  apprehension  of 
the  trend  of  the  times  can  afford  to  do  without  it."— Christian  at  Work,  New  York. 

"  Certain  it  is  that  no  other  magazine  can  take  its  place  in  enabling  the  busy  reader  to  keep  up  with 
current  literature.  •  *  By  the  careful  and  Judicious  work  put  into  the  editing  of  The  Living  Age, 
it  is  made  possible  for  the  busy  man  to  know  something  of  what  is  going  on  with  ever-increasing 
activity  in  the  world  of  letters.    Without  such  helo  he  is  lost."— Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

"  It  IS  one  of  the  few  periodicals  which  seem  inaispensable.  *  *  It  contains  nearly  all  the  good 
literature  of  the  time." — The  Churchman.  New  York. 

"  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all 
are  found  here."— The  Watchman.  Boston. 

"  The  foremost  writers  of  the  time  are  represented  on  its  pages.  *  •  It  is  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  its  contenls /actie princeps." — Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh. 

"  For  the  man  who  tries  to  be  truly  conversant  with  the  very  best  literature  of  this  and  other 
countries,  it  is  indispensable." — Central  Baptist,  St.  Louis. 

"  To  have  The  Living  Age  is  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  entire  world  of  thought,  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, psychological  research,  critical  note,  of  poetr>'  and  romance." — Boston  Evening  Traveller. 

"  No  belter  outlay  of  money  can  be  made  than  in  subscribing  for  The  Living  Age."- Hartford 
Courant. 

"  For  the  amount  of  reading  matter  contained  the  subscription  is  extremely  low." — Christian  Advo- 
cate, Nashville. 

**  Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear  in  it  in  their  best  moods." — Boston  Journal. 

"  It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page." — New  York 
Tribune. 

"  It  maintains  its  leading  position  m  spite  of  the  multitude  of  aspirants  for  public  favor." — New 
York  Observer. 

"  It  saves  much  labor  for  busy  people  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  well  informed  upon  the  questions 
of  the  day." — The  Advance,  Chicago. 

"  It  enables  its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  literature  of  civilization." — 
Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburgh. 

"  In  this  weekly  magazine  the  reader  finds  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  realm  of  current  litera- 
ture.   *    •    It  is  indispensable." — Canada  Presbyterian,  Toronto. 

Published  weekly,  at  I8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

4W TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1^,  remitting  before  January  ist,  the  numbers  of  1889 
issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions  will  be  sent  gratis. 


Clnb- Prices  for  tbe  Best  Hoie  anil  Forei£ii  Literature. 

"Possessed  of  The  Living  Ace  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  sub- 
scriber will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

For  I10.50  The  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  S4  monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid  ;  or,  for  l^so.  The  Living  Age  and  Scribner's  Magazine  or 
the  St.  Nicholas.  Address, 

lilTTELL  &  COm  Boston. 
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FTJT.X.   TWEilGHiT. I»XTRE. 

DREW'S  YEAST  POWDER 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 

Fit  raising  and  making  Li|iht,  Digesiible  Biscuils,  Bread,  Tea  Cake,  Pies,  Mnffiiu,  WtSeo 
Johnnf  Cake.  Curn  Breatl,  Sbon  Cake,  Pol  Pies,  DuinpliDgs,  Boiled  Puddings  ud  Buck- 
wheat.    Ji;-pound  cans  J  cenu.     Sold  by  Country  Merchinu. 

BSIW  lUKUFACTimiNa  CO..  Siltfmore,  Ud. 

JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS  $75  to  $250  i.rjs:,^.-; 

5XtEL  PENS  I  Md  ,i..  IW,  .lolt  On,  ,o  ,b,  b«l.».. 
COLD  MEDAL  rAKIS  EXrOSITWH  m.  I  ^]"' "°""".°'„' £  i^ttSZlS 
"<>••  303-404-  I  7&-604.  b"f  JOHNSON  4  CO ',°io<»Mtfii  «e«. 

THE  MOST  PEErEOT  OF  PINl  |  Ricbm.,,d.  v.. 

:      -V.  5. — Flrast  tiair  agt  and  biainiis  rxfi- 

ricnci.     Naur  mind  about  itndmg  tiamf 

\f„rripfy.  B.F.J.AO,. 

>C  ^^%a^°Z^i\     ^^^^     BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

?|§^P^i'J0HNS01l'SlIl(ITERSALCTCU)FEDIl 

>>>j'-°^ui><;^*h>-<|M^ j  Ii  a  whole  library  of  univeiul   knooledgf 
hiniiid^iqsifcVT^rii.  I  frim   ihe  pens   of    the   ihle«t   scholan  in 

'(m'iIi^'i'im^"™  I  *'""''■'   ""^   Europe.      It  is  accepini  u 

S';"!'.""*"''°"*'''*,BMl!'''t'"™^'''"t«""*'"'-"  h>ieh  authotily  in  our  ieadine  colli:ves.    Il 

ss  •s.s.'i.Sj'.i.'sj.'tsss";' " " '"  "='"■■ '"" *ppi"V''' *■"'»■ 

u''i."MS'A'tn?£^!Sl»-;;i:l'C^i/b»".;^'ii,'.;;.-  I  II  h»  just  been  thur<)ii|{hl)r  revised  il  a  con 

a.5sr'5'»ys?.™rA:i~:i%'Aw.!:,;if'"-".»«<>.'»°/"'i  'i»«  >■■"■  i-ir  * 

Fi"'h'('^  ''''   """^  '"  "^"'  ''''™'^  Nilkivi,.,    forty  editors  and  over  l.ooo  renowned  COB- 

mlrtd'  t-iilil' Kf^rS^wli^i^it'.'JIilJ^SjiSTll^''.  I  tributors.      It  is  in  eight  convenient  liifd  ^-i- 

^^irS^i^iJ^.E'^^^'L^E':'.';; i  ^e" <«  ori'Xe'anyrbiSKThirtiiT'bT^ 

Mn'J:L'';!Sr«i^SJ"FL'irta'n,™«U™'MSS'5Vl;'"l  ■"""  permanent  henelii.     It  is  an  educatiaD 
t? '*?—  ""^ "iP'fr' *"— ■  "^"^ fUiulin »Ml HtiMtouM ,  supplementary  1o  thai  of  Ibe  schools. 
■kiwiiV~ cwhidi »V ■" A>n>>iV'k^»kn (•!»•.'''' '      Address   lor   particulars,  letn»   and  di- 

,  A.  J.  JOHNSON  ft  CO., 

1 1  Great  Jonea  Street,  New  y«k 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

PoDfiUa  KTo  iui«tiiuiled  for  amooUi,  tooch  Iswla. 
If  your  stfltiorer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  EDUCATIONAL  JouKSAL,  and  send  |6 
:enls  in  stamps  lo  the  Joseph  Dii;in  Crucible  Co,,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  lot  iunples  irxih 
double  tbe  money. 
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THIS  FORunn 


THE  FORUMf  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "  continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles/'  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people  ;  including  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  conclu- 
sions and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL   CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  $5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  ^$5.00  a  year.  It  is  *'  the  foremost  American  review  "  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Neraid  s^ys  of  it :  "  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication.^'  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forum. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE^ 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS    DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,     WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 


HOME 


STUDY.    LATIN  and  GREEK 

AT  SIGHT,  use  the  •«  INTER 
LINEAR  CLASSICS."      Sam- 
ple page  and   Catalogue  of  Schuol- Books, 
free.     C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No.  (16)  1102 
Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Box  453,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

Can  get  you 

A    DESIRABLE    SITUATION. 

Write  them  for  information. 
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EVEEETT  PIANO. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Terms  and  Prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 
IN  TONE  Combines  Volume  with  Purity  and  Sweetness. 

IN  TOUCH  Combines  Lightness,  Elasticity,  and  Delicacy. 

IN  FINISH  Combines  Beautiful  Desi|^n  and  Best  Woifcniansli^. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS,  MUSIC. 

EASY  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


Our  Pianos  and  Organs  received  the  only  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  Expositioa. 

THATIImY  B.  RAMOS  A  CO., 


1^Q'0.   SOS    X^.A.XXg-    8XI^S£37, 

A  few  second-hand  Pianos  of  the  best  makes  kept  always  on  hand 

and  at  very  low  rates. 

WILL  BUT  THE   FAVORITB 

singer:^ 

Sewing  Machine 

with  drop  leaf,  fancy '  cover,  two 

large  drawers,  with  Dickel  rings,  and 

a  full  set  of  Attacfament».  eqnal  to 

anr  Singer  Machine  sold  for  S40 

and  upwards  by  Canvassers. 
A  week's  trial  in  your  home,  before  paynieTitcls 
aaked.    Buy  direct  of  the  Manufacturers,  and  save 
agents'  profits,  besides  getting  certitlcato9  of  «ran> 
raotee  for  three  yaars.   Sendiortestimoniuls  to 

CO-OPEBATIYE  SEVIHG  MACHINE  CO., 

999  South  11th  Stbkst.  Philadslphia. 


PAT  TKE  FJK£IOHT.. 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS— Send  lo  cents  for  in- 
sertion of  your  name  and  address 
in  the  U.  S  Teachers'  Directory.  It  goes 
all  over  the  country,  and  will  bring  hun- 
dreds of  papers,  book:;,  samples,  chances 
to  make  money,  get  situations,  &c.,  &c. 
ABNER  J.  SMITH, 

Eastwood,  K.y. 


B 
E 

TEELPENS  [  I 

Are  ttie  Best    e 

They  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 

Durability,  E  vennessof 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  YorL 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 

Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons i8 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic ...  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography....!    ^ 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  2S 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  *> 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  oi 

local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  Yoric. 
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VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Ednoation  for  four  years 

from  AxLgust,  1886,  to  August,  1890. 

FOR  SALE  AT  STATE  PRICES  BY 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1302  and  1304  Main  Street,  BIOHMOND,  7A. 


Graphic  Copy  Books,  large,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  8, 9  (No.  9  is 

a  Spelling  Blank),  at                -             -            r            -  -      $0  10 

Graphic  Copy  Books,  small,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  at      -            -  07 

"       No.  I  Tracing,  at              ...  07 

Magiirs  History  of  Virginia,              ...             -  90 

Cooke's  History  of  Virginia,       -             -             -            -  -         i  06 

Holmes*  History  of  United  Slates,    -            -            -            -  i  00 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary,             -            -             -  -            48 

Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary,             ...  80 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary,              -            -  -         i  40 

Worcester's  Academic  Dictionary,     -            -            -            -  i  50 

Venable's  First  Lesson  in  Numbers,       -            -            -  -             18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,   -             -             -            -  36 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic,      -----  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic,          -             -             -            -  64 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,             -            -             -  -            60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual  of  Geography,       -            -            -  i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical  Geography,   -             -             -  -         i  20 

McGuffey's  Revised  Primer,               .             -            -             -  09 

McGuffey's  Revised  Speller,       -             -            -             -  -             17 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader,     -            -            .            -  17 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader,      -             -            -  -             30 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader,  *             -             -             -  42 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,       -             -            -  -            50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,     -            -            -            -  72 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader,         -            -            -  -            85 

Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Grammar,      -             -            -  42 

Harvey's  Revised  English  Grammar,      -            -            -  -            65 

Virginia  Pnblio  School  Bolster,  76o.,  or  if  sent  by  Hail,  90o.  Oash.    This 
Begister  is  to  be  n^ed  in  all  Pnblio  Sohools  in  Virginia. 


We  mail  for  $i  each,  Books  of  200  Warrants :  A,  County  school  funds ;  B, 
State  school  funds ;  C,  Oistrici'  school  funds.  We  supply  all  the  New  and  Old  public 
school  books,  also  for  private  schools  and  colleges.  The  largest  assortment  of  Law  and 
Miscellaneous  Books  (new  and  old)  in  Virginia. 

Catalogues  of  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  new,  with  prices  sent  free. 
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WIDE  AWAKE. 

A  GOOD  YEAR  1890  ^  MERRY  YEAR. 

'*  The  brightest  of  the  children's  magazines." — Springfield  Republican. 

FIVE   GREAT  SERIALS: 

THAT  BOT  QID.  By  William  0.  Stoddard.  Toang  and  Old  will  follow  Gideon'*  adTeotaiw  aB4  kii 
■litfr'a  on  tbelr  father's  acres  with  laughtor  and  breathlw«  interest 

TflE  NEW  SENIOR  AT  ANDOTSK  By  HeHiert  D.  Ward.  A  serial  of  echool.Hfe  in  fkmoa  And- 
OTer— our  Rngby.    The  boys,  the  profeesors,  the  lodgings,  the  ftin. 

'*THE  SONS  OF  THE  VIKINOd."    By  HJalmar  HJorth  Boyesen.    A  right-down  Jdly  storr  of 
Mores  l>oyB. 

BONY  AND  BAN,  one  of  the  bast  of  the  Mary  Hartwell  Oatherwood  aerials. 

SEALED  ORDERS.    By  Charles  Bemlngton  Talbot.    An  amusing  adventnre  story  irf*'wM  sIm 
a  flowring  sea.*' 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  AMATEUR  PHOTOORAPHEB.  By  Alexander  Black.  Six  practical  and 
amusing  articles. 

LUCY  PBRVEAR.  First  of  a  series  of  gmpbic  North  Carolina  chancter  sketches  by  Marfcaret  Sydnor. 

TALES  OF  OLD  AC  A  DIE.  Twelve  powerful  tme  ^'torie8  by  Grace  Dean  McLeod,  a  Oanadiao  aalhor. 

THE  WILL  AND  THE  WAY  STORIES  By  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  About  men  and  women  who  did 
great  things  in  the  face  of  seeming  impossibilities. 

THE  PUK-WUDJIES.    By  L.  J.  Bridgman.    The  funny  IndUn  Fairy  Folk. 

BUSINESS  OPENINGS  FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN«  A  docen  really  helpful  papers  by  SaDie 
Joy  White.    Twelve  more  DAISY-PATTY  LGTTRRS.     By  Mrs.  Ex-Governor  Claflin. 

TWELVE  SCHOOL  AND  PLAYGROUND  TALES.  The  fiist  will  be  "•  LAMBKIN;  Was  He  a  Hero  or 
a  Prig?  "    by  Howard  Pyle,  the  artist. 

49*  POSTAL  CARD  VOTES  AND  GASH  PRIZES.-^ 

SHORT  8T0RIBS  sifted  f^m  thousands : 

SANTACLAUSON  A  VEOEFABLE  CART.  Charlotte  M.  Vail.  RIJANE  William  Preeton  Oda,  HOW 
TOM  JUMPED  A  MINE.  Mrs  H.  F.  Stickuey.  THE  RUS  OF  .^NOW-SHOB  THOMPSON.  Lieot.  F. 
P.  Fremont.  POLLY  AT  THE  BOOK-KITCHEN  Delia  W.  Lyman.  TRAILING  ARBUTUS.  Hmb- 
kiah  Bntterworth.  OOLDEN  MARGARET.  James  0.  Purdy.  PEGGY'S  BULLlfiT.  Kate  Upeon  CUi^sl 
HOW  STMEOM  AND  SANCHO  PANZA  HELPED  THE  REVOLUTION.  Miss  Risley  Seward  THE 
DIFFICULTIES  OF  A  DARLING.    L.  B.  Walford.  *'ONE  GOOD  TURN."    Harriet  Preeoott  Spoffoid. 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES,  novelties: 

DOLLS  OF  NOTICD  WOMEN.  Miss  Risley  Seward.  HOW  TO  BUILD  A  MILITARY  SNOW-FORT. 
An  old  West  Pointer.  HOW  THE  COSSACKS  PLAY  POLO.  Madame  de  Meissner.  ALL  AROUND  A 
FRONTIER  FORT.  Lieut.  F.  P.  Fremont  HOME  OF  RAMON  A.  Charles  F.  Lnmmis.  A  RABBIT 
ROUND-UP.  Joaquin  Miller.  JAPANESE  FIGHTING  KITES.  J  B.  Bemadon,  U.  8.  N.  INDIAN 
BASE-BALL  PLAYERS  F.  L.  Sloane  of  *«The  Hampton  Indian  Nine."  A  PARTY  IN  A  CBINB8X 
PALACE.  E.  R.  Scidmore. 
The  POEMS,  PICTURES  and  DEPARTMENTS  will  be  more  interesting  than  ever, 
f^^  The  Christmas  Number  enlarged  i6  pages  t<i  admit  a  ^reat  seriaJ  of  adventure,  by 
Grant  Allen,  entitled :  WEDNESDAY  THE  TENTH.  A  Tale  of  the  South 
Pacific. 

Wide  Awake  is  $2.40  a  year.    New  Vol.  begins  December, 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Boston. 

School  Bookg  used  in  Public  and  Private  Sdicralfl 

and  Colleges  of  the  State. 

Large  StocL .  Coniplete  Assortment.  Litieral  DiscoQut  to  Teaclers. 

HXJJSrTEE.   &c   00., 
BOOKSELLERS   AND   STATIONERS 

629  JB.  Broad  Streetf  Richmond,  Va, 

q^BACHERS    and    PARENTS   should    not 
^  delay  learning  that  the 

BADGER  PRIMARY  TABLE 

is  of  marked  utility.  The  table  and  its  equipment 
ia  for  inetruction  in  number,  language,  color,  form, 
Ac.  The  proof  of  its  merita  is  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand.  Tables  made  for  both  home  and 
school  work.  Write  for  circulars  to  the  CHKMUMa 
NOVELTY  CO.,  Blmiea,  N.  Y. 
Mention  this  journal. 
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FOR   1890 


Consider  Scribnkr's  Magazine  when  you  arc  deciding  upon  your  reading  matter  for 
next  season.    The  subscription  rate  is  low — $3.00  a  year. 

The  standard  of  the  Magazine  is  high. 

Its  spirit  progressive, 

The  illustrations  are  interesting  and  of  the  best. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  give  even  a  summary  of  the  features  to  appear  next  year,  but 
amon^  other  things  there  will  be  a  NEW  DEPARTMENT  and  ADDITIONAL 
PAGES,  and  groups  of  illustrated  articles  will  be  devoted  to  the  following  subjects : 

African  Exploration  and  Travel, 

Life  on  a  Modern  War  Ship  (3  articles), 

Homes  in  City,  Suburb,  and  Country, 

Providing  Homes  through  Building  Associations. 

The  Citizen's  Rights, 

Electricity  in  the  Household. 

Ericsson,  the  Inventor,  by  his  Authorized  Biographer, 

Hunting, 

Humorous  Artists,  American  and  Foreign. 


There  will  be  3  serials. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  contribute  in  1890. 

Each  subject,  and  there  will  be  a  great  variety  this  year,  will  be  treated  by  writers  most 
competent  to  speak  with  authority  and  with  interest.  Readers  who  are  interested  are 
urged  to  send  for  a  prospectus. 

25  cents  a  number;   |i.oo  for  4  months. 


CEABI£S  SCRIBNBK'S  SONS,  743  Broadway.  N.  T. 


WEBSTER'^  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

'     THE   BEST  INVESTMENT 
For  the  Famllyt  Clie  School,  the  ProfeBolonal  or  Private  library. 

Has  'been  for  years  Stand- 
ard Antkority  in  the  GoVt 
Printine  OfBloe  and  the  U.  S« 
Supreme  Conrt* 

It  is  hisUy  retMmimended 

by  38  State  Sup'ts  of  Sobools 

Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  tiiis  work  contains     and    tbe    leading     College 

A  Dictionary  of  tlie  English  Language  i^^-id*"*"  •*  the  u.  s.  and 

with  118,000  Words  and  3000  EngniTings, 

A  Dictionary  of  Biograpliy 

giving  facts  about  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persona, 

A  Dictionary  of  Geograpliy 

locatingand  briefly  describing  25,000  Places, 

A  Dictionary  of  Fiction 

found  only  in  Webster's  Unabridged, 

All  in  One  Book. 

Webster  excels  in  SYNONYMS,  which  are  appropriately 
found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


Nearly  all  of  tbe  Sohool 
Books  published  in  this 
oonntry  are  based  npon 
Webster,  as  attested  by  the 
leading  Sohool  Book  Pnb- 
Ushers. 

It  has  3000  more  Words 
and  nearly  2000  more  En- 
graTings  than  any  other 
American  Dictionary. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  of  Specimen  Pages,  Testimonials,  Ac.,  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  spplieatioa 
PubUshed  by  6.  St  C.  BIEBRIAM  &  CO.,  Springfield, 

(:')7l) 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  TEMPERANCE 


A  ereat  mnjority  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  now  reqaire  b^  law  that 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  lie  taus^ht  in  the  public  fichoois,  with  spcdal 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  such  legislation  in  its  most  i»tringenC  form  the  undersi^rned  have 
just  published 

The  Union  Series  of  Temperance  Physiologies 

IN   THREB    BOOKS,    EMBRACING 

I.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH,  No.  i For  Primary  Classes. 

II.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH,  No.  a For  Intermediate  Classes. 

III.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH,  No.  3 For  Advanced  Classes. 

These  books  are  VIGOROUS,  RADICAL,  and  INCISIVE. 

They  are  officially  approved  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

They  have  been  largely  prepared  and  wholly  >upervtsed  by  Mrs.  Maiy  H.  Hunt,  the 
highest  educational  authority  of  that  organization. 

They  are  an  entirely  new  series,  and  are  in  no  sense  a  revision  of  any  other  books. 

They  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  most  stringent  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
temperance  instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  Publishers  invite  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  UNION 
SERIES. 

^^^Special  terms  for  sample  copies  and  introductory  supplies. 


The  impre«s«5ion  having  obtained  in  some  quarters  that  with  the  publication  of  the 
UNION  SERIES  we  «^houlH  discontinue  the  publication  of  SMITHES  SERIES  OF 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  we  would  say  that  such  could  not  possibly  be  the 
case  even  if  we  so  desired. 

SMITH'S  SERIES'  OF  PHYSIOLOGIES 

IN    TWO   BOOKS,  EMBRACES 

I.  PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.— For  Primary  Classes. 
II.  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.— For  Advanced  Classes. 

These  book^  are  more  extensively  uised  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  notably  CONCISE,  SCHOLARLY,  and  SCIENTIFIC. 

They  have  been  recommended  by  variou<%  State  Boards  of  Health. 

They  have  been  approved  by  numerous  State  Commissions  acting  under  temperaace 
statutes.     They  have  been  adopted  bv  County  Boards  in  over  five  hundred  counties. 

They  have  been  adopted  by  Boards  of  Education  in  over  x 0,000  cities  and  towns. 

Their  sales  during  the  present  year  are  greater  than  at  any  time  since  their  first  intro- 
duction, an  evidence  of  their  stronfr  and  permanent  hold  upon  the  educational  public 

Though  not  bearing  the  indorsement  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  they  have  been  cordially 
recommended  and  approved  by  thousands  of  the  best  temperance  men  and  women 
of  the  country. 

*^*  VS^e  Shall  continue  to  supply  SMITH'S  Series  as  heretofore,  wherever  they 
are  preferred,  but  whenever  this  or  any  other  series  in  use  is  not  satisfactory  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  quote  special  introductory  and  exchange  rates  for  THE 
UNION   SERIES 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  753-755  Broadway,  New  York.         .y 
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